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BOOK    THE    FIRST. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

FROM    A.D.  1402    TO    A.D.   1415. 


UAPPY  are  those  climes  that  safe  in  their  natural  bulwarks 
only  know  war  by  name,  by  partial  grief  and  public  rejoic- 
ings, or  the  quiet  payment  of  superfluous  gold  !  Who 
see  not  their  towns  in  flames,  their  fields  laid  waste, 
their  sons  murdered,  their  daughters  violated,  their  old  men 
weeping  and  their  country  ruined.  Many  are  the  benevolent 
but  thoughtless  hearts  which  had  they  ever  felt  the  blast  of 
war,  would  pause  ere  from  the  warm  domestic  hearth  and  the 
bosom  of  a  happy  family  they  lent  their  voice  to  carry  desola- 
tion into  peaceful,  and  far  distant  countries  whose  govcniment 
but  not  the  people  are  the  oflenders ! 

During  the  Milanese  war  the  Florentine  territory  had  been 
90  devastated  and  bereft  of  people  that  the  ground  in  most 
parts  lay  bare,  untilled,  untouched  and  untenanted ;  wherefore 
a  decree  went  forth  offering  ten  years*  exemption  from  every 
public  burden  real  and  personal  to  all  persons  who  would  colo- 
nise the  land,  for  without  such  restoratives  none  could  work 
and  live,  so  deep  and  universal  was  the  mischief.  The  moun- 
tainous district  tddh^  Firenzuola  was  utterly  abandoned,  ani 
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the  remiuuit'^oT'  its  people  could  only  be  enticed  back  by  dint  ( 
ei0»mptio^s  'and  peculiar  privileges :  yet  with  the  country  i 
.•/{his'-ptate  and  enfeebled  by  the  terrible  effects  of  a  plague  i 
••^•:']-jr400,  did  the  Florentines,  as  if  in  mockery  of  Heaven,  agai 
'**•  listen  to  ambition  and  again  pant  for  conquest!'^  The  deat 
of  Gian-Galeazzo  Visconte  did  not  therefore  restore  peace,  bi 
on  the  contrary  gave  fresh  vigour  to  the  war  and  new  elasticity  1 
the  buoyant  spirit  of  Florence  whose  citizens  were  loath  to  pas 
80  fair  an  occasion  of  humbling  the  Visconti  weakened  as  the 
now  were  by  a  divided  inheritance  and  the  ambition  and  mutu 
jealousy  of  a  gang  of  unscrupulous  condottieri.  The  eldest  so 
Giovan-Maria  Visconte  inherited  the  duchy,  properly  so  calle« 
of  Milan,  with  the  addition  of  Bologna,  Siena,  and  Perugia 
Filippo-Maria  succeeded  to  Pavia,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  oth< 
places  of  inferior  note,  and  Gabriele-Maria,  an  elder  but  illeg 
timate  son,  had  Pisa  for  his  portion.  This  division  and  cons 
quent  weakening  of  the  state  by  a  man  of  Gian-Galeazzo 
sagacity  in  the  midst  of  a  formidable  and  expensive  war  occ 
sioned  general  surprise ;  but  a  weak  and  young  enemy  in  po 
session  of  Pisa  was  not  unacceptable  to  Florence,  and  antic 
pated  contentions  between  the  mother,  sons,  ministers,  ar 
condottieri  offered  an  alluring  prospect  to  her  ambition.  Tl 
Florentine  ambassadors  liad  therefore  orders  to  quit  Veni< 
without  listening  to  any  terms  of  peace,  and  those  at  Rome 
confirm  a  treaty  already  concluded  with  Boniface  IX.  for  tl 
organisation  of  a  league  against  Milan  and  the  employment 
their  united  forces  for  the  recovery  of  Perugia. 

Florence  began  by  expelling  Count  Antonio  del  Palagio 
the  Guidi  fiimily,  who  under  Milanese  influence  had  bee 
somewhat  troublesome,  from  all  his  possessions  in  the  Case: 
tino;  the  principal  towns,  Palagio  and  Montemezzano,  wii 
his  remaining  territon'  were  reduced  into  one  community  ai 
under  the  name  of  Palagio  Fiorentino  annexed  to  the  republi 

*  S.  ^mmirato,  Storia,  Lib.  xvii.,  \»p.  ft05,  ^%. 


IkiMunbile  ihe  coml>intMl  anay  sud  Perugiaii  exiles  invested 
tlikt  ci^  under  ihe  pope's  brother  Gianoello  Marquia  of  La 
Unns :  the  place  would  have  Boon  surrendered  to  Bonifat'e, 
but  us  th«  Iicsiegers  insisted  on  a  restoration  of  their  exited 
allies  it  obstinately  refused,  aud  held  out  until  relieved  by 
Olto  Ilonterzu  from  Miliin  with  a  atrong  detachment  of  cavnlri-. 
Giumelio  &ed  shamefully,  hut  iLe  exiles  and  Florentines 
under  Cecoo  da  San  Severino  maintained  all  their  positions  in 
the  district  although  now  too  weak  to  continue  the  investment. 
During  these  events  repeated  inroads  were  mude  and  retaliuted 
on  tlie  Senese  &ontier  so  as  to  keep  all  that  eountiy  in  a  state 
iif  tribulation,  and  the  Pisan  confines  being  similarly  vexed  by 
a  new  llilanese  garrison,  the  year  140!i  commenced 
wiii  universal  war  in  Tuscany  *.  Bartolommeo 
Vftlori  gonfalonier  of  justice  and  the  new-elected  fialia  re- 
solved to  rid  themselves  of  the  evil  by  carrjing  hostilities  into 
Lomhardy  aud  for  this  purpose  Carlo  Malatesla  was  induced 
to  join  the  league  of  which  Niccolo  Marquis  of  Ferram  became 
general.  Albcrigo  da  Uarbiano  commanded  the  Floreutinea, 
and  r..r.-|i„:il  Tlalr),i-s-irc  Cnssa  nftrnvrUTls  Pniir  .lobn  XXIII. 
H.^  .i^p-u.l>. J  Iv^u:..  ki  lluiu^^n^  .  I'jiiiJulTu  Maij^Li^ta  Lrudiui' 
of  Carlo  commanded  the  Milanese  forces  at  Siena  and  ravaged 
the  Florentine  territory,  while  Pisa  occupied  by  an  enemy 
ptiulysed  all  commerce  id  that  quarter ;  wherefore  Piombino 
was  secured  by  treaty  to  facilitate  the  landing  and  safe-conduct 
of  Florentine  merchandise,  and  long-anticipated  dissensious  at 
Milan  soon  began  to  &vour  the  views  of  that  republic.  Both 
Senese  and  Pisans  were  quickly  repulsed  and  the  combined 
army  of  Romagoa  made  incursions  into  Lombardy  :  aftemards 
encamping  near  Bologna  they  expected  a  revolt,  but  every 
miquiet  ramour  was  kept  down  by  the  vigilance  of  Facino 
Cane  who  with  a  atrong  force  had  thrown  himself  into  that 
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city.  The  talents  and  wealth  of  Gian-Galeazzo  bad  held  ele- 
ments together  that  when  once  relieved  irom  his  grasp  began 
to  crack  and  separate :  the  Guelpbic  party  plotted  and  agitated ; 
the  mihtary  commauders  were  neither  idle  nor  blind  to  tJieir 
own  interests ;  the  ducal  coimscl  was  divided  ;  all  contending 
for  ike  same  ohject  under  pretence  of  their  sovereign's  welfare. 
and  soon  commenced  a  system  of  vengeance  for  former  injuiiee, 
first  secretly,  then  openly*.  Francesco  BarbaTara,  GiiiQ'Gale- 
azzo's  chief  minister  and  favourite,  headed  one  party  ;  Antonio 
Visconte,  also  a  minister,  another :  the  latter  was  favoured  bj 
the  court  nobility  and  people  and  after  great  tumults  Fran- 
cesco fled  for  refuge  to  the  castle  whence  he  ultimately  escaped. 
but  the  city  remained  a  long  time  in  confusion.  Disorder  then 
spread  to  the  provinces ;  town  after  town  revolted,  and  all 
Lombardy  became  one  mass  of  insurrection :  Ugulino  Caval- 
cabo  first  roused  the  Cremonese  and  finally  obtained  the  lord- 
ship of  their  city;  the  Guelphs  rose  wildly  in  every  quarter, 
and  so  savage  was  party  hatred,  that  at  Brescia  as  we  are 
assured  by  both  Corio  and  Ammirato,  they  not  only  outraged 
the  women,  not  only  dragged  mothers,  and  children  of  every 
^e  from  their  concealment  and  holding  by  the  hair  butch- 
ered them  like  sheep  and  lambs,  but  actually  ex^iosed  the 
flesh  of  their  enemies  for  sale  at  the  pubhc  shambles  !  It  is 
not  positively  asserted  that  such  food  was  eaten  but  so  much 
is  inferred ;  and  such  deeds  does  man  dare  to  do  when  mad- 
dened by  the  pernicious  spirit  of  political  faction  t !  The  Rossi 
agitated  Parma,  the  Sacchi  occupied  Bellinzona ;  the  Ruscioni 
seized  on  Como ;  the  Suardi  on  Bergamo ;  the  Scotti,  Landi, 
Foutanesi  and  Fulgosi  stirred  up  Plocentia ;  Lodi  Martesana, 
Soncino  and  many  other  towns  were  every  one  in  arms,  and 
all  the  land  was  mod  with  vengeance. 
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Florentine  arts  and  gold  were  blamed  fortius,  and  probably 
formed  the  match ;  but  the  combustibles  already  prepared  in  a 
malignant  mass  of  flaction  had  been  only  kept  under  by  a  dark 
and  ponderous  tyranny.  The  league  took  immediate  advantage  of 
this  anarchy  and  invited  by  Rolando  Rosso  were  preparing  to 
cross  the  Po  when  the  Duchess  of  Milan,  apprehensive  of  con- 
sequences, conunenced  secret  negotiations  with  the  legate  and 
Carlo  Malatesta,  which  by  the  cession  of  Bologna  and  Peru- 
gia ended  in  a  treaty ;  and  this  the  Florentines  were  suddenly 
called  upon  to  sign  without  even  knowing  that  such  a  thing 
was  in  agitation.  The  Marquis  of  Ferrara,  All)erigo  da  Bar- 
biano,  and  Vanui  Castellani  the  Florentine  ambassador,  were 
kept  in  equal  ignorance  ;  —  the  first  took  it  quietly ;  the 
second  flared  up,  threatened,  made  his  own  terms,  and  ulti- 
mately signed ;  but  the  last  proudly  and  indignantly  refused. 
Bologna  was  taken  possession  of  in  September;  first  by  an 
insurrection  of  the  citizens,  then  by  the  legate,  who  thus  pre- 
tended to  receive  the  city  from  them  alone,  independent  of  the 
Visconti.  Florence  thunderstruck  at  this  breach  of  covenant 
made  ineffectual  remonstrances,  but  far  from  denying  his  error 
Balclassare  Cossa  audaciously  attempted  to  excuse  it  by  the 
advantage  of  having  Bologna  restored  without  bloodshed  to  the 
church.  The  pope  after  some  dissimulation  justified  his  legate 
and  in  answer  to  Florentine  remonstrances  bluntly  avowed 
that  meaning  to  live  in  peace  he  cared  little  for  good  faith. 
Perugia  then  voluntarily  submitted  to  him  and  the  league  dis- 
solved :  Florence  thus  suddenly  found  herself  deserted,  and 
undecided  whether  she  would  continue  the  war  alono  or  accept 
an  unprofitable  peace. 

Carlo  Malatesta  irritated  at  this  hesitation  openly  called 
her  a  dovecot  of  knaves  who  were  endeavouring  to  put  down 
all  the  gentlemen  of  Italy,  but  whose  immediate  and  par- 
ticular ambition  was  the  conquest  of  Pisa  to  which  he  nevei 
vould  consent,  nor  allow  any  Gbibeline  community  to  faW  VuVo 
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Guelphic  hands.  The  Florentines  were  yet  fur  from  liuml 
alliough  they  had  dready  spent  500,000  florins  principal!; 
the  Papal  service  since  Galeazzo's  death  ;  but  tlieir  spirit  i 
courage  were  at  full  sea,  and  Malatesta's  conduct  raised  sue 
storm  of  anger  as  at  once  impelled  them  to  more  vigoi 
operations  iu  order  to  prove  their  complete  independence  I 
of  him  and  the  treacherous  ponlifT. 

Succours  were  accordingly  despatched  to  Cavalcabo  and 
Rossi ;  the  Cancellieri  who  had  revolted  and  troubled  Pis 
were  tamed  and  forced  to  yield  the  pass  of  Ssmbuca: 
Ubaldini,  also  driven  into  insurrection  liy  the  malail  rail  list  rai 
of  Florentine  governors,  were  curbed ;  Gabriello  Maria  ' 
conte  had  already  disgusted  the  Pisans  by  his  cruelty  extorl 
and  persecution  of  the  Bei^olini ;  Siena  too  showed  sympt< 
of  agitation  and  discontent,  and  the  year  1 401  ope 
with  fresh  expectations  for  Florence.  Tlie  statt 
Lombardy  was  indeed  deplorable ;  the  ancient  but  long-! 
pressed  enmity  between  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  was  again  h 
and  raging  with  unbeord-of  fury  and  the  laud  was  steepec 
hlood ;  Vercelli  and  Xoara  were  plundered  ;  Pavia  sacked, 
along  with  Tortona  Alexandria  and  many  otiier  places  fell  : 
tlie  power  of  Faciuo  Cane  ;  Placentia  a  prey  to  internal  disc 
and  repeatedly  the  victim  of  a  cruel  rapacious  soldiery  sufii 
the  combined  horrors  of  civil  hate  and  military  liceutiousni 
so  that,  according  to  Poggio  Bracciolini,  an  eye-witness,  it 
almost  entirely  dejiopulated :  Brescia,  that  disgrace  of  humai- 
fellinto  tliehand-sof  PandolfoMalatesta;  Ottobuon Terzo sei 
on  Parma  Placentia  and  Reggio ;  Verona  revolted  and  set 
the  remnants  of  its  ancient  race,  hut  their  reign  was  brief 
powerless ;  and  thus  the  whole  dukedom  fell  to  pieces  thro 
eril  administration,  individual  hate,  and  military  aggranc 
menl.  The  yotmg  duke  scarcely  able  to  preserve  even  M 
from  domestic  enemies  and  the  repeated  threatenings  of  fon 
invaders,  was  no  longer  an  object  of  apprehension  to  Flon 
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who  without  concluding  any  fonnal  peace  seems  to  have  gra- 
dually withdrawn  all  her  forces  from  Lombardy*. 

The  new  year  brought  with  it  a  new  Balia  or  war-council 
who  failed  in  their  first  and  secret  attempt  to  surprise  Pisa  by 
blowing  in  an  old  walled  gateway ;  yet  this,  coupled  with  his 
own  unpopularity,  so  alarmed  Gabriello  that  he  at  once  placed 
himself  under  French  protection  through  Jean  le  Meingre  sur- 
named  Boucicault  then  absolute  and  tyrannical  ruler  for  the 
French  monarch  in  Genoa  f.  This  man  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meddle  with  Tuscan  politics  immediately  ordered 
Florence  io  refrain  from  molesting  Pisa  under  the  displeasure 
of  Charles  the  Sixth ;  and  as  a  security  sequestered  Floren- 
tine merchandise  to  the  amount  of  200,000  florins.  At  this 
startling  notice  Buonaccorso  Pitti  was  instantly  despatched  to 
treat,  but  though  subsequently  supported  by  four  other  am- 
bassadors had  no  success  and  returned  unsatisfied  to  Florence ; 
nor  were  any  amends  made  until  the  Florentines  granted  a  truce 
of  four  years*  certain  duration  to  Gabriello  Visconte  J. 

The  change  of  magistracy  this  year  was  accompanied  by  a 
remarkable  resolution,  namely  that  in  future  no  person  under 
the  rank  of  knight  count  or  marquis  should  hold  the  office  of 
Podesta  or  Captain  of  the  People ;  nor  were  even  the  two 
latter  dignities  to  be  deemed  sufficient  unless  at  least  half  a 
century  old,  in  such  high  estimation  were  these  republican 
dignities  then  held  in  Italy  !  An  attempt  to  make  Siena  revolt 
and  come  to  friendly  terms  with  Florence  had  failed  in  the 
preceding  autumn,  but  so  weakened  was  Milanese  influence 
there  that  ambassadors  were  now  sent  to  treat  without  the  citi- 
zens even  condescending  to  inform  the  governor,  San  Giorgio 

•    Pogino,  Storia  Fior.,  Lib.  iv.,  pp.  letter  on  this  subject  from  the  Florcn- 

106,   107,  &c.— S.  Ammirato,  Storia,  tine  Seipiory  to  Charles  VI.  Published 

Lib.  xrii.,   p.  902,  &c».  —  Muratori,  for  the  first  time  in  1836  by  the  inde- 

Anni  1403  and  1404.  fatigable   and    enterprising    Giuseppe 

t  Cronaca  di  Buonaccorso  Pitti,  p.  75.  Molini,  at  Florence,  in  his   "  Docu- 

t  Cnmac*  di  Buon»econo  PitU,  p.  76,  menti  di  Storia  Italiana^"'  from  ^\9S. 

See  mJmf  •  Mpin'ted  and  cbaracteriatic  ia  tbo  Royal  Library  at  Pans. 
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di  Carreto,  of  the  circumsUnce,  and  he  voluntarily  evacv- 
ated  the  town  to  proTent  worse  consequeuces.  A  treaty  wu 
therefore  signed  early  in  April  by  which  the  liberty  of  Siena 
was  reestabliahed.  oil  conquests  restored  except  Moiit«pnJ- 
ciono  the  original  cause  of  war,  which  now  remained  to  Flo- 
rence ;  the  port  of  Talamone  waa  agtun  opened  to  her  trade, 
and  tranquillity  once  more  began  to  dawn  on  that  long-vexed 
frontier*. 

The  feudal  chiefs  who  deserted  Florence  in  her  extremity 
had  still  to  be  punished,  and  Jacopo  Salviati  tella  us  thatit  wis 
be  who  accomplished  this  after  much  hard  fighting  for  neariy 
half  a  year,  and  with  such  effect  ae  to  leave  scarcely  a  common 
hut  in  possession  of  the  Ubertini  of  Val  d'Ambra  or  the 
Cofints  of  Bagno  on  the  frontier  of  Romagnai-  This  quiel«d 
Tuscany,  and  about  the  same  period  ambassadors  arrived  from 
th^  antipope  Benedict  XIII.  in  their  way  to  Rome  under 
Florentine  protection  on  a  mission  of  peace  about  the  eccle- 
siastical schism,  but  Bonilace  the  Ninth's  death  in  October 
abruptly  terminated  these  conferences.  After  some  tumults  end 
bloodshed  Innocent  VI.  succeeded;  and  under  French  patron- 
age Benedict  established  himself  in  Genoa  to  further  his  o.wn 
views  and  gain  adherents  in  Italy  ;  to  this  end  he  cheerfully 
united  with  Boucicault  and  the  Genoese  in  a  scheme  for  win- 
ning over  Florence  to  their  side  by  the  sale  of  Pisa,  her  most 
coveted  object, 

Francesco  da  Carrara  excited  the  jealousy  of  Venice  by  his 
occupation  of  Verona  and  Vicenza,  and  in  despite  of  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  Florence  that  powerful  slate  made 
war  against  him  with  such  vigour  that  he  was  soou  brought 
to  extremities  in  Padua,  his  only  remaining  possession.  This 
success  of  her  rival  and  bitterest  enemy  roused  the  fean 
of  Genoa  to  such  a  height  as  to  overcome  all  similar  feelings 

c.  p.  1S5. 
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lb  Florraco  which  lh»  afquisiti<)ti  of  a.  ietpatt  ^fflfl" 

bad  begun  to  excite,  ajtd  secured  her  agreement  to  any 
ire  tending  to  humble  such  a  foe.  Boucimult 
I  to  hare  had  bis  ottii  views  in  the  tninsaction  as  '  ' 
IS  ifae  othen.  but  a  deatre  of  eaving  Francesco  du  Ciunuu 
immon  to  all ;  Florence  vasfirstsoundedlhroughaprivate 
Mat,  and  tins  brought  Ginu  Cappozii  half  officiallr  to 
%  in  order  to  feel  his  way :  the  bueiness  seemed  to  run 
ihly  vheu  Oabriello  conscious  of  his  precarious  tenure 
stsd  on  int«n-iew  with  Maso  degti  Albizzi  at  Vico  Pisano 
t  Ills  weakness  and  inJei'isioii  jiroveil  tern  great  txj  accoin- 

anjtiung.  This  meeting  however  could  not  be  con- 
1  from  the  PisauB  who  believing  themselves  sacrificed 
[  tfaeor  arms  and  drove  Gabriello  and  hia  mother  Maria 
nna,  by  whom  he  was  governed,  into  the  citadel,  where 
Id  oat  antil  Bucooured  from  Genoa.  The  nature  of  Flo- 
le  negotiations  were  now  changed ;  possession  became 
tain  bat  Gabriello,  whose  mother  had  just  been  killed 

&U,  determined  to  sell  the  place :  commissioners  from 
a  together  with  Gino  Capponi  met  bim  at  Pietra  Santa 
ilor  long  discosaion  Pisa  was  sold  to  the  Florentines  for 
lOO  florins  with  immediato  possession  of  the  citadel,  and  an 
BUnding  that  Padna  ms  to  be  relieved  the  moment  the 
:self  should  be  reduced.  There  were  also  other  conditions 
.  fell  with  the  citadel  only  a  few  days  after  it  was  occupied  *. 
e  Pisans  dinHnining  to  be  sold  like  oxen,  and  to  their 

detest«d  enemy;  suppressed  for  the  moment  all  party 
incea  and  joined  in  the  common  cause.  By  force  and 
gem  they  recovered  their  citadel  and  then  sent  ambas- 

imentui  di  O'an  CuipaiH,  p.  Stor.  IlMl.,  Tol.  vi.)  who  n^i  thmt 
^Ratctlta  di  OrvnAaitttt  jn-  250,000  florini  na  the  price.  "CAe 
tuf.    (ffrcwe  1783.)— "Sei    duo  C  w«  imo  L  <  reiwM  *epra, 

i  (id  Tcne)  deU'  Arquiato  di  cOKo."      Cup.   i*,    Ranctoni,    iHont 

HorU  nmoHal  Bd  1406  di  iViUH^  Ub.  iri,p^  971,  At.Stoi.ltil. 
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sadora  to  Florence  offering  to  repay  that  state  all  its  expenses 
in  exchange  for  peace  and  the  restoration  of  Libraiatta  and 
Santa  Maria  in  Castello  which  had  already  been  taken  posses-  i 
sion  of  by  the  Florentines.  The  embassy  was  however  | 
abniptly  dismissed  and  botli  sides  prepared  for  a  war  wfaidi  ! 
Florence  was  not  afraid  to  underbtke  although  she  had  ulrea^ 
p«dd  two  millions  and  a  half  of  gold  since  1401,  and  waa  now 
obliged  to  create  a  new  stock  to  meet  the  coming  expense*. 
A  close  blockade  by  sea  and  land  waa  resolved  on ;  but  this 
unexpected  turn  in  the  fortune  of  Pi^  was  the  signal  for 
Padua's  fall  and  the  ruin  of  Francesco  da  Carrara,  while  it 
permanently  eslablished  the  territorial  power  of  Venice  on  the 
Continent.  Confiding  in  Florentine  assistance  he  rejected  a 
treaty  then  on  the  point  of  signature  and  declared  he  wonld 
hold  out  to  the  last;  his  kinsman  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  had 
been  forced  by  Venice  not  only  to  abandon  his  cause  but 
take  an  active  part  against  him;  no  Lombard  ally  stirred 
in  his  favour ;  Florence  afar  off,  had  too  much  on  her  hands 
to  risk  the  anger  of  Venice  at  such  a  moment,  and  thus  situ- 
ated tlie  Faduans  themselves  began  to  murmur ;  the  Venetians 
terrified  them  with  apprehensions  of  on  assault  and  a  gate 
was  secretly  opened  on  the  seventeenth  of  November :  Fran- 
cesco and  hia  son  retired  to  tlie  citadel  and  tbeuce  endeavoured 
to  treat  but  in  vain ;  he  tlicn  repaired  in  person  to  the  Vene- 
tian camp  and  while  there  both  city  and  citadel  were  lost  by 
treachery.  Still  listening  to  evil  council  he  appeared  in  per 
son  at  Venice,  threw  himself  humbly  on  the  mercy  of  a  govern- 
ment that  had  never  known  mercy  ;  waa  rebuked,  imprisoned, 
and  by  the  advice  of  his  enemy  del  Vermo,  who  observed  that 
"  dead  men  made  no  war,"  was  with  hb  two  sons  Francesco 
and  Jacopo  Bnally  strangled  in  prison.  Two  other  sons  were 
safe  at  Florence;  one  died  in  1407,  the  other,  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  recover  his  principality,  was  taken  and  decapitated 
■  3.  Ammimo,  SloiU,  lib.ivii.,  ^ .  9<)~. 
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EVstife  ia  143J,  and  tlius  lermiinaed  die  chequel'ed  foHiiUes 
ttiiAt  iDnstrioiis  family*. 

The  nnjaintioD  of  Fiiia  was  a  serious  adkir  at  Floreace  and 
FHU  eHbrts  yiero  mndc  to  Heirure  it ;  a  mer«i  lic^nue 
iiuul^rutke  itiis  conquetit  bad  already  coat  much,  and 

ground  van  clenred  for  active  operations :  the 
ig  ob^tacka  were  Ladislaus  klug  of  Naples  a  foung 
'lilte  and  ambiQoua  munarcli  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ottobuon 
.Lie  unemployed  condottiere  iu  possession  of  Partna 
tlie  oib«r.  Liidisku^  then  aiming  at  the  subitigation  of 
that  momr^nt  iiliuo-t  fii  ^maivliy  fr.>?ii  rWA  mir,  m.s 
fluted  by  a  promise  not  t<)  be  thnarted  in  his  enterprise, 
md  Ottobaon  Terzo  was  similarly  paralysed  by  a  large  anbaidy. 
Hum  points  settled,  it  vaa  determined  to  invest  Pisa  so  closely 
^  B«  snd  land  that  every  hope  of  proTisions  or  succour 
Aoald  be  Tain ;  the  Florentine  camp  was  accordingly  pitched 
It  Ban  Piero  in  Qrado  on  the  river  side  a  little  below  the  town, 
nd«r  the  Florentine  commissioner  Maso  degli  Albizzi,  but 
More  especially  Oino  Capponi  whose  commentaries  furnish  all 
the  puticularB  of  this  memorable  siege. 

There  mre  Florentines  who  would  willingly  have  relin- 
fdsbed  the  enterprise,  but  strong  temptation  and  the  m^ority 
pnrailed :  it  was  popular  as  a  commercial,  a  political,  and  a 
pereonal  object;  for  Pisa  had  ever  been  a  secure  position  for  all 
die  enemies  of  Florence,  it  was  the  great  portal  of  her  foreign 
tnde,  and  the  object  of  a  bitter,  long-enduring,  and  hereditary 
lialred.  The  Pisans'  first  care  was  to  reconcile  internal  factions 
nd  concentrate  all  the  various  flashes  of  party  spirit  into  one 
bright  flame  of  patriotic  indignation  against  a  coinmon  foe ;  the 
itaspanti  were  then  in  power ;  many  of  the  Bergolini  vrith  their 
leaders  of  the  Oambacorti  family  in  exile ;  all  were  recalled,  and 
mdent  qoarreU  lulled  into  present  repose  by  the  mere  threat- 
eidiig  of  the  atonn:  peace  waa  aworn  to  by  adverse  chiefs  u^oq 

IftoriM,  Lib.  irii.,  p.  91S.~MaMoii,  Anno  1405. 
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tbe  sacramental  bread,  and  made  more  solemn  if  nol  more  Ui 
ing,  by  a  nuxture  of  their  blood  with  the  consecrated  wine.  I 
Giovanni  Gambacorta  returned  as  full  of  vengeance  as  bet 
and  in  contempt  of  every  oath,  after  being  elected  captaiD 
the  people,  put  Giovanni  Agnello  to  death,  imprisoned  Bini 
de'  Sacchi  and  many  others,  all  chiefs  of  the  rival  Action,  i 
afterwards  secretly  drowned  most  of  tbem  in  the  sea  *. 

The  Piaans  depended  on  Gambacorta'a  influence  at  Florei 
for  an  honourable  peace  and  he  attempted  to  make  one ;  1 
that  city  would  listen  to  no  overtures  except  as  from  repent 
rebels :  her  army  was  first  commanded  by  Jacopo  Salviat 
Florentine  citizen  who  after  aome  useful  and  active  service  i 
superseded  by  Bertoldo  d^U  Orsini :  but  this  general  show 
more  rapacity  tlian  soldiership  displeased  tho  Florentines  [ 
was  ordered  to  resign  his  command  to  Obizzo  da  Ma 
Carelli.  Active  military  operations  had  continued  throq 
out  the  autumn  of  U06,  and  when  the  camp  vjas  pitch 
before  Pisa  almost  all  its  territory  had  been  subdued ;  T 
Pisano,  a  strong  fortress  ten  miles  from  Pisa  on  the  ri( 
bank  of  the  Amo,  had  been  besieged  and  subsequently  capi 
lated  after  a  long  investment;  the  baths  of  Monte  Piss 
thoi^h  firmly  fenced  were  also  reduced,  and  nearly  all  t 
Fisan  strongholds  captured  f.  Provisions  were  intercepted 
their  voj-age  from  Sicily;  a  squadron  of  Genoese  galleys 
Florentine  pay  blockaded  Porto  Pisano,  and  on  each  bank 
the  Amo  was  erected  a  redoubt  connected  together  by  a  te 
porary  bridge  at  the  site  of  the  Florentine  encampment, 
sudden  flood,  with  timber  launched  from  the  town,  broke  throu 
this  barrier,  and  the  Piaans  in  a  sally  attacked  the  still  i 
finished  bastion  now  severed  from  the  army ;  but  Sfona 

*  GinuCippooi,  Commentari,  P.25B.  — Gino  Cippooi,  CommenUri,  p,2 

— Pogjio  Bniriolini,  Libra  iv.,  p.  11 1.  — C^iloli  di  Giov.  8er  Piere,  ap. 

— Trond,  Amuli,  n>1.  i>. — Sci  Capi-  who  aueru  that  one  of  tbe  beatf 

tolii  di  Qio.  8«r  Piero,  cap.  ii°  (nginei  nllcd  "  Briixitlt "  cut  Mo 

f  Jteapa  Sairitli  Ctoaira,  f.2H-i.  ot  ISOOHa-lTOi- 
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tmte  *-.  This  adTentnre  of  course  broke  off  all  negotiations, 
lot  as  faniine  was  still  eating  on  its  silent  uraj  Gambacorta 
ecretlj  renewed  the  negotiations  with  Gino  Capponi  and 
inallj  consented  to  a  capitulation  which  in  saving  Pisa  from 
U  the  horrors  of  a  storm  enriched  the  former  chief,  who  not 
mlj  fattened  on  his  country's  ruin  but  also  sought  to  prolong 
lis  vengeance  by  a  stipulation  that  all  personal  enemies  of 
he  Gambaoorti  should  with  all  their  living  children,  accord- 
ing to  a  list  which  he  presented  be  declared  public  rebels, 
ind  60  treated.  He  was  moreover  to  have  50,000  florins, 
the  government  of  Bagno,  the  citizenship  of  Florence,  ex- 
emption for  himself  and  family  from  all  tolls  and  taxes,  and 
be  under  the  state's  protection,  besides  several  other  advan- 
tages ;  and  his  brother  was  to  be  made  Bishop  of  Florence, 
or  that  failing  to  have  a  pension  instead.  These  and  other 
private  aggrandisements  formed  nearly  all  the  articles  of  capi- 
tulation, those  regarding  the  public  comprising  only  a  general 
amnesty,  except  for  Gambacorta 's  enemies,  and  exemption 
from  blood,  plunder,  fire,  and  devastation,  both  for  the  city  and 

contadof. 

The  whole  transaction  was  a  secret,  and  on  Gambacorta's 
pan  infamous:  twenty  hostages  were  to  be  delivered  up  to 
him  as  a  pledge,  but  fearful  of  discovery  he  trusted  to  Floren- 
tine honour,  and  a  military  council  was  immediately  assembled 
at  a  place  called  Casa  Bianca  on  the  Amo,  first  to  reconcile 
Sforza  and  Tartaglia  which  was  with  difl&culty  accomplished ; 
and  then  to  settle  the  mode  of  taking  possession  of  Pisa.  In 
this  the  two  rival  captains  differed  and  each  being  well  sup- 
ported there  was  much  confusion  until  Gino  Capponi  impa- 
tiently rose  and  thus  shortly  but  sternly  addressed  them. 
"You  have  often  declared  that  you  would  conquer  Pisa  by 

•  Jaoopo  Salviad,  Cronaca,  p.  249. —  972,  and  note. — S.  Ammirato,  Slor., 

Gino  Capponi,  p.  267.  —  Capitoli  di  Lib.  xvii.,  p.  930.— Gio.  di  Ser.  Piero, 

Clio,  di  Scr  Picro,  cap.  \v.,p,  264,  cap,  v.,  p.  271. 
t  ^ODcJoof,  Star.  PioL,  Lib.  xvi.,  p. 
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chieftam  *,  Sforza  himself  acquired  his  surname  by  an  audi 
cious  bearing  towards  Alberigo  da  Barbiano  even  when  quit 
young  and  serving  in  a  very  subordinate  military  capacity  nU 
the  army  of  that  renowned  commander  f.  Increasing  scani^ 
produced  an  order  for  all  useless  mouths  to  quit  the  besiegtt 
town,  but  it  was  met  by  a  counter-order  from  the  camp  to  hai^ 
ever}'  male  outcast,  and  cut  away  the  hinder  portions  of  femd 
attire  so  as  to  expose  their  nakedness,  and  then  after  brandiqi 
both  checks  with  the  impression  of  the  Florentine  lily  to  dm 
them  bock  under  the  walls.  This  not  having  been  found  sd 
iicient  their  noses  wore  amputated  in  addition,  and  some  mdi 
prisoners  hanged  under  the  ramparts  within  sight  of  the  wholi 
population.  These  were  Gino  Capponi's  acts  and  were  justifiai 
by  existing  usages ;  Cjiovanni  Oambacorta  s  cruelty  went  a) 
further,  and  seeing  defence  hopeless  he  offered  to  treat  fori 
surrender.  Wliile  negotiations  were  in  progress  the  taif 
showed  sudden  signs  of  rejoicing  and  soon  after  the  Duke  ^ 
Burgundy's  anns  and  banners  were  everywhere  displayed; 
then  issued  forth  tlie  royal  herald  in  all  the  pomp  of  his  timi 
and  office,  to  give  the  Florentines  solemn  warning  that  Pmi 
now  belonged  to  his  master  and  advise  them  to  cease  from  ao| 
further  niolesttition.  No  troops  having  been  despatched  ^ 
enforce  this  command  the  herald  s  hands  were  tied  togethaf 
and  by  the  general's  order  he  was  tossed  into  the  Amoj 
he  escaped,  and  making  his  way  to  Florence  received  no  synj 
pathy ;  but  an  embassy  was  forthwith  despatched  to  the  dokii 
and  his  cousin  Charles  VI.  of  France  to  explain  and  lemo^ 

;1 

•  O.  Capponi,  p.  164.  zarc  ancor   me  ffiovane    come  fii 

t  In  the  distribution  of  some  plunder  ffli  (iHHf     Certo  bim  ti  s'awkng  M 

he  quarrelled  with  his  comrades  and  norne  di  Sforsa"    '^  What  1  dott  mfl^ 

the  dispute  was  referred  to  Alberigo  to  force  me  too,  young  man,  u  thoi^ 

who  gave  it  against  bim.     On  this  ho  do^t    others?      Certes  the    name  « 

showed  such  anger  and  audacity  that  Sfonui  well  Iwcomes  thcc." — This  MMft 

the  general,  who  knew  something  of  spread  through  the  army  and  be  efi^ 

A/g  bold  overbearing  temiK*r,  said  to  at'ler  bore  that  name. — {Scip.  ^— -*" 

Ifjw  in  ridicule,  **  Or  vorrai  to,  Sfor-  rato,liV\).xv\\.,Y-^^^i^-^ 


|>;     Tliia  advenLure  of  course  brdke  off  all  n 
t  Amine  was  still  eating  on  its  sileul  vay  I      .id 
f  rrnened  the  uegodationB    'with   Uino   C.  ■ 

toBUOited  to  a  capitiilalaaa  nhiob  in  saving 
■■nmof  a  alonu  euricbed  tlie  former  chiui, 
■pOldtn  liiB  country's  ruin  but  also  sought  to  ; 
Emdcs  by  s  fitipulntion  ibat  all  personal  enei 
Bifaaconi  should  with  all  their  living  children,  bi 
\M  list  nbich  be  presented  he  dei:l>ired  public  rei: 
I  treated.      He  was  moreover  to  have  00,000  Honns, 
FTemment  of  Bngao,  the   citizenship  of  Florence,  ex- 
n  for  himself  find  family  from  all  Udls  and  Utxes.  and 
ler  the  state's  protection,  besides  several  other  advan- 
and  his  brother  iraa  to  be  made  Bishop  of  Florence, 
t  failing  to  have  a  pension  instead.    These  and  other 
I  a^ratidiBements  formed  nearly  all  the  articles  of  capi- 
D,  those  regarding  the  public  comprising  only  a  geneial 
ly,   except  for   Gambacorta's   enemies,  and  exemption 
lood,  plunder,  fii«,  and  devastation,  both  for  the  city  and 

whole  transaction  vas  a  secret,  and  on  Gambacorta's 
j&mous:  twenty  hostages  were  to  be  delivered  up  to 
■■  a  pledge,  bat  fearful  of  discovery  he  trusted  to  Floren- 
mouT,  and  a  military  council  was  immediately  assembled 
lace  called  Casa  fiianca  on  the  Amo,  first  to  reconcile 
I  and  Tartaglia  which  was  with  difficulty  accomplished 
len  to  settle  the  mode  of  taking  possession  of  Fisa.  In 
le  two  rival  captains  differed  and  each  being  well  sup- 
there  was  much  confusion  until  Gino  Capponi  impa- 
■  rose  and  thus  shortly  but  sternly  addressed  them, 
have  often  declared  that  you  would  conquer  Pisa  by 

a  Siliiati,  Cnnua,  p.  349.—  972,  and  lUjU.—S.  Ammlnlo,  StOT., 
■pponi,  p.  267.  — Cijvioli  di  Lib.  xvii^  p.  330.— Gio.  diSci.Pitto, 
'irrFScm.iTp.  ir.,p.  SS4.  ctp.  T.,p.  271, 

foif  Slor.  Pior  Lib.  xri.,  p. 
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"  your  personal  valour  and  now  vhen  it  is  in  oar  power  to 
"  open  whichever  of  her  gates  we  please,  do  ;ou  stdll  heaitata, 
■'  O  vile  aad  worthless  goatry,  for  fear  of  assassination  ?  Are 
"  3(ou  terrified  at  a  besieged  and  starving  people  ?  No  more 
"  of  this  triflbg :  it  is  our  pleasure  that  you  enter  by  ^ 
"  Gate  of  Saint  Mark  and  each  of  yon  will  give  strict  com- 
"  tnand  and  formal  warning  to  your  soldiers  that  no  tumult 
"  will  be  suffered ;  and  all  of  you  are  now  commanded  on  pain 
"  of  death  to  conduct  yoursetves  as  if  marching  through  the 
"  streets  of  Florence :  you  will  moreover  be  held  personally 
"  answerable  for  the  behaviour  of  your  troops  and  servanti, 
"  therefore  issue  such  orders  as  will  insure  prompt  obedience 
"  to  our  commands." 

To  this  Frauceschino  della  Mimndola  replied  :  "  ¥ou  gire 
"  us  rough  and  rigid  orders !  but  if  the  Pisans  chance  to  turn 
"  on  us,  liow  are  we  then  to  act  ?  If  this  happen  will  yon  not 
"  then  suffer  us  to  repel  them  by  every  means?  By  fire  aod 
"  by  plunder?" 

Oioo,  whose  impatience  would  hardly  Buffer  him  to  wait 
until  this  officer  had  finished,  turned  sharply  towards  him  and 
with  an  angry  countenance  replied:  " FranceBchino,  Franoes- 
"  chino.  we  will  permit  no  robbery  in  any  form ;  and  if  the 
"  people  turn  on  us  or  other  accident  occur,  why  we  ourselves 
"  will  l>e  there  as  well  as  thou  and  will  command  thee  and  all 
■'  the  rest  as  to  what  may  be  expedient  at  the  moment :  where- 
"  fore  thou  mayest  spare  thy  labour,  for  what  we  have  com- 
"  manded  shall  surely  be  obeyed." 

After  this  resolute  conduct  Gino  repaired  to  Florence  and 
explained  all  to  the  Seignory :  he  informed  them  that  Pisa 
might  be  had  with  or  without  a  capitulation  for  it  could  not 
hold  out  much  longer.  If  by  cnpitulation,  be  said,  they  would 
save  an  unhappy  people  from  the  multiplied  horrors  of  a  storm ; 
they  would  receive  an  uninjured  town;  they  would  acquire 
merit  with  Ood  and  man,  and  they  would  perpetuate  tlieir 
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irnie  Bmoa^  disunt  uutious.  A  council  wbs  Jnmdlirtely 
UBf  ubled  unit  uut  (if  fortj'-aevea  secret  votes  then  wan  fer^- 
(ix  black  t-eans  id  favour  of  rapituladdu.  I)iscot>taat«d  It  Ulil 
ilight  «twit  of  nnHitiimly  tlie  ijuestloii  yraa  again  nlled  for  bj 
acclnnuttion  und  a  second  ballot  gitve  an  uouiodiflsd  ieamon 
for  llio  more  lioniaue  course  of  jiolicy. 

Oino  Capponi  and  Baflolommoo  Corbinelli  wan  upfoattiti 
piblic  sTitdics  to  complete  ihe  transaction ;  houtigw  were  to 
be  sent  by  the  eighth  of  October  to  Ltbrsfattu  imdw  the  oa» 
of  Sforza,  and  wheii  evcrrthing  was  prepared  Gambscorta 
dnub'lful  of  thf  ciri/eii^'  iiiitiLrnntion  if  the  buaineBB  traaspired 
wished  posMwion  tn  be  taken  at  night;  but  the  oantiouB 
Florentines  only  occupied  a  gate  until  dawn  of  day  vhen  the 
whole  army  mored  steadily  forward  with  coloun  flying,  and  at 
mmse  appeared  with  glittering  anuR  before  the  portal  of  Saint 
MmA  where  Giovanni  Gambacorta  anxionsly  awaited  them. 
fie  held  a  veirettone  or  light  dart  in  his  hand  and  in  pre- 
mting  it  to  Gino  Capponi  aaid,  "  I  present  yon  with  thia 
"  arrow  aa  an  emblem  of  the  lordship  of  Pisa  the  most  beau- 
"  tiful  jewel  of  which  Italy  can  boast :  it  now  remains  for  yon 
"  to  command  me  in  what  I  hare  further  to  execute  *." 

Gambacorta  was  immediately  ^ven  in  charge  to  Bernardo 

CaTslcanti  one  of  the  ten  ministers  of  war,  and  the  troops 

.  atcapied  the  market-place  whence  they  quietly  paraded  the 

I  meets  in  mihtaiy  array,  at  that  time  a  veiy  common  mode 

I   rf  taking  posseesion,  while  the  whole  population  gazed  in  fear 

ad  wonder  from  their  windows,  few  being  aware  of  what  bad 

lecurred,  so  well  concealed  was  the  whole  transaction.     Nor 

did  the  soldiers  nuurel  less  at  the  pale  emaciated  &ceB  that, 

I   fsnfal  and  doubting,  gazed  with  famished  looks  upon  their 

biarafy:    some   more  considerate  aoldiers   had  brought  with 

.   Aam  a  few  loavea  which  they  threw  to  little  children  at  the 

I     *  OiM  CqipeDV  Ctmnfolmn,  p.  S7I.     Oio.  di  8u  Picro,  cip.  t„  who  nl\t 
I     -at  A^mbmUi  Lit.  zwSL,  p.  9g0^     CorbiatSU  -  J>ttrigi." 
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windoirs  (for  Bome  faint  fleams  of  a  betur  nature  glance  from 
the  worst  of  mea  and  in  the  worst  of  times,  as  if  BtiJl  movod 
by  its  he&venly  aflinilies)  aud  no  bird  of  prey,  says  Gino 
Capponi,  was  ever  more  rapid  in  darting  on  ita  qnany  tliui 
these  young  creatures  on  the  food  thus  throTni  amougst  them. 
Brothers  and  sisters  fought  for  every  piece  and  dcyonred  it 
with  a  mvenouBsess  that  excited  general  astonishment.  Gino 
ordered  ahnndance  of  proTiaions  to  be  supplied  and  crowds  of 
every  rank  rushed  madly  to  the  banquet ;  many  killed  them- 
sdves  by  sudden  repletion ;  the  priors,  and  Gambacorta  him- 
self had  long  lived  on  linseed  cakes ;  there  was  no  more  grain 
or  flour,  only  a  little  sugar  and  cassia  and  three  famished 
cows  in  the  public  stores :  all  else  was  eaten,  even  the  very 
grass  of  the  now  desolate  streets  was  dried  and  pulverized  and 
kneaded  into  something  resembling  bread. 

Gino  then  took  possession  of  the  public  palace  and  com- 
menced Florentine  rule ;  but  so  mild  was  it  and  so  unusual 
in  these  times  during  the  first  moments  of  conquest  when 
horrors  alone  were  expected,  that  people  still  remained  in 
doubt&l  and  anxious  apprehension  until  reassured  by  the  fol- 
lowing speech  addressed  iu  the  name  of  Florence  to  an  as- 
sembly of  civic  authorities  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Pisa. 

"  Honourable  citizens  we  know  not  whether  your  sins  or 
"  our  merits  have  induced  the  Almighty  to  bestow  on  ua  the 
"  lordship  of  this  community  which  with  vast  expense  and 
"  solicitude  we  have  acquired;  but  certes  by  your  own  dissen- 
"  sions  is  this  city  reduced  to  such  a  conditbn  that  until  Flo- 
"  rence  heraelf  be  diminished  and  enfeebled  we  shall  ever  be 
"  ready  and  able  to  overcome  you  ;  and  still  we  are  animated 
"  by  every  desire  to  preserve  the  conquest,  with  death  and 
"  extermination  to  all  who  dare  oppose  us.  And  when  you 
"  reflect  on  past  events,  on  the  many  times  that  you  have 
'  endangered  the  liberty  of  our  commonwealth,  yon  must  own 
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"  that  Piaa  hae  alvajrs  baen  the  receptacle  of  whoever  desired 
"  to  enter  Tuscan;  as  an  eneiii;.  With  tiie  English  company 
"  yon  stripped  and  flayed  our  countiy ;  you  plotted  with  the 
"  Visconti  of  Milan  and  a&rded  tLem  every  assistance  to 
"  ityure  and  subdue  as ;  nay,  you  even  allowed  yourselves  to 
"  be  sold  to  Gian-Galeazzo  and  voluntarily  suffered  even  his 
"  tyratmy  Sat  the  mere  pleasure  of  outraging  Florence,  and 
"  thus  manymore  offences  of  a  like  nature  might  be  enumerated 
"  bat  as  they  are  well  known  to  yourselves  I  will  now  pass 
"  them  over.  Yet  bearing  such  wrongs  fresh  in  our  memory 
"  you  will  see  that  Florence  could  not  have  doue  less  than  she 
"  has  done  with  a  just  regard  to  her  own  safety:  nor  can  you 
"  be  reasonably  displeased  with  her  sway,  for  our  ms^iiicent 
"  and  illustrious  seigniors  have  commanded  that  we  govern 
"  with  justice  and  impartiality  until  others  are  sent  to  relieve 
"  us,  and  of  this  you  may  already  observe  the  effects ;  for 
"  having  been  conquered  by  a  siege  during  which  you  were 
"  reduced  to  such  extremity  as  to  be  compelled  either  to  open 
"  year  gates  or  die  within  three  days  of  starvation,  all  of  which 
"  was  well  known  to  us;  we  yet  prefer  the  milder  course  and 
"  by  making  a  present  of  50,000  florins  to  Giovanni  Gomba- 
"  oorta  for  the  delivery  of  jour  city  have  happily  preserved  it 
"  from  storm  and  plunder.  By  refusing  any  capitulation  we 
I  "  should  still  have  had  the  town  and  our  troops  the  booty : 
"  nhicb  as  they  assert  could  not  in  Justice  be  denied  them;  and 
"you  have  now  seen  that  they  entered  more  like  priests  than 
I  **  toldiers,  bo  that  not  the  shghtest  outrage  as  far  as  we  know, 
I  "  bos  occurred  to  a  single  creature,  Even  we  ourselves  are 
"  ibrced  to  wonder  that  no  scandal,  no  violence  has  broken  out 
"  UDongst  the  multitude  of  soldiers  here  assembled,  but  that 
"  everything  has  moved  as  calmly  as  a  review  in  the  streets  of 
"  Florence ;  nay  they  have  acted  with  even  more  circumspec- 
■■  tioii  than  they  woold  have  used  in  that  capital ;  for  had  oa 
"  Dunj  biaie  tbaa  entered,  more  disorders  would  assuT^^ 
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have  been  committed.  But  the  principal  object  of  m^r  pre- 
sent mission  is  to  comfort  you  with  an  Hssumnce  from  onr 
Seignor;  that  not  according  to  past  deeds  but  as  good  and 
repentant  cliildren  joii  will  now  be  lenientl;  treated.  And 
we  are  further  commanded  to  aay  that  you  and  eTei7  other 
citizen  may  be  assured  that  notwithstanding  any  crimes,  or 
excesses,  or  proclamations  s^nat  individuals,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  occasion,  committed  np  to  this  day ;  and  also 
in  despite  of  any  compact  made  with  Giovanni  Gambacorla 
about  rebels,  which  he  wished  to  be  ratified  by  public  trealr, 
and  which  compact  cannot  be  justly  observed  aa  you  will  be 
duly  advised  of;  if  notwithstanding  these  tilings  any  of  j-oa 
have  suffered  wrong  let  him  come  and  complain,  for  so  we 
command ;  and  you  will  see  by  the  result  that  such  punish- 
ment will  follow  as  may  be  an  example  to  all;  neither  is 
there  an  injury  so  triSing  that  the  gibbets  which  we  have  set 
up  in  divers  parts  of  the  town,  and  the  fetters,  and  the  public 
executioners  that  stand  ready  in  the  market-place  shall  not  be 
employed  against  those  who  disobey  our  commands.  And  in 
have  moreover  warned  the  captains  and  condottieri  now  pre- 
sent, that  if  any  of  their  followers  infringe  these  laws  we  will 
make  tlieiti  personally  answerable  for  their  people's  conduct. 
and  inflict  on  them  the  same  punishment  as  if  they  wan 
themselves  the  actual  offenders ;  therefore  be  of  good  cheer 
and  doubt  nothing.  Open  all  your  shops  and  stores,  attend 
to  your  usual  af^ra,  trade  and  market  securely,  and  have 
conhdence  in  our  protection.  You  will  moreover  do  visely 
to  send  a  solemn  deputation  to  the  feet  of  our  illustrioui 
Seignory  with  full  instructions  to  acknowledge  their  authori^; 
for  although  they  are  already  benignly  disposed,  still  such  a 
proceeding  will  tend  to  confirm  them ;  and  you  can  then  also 
suggest  the  nature  of  that  reform  now  become  expedient 
for  this  city,  and  from  which  great  benefit  will  assuredly 
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WImq  Ono  hid  taaSAai  thu  ftrm  and  benevolent  speech 
idneh  diorim  the  ohancter  of  the  man  and  noet  of  hie  iUust^ 
CobDj,  (a  noe  of  honeet  lame  in  Florantine  hiatoiy)  and  in 
idneh  he  so  keenfyexpoaed  the  perfidy  (if  Oambaoorta;  Measer 
Baitdo  Gian^dino  of  Piombino  replied  for  his  ftUow-dtizens  in 
■nemioBaoaMnifaattDoaljeotin  manj  parts  even  Car  the  &llen 
cwdWoaef  hjaewmtiy;  yet  interesting  as  an  exhibition  of  the 
aialie  of  miaeiy  and  oppression  firom  which  oonqnest  had  just 
lelieved  ttem.    Bpealdng  firom  a  acriptualteirt.  as  was  still  the 
enstom;  after  aoknowledging  their  own  ftnlts  and  landing  Flo- 
rentine clemency;  he  declared,  that  if  they  had  been  previously 
culpable  their  late  sufferings  must  have  weaned  them  from 
former  errors  and  taught  them  to  look  up  to  Florence  for  future 
benefits.      "  She  has  saved  our  city/'  he  continues,  '*  from 
'  plunder  and  does  not  now  seem  disposed  as  many  believe  to 
'  destroy  but  increase  it  as  much  as  lies  in  her  power,  and  at 
'  least  under  her  rule  vre  shall  not  be  starved  or  plundered  as 
'  in  the  days  of  Qabriello,  who  from  you  Messer  Bartolommeo 
da  Soomo  as  I  remember,  took  d5,000  florins  under  threats 
'  of  death  if  not  instantly  disbursed :  nor,  as  in  the  time  of 

•  Giovanni  Gambacorta  befel  you  Messer  Gherardo  di  Oom- 
'  pagno,  who  were  reputed  to  be  the  most  wealthy  man  not  of 
'  Pisa  only  but  of  all  Italy ;  who  without  a  crime  were  repeat- 
'  edly  tortured  to  extract  money  from  your  sufferings,  which  as 
'  I  believe  entirely  ruined  you.  I  say  nothing  of  the  adulteries, 
'  the  massacres,  and  other  enormities  that  were  committed ;  I 

•  say  nothing  of  the  deaths  of  our  fellow-dtizens,  especially 

•  of  the  Sacchi  fiEunily  in  common  with  many  others ;  I  say 

•  nothing  of  our  starvation,  for  there  is  no  need  to  tell  in 

•  vrords  what  is  vnitten  in  our  feces  and  in  the  faces  of  our 

•  families ;  but  merely  as  an  example  I  wl\  relate  what  hap- 
'  pened  to  Messer  Bartolommeo  del  Scomo  there  before  you 

who  is  still  reputed  the  richest  citizen  of  Pisa ;  and  wVisX 
'Ae  miffered,  multitudes  bare  also  suffered.     Heaxmg,  i^taa 
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. "  very  moming,  tliat  eveiy  body  mi^t  have  bread,  be  sent 
"  for  a  portion  which  he  cast  down  before  bis  family  io  the 
"  great  hall  where  more  than  thirty  mouths  were  &nusb> 
"  ing.  At  sight  of  this  the  children  joyfidly  exclaimed,  '  0 
"  father,  father,  and  thaU  we  have  dinner  loo ! '  It  was 
"  because  they  had  so  little  food  that  this  new  meal  appeared  s 
"  miracle  and  they  etill  expected  a  return  of  their  former  sof- 
"  ferings.  A  few  days  before,  the  said  Bartolommeo  had  par- 
"  chased  a  quarter  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  of  eighteen  pounds  tot 
"  eighteen  broad  florins*  nor  could  he  get  a  grain  more  for  hit 
"  money ;  so  that  we  ought  to  thank  the  most  high  Qod  who 
"  has  snatched  ns  from  such  misery  and  given  us  just  and 
"  merciful  rulers  under  whose  equitable  government  we  may 
"  now  hope  for  some  tranquillity  "f. 

A  parliament  was  next  assembled  and  twenty  ambassadors 
immediately  despatched  to  Florence ;  they  wore  followed  by 
Gambacorta  and  two  hundred  citizens  of  note  all  of  whom  were 
unexpectedly  retained  as  hostages  for  two  years  until  a  new 
citadel  vras  erected.  Gino  Capponi  who  had  gained  golden 
opinions  through  his  uncommon  vigilance  and  integrity,  directed 
as  it  vnis  by  great  talents  and  softened  by  more  humanity  than 
was  then  common  in  the  treatment  of  enemies,  became  the  first 
governor  of  Pisa ;  and  thus  was  the  October  of  1400  rendered 
famous  in  Florentine  stoi^-  by  the  lamentable  fall  of  an  ancient 
rival  and  sometime  friend,  the  willing  host  of  every  enemy  and 
a  detested  yet  indispensable  neighbour;.  Anxiety  now  ceased 
in  Florence ;  an  extended  domain  was  added  to  the  repubUcas 
territoiy;  a  sea-port  secured  for  trade  ;  stronger  protection  for 

*  It  mppnn  br  thi<  that  tbs  Pinn  f  Oino  Cappani,  CDDimeat,  p.  374. 

&aio    or  buihel   of  vhcit   vtighcd  t  The  coal  of  ibis  entcipnio  wu  (roni 

72  lU.  Tmy,  wben  ifaM  of  Florence  GiM  (o  lul  »  grcH  tint  Cario  teili  u 

ma  but  fi21bi.     Thn  Florino  largo  or  the  FlorcDlinci  rallrd  Piu,in  alliuion 

br««d  florin  vu  about  ^  more  thin  the  to  their   public    alocka — " /{  MohU 

Fiorino  di  Sujigello,  or  Ktiei  florin  for  tMla  Panra."    "  The  Mount  of  Ter- 

ttiding.    {Vlic  Fiorino  d' On  Ilha-  ror."  (PaHa  It*,  p.  29i.) 
♦toi^  op.  xriii*.,  p,  331.) 
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friends,  aiul  a  new  and  distant  bamer  against  enemies.  Sulenni 
religious  processions  and  public  rejoicings  followed  tliis  gi*and 
catastrophe ;  the  sacred  picture  of  Madonna  dell*  Impruneta 
vas  carried  in  pomp  to  Florence ;  the  nation  bowed  before  it, 
and  the  ninth  of  October  was  set  apart  for  ever  as  a  day  of 
unirenal  festiyity  to  commemorate  so  important  a  conquest*. 

It  was  not  80  in  Pisa :  there  it  is  true,  hunger  and  physical 
snflfermgs  were  mitigated  or  removed ;  **  but  a  wounded  spirit 
who  can  bear?"  Many  noble  families  after  the  loss  of  freedom 
with  fire  hundred  years  of  independence  and  accumulated 
^ry  disdained  both  ease  and  safety !  They  saw  the  mournful 
shadows  of  past  ages  glide  hefore  them  and  wave  a  long  adieu 
to  the  scenes  of  departed  greatness !  Pisa  H^e  free  and  flourish' 
ing  had  been  their  beloved  country ;  Pisa  the  slave  of  Florence 
became  hateful;  their  former  tyrants,  however  odious,  were 
their  own ;  their  present  rulers,  however  merciful,  were  their 
most  detested  enemies,  and  worse ;  their  conquerors !  Even 
the  ledeeming  attribute  of  mercy  did  not  long  survive  to 
soften  the  horrors  of  subjection  f,  and  numbers  emigrated  to 
other  climes  or  followed  the  career  of  arms,  in  which  they 
could  still  lift  the  sword  and  spear  against  their  country's 

*  Giao  Capponi,  Connnentari,  p.  269,  inhabitants  ;    and  ^we  have   so  many 

&Cf  and  pauim, — Poggio  Bracdolini,  times  written  aboat  this  to  the  Captain 

Stor.  Fkr^  Lib.  !▼.,  p.  108,  &c*. —  of  the  People  there  that  we  are  tired. 

S.   Anunirato,    Storia,  Lib.  xvii.,   p.  His  last  reply  to  as  was,  that  the  men- 

925,  &c*. — Domen.  Bnoninsegni,  Lib.  at-arms  prevented  him,  for  he  was  not 

IT.,  p.  797. — Tronci,  Annali  Pisani,  in  favoar  with  their  captain.    We  will 

ToL  iT.9  whidi  finishes  his  Annals. —  that  thou  dost  now  snpport  him  and  be* 

Gio.  di  Ser  Piero,  Capitolo  vi.  come  acquainted  with  everything ;  and 

f  By  a  letter  dated    14th  January,  let  your  means  be  by  the  use  of  every 

i  431 ,  from  the  Balia  of  the  Ten  of  War  harshness  {ctsprezza)  and  every  cruelty, 

to  Avenrdo  de*  Medio,  then  Floreu-  for  we  know  that  every  other  medicine 

tine  oonnnissary  in  Pisa,  we  learn  the  will  come  to  little.  They  (the  Floren- 

spirit  in  which  this  poor  diy  was  treated  HneB)  have  confidence  in  and  encourage 

by  Florence. — **  Here  it  is  held  by  all  thee  to  be  very  quick  in  execution ; 

that  the  principal  and  most  active  sys-  for  anything  more  grateful  to  this  peo* 

tern  that  can  be  recommended  for  the  pie   could  not  be  accomplished.*'*  — 

security  of  that  city  (Pisa)^  would  be  (Fabronif  Magni  CMmiilfediceiTUa- 

to  enspt^i/  afeitbea»  and  other  Fisaa  vol,  n°,  p.  8,  4^  Ed.) 
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foes*.  Thenireforth  the  name  of  PiaiL,  except  for  one  short, 
eventfol  and  glorious  moment,  appoare  no  more  in  TuBcan 
history  except  as  a  sulgecl  proTintrc. 

During  the  last  century  Florence  had  generally  fought  for 
freedom,  independence,  and  the  lalftiice  of  Italian  power;  but 
since  Gian-Galeazzo'e  death  for  aggrandiaeiuent  alone :  neither 
the  war  of  Lucca  nor  Umt  in  which  Arczzo  fell  were  begun  for 
the  nohler  olijecl,  and  peace  might  Lave  well  been  made  at 
Viseonte's  denih.  Great  anxiety  was  now  removed,  and  the 
value  of  property  and  public  credit,  were  rapidly  and  vonder 
fully  augmented,  according  to  Dati.  full  one-fourth,  by  the  in- 
creased facility  of  trade  and  general  security :  but  further  than 
this  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  real  permanent  aod 
political  strength  were  gained  by  the  anneiation  of  a  fererish 
weak  and  uncongenial  state  which,  like  those  birds  that  die 
of  vexation  when  encaged,  never  could  adjust  its  shoulden 
to  the  yoke  and  shook  it  off  on  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity f.  When  Gberardo  d'Appiano  refusing  all  Floren- 
tine advances  sold  Pisa  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  in  1899  for 
300,000  florins,  tbe  inhabitants  rejoiced  in  the  act  through 
sheer  enmity  to  Florence  which  they  fully  expected  would  soon 
fall  under  that  prince's  dominion,  and  Lucca,  Siena,  and  almost 
all  her  Tuscan  neighbours  Joined  in  this  feeling  against  her 
and  of  amity  with  Visconte;  some  because  tbey  liked  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  winning  side  ;  but  moat  from  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  Florentine  wealth  and  ascendimcy.  How  a  few 
fleeting  years  had  changed  everything  but  enmity !  Visconte 
was  no  more  ;  his  dominions  were  ruined,  his  people  butchered, 
bis  revenues  plundered,  his  sons  despoiled,  his  armies  defeated, 
his  generals  faithless,  his  friends  false,  and  his  children's 
inheritance,  which  cost  so  much  blood  and  crime,  clutched  by 
a  set  of  powerful  and  remorseless  ruffians !  Lucca  was  a 
cypher;  Siena  bamh\eA ;  and  Pisa,  the  once  mi%htj  Pisa !  the 

iiioondi,  vol  «'.,  cup.  ix.  +  Goto  T>iH\,8vin»  ii  ^itbme.v^^'^- 
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bcos  of  hate  and  war  1  was  now  the  vanqoished  thrall  of  that 
rery  people  whose  ruin  she  then  so  mtenselj  coveted !  The 
^heel  of  fortune  had  changed,  and  its  downward  turn  had 
nought  adverse  points  into  new  and  singular  opposition. 

Florence  after  this  effort  would  willingly  have  reposed ;  she 
required  leisure  to  consolidate  her  newly-acquired  dominion 
ind  lost  no  time  in  regulating  the  civil  and  military  occupation 
3(f  the  country,  hut  long  rest  was  denied  her.  Fifteen  hun- 
lied  lances  composed  the  garrison  of  Pisa ;  troops  were  distri- 
buted throughout  the  territory ;  a  hoard  of  ten  commissioners 
ims  ordered  to  superintend  the  rehuilding  of  the  ancient  citadel 
93  well  as  all  other  fortifications  necessary  throughout  the 
Pisan  state.  Governors  were  distributed  over  the  land  with 
extensive  and  unusual  authority  and  a  Florentince  prelate  of 
the  Adimari  family  became  archbishop  of  the  conquered  city. 
Thus  was  completed  the  subjugation  of  this  ancient  and  once 
powerful  commonwealth.  By  the  valour  of  her  arms  she  had 
in  early  times  conquered  both  Corsica  and  Sardinia  from  the 
Saracens ;  she  had  been  long  mistress  of  Elba  and  the  Tuscan 
Sea:  had  spread  her  commerce  far  and  wide,  and  possessed 
vast  power  and  influence  in  the  Levant  especially  at  Acre,  in 
those  days  a  city  of  great  wealth  and  importance ;  but,  after 
repeated  victories  over  Genoa,  fortune  at  length  failed  and  the 
fatal  battle  of  Meloria  ultimately  crushed  her  as  a  nation. 

Florence  was  soon  engaged  in  fresh  troubles,  and  during  the 
siege  of  Pisa  had  also  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  her  most 
useful  and  distinguished  ministers  in  the  celebrated  Coluccio 
Salutati ;  he  died  on  the  fourth  of  May  and  was  interred  with 
great  magnificence  at  the  public  charge,  but  whether  crowned 
or  not  with  the  laurel  wreath  as  intended  is  now  uncertain. 
As  a  powerful  organ  of  the  public  voice  he  was  invaluable  and 
his  classic  pen  would  have  materially  assisted  all  Bubsequent 
negotiations  *. 

-  Bomn^egni,  Uistorie  Fiorcut,  Lib.  iV.,  p.  708. 
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The  schism,  which  commenced  with  Pope  Urban  VI.  in  1978, 
Still  divided  the  church  uotvitbstanding  every  effort  to  unitA 
antagonist  interestfl :  the  death  of  Boniface  IX,  in  1404 
had  abruptly  broken  off  negotiations  with  Benedict 
XIII.  a  cunning  and  ambitious  churchman,  who  however  found 
bis  equals  in  most  of  the  tegitimate  pontiff.  Various  and  succes- 
sive attempts  had  long  been  making  to  reconcile  the  church  with 
itself  both  by  kings  and  coromou wealths ;  and  even  some  cardi- 
nals of  both  courts  exerted  themselves  to  heal  the  vround,  but  ^ 
in  vain  because  the  promises  made  in  conclave  were  forgotten  on 
the  throne  and  a  popedom  once  grasped  was  not  so  easily  relin- 
quished. Innocent  VII.  succeeded  Boniface  IX.  in  1404  and  for 
a  while  remained  quiet  at  Rome  and  willing  to  continue  so, 
but  showed  no  signs  of  exerting  himself  to  heal  the  schism 
much  less  of  abdicating  forapurpose  so  holy;  he  had  misctuer- 
oua  relations  too,  and  the  Romans  became  impatient  angiy  and 
ready  for  sedition.  They  were  encour^ed  by  Giovanni  Colonna 
and  King  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  a  young  unscrupuloua  and 
ambitious  monarch  whose  eye  was  fixed  on  Rome  as  a  certmn 
conquest :  tumults  soon  began ;  treachery,  murder,  and  pro- 
miscuous slaughters  as  usual  stained  the  scene,  and  Pope 
Innocent  ultimately  (led  for  safety  to  Viterbo.  Ladislaus  made 
an  attempt  on  Rome  and  occupied  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo ; 
Innocent  soon  after  relumed,  made  bis  peace  with  the  king 
and  died  on  the  sixth  of  November  J  400.  Gregory  XII.  sue- 
oeeded,  with  long  promises  and  short  performance  as  regarded 
tjie  schism,  yet  so  animated  a  cj>rreapondence  was  maintained 
between  the  rival  priests  that  for  some  time  the  world  began  to 
hope,  and  was  deceived  *. 

Savona  was  named  as  a  meeting-placo  but  this  was  subse- 
quently changed  ;  Gregoty  proceeded  to  Siena,  and 
even  to  Lucca  in  1408;  Benedict  to  Savona,  Spezift 
and  Frotovenere ;  both  then  halted:  one  would  not  Stir  from 
■  Hut>lDli,Ann>1i,Aniii  1403,1406,1407. 
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and*  the  other  would  not  quit  the  water,  and  neither 
smcere.  Pietra  Santa,  Carrara,  Layenza,  Motrone,  Leg- 
and  Pisa  were  successivelj  proposed  for  a  conference ; 
be  object  of  both  pontifis  was  deceit,  not  reconciliation ; 
lis  both  most  have  abdicated,  and  neither  was  disposed 
ch  humility.  Benedict  was  the  more  active :  with  the 
of  Boadcaalt  he  despatched  eleven  galleys  to  surprise 
)  but  Ladislans  had  already  occupied  that  city  on  the 
mth  of  April  1408  *.  It  was  a  decisive  stroke  and  dealt, 
supposed,  with  Gregory's  concurrence  on  purpose  to 
rb  the  negotiations  :  besides  which  he  wanted  to  make  a 
otion  of  cardinals,  against  his  promise,  and  this  alarmed 
ollege  as  it  proved  his  insincerity  about  resigning  the 
if  required  for  the  church's  welfere.  The  measure  was 
jly  opposed ;  seven  cardinals  disgusted  with  his  conduct 
rew  from  court  and  retired  to  Pisa ;  they  were  coun- 
ced  by  Florence  and  finally  appealed  to  a  future  pope  and 
eral  council.  This  rendered  Gregory  uneasy  at  Lucca  ; 
"ote  to  Ladislaus  for  an  escort  of  Neapolitan  troops  and  the 
'  glad  to  prevent  the  coimcil  by  gaining  a  military  footing 
iiscany  demanded  safe  conduct  from  Florence  for  seven 
red  lances  and  provision  for  himself  and  soldiers.  The 
lory  was  alarmed ;  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Home,  and  the 
St  was  finally  refused :  Ladislaus  gave  them  their  choice, 
r  to  comply,  or  manage  so  that  the  pope  should  withdraw 
"equisition  which  he  as  a  feudatory  of  the  church  was 
1  to  obey;  or  else  expect  two  thousand  hostile  lances 
ifteen  hundred  infiantry  before  the  gates  of  Florence, 
iien  departed  for  Naples  while  the  Florentines  made 
rrangement  with  Gregory  which  relieved  them  from 
dilemma:  and  the  Pope  quitted  Lucca  imder  their 
;  on  the  fourteenth  of  July;   on   the  seventeenth  he 

ninaegni,  Storia,  Lib.   iy.,   p.    xxiv.,  cap.  ri.,  p.  32*2. — Scip.  Ammi- 
■Oiannone,  Staris  Cirile,  Lib*    nto,  Lib,  xrii.,  p.  941« 
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reached  Siena  where  tliinking  himself  safe  from  the  rebelliooB 
cardinals  the  Florentine  guard  was  dismissed  and  the  oomt  \ 
established  *. 

Florence  meanwhile  allowed  a  conference  to  be  held  at 
where  several  cardinals  of  both  parties  had  already  assembled, 
and  urged  Gregory  to  fulfil  the  oath  he  had  so  solemnly  taken 
to  reunite  the  church,  by  now  attending  the  council  at  Piau 
But  the  pontiff  was  inflexible  and  his  antagonist  equally  angiy, 
for  both  now  saw  themselves  forsaken  by  many  cardinals  who 
wished  to  close  the  schism,  wherefore  both  immediately  filled 
up  the  V6u^ancies  thus  occasioned. 

The  Pisan  council  on  the  contrary  wrote  to  every  Ghristian 
court  complaining  that  the  pontiffs  wished  to  continue  the 
schism  and  simultaneously  urged  both  the  latter  to  resign  il 
they  had  promised  previous  to  their  assumption  f. 

The  two  popes  on  the  other  hand  warned  all  Christian 
potentates  against  attending  to  the  cardinals  at  Pisa,  and  Gre- 
gory tired  of  these  repeated  exhortations  removed  to  Rimini, 
for  Bologna  had  been  wrested  from  him  by  Cardinal  Cossi 
who  also  offered  aid  to  Florence  agfiinst  Ladislaus,  to  whom 
the  former  had  already  sold  the  Romans  J. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  each  pontiff  strove  to  justify  his  own 
conduct  and  blame  his  rival :  Gregory  summoned  a  general 
council  at  Aquileja  or  at  Rimini;  Benedict  another  near 
Perpignan,  and  the  discontented  cardinals  a  third  at  Pisa. 
To  the  latter  King  Ladislaus  was  by  a  joint  embassy  from 
Florence  and  the  cardinals  urged  to  send  the  Neapolitan 
prelates,  but  ha\'ing  already  purchased  Rome,  Bologna,  Faenza, 
Forli,  and  Perugia  as  far  as  Pope  Gregory's  power  over  them 


•  Muratori,  Annali  1408. — S.  Amini-  f  Giannone,  Storia  Cirile  di  NftpoIi> 

rato,  Lib.  xvii.,  p.  943. — Guscppe  M.  Lib.  xxiv.,  cap.  vi.,  p.  330. 

Mccatti,  Storia  Cronologica  di  Firenzc,  X  Muratori,  An.  1408. — Poggio,  Lib; 

Tol.  i.,  p.  350. — Poggio,  Ldb.  iv.,  p.  iv.,  p.  120. — Ammirato,  Lib.  zvii.,  p. 

yVA  944. 
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extended,  his  policy  was  to  maintain  that  pontiffs  autliority  at 
all  hazards,  not  only  on  this  account  but  because  he  had  a 
formidable  riyal  for  the  throne  of  Naples  itself  in  young  Louis 
of  Anjou  whose  father  was  the  rightful  heir  of  that  monarchy 
by  Queen  Giovanna  s  testament  *. 

The  Florentines  in  concert  with  Boucicault  governor  of 
Genoa  had  determined  to  withdraw  their  obedience 
fipom  Pope  Gregory  XII.  if  he  did  not  fulfil  his  ' 
inaagmal  engagement  by  trying  everything,  even  to  abdication 
lor  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  church :  but  as  this  was  a 
serioos  enterprise  the  Seignory  assembled  a  parliament  and 
reoeiying  plenary  power  from  the  people  to  act  according  to 
their  discretion,  proceeded  with  great  solemnity.  A  meeting 
was  summoned  of  all  the  doctors  in  civil  and  canon  law ;  all 
tlie  theologists,  abbots,  priors,  and  every  other  learned  civilian 
of  Florence  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  for  the 
due  consideration  of  this  question ;  and  after  three  days'  dis- 
cussion Gregory  was  pronounced  heretical  and  schismatic;  and 
as  an  enemy  and  corrupter  of  the  Christian  faith  well  worthy 
of  being  deposed. 

Thus  sanctioned  the  Seignory  sent  one  more  invitation  to 
implore  his  presence  at  the  council  of  Pisa  and  on  lus  refusal 
formally  withdrew  their  obedience  and  allowed  the  cardinals 
to  open  that  assembly  on  the  25  th  of  February  1409  f.  Thus 
also  ended  their  friendship  with  Ladislaus,  but  this  had  long 
been  waning,  for  his  ambition  was  too  dangerous,  his  objects 
the  conquest  of  Italy  and  the  acquisition  of  the  empire ;  he  had 
already  taken  "  AiU  Casar  atU  nihil  "  as  his  motto,  with  the 
lofty-sounding  title  of  King  of  Rome  which  neither  Goth, 
Lombard,  nor  Frank  from  fear  or  reverence  of  tiie  Eastern 
emperors  had  ever  ventured  to  assume.  His  game  was  to 
keep  the  church  weak  by  discord  and  division  while  he  made 

*  Gwanone,  Lib.  zzit.,  cap.  ti. — S.    f  S.  Ammirato,  Storia,  Lib.  xvii.,  p. 
Anunifato,  lib.  xvilyp.  946.  945. 
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Gregoiy  a  convenient  instrument  of  ambition.  Ambassadon 
were  sent  to  him  by  the  Florentines  to  ascertain  his  wishes 
which  were  briefly  given ;  that  they  should  join  him,  drite 
the  cardinals  fix)m  their  territory  and  break  up  the  coandl: 
all  these,  being  against  their  own  interest  and  for  the  mani* 
fest  aggrandisement  of  Ladislaus,  were  promptly  refused  and 
they  were  made  more  confident  from  an  expectation  that  anj 
new  pope  would  instantly  attempt  to  recover  the  church  pro- 
perty which  Gregory  had  so  unlawfully  sold,  and  thus  augmmit 
their  power  of  resistance  *. 

Ladislaus  became  enraged  at  this  short  and  resolute  answer 
but  was  firmly  withstood  by  Bartolommeo  Valori  who  told  him 
that  up  to  tliat  time  the  Florentines  had  defended  their  liberty 
against  many  emperors  and  tyrants  who  had  done  their  utmost 
to  reduce  them  to  slavery  ;  nor  had  they  alone  defended  but 
increased  their  dominion  and  power,  wherefore  they  would  in 
the  present  instance  follow  tliat  course  which  was  deemed  most 
useful  and  would  defend  themselves  with  at  least  as  much 
vigour  as  they  were  attacked ;  perhaps  a  little  more.  On  this 
Ladislaus  became  more  violent,  and  demanded,  "  With  what 
troops  they  could  oppose  him  seeing  that  he  had  already  en- 
gaged most  of  the  Italian  generals  ?  "  **  With  yours  "  rejoined 
Valori  boldly ;  and  by  these  words  left  a  strong  impression 
of  fear  on  the  king's  mind  lest  he  should  be  deserted  by  his 
captains,  which  in  fact  was  subsequently  realised  f. 

This  resolute  aspect  however  indicated  no  diminished  alarm 
in  Florence,  which  had  but  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  lances 
in  pay,  half  of  whom  were  despatched  to  Siena  and  a  close 
alliance  concluded  with  Cardinal  Cossa  legate  of  Bologna: 
two  ambassadors  were  sent  to  confirm  Siena  in  her  £uth,  and 
with  two  more  from  that  state  repaired  to  the  royal  camp 


•  Muratori    Annali,   Anno   1409. —    gio  BraocioHni,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  121.- 

Pietro  Giannone,  Istoria  Civile  di  Na-     niondi,  vol.  vL,  cap.  Ixi. 

lol/.  Lib.  xxiv,,  cap,  vi.,  p.  332.—  Pog-     f  Poggio  Bracciolini,  Lib.  ir.,  p.  120. 
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r  the  mer  Paglia  northward  of  Aquapendente.  This  of 
rse  was  a  vain  effort  to  turn  aside  the  storm  nor  did  the 
;*s  emhassies  to  Siena  and  Florence  produce  more  peaceful 
sequences :  the  former  was  ravaged  up  to  its  veiy  gates,  but 
i  firm  and  thus  saved  Florence ;  several  towns  were  then 
nccessfullj  attacked  and  a  sudden  attempt  was  finally  made 
Arezzo ;  yet  all  remained  fiedthful  although  the  king's  army 
ranted  to  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  thousand  men 
ides  a  strong  squadron  which  alarmed  the  coast,  and  eveiy 
paxation  was  made  for  vigorous  war.     Malatesta  of  Pesaro 

Florentine  general  had  arrived  near  Arezzo  with  a  large 
y  of  troops,  and  Ladislaus  it  does  not  appear  why,  moved 
towards  Cortona  ravaging  the  country  without  any  serious 
impt,  so  that  he  was  called  in  derision  "  Re  Ouastagrano'' 
"  King  Spoil  the  Com ;"  but  he  finally  got  possession  of 
-tona  by  treachery  on  the  thirtieth  of  June*.     Meanwhile 

Pisan  council  consisting  of  twenty-four  cardinals,  three 
riarchs,  a  hundred  and  eighty  bishops  and  archbishops, 
re  than  three  hundred  abbots,  two  hundred  and  eighty-two 
^ters  in  theology,  with  a  multitude  of  ambassadors  from 
ious  Christian  states,  condemned  Gregory  XII.  and  Bene- 
;  XIII.  to  the  flames  as  schismatics  and  heretics,  and  on 

twenty-sixth  of  June  proclaimed  Piero  di  Candia  as  the 
Y  true  Vicar  of  Christ  and  Pontiff  of  God's  Church  under 

name  of  Alexander  the  Fifth.  This  gave  great  alarm  to 
iislaus  who  feared  what  afterwards  occurred,  a  union  of 
new  pope  and  the  Florentines ;  nor  was  his  alarm  diminished 
the  intelligence  of  a  fresh  league  between  them,  the  legate 
Bologna,  Siena,  and  his  rival  the  young  duke  of  Anjou, 
»e  ambassadors  were  then  at  Pisa,  by  which  a  large  force  was 
)e  moved  both  by  land  and  sea  against  him.  The  two  other 
•es  also  held  their  councils  and  were  each  acknowledged  by 
ay  states  of  Christendom  so  that  three  adverse  pontiffs  all 

•  Jsropo  Salrati,  Cronaca,pp.  313,  314,  315,  &c*. 
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VicaiB  of  Christ  and  all  infallible,  yet  each  denoondng  thi  | 
otlieiB  as  schismatic  and  heretical,  locked  while  thej  ruM  I 
the  Christian  world*.  ■ 

Tlie  Florentines  having  again  failed  in  an  attempted  recon-  '^ 
cilialion  with  Lodislaus  through  the  mediation  of  Venice, 
hurried  on  the  Duke  of  Alton's  preparations  and  soon  isw 
that  prince  arriTe  with  five  galleys  and  five  or  six  hundred  ' 
lances  at  Pisa,  where  he  was  immediately  acknowledged  by  f 
the  pope  as  King  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  and  created  Gon&r  1 
lonier  of  the  Church :  the  league  with  Cardinal  Cossa  was  at 
the  same  time  confirmed  by  Alexander ;  and  a  confedents 
army,  the  hulk  of  which  was  Florentine,  of  about  thirtMB 
thousand  mea  of  all  arms  commanded  by  Malatesta  di  Pesaro, 
Sforza,  and  Uraccio  da  Montone,  prepared  to  march  against 
Rome  in  diilerent  directions!.  Lodislaus  after  distributing 
his  troops  throughout  Tuscany,  La  Morca,  and  other  places  in 
the  ecclesiastical  states,  had  returned  home  to  make  fresh  pre- 
parations against  this  formidable  array,  nor  was  he,  though 
scoffed  for  bis  Tuscan  exploits,  at  all  to  be  despised ;  he  had 
the  reputation  of  an  able  and  experienced  captain ;  brave, 
fierce,  and  resolute;  patient  and  vigilaut;  despising  fatigue 
and  danger,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  military  gloiy. 
He  hod  subdued  his  own  rebellious  barons  and  enlai^ed  his 
state,  and  checked  at  no  means  for  this;  whether  by  the 
Bale  of  royal  lands  or  offices,  or  titles  of  nobility;  not  excepting 
that  of  knighthood  which  he  contenmed ;  or  of  forced  con- 
tributions ;  and  even  oa  the  slightest  suspicion,  the  seiznia 
of  hia  subjects'  property  :  aud  thus  he  accumulated  mon^  fbr 
his  enterprises  :  besides  this  be  was  faithless,  irreligious,  lihldi- 
■  nous,  and  barbarously  cruel ;  jet  could  repress  every  passion  at 
the  voice  of  policy.  Tired  of  hia  wife  the  beautiful  and  virtuoos 

*  Maniori,  Aano  liftS. — Oiumonr,     ■^  Itcaya  SilTiiti,  Cranica,  pp.  315, 
Lib.   «/r„   tap.   »L— a   Amminlc,    321. 
Suru  Fior.,  Lab.  zvii.,  p,  949. 
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Constuice  of  Chiaiamonte  he  secretlj  procured  a  divorce  from 
Gregory  XII.  and  had  the  cruelty  to  cause  the  first  intimation 
of  it  to  reach  her  from  the  pulpit  in  &ce  of  an  astonished  and 
indigDaiit  congregation.  He  then  approached  the  unhappy 
queen,  publicly  took  the  marriage  ring  from  her  finger,  confined 
her  in  a  convent,  and  subsequently  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
Andrea  di  Capua  son  of  the  Coimt  of  Altavilla.  She  had  borne 
her  misfortunes  irith  exemplary  dignity  and  virtue  but  never 
vould  acknowledge  the  divorce,  and  when  on  horseback  and 
about  to  depart  for  Capua  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  she 
turned  to  Andrea  and  in  presence  of  an  inunense  multitude  of 
nobles  and  people  assembled  to  do  her  honour,  said  aloud, 
"  Andrea  di  Capua^  thou  mayest  hold  thyself  the  most  fortunate 
••  gentleman  of  this  kingdom  since  thou  hast  for  thy  concubine 
**  the  legitimate  xcife  of  King  Ladislaus  thy  lord.'' 

Such  was  the  enemy  that  Florentines  had  now  to  combat. 
Their  army  soon  assembled  near  Monte  Pulciano  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  nine  thousand  horse,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of 
September  were  before  Orvieto,  Jacopo  Salviate  and  Veri  Gua- 
dagni  being  the  commissaries;  for  although  the  army  was 
nominally  confederate  the  greater  part  was  paid  by  Florence  at 
the  rate  of  about  20,000  florins  a  month  *,  The  Conte  di  Troia 
who  commanded  for  Ladislaus  seeing  this  formidable  movement 
assembled  all  his  forces  and  marched  to  the  defence  of  Rome 
while  the  allies  were  detained  before  Orvieto  negotiating  for 
provisions,  to  procure  which  they  were  forced  to  engage  Paulo 
Orsini  who  commanded  in  Rome  for  Ladislaus,  with  six  hun- 
dred lances  besides  infantry,  at  fourteen  florins  and  a  third  for 
each  lanoe  monthly,  and  paying  for  sixty  more  than  he  was 
obliged  to  supply,  his  own  salary  being  600  florins  a  month. 
Afier  this  Orvieto  submitted  to  the  church ;  Monte  Fioscone 

*  8.  AinmintOy  Storia,  Lib.  jmii^  p,    Salritti,  p.  324,'^.  Amnurato,  Lib. 
951  ,&& — Pietnf  CiMaaaae,  Lib,  xjdv^     rriiL,  p,  963, 
cMpL  r.  Mad  rJiiypp,  31 7-3S2.''^acopo 
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followed  and  Viterbo  opened  its  gates ;  at  Home  Orsim  jtnned 
the  allies  and  with  Braccio  da  Montone  entered  that  dty  by 
Borgo  Sau  Piero  followed  by  all  the  army,  but  could  not  snc- 
ceed  in  forcing  the  bridge  of  Saint  Augelo  which  was  strongly 
fortified  and  gallantly  defended.  Ladblaus  had  more  than 
four  thousand  horse  in  Rome  and  the  peojile  headed  by  Colonna 
were  against  the  allies  from  hatred  to  Paulo  Ursiai,  so  that 
Malatesta  after  some  delay  and  a  slight  but  uneuccesaful  change 
in  his  operations  put  the  troops  into  winter  quarters,  and  Louii 
returning  to  France  the  campaign  finished,  but  after  an  expensa 
to  tlie  republic  of  400,000  iioriuB  in  seven  months  besides  the 
capture  of  ^00,000  florins'  worth  of  Florentine  merchandise 
by  the  enemy's  cruisers  *.  Malatesta  however  who  remained 
in  the  Campagna  with  the  Florentines  was  far  from  idle  either 
as  a  general  or  negotiator  and  succeeded  in  bribing  a  Roman 
citizen  of  some  distinction,  called  Lello  Nencio,  to  commence 
a  tumult  at  a  time  agreed  upon  when  he  would  be  supported  by 
Paulo  Orsini,  who  still  held  tlie  liorgo  and  castle  of  Saint 
Augelo,  on  one  side;  and  hy  the  Florentine  army  on  tlie  other: 
<iiano  Colouna  and  the  Coute  di  Troia  became  suspicious  of 
the  plot  and  Malatesia  withdrew  to  lull  them :  the  former 
attacked  Orsini  with  all  their  force  and  were  repulsed;  on  which 
Nello  offered  in  the  name  of  the  people  to  deliver  Dome  into 
the  hands  of  the  latter  and  so  alarmed  the  Neapolitan  that 
both  be  and  Colonna.  evacuated  the  city.  The  people  then 
unanimously  declared  for  Pope  Alexander,  tore  down  the  arms 
of  Gregory  and  Ladislaus,  and  returned  to  their  allegiance  on 
the  last  day  of  December  UOO.  Malatesta  appeared  on  the 
first  of  January  and  after  some  parley  was  allowed  to 
enter  with  his  whole  army,  and  the  Florentine  lily  for 
the  first  time  waa  seen  triumphantly  floatii^  on  the  Forum  of 
ancient  Rome  |. 

b.xTiii..^^5^. 
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This  caused  as  great  rejoicing  at  Florence  as  grief  to 
TtadiHJans,  for  it  was  followed  bj  the  rapid  submission  of 
Ostia,  Hvoli,  and  the  neighbouring  towns  as  well  as  of  all  the 
Rooian  barons  except  Colonna  and  his  flsunilj.  The  king  sent 
ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  peace  but  the  Florentine  conditions 
were  too  hard :  Alexander  V.  was  now  at  Pistoia  beset  by  the 
Florentines  on  one  side  to  move  at  once  towards  Home,  and 
bj  Gossa  on  the  other  to  repair  to  Bologna  and  first  tranquillise 
Romagna :  the  latter  succeeded ;  Alexander  went  to  Bologna, 
receiYed  a  deputation  from  Eome,  was  taken  ill,  and  died  on 
the  third  of  Maj  with  strong  suspicions  of  having  been  poi- 
soned bj  Cardinal  Cossa  who  succeeded  him  under  the  name 
of  Giovanni  XXIII.  *. 

This  pope  being  a  bitter  enemy  of  Ladislaus  joined  heartily 
in  the  war,  and  Louis  of  Aujou  arriving  soon  after  with  a  strong 
squadron  of  galleys  wliich  acted  against  the  now  combined 
forces  of  Genoa  and  Naples,  the  war  was  renewed  rather  omi- 
nously by  a  defeat  of  the  Proven9al  squadron  f.  In  a  short 
lime  money  I^egan  to  fail,  Louis  was  forced  to  borrow  from  the 
pope  and  Florence ;  Sforza  became  suspected,  and  the  other 
captains  inactive  for  want  of  pay ;  so  that  Salviati  and  Buou- 
accorso  Pitti  were  sent  to  arrange  matters  and  finally  succeeded 
in  enabling  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  leave  Siena  and  proceed  to 
Rome  where  he  began  his  preparations  for  an  invasion  of 
Naples. 

In  the  meantime  Ladislaus  became  more  alarmed  and  Flo- 
rence less  able  to  support  the  war ;  overtures  of  peace  were 
made  by  the  former  and  accepted  :  the  treaty  was  completed  on 
the  seventh  of  January  1411,  by  which  Ladislaus  re- 
nounced all  interference  with  Rome  or  the  states 
north  of  it  except  Perugia  which  he  still  held ;  Cortona,  Pierli, 
and  Mercatale  were  to  be  sold  to  Florence  for  00,000  florins, 

■ 

*  Miintori,  Anno  1410.  PUtina  calls     xviii.,  p.  056. 
him  John  XXIL — S.  Amminto,  Lib.     f  Jacopo  Saiviati,  Cronaca,  p.  ^^d. 
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and  her  captured  merchaDdiBO  restored.  Theae  were  the 
priDcipal  couditioDS  bat  they  were  still  to  rem^  inopemtiTe 
until  the  term  of  the  Florentine  league  with  Lonis  of  Anjon 
had  expired.  The  latter  finding  himself  without  monejr  or 
support  had  retired  to  Prato  and  though  used  as  a  tool  iiy  the 
Florentines  acquiesced  with  e.  good  grace  and  made  his  mind 
up  to  the  consequence,  after  which  he  joined  the  pontiff  at 
Bologna*. 

Drained  and  weakened  bj  their  long  struggles,  for  Florence 
had  with  but  little  intermission  been  almost  one-and-twen^ 
years  at  war,  the  Florentines  determined  to  fetter  their  own 
future  movements  aa  closely  as  human  intercourse  would  per- 
mit, and  cause  war  to  be  at  leaat  slowly  and  cautiously  under- 
taken though  it  were  ultimately  inevitable.  They  had  attempted 
this  before  but  present  passions  overcome  past  resolutions  and 
cases  are  ever  occurring  that  apparently  but  delusively  justifj^ 
a  departure  as  well  from  the  wisest  and  strictest  laws  bo  from 
the  most  virtuous  intentions.  Under  the  existing  pressure  a 
decree  passed  all  the  councils  that  prehibited  any  hosdlitieB 
beyond  the  state,  as  well  as  any  league  or  confederacy  when 
the  public  had  no  juriadiction  :  also  the  receiving  of  any  atata 
or  chieftain  under  their  protection  by  what  was  called  "  Baeeo- 
inendaxione,"  which  was  in  &ct  purchased  by  a  Bpedes  »d 
vassalage  for  stipulated  periods ;  also  the  acquisition  of  any 
town  or  fortress  by  the  community  and  the  increase  of  the 
standing  army  of  mercenaries  to  more  than  five  hundred  lances 
and  fifteen  hundred  infantry  between  crossbow-men  and  Pavtti 
or  heavy-armed  foot.  These  and  many  other  provisions  already 
made  and  as  often  broken  were  again  confirmed  and  no 
measure  contrary  to  them  could  now  be  passed  unless  it  were 
first  proposed  and  carried  in  a  new  council  of  two  hundred  ati- 
zens  and  tlience  named  the  "  Council  of  Ttto  Hundred."  To 
form  this  council  a  purse  was  made  up  for  each  quarter  of  the 

'  Poggio,  Lili.jv.,  p.  1ST. — S.  Amc^iKo,tJ,Vi'Tu.,v-  9S1. 
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dty,  in  which  was  contained  the  names  of  all  who  had  passed 
the  scrutiny  or  who  had  heen  drawn  for  the  principal  state  dig- 
nities, provided  they  were  thirty  years  of  age  and  that  there 
were  not  already  three  memhers  elected  of  the  same  family  *. 
The  manner  of  selection  was  prohahly  that  established  for 
the  priors  and  Buonomini  after  the  plague  of  1348.     Fifty 
waxen  balls  were  placed  in  the  purse  each  containing  a  slip  of 
parchment  with  the  names  of  eight  priors,  six  taken  amongst 
the  unoccupied  citizens  and  seven  superior  arts  ;  and  two  from 
the  fourteen  inferior  trades :   besides  this  there  was  another 
parse  of  "SpiccioloH  "  or  the  loose  names  of  those  who  had  not 
sufBdent  votes  for  election  to  the  above  offices ;  and  out  of  this 
were  supplied  the  names  of  any  candidates  that  might  be  re- 
quired to  replace  those  that  happened  to  have  the  Divieto. 
The  gonfaloniers  of  justice  had  a  separate  purse  for  each  quar- 
ter f.     In  this  council  which  was  renewed  half-yearly,   only 
those  measures  could  be  proposed  tliat  had  already  been  dis- 
cussed and  passed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Seignory :  after  having 
passed  these  two  councils  they  were  to  go  to  the  council  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty-one,  which  was  composed  of  the  Seignory 
and  colleges ;  the  captains  of  the  Party  Guelph ;  the  ten  of 
hberty ;  the  six  councillors  of  commerce ;  the  twenty-one  con- 
suls of  the  arts,  and  forty-eight  other  citizens.     The  next  stage 
was  the  council  of  the  people,  and  finally  that  of  the  community 
before  any  measure  relating  to  war  became  valid  for  execution  J. 
This  law  was  deemed  wise ;'  it  received  much  praise  and 
lasted  a  while,  until  again  undermined  and  corrupted  by  the  arts, 
knavery,  and  ambition  of  aspiring  citizens.    The  rule  of  the  Al- 
bizzi  faction  though  able  and  partially  disguised,  was  absolute 
to  a  degree  quite  inconsistent  with  liberty ;  and  wliatever  were 
the  faults  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  in  despotic  acts  there  was  little 

•  S.  Amminto,  StorU,  Lib.  rriii.,  p.  Domcnico  Boninscgni,  dall*  Anno  1 410 

961.  al  1460,  Lib.  i",  p.  2.— S.  Amm\nXo, 

t  CronAca  di  "DodmIo  VeJJuti,p.  85.  Storiz,  Lib.  jcviii.,  p.  961. 
^  Memorie  dell*  dtu  di  Finaze  d» 
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to  choose  between  them.  In  the  gonfaloniership  of  Vannozzo 
Serragli  who  entered  on  his  office  in  November  1411,  he  and 
his  colleagues  wishing  to  cany  a  tax  which  both  the  council  of 
the  people  and  that  of  the  community  had  rejected,  imprisoned 
the  members  of  both  until  through  mere  exhaustion  they  were 
forced  to  pass  the  bill.  This  tax  was  afterwards  called  the 
**  Dispia^ente'  or  the  Displeasing,  and  Serragli  s  conduct  as 
Ammirato  remarks  was  much  blamed  by; — "  those  who  had  no 
part  in  the  government  J"  At  this  time  also  either  for  a  real 
or  supposed  conspiracy  the  whole  race  of  the  Alberta  were 
banished  and  one  of  them  decapitated  as  has  been  already 
mentioned.  Another  conspiracy  was  also  detected  which  cost 
a  few  heads  and  the  captivity  of  a  priest  with  whose  blood  the 
government  was  unwilling  to  stain  its  hands :  a  third 
soon  followed  and  more  heads  fell ;  for  Florence  when 
at  peace  without  was  never  long  quiet  within ;  but  a  dispute 
with  Genoa  once  more  occupied  the  public  attention  *.  The 
discord  of  that  turbulent  commonwealth  had  driven  it  under 
French  protection  and  Boucicault  in  the  name  of  France  ruled 
there  for  several  years  with  a  rod  of  iron :  treating  Genoa 
almost  as  a  conquered  province  until  her  citizens  became  im- 
patient of  the  yoke.  In  1400,  this  chief  interfered  with 
Milanese  politics  and  moved  at  the  head  of  some 'soldiers 
nominally  to  succx)ur  G  ian-Maria  Visconte,  but  really  to  usurp 
the  dukedom ;  while  thus  employed  Facino  Cane  and  Theodore 
Marquis  of  Monferrato  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Genoa 
from  different  directions,  and  both  being  at  war  with  Boucicault 
soon  produced  a  revolt :  tlie  Lieutenant-Governor  and  French 
garrison  were  massacred  and  the  Marquis  of  Monferrato  made 
captain  of  the  Genoese  repubhc  with  ducal  power,  on  the  sixth 
of  September  1409  f. 

This  led  to  a  close  alliance  with  Ladislaus  and  consequent 

*  Memorie  dc)]A  Cii\ii  A\  Flrenze,  dal     f  Maratori,   Anno  1409.— Sismondi, 

14J0  al  1460,  Da  fioniDsegni,  Lib.  i%    vol.  y\,y  p,  \^0. 
p.  4. 
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hostility  to  Florence  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  nor  did  peace 
irith  the  first  reestablish  tranquillity :  much  Florentine  mer- 
chandise had  been  captured ;  the  Genoese  were  jealous  of  the 
incipient  maritime  power  of  Florence ;  Porto  Venere,  Lerici, 
Porto  Fino,  and  Sarezzanello  had  either  revolted  or  been  pur- 
chased and  in  1411  placed  themselves  under  Florentine  pro- 
tection; so  that  constant  but  petty  warfare  continued  until 
Ajffil  1413,  when  by  the  pope*s  mediation  tranquillity  was 
restored  *.  While  these  disputes  were  warm  from  commercial 
jealousy  the  unfortunate  nation  whose  spoils  had  occasioned 
them  was  ia&t  melting  away ;  Pisa  was  already  so  de- 
populated that  in  the  beginning  of  1413  an  act  ap- 
peared for  encouraging  strangers  to  settle  there  by  several 
exemptions  and  privileges,  and  other  encouragements  of  a 
similar  nature  were  ofiFered  to  attract  agricultural  labourers 
back  to  the  Florentine  territory  which  still  writhed  under  the 
efiects  of  war  f. 

Urged  both  by  Anjou  and  the  Romans,  Pope  John  XXIII. 
and  that  prince  repaired  mi  willingly  to  Rome  in  March  1411.. 
Louis  had  assembled  a  strong  army  of  ill-paid  and  therefore 
discontented  veterans,  but  able  for  any  enterprise  ;  and  no  time 
was  lost  in  leading  them  against  Ladislaus  whom  he  attacked 
and  defeated  with  great  slaughter  at  Ponte  Corvo.  Had  this 
blow  been  ably  followed  up  both  king  and  kingdom  would  have 
Mien ;  but  the  interest  of  Italian  condottieri  was  not  peace, 
and  if  at  any  time  they  haply  found  themselves  surprised  into 
a  victory  it  was  seldom  made  more  use  of  than  to  ransom  pri- 
soners or  let  them  go  without,  according  to  former  intimacy  or 
rivalry;  for  to-day  they  might  be  fighting  side  by  side,  to- 
morrow in  adverse  ranks,  and  again  be  friends  and  comrades 
without  any  consequent  dishonour ;  as  they  engaged  for  short 
periods  and  had  no  party.     Delays  and  excuses  were  now  made 

*  D.   Boninsegni,  Mem.  d^Jli  Cltti    f  S.  Ammimto,  Stor.,  Lib.  xviu..,  ^. 
di  Fumu^  L/b,  i",  p.  6.  ^^3.— Mecatti,  vol.  i.,  p.  356. 


by  Aojou's  captains  until  Ladislaua  having  ransomed  most  of 
his  troops  appeared  again  in  arms  and  saved  his  kingdom- 
"  The  &rat  day,"  said  he,  "  both  life  and  kingdom  were  id  i 
"jeopardy;  the  second,  only  my  kingdom,  and  ths  thiid 
"neither."  At^ou  thus  baffled  retired  in  disgust  to  Bdme 
whence  in  August  1411  he  proceeded  to  Pisa  and  thence  to 
France,  where  he  died  in  1417  without  again  seeing  Italy. 
Meanwhile  Bolc^oa  took  advantage  of  the  pope's  absence  to 
recover  its  liberty,  which  by  the  mediation  of  Ilorence,  witboat 
entirely  renouncing  every  allegiance  to  the  church  it  for  a  while 
preserved  *. 

Difficulties  now  accumulated  on  the  pontiff,  who  found  him- 
self alone  with  a  fierce  enemy  in  front,  rebellion  in  his  rear, 
and  all  the  apprehensions  of  a  general  council,  which  was  a  con- 
dition of  his  election,  hanging  over  his  head.  Thus  circum- 
stanced and  eager  for  revenge  on  Paulo  Orsini  whom  he 
considered  as  the  real  cause  of  his  ill  success  against  I^dislaus, 
he  bought  a  peace  and  the  expulsion  of  Pope  Gregorywith  the 
adhesion  of  the  Neapolitan  clergy  for  100,000  florins,  and  dii- 
missing  Orsini  to  his  estates  in  La  Morca  secretly  gave  notice 
to  Ladislaus  that  this  man's  removal  would  not  be  displeasing. 
Thetreaty  WHS  signed  in  June  14  li,  but  did  not  last ;  forlAdis- 
laus  fearing  the  jwpe's  intrigues  to  bring  the  emperorlo  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  him,  lost  uo  time  in  sending  Sfbrza 
against  Orsini,  while  he  prepared  to  follow  with  an  army  ap- 
parently U>  support  the  former,  but  turning  suddenly  on  Rome 
while  his  ttotilla  occupied  the  Tiber  invested  that  city  in  May 
1413.  After  a  feeble  resistance  the  town  siureudered  and 
Pope  Giovanni  retired  in  alarm  towards  Florence  f. 

•8.  AmiDintio,  Star.,  Lib.  xiiii.,  p.  MUrk  of  Ltdiakui  biit  I  liave  follewcd 

962. — Gbnnont,  Lib.  xi<v,,  cap.  vii.  mil  Iho  otber  lutbon  rotemiwraiy  uhI 

— Siamondi,  ap.  Ixt.,  toL  vi.,  p.  ]  32.  lubirquent.      Amongil    them    Bomi. 

— Salvisti,    p.    357.— S.    Animiislo,  Piai,Cnin>m,p.  96.— Miiratori,  Anno 

Lih.  iviii.,  p.  963.  1413 SBmsndi,  vnl.  vi.,  p.   136.— 

fGiMBBOB»(Ub.xiir.,ap.vi\\.)nji  Pogpo,  Lib.  iv..  p.  12»~&  Anai- 

iMl  tbo  pops  iaft  Bamt  before  the  nu>,  Sunn,  U\i.  x-rio.,  f .  ^tn . 
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r^idifilaiiH  had  made  peace  but  not  friends  with  the  Floren- 
tines ;  hia  object  was  to  £righten  them  into  a  league  with  him, 
wherefore  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  seize  all  Florentine 
property  in  Borne  and  promise  the  future  plunder  of  their  city 
itself  to  his  soldiers.  The  Seignory  on  hearing  this  immediately 
formed  a  new  war  council  of  Ten  in  which  we  see  the  names  of 
Giovanni  de'  Medici  and  Nioolo  d*Uzzano,  and  reengaged 
Malatesta  of  Pesaio,  who  had  already  proved  himself  so  able  a 
CHptain,  for  their  general.  Many  feudal  barons  alarmed  at  the 
pn^ress  of  Ladislaus  claimed  protection  from  Florence  which 
though  prepared  for  war  endeayoured  by  a  special  embassy,  by 
refusing  the  pope  an  asylum  within  her  walls,  and  in  eveiy 
other  manner  to  prevent  it :  the  pontiff  was  lodged  in  one  of  the 
episcopal  villas,  did  not  even  enter  the  city  for  several  mouths, 
and  departed  in  November  for  Bologna  which  another  revolution 
had  again  brought  under  his  jurisdiction  in  September  141*2  *. 

While  these  negotiations  were  in  progress  Ladislaus  mastered 
all  the  ecclesiastical  cities  and  stretched  his  conquests  along 
the  confines  of  Florence  and  Siena  without  however  violating 
their  territory ;  he  nearly  succeeded  in  securing  the  senices 
of  Nicolas  d'Este  and  made  him  his  gonfalonier  beyond  the 
Apennines  but  was  baffled  by  Florence  and  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mond,  v^ose  joint  remonstrance  induced  Nicolas  to  return  the 
royal  gonfEdon  and  join  the  church.  Early  in  1414  Ladislaus 
assembled  a  large  army  by  eveiy  sort  of  injustice  and 
persecution ;  by  sales  of  titles,  offices,  confiscation,  and 
all  the  various  expedients  of  oppressive  governments,  and  then 
marched  with  a  threatening  countenance  towards  Florence. 
The  Seignory  nevertheless  persisted  in  their  negotiations  and 
finally  succeeded  in  concluding  a  peace  at  his  camp  near  i\ssisi 
on  the  twenty-second  of  June  1414,  much  to  tlie  popular 
discontent,  for  suspicion  and  fear  had  full  possession  of  the 

•  8.  Ammirato,  Stofia,  Lib.  xviii.,  pw     Miiratori,  Anno  1412  and  1413. — ^B. 
9CT. — Slmoodfy  rol.  vi.,  p,    138. —     Htti,  Cronaaij  p.  97. 
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public  miud  and  although  Ladistaus  nas  not  without  his  friendi 
tbo  pope  had  a  strong  and  iuQuential  party  in  the  coounon- 
wealth.  An  earthquake  of  some  strength  about  this  period 
shook  the  citj'  and  »-itli  it  the  superstitious  minds  of  the  peojile, 
who  were  foreboding  nothing  but  misfortunes  nhen  intelligence 
arrived  t^mt  Ladislaus  hail  been  taken  ill  at  Perugia  and  waa 
carried  back  to  Itome ;  thence  he  proceeded  by  sea  to  Naplfl8 
and  died  in  great  agony  on  tlie  sixth  of  August  1114*. 

Giaiinono  gives  a  different  account  of  this  transaction  and 
asserts  that  Lailislaus  being  determined  on  the  subjugation  of 
Florence  pretended,  in  order  to  deceive  iliat  people,  to  turn 
his  arms  in  Other  direetious  and  remained  himself  at  Perugia 
to  conceal  his  intentions  for  a  while  and  thus  terrify  the  Tus- 
can, Romagnian,  and  Lombard  towns  so  thorouf^hly  as  to  levy 
contributions  from  all.  Ambassadors  soou  arrived  from  Flo- 
rence, Sieno,  Bologna,  and  other  places,  and  all  were  received 
graciously,  but  the  King's  speech  was  ambiguous  and  a  design 
of  passing  into  Lombardy  was  occasionally  manifested.  From 
tlie  other  cities  he  finally  accepted  presents  but  continued 
treating  with  I^lorence,  and  so  impressed  her  ambassadors 
with  the  notion  of  his  hostile  determination  that  it  was  said 
they  bribed  a  Pemginn  physician  whose  daughter  was  hia 
mistress  to  poison  him  through  her  means.  The  girl  herself 
was  deceived  by  the  supposition  that  she  was  communicating 
a  philter  tlmt  would  retain  the  King's  affections  and  soon 
expired  of  the  same  poison  that  destroyed  her  lover  f .  The 
atrocity  of  a  father  in  thus  sacriliciiig  his  own  daughter  makes 
US  dismiss  this  story  in  disgust,  but  whether  the  Florentines 
secretly  caused  Ladislaus  to  be  iwisoned  remains  in  the  same 
state  of  uncertainty  as  their  other  alleged  crimes  of  a  similar 
nature  against  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  and  Gian-Galeazzo 

•  Muntore,    Anno    1414.  —  Poggio,  +  Gi.nnon*.  Stor.  Civile  di  Ndpolj, 

Lib.  iv.,  p.  130 — S.  Amminlo,  lib.  Lib.  ixir.,  rap.  viii. — Angela  di  Co*- 

xriii.,  p.  97i. — Srimoiiili,  val.  vL,  p.  unu,  Itloria  di  Nt»]i,  ml.  iL,  lib, 

iS9.  «i.,p.?21. 
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VL^'-uiitr'.  Wo  know  that  iiu-n  oven  in  the  j»io<('iii  dny  will 
agree  to  peq^tnite  crimes  in  a  body  and  at  a  di^tiinee,  lor 
public  purposes,  that  none  of  them  would  individually  commit, 
and  how  much  more  likely  then  when  the  commonwealth's 
existence  was  at  stake  and  assassination  or  the  poisoned  chahce 
not  in  the  worst  repute.  Be  this  as  it  may,  these  murders 
have  never  heen  proved  and  the  fears  of  Florence  were  now 
ended ;  hat  thus,  says  Macchiavelli,  and  the  remark  is  curious, 
was  death  ever  more  favourable  to  her  than  any  other  of  her 
friends,  and  more  powerfully  conducive  to  her  safety  than  any 
virtue  of  her  own  *. 

Daring  this  unhappy  period  Lomhardy  was  a  prey  to  every 
species  of  villany  and  Germany  rivalled  even  Italy  in  troubles : 
Winceslaas  driven  from  the  imperial  throne  still  reigned  in 
Bohemia:  Robert  his  successor  tried  hard  to  reconcile  con- 
tending fiBLCtions  and  almost  fell  a  victim  to  the  turbulence  of 
hs  vassal  princes.  Death  relieved  him  from  further  vexation 
in  1409,  and  his  successor  Sigismund  warred  against  Venice 
on  accoant  of  Zara  which  that  republic  had  bought  from 
Ladislaas ;  hut  after  vainly  attempting  to  force  a  passage  into 
Italy  nuide  peace  in  April  1413.  He  then  passed  quietly  into 
Lombardy  during  that  time  full  of  every  horror ;  the  condot- 
tieri  unsatiated  with  their  numerous  and  bloody  usurpations 
contended  in  arms  against  each  other  for  the  scraps  and  cnmibs 
that  were  still  left  to  the  Milanese  princes ;  town  after  tovm. 
was  given  up  to  plunder  and  suffered  the  most  horrible  tor- 
ments from  a  savage  and  rapacious  soldiery;  history,  says 
Sismondi,  presents  no  period  more  calamitous  than  that  which 
followed  the  death  of  Gian-Galeazzo :  all  that  has  hcen  told 
of  the  most  barbarous  nations  is  entirely  surpassed  in  cruelty 
by  the  soldiers  of  this  period :  not  a  spark  of  enthusiasm,  not 
a  generous  sentiment  ever  found  access  to  their  mind :  they 
felt  no  warlike  passion  but  the  desire  of  wealth  and  the  licence 

* MMccbhvelli,  Star,  Fiorcntme,  Lib.  iii. 
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of  blood.  No  patriotism,  no  party  spirit,  no  religious  zeal  ~ 
had  put  arms  in  their  hands,  and  no  respect  divine  or  human  : 
could  ever  make  them  lay  their  weapons  down:  the  people 
exposed  to  their  rapacity  suffered  so  much  the  more  becaufld 
they  were  more  civilised;  strangers  to  danger,  to  privation, 
and  to  suffering,  people  who  lived  in  ease  and  tranquillity, 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  and  the  charms  of  social 
life,  passed  in  a  moment  without  provocation,  without  motive, 
from  opulence  to  the  deepest  poverty,  from  a  life  of  luxury 
to  a  prison  or  the  headsman  s  axe. 

Gian-Maria  Visconte  Duke  of  Milan  cared  only  for  that 
power  tliat  indulged  his  taste  for  blood :  full  of  the  most  infer- 
nal propensities  he  became  liimself  the  public  executioner  and 
in  fiendish  revelry  hunted  with  hounds  and  tore  to  pieces  the 
criminals  within  his  reach.  His  huntsman  and  chief  favourite 
"  Squarcia  Oiramo''  by  name,  trained  the  dogs  and  fed  them 
on  human  flesh  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  when  convicts 
became  scarce  the  Duke  to  supply  more  game  declared  that  he 
would  revenge  his  mother  s  death  to  which  he  himself  had 
most  contributed ;  and  exposed  many  suspected  nobles  to  the 
fangs  of  his  blood-hounds.  Amongst  these  victims  was  Giovanni 
di  Posterla  w^liose  son  a  boy  of  only  twelve  years  old  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  in  agony,  imploring  mercy  of  this  human 
monster ;  even  the  very  dogs  themselves  were  sensible  to  pity 
and  after  first  smelling  at  him  could  not  be  brought  to  liarm  the 
innocent  child :  not  so  their  masters :  Squarcia  by  the  Duke*s 
order  cut  his  throat  and  exposed  his  entrails,  but  these  gene- 
rous animals  even  then  would  neither  lap  his  blood  nor  devour 
his  reeking  flesh  I  Such  are  lordly  reason  and  brutish  instinct  I 
The  names  of  these  two  noble  creatures,  the  fiercest  of  the 
pack,  were  ''II  G-uerzo  "  and  '*  La  SiblUina ;''  and  why  should 
they  not  be  recorded  *?  It  is  not  the  first  moral  lesson  that 
man  has  received  firom  dogs !  * 

*  D.  Boninaegni,  Memorie  della  Citta    Corio,  Historie  Milanese,  Parte  iv^,  p. 
Firenzcj  Lib,  i'*,  p.  6. — Bemar^no    SO^. — aVwttoti^^«\.Nv.,'^A4fi^&u 
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Facino  Cani  of  Alexandria  after  seizing  on  the  dominions  of 
^ppo  Maria  Yisconte  forced  himself  with  mailed  hand  into 
he  Duke  s  councils  and  usurped  the  soyereigntj,  reducing  both 
irothers  to  such  poverty  as  even  to  be  distressed  for  food  and 
lothing.  He  was  struck  by  a  mortal  sickness  in  1412,  and 
he  Milanese  dreading  a  renewal  of  Visconte's  tyranny  murdered 
lie  latter  a  few  hours  before  Facino  died.  Filip|x>  showed  iin- 
;xpected  eneiigy,  and  although  only  twenty  years  of  age  secured 
lie  mercenaries  by  taking  them  into  his  pay  and  marning 
lieir  general  s  widow  a  woman  of  forty ;  he  then  revenged  his 
brother  s  death  and  firmly  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Milan.  Sigismund  meanwhile  took  up  his  residence  at  Lodi, 
irbrre  he  was  entirely  occupied  in  settling  ecclesiastical  afluirs, 
Mid  in  concert  with  Pope  John  s  ambassadors,  thougli  against 
the  pymtiffs  wish,  convoked  a  general  council  to  meet  at  Coii- 
^tiime  on  die  first  of  November  1414.  It  was  opened  on  the 
fifth  of  that  month  by  Giovaimi  XXII I.  in  person. 


CorrsiPORARY  MoNAHCiiN. — England:  Henry  IV.  to  14Ki;  llenr^' V.  to 

J 42*J.— Scotland  :   HoUrt  III.  to  1405;  James  I.    1 4 0(),  (prisoner  in   Enjr- 

la3.L) — Kntme:  Charles  VI.  (the  maniac  and  the  beloved.) — SjKiin,  CVtile 

&cd   ly-on  :    Hcnr>'  III.  to   140G;  John   II. —  Amiron  :   Martin  V.  to   I4l0; 

ihifi    Fonlinand  of  Castile   (tlfcted   141'2   hy  nine  arbitnitor«.) — Portniral  : 

John  I. —  CJeniiaii  Emperois:   Robert  (Count  Palatine)  to  14  lO;   then  Si^is- 

Drmd    *»f   Lnxemlmrjj. —  Najiles  :    I^di^hius   to    1414;  then  Joanna    II.    (his 

»i*leT.> — Sieily  :   Martin  of  Aragon,  husband  of  Maria,  to  140.9  ;  when  Sicily 

t<».x:iut>  a  provinrc  of  Aragtm. — CJrcek  Kuiperors  :   Manuel  II. — Turkish  Kni- 

?irt  :    B-ija/et  (Ihlerim)  to  140Ii;  then  made  prisoner  by  Timur  ;   ten   yrais' 

•n.iT.hv  :  then  Mohammed  I.  I4l.*i. —  Popes:   Honifare  IX.  to  1  404  ;   Tnnoiriit 

VII.  t.'.  140^;:   Gregory  XII.  to  140!<;   Alexander  V.  to  1410;  John  XXIII. 

:•>   1  115:  de|H»Hd    by  the  Council  of  Constance.     Tlie  Council  of  Constance, 

:'-•  Kx'^nd  for  Church  Reformation  la.^ted  from  1414  to    141)),  and  ]»a.«.iHd   its 

f«iuiia&  dwrec  which  dcchircd  the  bU]>eriority  of  councils  over  the  papal  th;iir. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


AnouT  the  time  that  Ladislaus  expired  Florence  was  shaken 
l)j  an  earthquake  that  in  ttdditiou  to  its  natural  terrors  filled 
the  community  with  dread  as  the  supposed  forerunner 
'of  greater  calamities  :  certain  intelligence  of  the 
former  event  soon  calmed  tlieir  inquietude  and  unexpectedly 
relieved  them  from  anxiety  aiid  danger,  for  his  enmity  had 
once  threatened  their  very  existence,  and  their  resources  were 
singly  inadequate  to  mainlaiu  a  long  struggle  against  the  poller 
of  any  absolute  monarchy  when  wielded  by  au  able  and  unspai* 
ing  liaud.  By  this  event  their  incipient  tranquillity  was  con- 
finned  and  lasted  until  tiie  year  1423,  when  a  new  war  with 
Milan  brought  fresh  troubles  and  heavier  burdens  on  the 
people*.  The  dominion  of  Florence  now  embraced  half  Tus- 
cany and  port  of  Romagna,  and  her  influence  spread  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  Italy,  an  influence  more  of  necesdlj 
than  good-will,  for  in  proportion  aa  her  powers  unfolded  so  did 
jealousy  augment,  and  ^vhat  her  cnei^  acquired  awaliened 
only  envy  in  her  less  enterprising  neighbours.  During  this 
quiet  interval  she  applied  herself  to  the  revision  of  intenial 
regulations  :  a  board  called  the  "  Ten  of  Peace  "  with  opposite 
functions  to  the  "Ten  of  War"  was  agsin  voted  as  a  sort  of 
counterpoise  to  the  latter  whenever  a  necessity  occurred  for 

*  I'og^o,  Storii,  Ub.  t.,  p.  133. — BoDiniegiii,  Mcmoric,  Lib,  i.,  p.  7. 
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>poiiitment ;  but  we  hear  nothing  afterwards  of  its 
or  the  precise  nature  of  its  duties.  Additional  reve- 
paid  to  religious  houses  by  an  exemption  from  military 
1  the  prohibition  of  music,  singing  and  gaming,  in 
oity;  but  during  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Pope 
position  at  Constance  in  1415  the  administration  of 
d  benefices  was  intrusted  entirely  to  secular  hands 
uperinteuding  officers  of  finance  after  supplying  all 
rants  were  ordered  to  invest  any  surplus  ecclesiastical 
I  public  securities.  To  the  Executor  of  the  Ordinances 
was  consigned,  along  with  the  title  of  "  Conservator  of 
es  and  public  Decency,''  the  superintendence  of  public 
lich  had  previously  belonged  to  a  special  magistracy, 
lous  half-reasoning  law  was  about  tbe  same  time  pro- 
for  better  supplying  the  Florentine  fish  market. 
?gulation  vendors  were  allowed  to  put  any  price  they 
pon  that  commodity  but  without  the  power  of  sub- 
Iteration  either  w^ay,  however  scarce  or  plentiful  the 
t  be :  we  are  not  informed  about  the  periodical  altera- 
lis  assize  but  the  law  continued  in  force,  though  not 
,  during  the  Medician  dynasty*. 
L413,  a  commission  of  five  citizens  along  with  Volpi 

0  and  Paulo  di  Castro  two  eminent  iuris- 

AJD  1416 

bad  been  occupied  in  forming  a  new  code  of 

1  was  now  completed  and  published  under  the  title  of 
rentine  Statute.''  It  was  first  brought  into  activity 
1  period  but  though  very  minute  and  interesting  like 
s  that  exclude  the  principle  of  arbitration,  soon  became 
Je  to  all  the  variety  of  human  transactions.  To  remedy 
ustom  of  granting  to  each  new  magistracy  a  peculiar 
apted  to  the  special  nature  of  its  functions  was  after- 
«rted  to,  or  perhaps  continued,  and  thus  filled  the 
ealth  with  that  vast  entanglement  of  judicial  opera- 

•  Ammirato,  Lib.  xy'ui.,  p.  974, 
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tiona  which  cost  Peter  Leopold  of  Aosttis  bo  much  time  and 
labonr  to  remove*. 

A  plague  which  lusted  eight  months,  and  indeosiiig  with  the 
summer  heats  carried  off  sixteen  thousand  aoula  and 
caused  accumulated  misery  amongst  the  poor ;  for  on 
these  all  public  burdens  and  calamitieB  ultimately  fall,  and  with 
accelerated  force  like  heavy  bodies  to  the  centre  of  gravity.  To 
mitigate  this  the  Seignoiy  besides  liberal  grants  of  money  fbod 
and  medicine,  suspended  all  taxation  for  two  yeais  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  it  was  during  this  mortality  that,  either  by  pesti- 
lence or  nature  Maso  degli  Albizzi  a  man  of  great  intellect  and 
vast  influence  over  the  destinies  of  his  country,  was  relieved 
from  the  pains  of  life.  He  had  lived  and  laboured  through  a 
stormy  day ;  liad  seen  hie  race  in  high  consideration ;  rich, 
fortunate,  and  powerful :  he  next  beheld  their  dwellings  burned, 
their  fortunes  ruined,  their  chief  beheaded,  himself  banished, 
and  hia  family  divided  even  to  the  assumption  of  other  anna 
and  surname.  Times  again  changed;  the  Ciompi  and  all 
their  leaders  fell;  Maso  was  recalled;  he  entered  with  mote 
\-igour  than  justice,  but  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  into 
party  politics  ;  and  fiercely  led  a  fiercer  &ction :  revenging  Urn- 
self  on  the  once  towering  Alberti  and  all  other  foes  be  absorbed 
the  supreme  power  and  after  a  long  reign  died  in  peace  opulence 
and  public  reputation.  Maso  left  children,  and  his  son  Rinaldo 
endeavoured  to  replace  him.  but  tliougb  an  eloquent  and  afal« 
man  he  was  not  equal  to  the  task,  perhaps  was  not  so  honest 
as  his  father  aod  finally  sunk  before  the  ascending  star  fd 
Cosimo  de'  Medici. 

Niccolo  d'  Uzzano,  Bartolommeo  Valori,  Nenmo  Dietisalvi, 
Neri  and  Gino  Capponi  and  Ltqm  Niccolini  still  secretly 
governed  the  state  ;  not  that  they  enjoyed  any  of  the  regular 

*  Foro  PioTcntinD,  du  TammtM  Fortt,    Flarentinc,  M9.  in  uthor'i  poMSMnn, 
MS.,  MigliilKcliUiia,  Iiibnrj. — Pom-     p.  54. 
pto  .Neri,  Relizjoa  delle  Hagiitnture 


I  out  of  their  tuni,  but  &bj  infloenced  all  that 
dmmea  and  initiBted  ererr  putJic  measure  in  their  priTate 
iben ;  on  their  speeches  was  formed  the  character  of  the 
W,  and  acaroely  a  Bali^  or  a  Decemvirate  of  war,  or  say 
m^omrj  connoil  or  important  embassy,  or  superintendent 
unariea  of  the  republican  annies,  or  any  public  office  of 
•mlioiity,  was  ererappdnted  withont  one  or  more  of  their 
■  being  included.  Nerertheless  they  had  a  poweiM  thoagh 
and  gentle  oppcment  in  Oioranni  di  Bicei  de'  Medici, 
m  of  great  influence  and  honesty  who  now  began  to  take 
m  active  part  in  public  afbira ;  and  a  far  more  bitter 
«1  in  faia  son  the  celebrated  Coramo  now  also  beginning  to 
himself  in  the  higher  circles  of  politica*.  But  as  the 
domestic  transactions  will  be  explained  in  asepa- 
chapter  wo  will  now  resume  the  narrative  of  '  ' 
jn  affiurs  ontil  pennanent  peace  iras  restored  by  the  treaty 
errara  in  1426.  Iioaving  Biaccio  de'  Fortebracci  da  Mon- 
(o  guard  Romagna  and  Antonio  bishop  of  Siena  as  legate 
(ologna.  Pope  John  XXIII.  proceeded  to  Constance  in 
1,  and  was  there  received  by  the  emperor  Sigismood,  his 
idant  princes  prelates  and  other  followers,  to  the  nnmber  of 
J  thousand  people  on  horseback.  This  council  commenced 
eace,  yet  was  aoon  troubled  by  disaensious  between  the 
tual  and  temporal  monarchs.  so  that  after  four  months'  dis- 
tion  Pope  John  by  the  duke  of  Austria's  advice  secretly 
drew  from  it  but  was  afterwards  arrested  by  that  trea- 
ous  potentate  and  brought  back  to  Constance  in  1415. 
pontifTs  absence  and  miafortunes  encouraged  Bologna  to 
It  and  under  the  auspices  of  BatUsta  da  Connelotti  declare 
independence.  On  this  Braccio  da  Montone  was  sum- 
ed  to  the  rescue ;  he  soon  answered  the  call,  but  made 
IS  with  the  citizens  and  at  once  saciificed  legate,  churcb, 
pope  for  100,000  florins  which  he  received  as  the  price  o£ 

,  Ct'M3r^ti,titaieFlmaliBr,  Lib.  Si;  cap.  /",  Ma  ■!«  Ed.  FiNnze,lfi33. 
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Bolognese  liberty.  He  then  departed  to  conquer  that  of  ] 
n^  for  himself  an  enterprise  long  meditated  and  accompUsI 
in  July  1416,  but  after  a  sauguinaiy  contest  of  six  bourB  « 
Carlo  Malat«sta  on  the  banks  uf  the  Tiber,  Braccio  ext«n< 
his  conquests  even  to  Rome  itself  and  became  while  he  li' 
and  under  Florentine  protection,  a  moat  powerful  tyrant ; 
these  republicans  were  not  always  shocked  at  the  subject 
of  an  independent  neighbour,  nor  with  all  their  rererence 
the  church,  were  they  displeased  to  see  Perugia  and  Bolof 
completely  beyond  its  control*.  Pope  John  XXIII.  was 
posed  in  1415.  Gregory  XII.  resigned  the  following  year,  1 
Benedict  XIII.  would  never  relinquish  his  hold  of  the  diadt 
In  1417,  Oddo  Colonna  was  raised  to  the  Popedom  under  I 
name  of  Martin  V.  and  early  in  1418  a  Florentine  embai 
was  sent  to  offer  any  part  of  their  dominions  as  a  residei 
but  recommending  the  deposed  pontJif  and  their  own  favoui 
Braccio  da  Montone  to  his  protection.  These  were  bold 
quests  because  a  deposed  pope  who  had  not  acknowledged  ' 
successor  was  an  object  of  extreme  jealousy,  and  Braccio  1: 
not  only  been  false  to  the  church  in  the  affair  of  Bologna  I 
had  actually  usurped  one  of  its  most  important  and  undispul 
fiefs,  besides  many  other  ecclesiastical  possessions.  NerertJ 
less,  shut  out  from  Home,  which  had  been  recovered  by  I 
Neapolitan  army ;  excluded  from  Bologna ;  which  thon 
nomiimlly  free  was  ruled  by  Antonio  Bentivoglio;  deban 
from  Perugia  and  other  ecclesiastical  cities  by  Braccio  da  Mi 
tone,  and  almost  every  other  place  in  confusion;  Martin  gl&i 
accepted  this  offer  and  entered  Florence  on  the  fifteenth 
March  1519  f 

■  I)am.BoninKgni,ldb.i.,p.ll,M«m.  Er.  Tih.,  u  p.  U;  msy  be   seen 

— 8.  Amminto,  Lib.  xviii.,  p.  976. —  uxount  of  Pope  Joho'i  denlh  ud 

Simondi,  nil.  tI.,  p.  179.  dtipowl  of  hit  fortune.     8tt  &r  6 

f  Gio.  Monlli  njt  on  26  PebniUT  tbe  Medici  deriving  an;  moDCf  li 

<**  Ricordi,"  p.  43.)  —  Cunbi,  ditto,  thiapontlffutbe^sre  uFiiHdi>r,di 

p>  14I,  in  whine  hittmy,  vol.  ii.,  Del.  ii  itill  eittini  ■  confeMioD  of  hi*  d 
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This  wHfl  8  crowning  triamph  to  all  her  late  success  :  after 
sithstanding  the  fiyrnudaUe  Ladislaus,  materially 
iromoting  the  aasemUy  of  both  coimdls,  renooncing 
Pope  Gregory  XII.  and  making'' so  long  and  strenuous  exer- 
ions  to  heal  the  schism ;  now  to  find  herself  chosen  as  the  first 
Iwelling-place  and  asylum  of  a  legitimate  pope  after  so  many 
fears  of  discord,  waa  an  honour  duly  appreciated  by  this  devout 
lod  zealous  community*. 

Extraordinary  preparations  were  made  for  Martinis  recep- 
aon  and  he  to  reward  this  devotion  elevated  the  see  of  Florence 
»  an  archbishopric  that  it  might  at  least  equal  that  of  the 
»nquered  Pisa.  The  deposed  pontiff  after  escaping  from  a 
jrerman  prison  determined  to  avoid  further  persecution  by 
loing  reverence  to  Martin  at  Florence  and  trusting  entirely  to 
lis  magnanimity.  He  was  not  disappointed :  an  honourable 
"eception,  a  restoration  to  the  cardinalate  with  preeminence 
kver  all  the  sacred  college,  together  with  the  s}Tnpatby  of  Flo- 
unce soothed  the  remaining  days  of  liis  existence  for  he  died 
n  a  few  months  after,  leaving  but  little  of  worldly  goods,  and 
ippoiiiting  three  Florentine  citizens  as  his  executors.  The 
lames  of  Xiccolo  d*  Uzzano,  Valori,  Guadagni,  and  Giovanni 
le*  Medici,  at  once  repel  the  scandal  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici's 
laving  secretly,  and  as  Filelfe  says  infamously,  derived  the 
freat  bulk  of  his  riches  from  this  unfortunate  pontiff f. 

The  influence  of  Florence  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  favour  of 
liraccio  who  had  been  already  anathematised,  but  with  so  little 


n  GioTuini  de*  Medici  (6  December,  in  the  Medicean  Archives,  and  pub- 

418,)  of  38.500  florins  paid  to  Duke  lishctl  for  the  fint  time  in  Archivio 

y«lo\ irk  of  Austria  for  hi«  liberation,  Storico    Italiano  (vol.  iv.,  p:^;e  433, 
ud  other  things  connected  with  his     Documcnti,  i.,  ii.,  and  iii.,)  in  1843. 

uksom.     Also  the  order  for  payment  *  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  zviii.,  p.  951. 

•T  the  house  of  Cior.  do*  Medici  at  +  Tenhoven,   Memoiro   Gen&logiquc 

r'enicc  to  that  of  Romel  and  Co.  of  dc  la  Maison  de*  Medici,  Lib.  iv.,  \v. 

(fvrvmbcrg,  and  an  autO!Sfrs7>h   letter  30. — 8.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xvm.,  \>.  9^5. 

ram  the  depoted  pope  to  Giov.  do"  — MnnXori  Annali,  An.  1419. — 0\o, 

Vcfflni  (Juae  Sth  1419,)  MlJprescnxd  Cud bi,  pp.  1 40,  1 47 . 
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offset  fhat  he  excommunicated  the  pope  in  return  and  reUmed 
his  cities ;  peace  vaa  however  ultimately  establislied.aDd  Brscdo 
invito  to  reverence  Mutin  at  Florence  where  he  waa  enthn- 

eiaeticoUf  receired  By  every  class  of  the  community. 

Public  spectacles  and  entertainments  were  given  in  his 
honour,  poets  chmted  his  praise,  and  nothing  short  of  a  Romsa 
triumph  could  have  exceeded  the  magnificence  of  his  reception. 
This  was  sufficiently  grating  to  a  pontiff  whose  estates  he 
held  and  whose  authority  he  had  derided ;  but  when  the  praises 
of  Braccio  were  mingled  with  jests  and  sarcasms  on  himself; 
when  the  children  in  the  streets  wore  encouraged  to  echo  under 
his  windows  the  doggerels  *  that  those  of  higher  station  had 
made  on  him ;  and  when  be  saw  these  insults  unnoticed  by  the 
public  authorities  on  pretence  of  their  being  mere  childish 
wantonness,  Martin  felt  his  dignity  contemned  as  a  man,  a 
prince,  and  a  pontiff ;  and  resented  it  accordingly.  "  Dunytu," 
be  was  trequently  overheard  repeating  to  himself,  "  i>un;tM," 
"  Papa  Martino  non  vtiU  un  lupino,"  and  from  that  moment 
he  determined  to  abandon  Florence  and  the  Florentines.  The 
original  cause  of  this  unpopulari^  does  not  appear,  hut  so  great 
was  bis  mortification  that  from  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth  of 
April  1430  the  ci^  was  laid  under  an  interdict  and  he  quitted 
it  in  the  following  September  f . 

The  first  war  with  Pisa  began  by  a  trifling  quarrel  about  a 
lap-dc^,  and  a  silly  rhyme  now  threw  Pope  Martin  into  the 
anns  of  the  Ghibelines  and  brought  lasting  misfortunes  on 
Florence.  Braccio  nevertheless  managed  to  make  his  peace, 
waa  appointed  ecclesiastical  vicar  in  several  towns  which  be 
already  possessed,  surrendered  others  of  minor  importance, 

*  "  Ptft  Mirtlno,  non  nie  nn  qiut-  thority  of  Fibroni  who  id  bit  notn  lo 

trino,"  or  "  un  lupino" — Popn  Mnrtin  the  Life  of  Co«imo  dte«  ihe   Karj  of 

li  not  worth  1  rir(hing—wu  the  moit  Crnuni  Id  the  Rinvdiana  Libnt?. 

otfcnure  coaplct.  — Pibroni,  ViU  Utg.  Cot.  Utd.,  toI. 

i"  Amminhi,  Lib.  xiiii,,  p.  967,  nyi  li'tp.  16. 
w  lAiy.'  bat  iba  then  it  on  tlie  lu- 
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undertook  to  radnoe  Bologna  to  obedience,  and  aecomplished 
an  in  a  brief  speoe  as  the  declared  champion  of  the  church*. 

During  some  negotialions  with  Genoa  about  the  piratical 
eondnct  of  Gioranni  Grimaldi  Lord  of  Monaco,  the  cession  of 
Le^^iom  to  Florence  as  a  parcel  of  the  Piaan  territoiy  was 
condndad  and  thus  a  nest  of  pirates  always  dan- 
8noo.toFlor«ituu,eoinme>cei^itsdep.rt«efrom  ^-^'"^ 
Ae  port  of  Pisa,  became  on  the  oontruy  a  secore  harbour  at 
the  price  of  100,000  florins  and  drew  more  attention  to 
nral  affiurs.  A  board  called  "  The  8w  ConmU  of  the  Sea  " 
was  accordingly  created,  who  residing  at  Pisa  immediately 
opened  a  direct  trade  with  Alexandria  and  constructed  two 
large  merchant  and  six  war  galleys  for  that  purpose ;  but  the 
Florentine  genius  although  commercial  was  not  maritime  ;  and 
their  nayy,  with  all  the  physical  means  and  more  than  the 
power  of  Pisa,  never  rose  to  much  importance  even  under  the 
care  of  the  Medicean  princes  and  knights  of  San  Stefano ;  for 
in  this  art  as  in  many  of  their  virtues,  the  Florentines  were 
rather  speculative  than  practical  f .  With  the  theory  of  virtue 
especially,  they  seem  to  have  been  more  familiar  than  with  its 
habits  if  we  may  judge  of  the  subsoil  by  what  is  turned  up 
on  the  surfiace  of  history :  there  as  elsewhere  both  good  and 
evil  deeds  were  often  agreed  to  in  pubUc  assemblies  which  by 
the  individuals  that  composed  them  would  in  private  life  have 
been  either  loathed  or  neglected :  in  public  assemblies  each 
member  bears  only  a  fraction  of  the  crime  on  his  own  shoulders 
and  is  rarely  its  immediate  executor;  hence  that  public  odium 
which  accumulates  on  the  single  head  of  the  despot  is,  in 
popular  states,  sprinkled  over  a  thousand  that  scarcely  feel  or 
know,  and  never  acknowledge  their  iniquity. 

About  this  period  several  wholesome  laws  were  promulgated 

*  GioT.  MorelH,  Rkor.,  p.  51. — Gio.  Muratori,  Anno  1420. 

Cambi,  Stor.,  p.  151. — Dom.  Boain-  f  Dom.  BoDiriflcgiii,  Lib.  i.,  \>.  AT. — 

tegnJ,  Mew.  di  Ftnaxe,  Lib.  L,p.  14,  Giov,  Cambi,  Stor,  p.  155, 
— Amminta,  Lib.  xviil,  p.    987. — 
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which  show  a  stricter  attention  to  priTate  morality,  populauon, 
and  public  decency  than  became  apparent  in  their  effects; 
and  yet  they  probably  sprang  from  tbo  quiet  underworking  of 
a  mass  of  Idtent  moral  feeling  and  principle  that  held  society 
together  more  firmly  than  the  writings  of  cotemporaiy  aut^rs 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  ;  the  sentiments  of  these  writers  are 
generally  wise  gentle  and  humane ;  occasionally  bitter,  but  often 
imbued  with  more  of  modem  principle  than  sncient  barbarity; 
the  universal  approval  of  the  law  of  retaliation,  however  cruelly 
executed,  bemg  perhaps  one  of  their  greatest  fcults.  For 
instance  Cavalcanti,  a  man  apparently  of  honour  and  feeling, 
tells  us  without  any  marks  of  disapprobation  that  Count  Car- 
magnola  ordered  a  farrier  of  his  army  to  be  ahoed  like  a  horse, 
only  because  he  had  raised  the  price  of  iron  so  much  as  to 
prevent  one  of  the  troop-horses  from  being  shod  in  time,  by 
which  the  services  of  a  man-at  anna  were  lost  for  the  day  I  The 
farrier  of  course  died  not  long  after  of  this  cruel  operation  •. 

One  of  those  measures  above  alluded  to,  arising  from  re- 
laxation of  conventual  discipline,  was  the  creation  of  a  board 
of  nine  married  citizens  not  under  fifty  years  of  age  to  super- 
intend the  female  convents  of  Florence  and  the  neighbourhood, 
and  about  the  same  time  a  decree  passed  the  councils  which 
rendered  all  those  citizens  ineligible  to  public  office  who  had 
not  paid  up  their  portion  of  the  taxes  or  loans  for  thirty  years : 
this  shaft  vtas  probably  directed  against  the  artisans,  who  under 
the  favour  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  were  resuming  strength  in 
the  councils,  and  was  aimed  by  the  Popotani  Grassi  a  powerfiil 
class  almost  exempt  from  taxation,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 
But  another  and  more  curious  bill  was  introduced  and  only 
rqected  in  its  last  stage,  which  excluded  every  man  between 
thir^  and  fifty  years  of  age  from  public  office  who  vfas  not  or 
had  not  been  married.  As  this  embraced  a  great  mass  of 
eligible  citizens  considerable  agitation  arose    during  its  dis- 

•  CmTBlcmti,  Storii  Fiorent^  Lib,  jr.,  «p.  i. 
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coasion ;  jet  it  nearly  succeeded,  and  although  ultimately  lost, 
is  mentioned  to  show  what  earnest  attention  was  paid  to  popula- 
tion and  morals  for  no  doubt  both  were  here  contemplated ; 
and  moreoYer  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  latter  had 
soffered  in  consequence  of  large  marriage-portions  a  heavy  tax 
and  doubtful  gain  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  repayment 
imder  certain  conditionB :  these,  added  to  serere  and  unequal 
taxation  together  with  the  subdivision  of  inheritances,  had 
reduced  many  families  to  extreme  poverty  and  therefore  checked 
marriages*. 

About  this  period  also  and  for  the  first  time,  a  regular 
official  salary  was  given  to  the  priors  and  their  notary:  hitlierto 
these  situations  had  been  filled  without  pay ;  a  custom  more 
honourable  in  appearance  than  practically  beneficial,  for  there 
were  but  few  Florentines  who  devoted  themselves  like  Gino 
Ci^poni  to  their  country  :  abandoning  not  only  every  private 
worldly  benefit  but  even  higher  aspirations  he  left  as  a  maxim 
to  his  son  Neri,  that  even  his  own  soul  should  be  sacrificed  to 
the  good  of  Florence  +. 

Gino  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  May  1421  and  was  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral.  Bold,  able,  and  determined ;  not  lettered, 
but  sagacious  in  government  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
world,  Gino  lived  for  his  country  and  died  without  riches  at  a 
time  when  peculation  was  the  handmaiden  of  war  and  high 
official  dignity.  Neri  succeeded  to  the  ability  and  virtues  of 
his  father  and  soon  became  a  conspicuous  actor  in  the 
political  drama  of  Florence,  and  Gino's  management 
of  the  Pisan  war  renders  his  name  memorable  in  Florentine 
history  as  the  conqueror  of  a  powerful  state  whose  fall  first 
opened  the  direct  sea-trade  of  the  Levant  to  native  enterprise, 
for  which  the  first  galley  was  about  this  time  built  and 
launched  *.     Trifling  as  this  circumstance  now  appears  it  was 

*CaTal<amti,Stor.Pior.,Lib.io,cap.xi.,  t  Gio.  Cambi,  p.  153.— Amrairato, 
+  S.  Ammiiato,  Lib.  xviiL,  p.  994.—  Lib.  xviii.,  p.  99l.-'Cav«lranlu  Lib. 
Gio.  Cmnhf,  pp.  156,  157,  &c*.  L,  cap.  z. 
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then  bailed  ta  a  great  event  in  Florence,  and  public  rqokdngB 
and  Bolemn  reli^ous  processions  ushered  in  the  day ;  a  new 
outlet  for  commercial  industry  vas  opened,  a  new  naval  power 
had  commenced,  and  the  republican  flag  was  thereafter  to  be  iU 
own  protector  on  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

This  Florentine  Argo  was  manned  with  a  crew  of  two  hnn- 
dred  and  fifty  souls  including  twetve  young  men  of  the  hi^Mt 
&milies,  now  sent  t«  receive  their  first  lesson  in  nuuilime 
afiairs.  Moreover,  to  facilitate  trade,  and  knowing  how  difflcnk 
it  was  to  reconcile  people  with'a  strange  coinage  and  reckooii^ 
more  especially  foreigners  who  had  been  used  for  ages  to  the 
Venetian  currency ;  tliat  species  of  florin  called  on  this  ooca- 
sion  the  "  Fiorino  largo  di  Qalta"  or  Broad  OaSti) pise*  wn 
struck  t«  the  exact  size  and  weight  of  the  Venetiaa  dncat 
Ambassadors  were  at  the  same  time  despatched  to  ibe  Soldan 
of  Egypt ;  or  Babylonia  aa  ha  was  then  denominated ;  with  fiiU 
powers  to  treat  on  commercial  aflairs,  while  another  embesc^ 
opened  the  portals  of  trade  in  the  Morea  at  the  conrta  of 
Antonio  Acciaiuoli  lord  of  Corinth,  and  the  Duke  of  Cepha- 
Ionia:  a  third  mission  proceeded  to  M^rca  in  order  to 
render  the  Florentine  flag  respected  in  that  quarter,  and  tlias 
was  fairly  commenced  the  naval  power  of  republican  Florence. 

Her  position  iu  Italy  now  stood  high,  her  dominions  were 
wide,  her  friends  and  subjects  numerous,  and  both  Poggio  and 
AmmiratJD  assure  us ;  the  latter  more  from  the  authority  of 
private  records  than  public  archives ;  that  she  never  was  in  so 
flouriahing  a  condition  or  so  full  of  wealth  as  during  the  inters 
val  between  the  death  of  Ladialaus  and  the  Milanese  war  in 
14S3.  In  those  streets  alone  which  surround  the  Mercato 
Nuovo  there  were  no  less  than  seventy-two  "  Banehi  di  Tavo- 
Mio  e  Tappeta  "  or  regular  banking  establishments ;  and  the 
gold  currency  alone,  as  it  would  appear;  but  certainly  the 
metallic  currency  was  estimated  at  3,000,000  florins,  which  at 
the  lowest  computation  would  now  equal  more  than  that  number 
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poondfl  tteriing*.  The  Talua  of  merohazidise*  of  real  and 
ireaUe  property  and  paUk  stock  is  described  as  enormous, 
t  the  necesaily  for  so  mst  an  amonnt  of  metallio  eorrency 
ne  indicates  the  sapid  exchange  of  commodities  and  oonse- 
lent  prosperilj ;  yet  ^we  shall  soon  see  how  all  this  was  dis- 
Mfted  by  war. 

Meanwhile  arts  and  sciences  partook  of  the  general  Titality : 
rw  iwiinfaMnwaa,  and  amongst  them  that  of  golden  thread, 
sc  intfodnoed  or  inTonted;  the  doth  of  gold  and  silk  trades 
eeived  a  fresh  impulse,  the  powers  of  architectural  genius 
ire  carried  to  an  extraordinary  height  in  the  mijestic  cupola 
the  Dnomo  which  Brunellesco  raised  without  a  centering  in 
e  face  of  all  the  baffled  architects  of  Europe :  the  arts  of 
ulpture  and  metal-casting  then  astonished  the  world  in  the 
inds  of  Ghiberti,  and  still  Deiscinate  all  those  who  now  gaze  on 
e  beauty  of  his  brazen  portals.  Neither  did  painting  tarry ; 
r  under  the  fostering  hand  of  Massolino,  Massaccio  s  bolder 
rnias  was  fast  approaching  the  higher  regions  of  art.  Leonardo 
runi  of  Arezzo,  better  known  as  Leonardo  Aretino  the  his- 
rian,  had  rerived  eloquence  and  promoted  the  study  of  Greek 
id  Latin  literature,  and  Florence  was  altogether  full  of  saga- 
>us  citizens :  many  of  the  ancient  nobility  had  gradually 
icorae  incorporated  with  the  people  and  the  whole  community 
tjo}'ed  an  unusual  period  of  comfort  and  repose  f . 
Such  were  the  fruits  of  peace  and  such  the  state  of  Florence 
hen  the  distant  sounds  of  war  again  rolled  amongst  the  Apen- 
nes,  and  the  Lombard  plains  scarce  dry  from  native  slaughter 
"epared  once  more  for  foreign  hostilities. 
This  new  breach  with  Milan  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
obition  of  Philip  Visconte  supported  and  encouraged  by  Pope 

r^rain    for    grain    it  would    equal     only  22  carats. 

200^00  ■ovcreigni  taking  each  of    +  Doninsegni,  Mcmoric,  Lib.  i.,  pp-^l  6, 
tm  rougblj  at  120  grainii  of  gold  of    17. — j^mznirato,  Lib.  xvili.,  p.  997. — 
i  rarat»,  and  tbe  Sorin  Mt  72  of  tbo    Poggio,  Lib.  r,,  p.  135. — Gio.  CaiiA)\) 
«r  6aeaem;  bat  the  torercign  ia    p.  150. 
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Martio's  intense  animosity  against  Florence  nhich  spurred  him 
on  to  exalt  the  Gbibeline  and  humble  the  Guelphic 
faction  in  Italy  ;  but  more  especiaUy  was  he  bent  on 
chastiGing  the  Florentines  for  those  indignitJes  which  thej 
bad  encouraged  or  at  least  permitted  to  be  practised  against 
him  «.  As  this  war  was  a  powerful  effort  of  the  republic 
under  discouraging  circumstances,  and  comprised  both  nSTal 
and  military  operations  to  as  great  an  extent,  if  not  greater 
than  in  any  former  quarrel,  some  introductory  notice  becomee 
necessary. 

Philip  Maria  Yisconle  was  a  faint  reflection  of  his  iather  Gian- 
Oaleazzo  in  everj-thing  except  cruelty,  but  still  more  waywaid 
and  unsettled  in  bis  designs  f.  One  of  his  first  acts  of  domestic 
tyranny  was  te  sacrifice  his  wife  Beatrice,  the  first  author  of  his 
greatness,  whose  only  fault  seems  to  have  been  that  of  ginng 
her  hand  to  so  unworthy  a  man :  Beatrice  Tends  the  widow 
of  Facino  Cane  had  brought  him  a  dower  consisting  of  Tortona, 
Novare,  Alexandria,  Vercelh,  Como,  and  several  other  places, 
together  with  100,000  florins  and  a  fine  army  of  veterans, 
and  is  described  as  a  noble-minded,  gentle,  patient,  and  generous 
woman ;  but  all  tliis  was  lo^t  upon  a  man  of  opposite  character 
and  twenty  years  younger  than  herself ;.  When  firmly  seated 
therefore  nnd  independent  of  her  aid,  ns  most  of  his  father's 
dominions  were  recovered,  Benlrice  who  probably  never  was 
an  object  of  affection  ceased  to  be  one  of  policy :  she  became 
on  obstacle  that  required  displacement  and  was  accused  of 
infidelity :  her  supposed  admirer,  tortured  into  the  admiasion 
of  a  crime  as  false  as  the  charge,  gave  colour  to  this  accusation : 
she  also  was  tormented,  but  in  vain ;  she  acknowledged  no 
guilt ;  both  were  condemned  to  the  Uock,  where  some  Ungering 
hope  of  ultimate  pardon  induced  the  feeble-minded  Orombelli 
to  repeat  his  former  avowal.     He  was  rebuked  by  the  noble 
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iCrioe.  "  Are  we  then,**  ezdaizned  she  disdainfully,  *'  Are 
m  then  in  a  place  where  human  fear  is  to  overcome  that  of 
lie  liTing  Ood?  I  also  have  sufiered  as  you  have,  Michele 
tombelli ;  I  have  undergone  the  same  torments  that  have 
om  this  shameful  confession  from  ycur  lips ;  hut  all  this 
luelty  has  not  succeeded  in  making  me  calumniate  myself ! 
kn  hoDoarable  pride  would  ever  have  preserved  me  chaste 
iven  had  my  own  virtue  not  heen  sufficient  to  do  so :  never- 
hdesB  whatever  distance  there  is  between  us  I  do  not  yet 
lelieve  that  you  will  he  so  base  as  to  dishonour  yourself  at 
he  only  moment  offiared  you  wherein  to  acquire  some  glory, 
rbe  world  abandons  me ;  the  sole  witness  of  rov  innocence 
nves  his  testimony  against  me  ;  it  is  thee  0  my  God  in  whom 
!  will  put  my  trust !  Thou  seest  that  I  am  without  stain, 
ind  to  thy  grace  I  am  indebted  for  having  always  been  so  : 
hou  hast  presen'ed  my  thoughts  as  thou  hast  my  conduct 
!rom  all  impurity,  but  perhaps  thou  dost  now  punish  mo  for 
riolating  by  a  second  marriage  the  respect  that  was  due  to 
he  a.*»hes  of  mv  former  husband,  and  I  receive  with  submis- 
iion  tlie  reproof  at  tliy  hand !  I  recommend  to  thy  mon*y 
iiim  who  owes  his  greatness  to  me ;  and  I  expect  from  thy 
^XKlness ;  as  thou  hast  preserved  my  life  innocent ;  that 
hou  wilt  also  preserve  my  memory  unsullied  in  the  eyes  of 
men."  So  saying  she  laid  her  neck  meekly  on  the  block 
d  with  two  of  her  female  attendants  and  Orombelli  was 
imediately  executed  *. 

hy  the  great  military  talents  of  his  General  Francis  Bussone, 
mamed  Carmognola  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  whoso 
riy  nirrits,  although  only  a  swine-henVs  son,  Philip  had  the 
?ci.'ninient  to  appreciate:  he  liad  recovered  most  of  the 
ilanese  dominions  and  amongst  them  the  walls  and  houses 
riac^ntiii:  the  city  had  rcmaJRcd  desolate  a  whole  year: 
ree  inhabitants  alone  were  found  in  three  different  (^uaneT> 

*Si$mondU  rol  vL,  p.  20e.—Corio,  Parte  ij^,  p.  315. 
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of  the  town ;  grass  waved  knee-deep  in  the  streets,  and  tJk  ■ 
plants  of  hemlock  grew  raoklj  in  the  doorways.  Such  peMi'; 
as  this  having  been  restored  to  Lombardy  Philip's  amu  mrti 
in  1418  turned  on  Genoa,  then  as  ever  distracted  by  the  cladti 
of  opposing  factions  *.  She  had  driven  forth  the  French  it 
1411  and  the  Marquis  of  Mouferrato  in  1413  and  was  ik 
this  time  governed  by  the  new  Doge  Tommaso  Catnpo  Freggao 
a  man  of  considerable  talent  but  unable  to  restrain  the  iriU 
and  stormy  elements  of  a  Genoese  aristocracy.  ApiirehensiTC 
of  Florentine  opposition  Philip  despatched  ambassadore  ti 
secure  neutrality  by  the  formal  ratification  of  a  peace  thfU  had 
been  tacitly  maintained  almost  ever  since  his  father's  death 
and  the  consequent  distraction  of  Lombardy.  Much  epecioni 
reasoning  and  peaceful  language  were  used  by  both  sides,  and 
long  discussions  ensued  in  the  Florentine  councils.  Nicholu 
d'Uzzano,  Gino  Capponi,  with  other  leading  citizens  wen 
opposed  to  a  formal  treaty  which  by  binding  them  would  lean 
him  free  to  give  full  scope  to  his  ambition  and  which  tlu^ 
firmly  beheved  he  only  sought  for  that  purpose.  FlorewM 
being  once  lulled,  so  great  was  his  perfidy,  an  invasion  of  Toa- 
cany  might  be  expected  on  the  first  favourable  occasion  and  it 
was  therefore  proposed  either  to  dismiss  the  embassy  with  an 
equivocal  answer  or  openly  assist  Genoa,  but  not  abandon  faer 
for  a  hoUow  and  deceitful  peace :  better  they  said  to  do  what 
was  really  useful  and  safe  even  at  the  expense  of  exiatdi^ 
comforts  than  trust  to  doubt  suspicion  and  uncertainty.  Tba 
opposition,  in  which  vras  the  great  mass  of  the  poorer  citizens, 
declared  that  existing  quiet  was  not  to  be  lightly  sacrificed;  that 
.  Genoa  would  not  be  easily  taken,  and  even  were  she  to  bH 
Lombardy  itself  was  in  no  condition  to  undertake  a  new  war 
agaiust  those  who  had  witlistood  the  more  able  and  powerful 
Gian-Galeazzo  when,  besides  his  transapennine  states,  he  pos- 
sessed half  Tuscany.      This  opinion  prevailed  and  a  treaty  of 

*  8innondi,vo\.  li.j^.^dtt. 


■waa  aigoed  in  Jinnuy  1130,  by  which  Philip  e 
I  trad  a  Boldier  bejond  the  Magca  towards  Tnacanj,  or 
I  Urn  Vuaro  towards  Bologna;  nor  pass  the  Uodenese 
er,  nor  hold  anj  poaBSBsioas  nor  assist  any  sUto  beyond 
Umita ;  the  Bolognese,  tha  Lord  of  Forll,  and  the  Malea- 
(t  T.anifflmii  beiiig  included  as  allies  of  Florence  in  this 
'.  liO^iom  as  we  haive  seen  waa  purchased  by  the  latter 
31,  and  Oenoa  preaaed  by  the  united  forces  of  Visconte 
UCoBso  of  Aiagon  soon  after  capitulated  and  became  a 
lea  ot  Milan.  The  Doge  waa  deposed  and  received 
na  from  Philip  as  a  compensation,  but  as  this  town  was 
e  Tuscan  side  of  the  Magra  he  wae  charged  with  a  viola- 
if  the  treaty.  Martin's  enmity  was  kept  warm  not  only 
le  Florentines'  continued  support  of  Braccio,  who  was 
his  enemy  and  asserted  that  bcfoie  he  finished  the  pope 
i  say  a  hundred  masses  for  a  penny ;  but  because  they 
epeatedly  refused  to  join  with  ^™  for  his  own  political 
oes  *.  This  feeling  was  still  more  embittered  by  a  recent 
d  to  unite  with  Alphonso  legate  of  Bologna  against  the 
ues  of  Antonio  Beotivoglio  who  was  in  the  neighbour- 
and  which  threw  Alphonso  into  the  arms  of  Visconte : 
Ltter  immediately  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Martin 
igh  Florence  partly  through  fear  of  offending  him  and 
F  through  fidelity  to  Braccio,  who  must  have  been  aban- 
L,  had  refused.  Visconte 'a  conduct  was  deemed  a  second 
^ver  breach  of  the  peace,  and  occasioned  strong  remon- 
:es  and  long  discusaiona,  until  the  death  of  Giorgio  degli 
iffi  Lord  of  Forli  brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis.  He  left 
idow  Lucrezia  degli  Alidosi  of  Imola  and  an  infant  son 
do  under  the  guardianship  of  Visconte ;  but  she  fearing 
usband'e  sister  Caterina  and  the  people,  who  were  all 
rlines,  renewed  the  Florentine  alliance  while  Caterina's 
nd  Bartolommeo  da  Canpo  Fregoso  RspiriDg  to  the  \oid- 
iriiL,p.986.—Pogglo,  Lib.  T,,p.  IM. 
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ship  of  Forli  embraced  the  Milanese  party.  Philip  who 
the  lawful  guardian  and  wanted  possession  of  both  the  joung 
child  and  its  inheritance,  dexterously  played  one  sister  against 
the  other  by  secret  negotiations  with  each,  and  putting  dodbt 
and  dissension  between  them ;  while  he,  in  consequence  of  his 
Bolognese  alliance,  was  enabled  to  throw  several  bodies  of  horse 
into  that  territory  but  ready  for  action  elsewhere. 

These  transactions,  the  most  flagrant  breach  of  the  Floren- 
tine treaty,  ended  in  the  exile  of  Lucrezia,  and  Caterum*8 
occupation  of  Forli  with  the  aid  of  Milanese  troops.  AH 
Florence  was  now  in  commotion,  a  detachment  of  soldiers  wbb 
sent  to  protect  Lucrezia  in  Forlimpopoli ;  letters  and  envoys 
were  despatched  to  Visconte  and  Martin,  with  no  other  result 
than  the  removal  of  Alphonso  from  Bologna  and  plausible  words 
from  both*.  Milanese  ambassadors  arrived  at  Florence  to 
justify  their  master  who  appealed  to  the  Roman  law,  which 
even  by  the  Florentine  doctors  was  secretly  owned  to  be  in  his 
favour ;  but  the  Seignory  laughed  at  law  in  opposition  to  treatiesy 
describing  it  as  soft  leather  capable  of  being  stretched  into  any 
form  at  the  holder's  will.  A  proposition  in  the  councils  sug- 
gested  the  reference  of  this  question  to  a  select  committee 
when  Rinaldo  Albizzi  rose  and  loudly  asserted  that  it  was  the 
business  of  the  many,  not  the  few,  and  therefore  needed  the 
counsel  of  many ;  adding,  *'  Let  the  case  be  determined  by  law 
*'  and  if  that  sanction  the  duke  s  treaty  let  us  be  quiet  and 
"  contented :  if  not,  and  Philip  still  persist,  then  let  tiie  sword 
*•  be  drawn  from  the  scabbard,  let  the  purse  strings  be  loosened, 
**  and  let  money  flow  out  in  such  a  stream  as  to  make  the 
"  soldiers  drunk  with  our  riches  "  f . 

The  final  result  was  that  on  the  twenty-third  of  August  1428 
at  four  hours  after  sunset ;  this  being  the  auspicious  moment 


*  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  zviii.,  p.  1000.     iii.  and  iv. 

— Poggio,  I-'ib.  v.,  p.  136.~Cavalcaiiti,    f  Cavalcanti,  Storia  Fior.,  Lib.  i*,  ctfm 

Ub.  i**,  passim, — Lib.  ii°,  cap.  i.,  ii.,    ix.,  p.  \ft. 
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1  by  pabtic  utrobgera ;  the  truncheon  of  military  com- 
nnnd  «aa  toraaiilj  presented  to  Fandolib  Malatestn  with  orders 
to  invest  Forii :  bnt  these  saf^  miBcalculated ;  {or  he  or  his 
UeouDBitt  Booording  to  Andrew  BigU  and  the  aniialB  of  Fori], 
M  quoted  bj  Mnntori,  thoogh  omitted  by  Florentine  writera, 
«■■  completalj  routed  before  that  city  on  the  dxth  of  Sep- 
tamber  1-133.  Whether  this  defeat  is  the  same  with  that  re- 
eorded  by  Uorelli  as  haring  taken  place  just  before  the  capture 
of  Imola  hj  the  Milanese ;  when  Niccolo  Tolentino  was  discom- 
fited at  Ponte-o-Bonco  about  two  miles  from  Forli  with  the 
loaa  of  sii  hundred  cavalry;  is  difficult  to  say,  because  the 
date  of  the  kat  is  wanting.  Cavalcanti'a  silence,  although  lie 
aelilom  spares  his  countrymen,  proves  nothing,  for  he  is  also 
Btlent  ou  that  of  Faggiola  although  lie  mentions  Angbitui  which 
occurred  within  the  some  district  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  has  nut  recorded  all  the  events 
of  iLi^  war«. 

Florence  allowed  no  time  to  pass  idly :  Braccio  was  engaged 
in  case  of  need ;  the  ISaliua  of  war  and  peace  were  appointed  ; 
^lecial  embassies  excited  the  neighbouring  Swiss  and  the  Duke 
4f  SaToy  against  Philip :  the  malcontents  both  in  and  out  of 
Genoa  were  encoumged  to  revolt,  and  Alfonso  of  Arogon  then 
fitting  for  the  crown  of  Naples  was  invited  to  assist  in  curb- 
ij^  the  amiiition  of  Visconte. 

Alfonso's  connection  with  Naples  arose  fmm  tbe  troubles  of 
that  kingdom  after  the  death  of  Ladislans ;  this  last  monarch's 
SBt«r  Queen  Giovanna  II.  a  woman  as  loose  and  licentious 
■s  himself,  was  along  with  her  kingdom  ruled  by  the  favonritc 
of  the  day ;  but  feeling  the  necessity  of  a  legitimate  protector 
i^nst  the  house  of  Anjou,  she  in  1115  married  James  of 
BourU^u  Count  de  la  Marchc  who  soon  asserted  bis  right  awl 
more  than  his  right  to  the  sovereign  power  while  he  kept  the 

*C;n.  MoRlli,  p.  51,— 3,  AmiBinu^  Lib.  itiii.,  p.  JOOtI,— MntMOli,  A-umi 
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queen  in  confinement.  Reinstated  in  antfaori^  hj  a  popnUr 
tomnlt  ehe  rasulned  all  her  licentiousness,  and  Ser  Gioranni 
Camccioli  became  the  faTODritd :  after  much  contentjon  James 
disgusted  with  his  position  returned  to  France  and  died  a  monk, 
while  Louis  of  A^jou  still  contested  the  Neapolitan  monarch;. 
Giovanna  being  hard  preaaed  finally  resolved  to  adopt  AUhnao 
of  Castille  the  youthful  king  of  An^n,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily, 
and  accordingly  implored  his  aid ;  but  the  latter  kingdom  for 
many  years  had  Bcaicely  a  name  in  Italian  story ;  a  aucceeaion 
of  feeble  princes,  minors  or  oa&,  had  annihilated  all  external 
influence  and  engendered  intonial  distraction.  Frederic  JI., 
the  sixth  Aragonese  king,  died  in  13S8  leaving  one  child 
Haria,  wife  of  Martin  Prince  of  Aragon  who  dying  in  1409  both 
realms  were  united  by  the  king  h^  father  and  descended  in 
the  following  year  to  Ferdinand  hia  sister's  son  by  Jobs  of 
Castille  whose  eon  Alfonso  or  according  to  Uariana  Alonso  V. 
began  to  reign  in  1416. 

Young,  warlike,  and  ambitious  he  attempted  to  wrest  Corsica 
from  the  Genoese  but  being  baffled  by  Tommaso  da  Campo 
Fregoso  at  the  siege  of  Bonifazio,  he  quitted  that  enterprise  at 
Giovanna'a  invitation  and  ordering  his  army  to  Naples  in  14S0 
followed  in  person  the  succeeding  year.  By  formally  adopting 
him  as  her  heir  Giovanna  reunited  the  two  Sicilies  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  those  struggles  tor  Italian  sovereignty  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  which  closed  in  the  monarchy  of 
Charles  V.  accompanied  by  the  anniliilauon  of  all  republican 
liberty.  The  houses  of  Aragon  and  Aqjou  were  now  fairly  at 
issue  but  as  yet  contended  principally  with  Italian  troops,  and 
aviuling  themselves  of  Braccio  and  Sforza's  rivalry  were  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  tbo  native  condottieri.  Giovanna  and  her 
adopted  son  soon  disagreed ;  she  was  tenacious,  he  ambitions 
of  power ;  she  would  not  yield  and  he  formed  the  design  of 
carrying  her  off  to  Spain ;  this  was  discovered,  she  kept  herself 
sale  at  Capua  and  Aversa ;  be  imprisoned  CarraccioU  and  open 
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commeDced  between  them ;  Alonso  was  disinherited  and 
III.  of  Anjou  adopted  in  his  place  *. 

This  divided  the  kingdom  into  two  fisulions  which  soon 
spread  over  Italy  and  embraced  its  conflicting  interests :  the 
pope,  Sibrza,  and  Visconte  were  for  Louis,  Braccio  for  Alonzo, 
bat  still  more  busy  for  himself  in  besieging  Aquila  with  the 
design  of  adding  it  to  his  own  dominions.  The  Florentines 
also  looked  to  an  alliance  with  Alonzo  as  more  conducive  to 
theiT  interests  in  consequence  of  his  naval  force  and  therefore 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  treaty  with  him  at  Leghorn  on  his 
way  to  Catalonia  in  October  1423f. 

As  the  Milanese  had  already  occupied  Imola,  Forli,  Lugo  and 
Forlimpopoli  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  yet  Florence 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reconcile  Braccio  with  Pope 
Martin  for  the  sake  of  placing  him  at  the  head  of  her  army,  but 
this  failing.  Carlo  Malatesta  Lord  of  Rimini  was  through  his 
brother  Pandolfo's  means  made  captain  of  the  republican  forces, 
having  under  his  conmiand  Lodovico  degli  Obizzi  of  Lucca,  and 
Niocolo  da  Tolentino  who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
respected  and   sagacious  of  the  Italian  condottieri :    besides 
these  we  find  the  names  of  Rinnuccio  Famese,  Cristofono  da 
Lavello,  and  Orso  degli  Orsiui  of  Monte  Ritondo,  all  officers 
of  high  distinction,  with  an  army  of  seven  thousand  horse  and 
three  thousand  infiantry  encamped  under  Forli.     The  citizens 
thus  pressed  had  recourse  once  more  to  Philip  who  instantly 
despatched  Agnolo  deUa  Pergola  a  leader  of  great  reputation, 
with  four  thousand  cavalry  into  Romogua,  and  the  town  of 
Zagonara  belonging  to  Coimt  Alberigo  da  Barbiano  an  ally  of 
Plorence  was  immediately  invested.     In  this  state  of  affairs, 
with  a  strong  war  and  a  strong  peace  party  at  Florence,  the 
whole  community  was  terror-struck  about  the  fall  and  fracture 

*  SumoDidi,  voL  tl,  p.  QOl.-7-Amnii-    xi.,  and  xiii.<^ Madrid,  1678. 

nto,  lab.  xriii.,  p.  1008. — Mariasa,     f  S.  Ammirato,  Stor.,  Lib.  xviii,  p. 

HittorU  de  EtptiSa,  Lib.  zz.,  cap.  yi,,    2008. — Munitori,  Anno  1423. 
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of  one  of  the  porpbyr;  columns  at  the  B^listiy  gale,  an  event 
deemed  so  portentous  that  great  disasters  vera  looked  for  and 
the  peace-part;  became  more  clamorous  in  their  denunciations*. 
The  nar  the  taxes  and  the  government  were  alike  condemned ; 
the  Popolaui  Grassi  were  accused  and  perhaps  not  unjustly,  of 
seeking  fame  and  riches  at  the  public  cost,  and  the  general 
burat  of  discontent  at  so  much  new  and  increased  taxation  is 
forcibly  described  by  Cavalcauti  By  these  imposts  he  says 
the  citizens'  property  became  unstable;  and  as  high  winds  blow 
the  sand  from  one  place  to  another  so  flew  the  people's  snb- 
Btance  from  the  weak  to  the  powerful  under  the  guise  of  tazar 
tion,  rendered  necessary  by  the  war.  This  change  of  property 
he  adds  is  further  augmented  by  the  marriage  ^wrtions  that 
are  given  and  not  loss  by  those  that  are  returned,  which  bring 
poverty  and  mii^ery  into  families.  As  war  was  made,  taxes 
became  necessary,  and  they  were  placed,  at  tlie  pleasure  of  the 
rich  and  powerful,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  and  weak,  wdio 
without  enjoying  the  honours  were  made  to  bear  the  burdens 
of  the  state.  "  When  the  new  scale  of  taxation  was  promul- 
gated," continues  this  author,  "  weeping  and  wailmg,  wringing 
of  hands  and  beating  of  cheeks,  were  everywiiere  seen  and 
heard.  '  0  cursed  country '  exclwrned  one  '  why  art  thou  the 
'  nurse  of  such  men '?'  Another  in  naming  him  who  canaed 
his  taxation  cries,  '  He  knows  too  well  that  it  is  impossible  for 
'  mc  to  pay  this  unreasonable  tax !  If  he  wanted  my  home  why 
'  did  he  not  ask  me  to  sell  it  ?  and  for  less  than  its  value  I 
'  would  have  surrendered  all !'  A  third  cries  out  '  They  count 
'  even  my  very  mouthfuls,  they  will  not  leave  me  what  is  abso- 
'  lutely  needful,  but  deny  me  the  common  necessaries  of  life 
*  only  to  drive  my  family  to  crime  and  dishonour !  0  God  irfiy 
'  dost  thou  delay  thy  vengeance  on  these  cursed  people !'  A 
fourth  uttered  imprecations  on  the  authors  of  the  tax,  declaring 
it  'more  tolerable  to  fly  to  the  caves  and  the  rocks  where 

•Oio.  Cimilii,p.l60. 
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8  cruelly  had  driven  their  ancestors  than  remain  in 
city.* "  And  thus  throughout  Florence  the  poor  and 
iwailed  these  searching  imposts  while  the  powerful  and 
Uowers  "adopted  the  maxim  of  Oecoo  d*  Ascoli  where 
'  It  u  expedient  to  he  silent  on  what  lies  within :  in  the 
or,  hut  peace  i^it  the  tongue,*  Their  soul  was  glad  for 
w  the  stzeam  run  smoothly  to  their  mill ;  their  gains 
rtain  and  to  their  hearths  content,  and  -ereiything  con- 
D  gratify  their  wishes  '**. 

ler  discontent  nor  superstition  were  lessened  hy  the 
ince  of  Braocio  da  Montone's  defeat  and  death  before 
a  real  calamity  to  Florence  which  deprived  her  of  pro- 
tif  ablest  captain  in  Italy.  This  celeljrated  leader  fell 
le  witli  tlie  papal  generals  Jacopo  Goldora  and  young 
SCO  Sforza,  Uieu  about  three-and-twentj,  whose  fatlier 
m  recently  drowned  while  endeavouring  to  save  his 
nt  in  crossing  the  river  Pescara. 

iwhile  Count  Albengo  da  Barbiano  closely  pressed  in 
ra  by  Guide  Torelli ;  one  of  the  best,  most  loyal,  and 
dnded  captains  of  the  age ;  and  by  Agnolo  della  Fer- 
al led  loudly  on  Florence  for  assistance  before  a  certain 
.  which  if  not  succoured  he  had  agreed  to  capitulate, 
lought  his  loyalty  doubtful,  but  Malatesta  was  reenforced 
lered  to  raise  Uie  siege :  ho  was  willing,  nay  eager  to 
It  the  condottieri  were  of  a  different  opinion  and  Lodo- 
gli  (Jbizzi  protested  boldly  and  wisely  against  learing 
•attjr  for  the  lesser  coiKiuest,  the  main  object  of  the 
^  for  a  secondary  one  and  that  doubtful  from  inclement 
r  and  an  inundated  countr}-.  The  silence  of  his  compa- 
roved  their  assent,  but  Carlo  Malatesta  perhaps  irritated 
general  disapproval  of  his  design  rebuked  Obizzo  in  a 
g  speech  which  as  it  inferred  a  want  of  knightly  spirit 
leader,  silenced  his  better  reason  so  that  he  only  mnl- 

♦  CMtulcuttJ,  Storia  FhrenU,  Lib.  L,  cap.  xi.,  p.  24. 
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Ured,  "  If  all  do  as  I  Khali,  few  of  us  will  escape,  sod  BtiU 
"  fewer  of  the  enemy  will  ever  return  to  Lomhardy." 

Thus  del«rmuied  the  anny  began  to  move  on  a  tempestaone 
night  when  the  sky  was  entirely  clothed  in  heavy  clouds  Erom 
which  had  fallen  a  steady  rain  which  so  flooded  the  whole  coun- 
tt7  that  the  horses  were  up  to  their  knees  in  vniter:  roada  fields 
and  ditches  were  equally  covered ;  all  indications  of  path  oi 
danger  were  obliterated ;  stragglers  were  numeroua  ;  every  sol- 
dier was  wet  wearied  and  dejected ;  horses  could  scarcely 
stagger  under  the  weight  of  knight  and  annour;  the  whole 
army  whs  disorganised  and  in  no  condition  to  contend  with  a 
fresh  aod  vigorous  foe.  Nevertheless  Molatesta  persisted,  and 
on  a  powerful  war-huise  with  truncheon  in  hand  maishalled  his 
soldiers,  altlioiigh  from  tlie  depth  of  water  no  crossbows  could 
be  strung  and  wero  consequently  useless  in  the  fight :  be  then 
attempted  to  animate  his  men  in  an  inflated  speech  that  told 
lightly  on  veterans  who  know  both  their  duty  and  danger  but 
flinched  from  neither'''.  Guido  Torelli  also  addressed  tlie 
Milanese  but  in  a  graver  style  and  with  surer  prospects :  plac- 
ing a  reserve  out  of  sight  on  one  flank  under  Agnolo  della  Per- 
gola he  steadily  received  tlie  impetuous  attack  of  Florence  and 
ordering  his  troops  to  yield  ground  witJiout  disorder  he  gra- 
dually drew  the  enemy  on  until  the  reserve  was  able  to  charge 
tlicir  flank  and  rear  ;  but  as  the  Florentines  were  superior  in 
number  means  of  flight  were  studiously  left  open  ;  a  common 
practice  in  Uiose  days ;  and  tired  dispirited  and  beaten  they  were 
soon  taken  advant^e  of  by  the  enemy.  The  Florentine  army 
vras  fiually  dispersed,  a  great  victory  gained,  three  thousand  two 

•  Cavulcanli  here  mfnlioni  >  circum-  do.     Amongtl  the  Florenline  le4den 

itsncc  which  he  uja  ii  »  msncUaua  inu  Count  Antonio  ds  Pnntaden  who 

thai  to  himiclf  it  evim  kppeut  t  bble  had  a  Aotn  icifA  Aonu,  which  mi  of* 

but  bfciuie  he  hrord    it    from  men  high  ipirit  and  well  formed,  ud  ha 

wDTlhj  of  credence  he  Krilei  it,  more  belongpd  Id   ihc  troop  of  Meaier  Bt- 

opeciillT  bccanBe  he  feels  thit  Mtiini  titti  da  Cunpo  Frcguu.  (Lib.  ii*,  ap. 

M  what  iJie  wills,  ahc  doei  uid  cut 
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huudreJ  prisoners  taken,  but  strange  to  sny  with  the  loss  uf 
only:!  few  lives  I  Lodovico  degli  Ohizzi  stung  by  Curio's  reproof 
sprang  foremost  to  the  charge  and  died  gallantly,  fighting  to 
retrieve  the  error  of  the  man  who  had  insulted  him.  The  onlv 
other  of  note  vnis  Orso  (>rsini  who  fell  from  his  horse  and  was 
drowned;  but  the  prisoners  were  sufficient  both  in  number 
and  quality  to  render  this  battle  famous  over  all  Italy. 

The  Lombard  writers,  whom  Mumt^n'i  f(»llows,  sny  that 
many  lost  their  lives  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  such  a  defeat 
without  bliv)dshed :  it^  cost  in  money  the  Florentines  estimated 
at  HmO,<X)0  fliirins,  equal  to  more  than  that  number  of  jxnimls 
s:»:rling:  Carlo  IMalatrsta  was  made  prisoner',  PandoHu  with 
twt'nty-tiv-  Injlowors  e-ji'aj^ed  to  Cesina,  Nio»'olo  Tulentiiio  with 
f.-rty  more  t'j  Orivnli»,  lje>idos  a  fow  ctihcrs  in  divers  (juartrrs  ; 
anrl  ihurj  wjis  ilie  month  of  .lulv  rondrrc*!  lamentablv  imturidus 
in  Fl.«ri"ntiue  annals  by  the  derisive  but  apparently  bbnidlfss 
hittli-  of  Zajjoiuira.  The  »lav  of  its  occuiTPin-e  is  doubtful,  for 
ari'.iujjfj^t  »:■i^]it  ditlerent  writers  six  of  whom  am  ootcmpumrirs 
s«^a>?    do   not-  m<rntinn  the  date   and  the   n.'St  van-  in  tlnir 

ft' 

»\"'-Mnt-^  fr«jm  the  twentv-fir>t  to  th(.'  twcntv-nintli  of  Julv  : 
V)  dittieuli  is  it  in  find  the  truth  even  about  so  simple  and 
nott  linus  an  (r-vcnt '=. 

Hud  ^iuiilo  instantly  pushed  into  Tuscany  Moivnce  niijiLt 
h:'.\t'  \trn  reduc<;d  to  extreme  diifu-ultv,  but  time  was  l»»>>t 
in  'lividing  the  booty  and  i>risoners,  wbilo  she  was  preparing'; 
v»-r  ilic  >hi.«;k  was  ^roat  ami  filled  everv  l»ndv  with  ani];«*r  and 
a!  vnn.  Tin-  ^n't:at  ritizens  who  had  oounsclb'd  war  felt  ilio 
i]:<"'.':ivriii»'iico  of  defeat  wlitTo  virtorv  alom*  could  have  silrnccil 
tl.'ir  oppon«*nts,  and  public  clamour  was  conseriucnlly  loud 
;<giiiiin  thf-m :  auccess  would  hav»j  been  shared  by  all,  l»ut 
<i»:f»,*al  wa-j  their  «»wn  peculiar  inheritance.     Tho^e  who  \:ilu<'d 

•     i::...    Mfri-lli.    Rironli,    p.   (.'4.—     (.'n.n:u;i,  ]..    l.'H.-  riivnl«;int«\  Stoiia, 
*::.,.  C.in;M,  J..  ItJlL—lVjiiio  ni-Jirt 7/1-     Lih.    if.,  r,ip.    \iv.    \.<-.  -    AA\mUA\*> 
' :.    IJI».    v..  p.  141.  —  Boinn^vimi,     I  Ah.  Avm.,  \\.  lOl'J. — MMr.it»)i\  Aauv..\\, 
X'io,,   Lib.  L,  ;>.   'J3. — Buon.   I'itti,     Auno  1  i'J i. 
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the  comforts  of  a  ten  years'  peace  and  strove  for  its  preserration 
iiow  goaded  by  uew  contributions  and  irritated  by  misfortune 
were  unmeasured  in  abuse  of  the  government :  aUops,  churches, 
markets;  eveiy  public  place  rang  with  vituperation,  mockerj'.and 
complaints  of  what  were  termed  their  proud  and  wicked  ralers. 
"  Is  this  then,"  waa  asked.  "  is  this  the  great  and  glorious 
"  victory  which  our  ten  wise  men  promised  us  over  the  duke  of 
"  Milan  ?  Is  this  the  recovery  of  Imola  and  Forh  ?  Is  this 
"  the  vaunted  correction  of  Visconte's  pride  and  power?  To 
"  whomshall  we  now  turn  for  assistance?  Without  soldiers,  with- 
"  out  generals,  without  money,  and  almost  without  allies !  To 
"  queen  Johanna?  she  whom  these  same  vrise  men  deserted  and 
"  by  so  doing  forced  her  into  Uie  power  of  Aragon  which  has  dis- 
"  tracted  her  kingdom  with  war  and  deluged  it  with  blood  ?  To 
"  the  pope  ?  They  well  know  how  he  loves  us  for  e)(alting  firaccio 
"  daMontonc  to  the  skies,  that  man  who  in  the  very  blaze  of  hb 
"  glory  was  stricken  as  by  a  thunderbolt  and  miserably  perished ! 
"  To  the  Genoese?  whom  we  might  have  succoured  and  sustained 
"  but  whom  we  allowed  to  fell  an  easy  prey  to  our  most  deadly 
"  eneiay  I "  Such  exclamations  were  heard  at  every  turn  atxnm- 
panied  by  a  degree  of  public  excitement  so  great  aa  to  cause  the 
assembly  of  a  general  council  where  Itinaldo  Gianfiglazzi  aa 
aged  and  respected  knight  of  the  ancient  race  in  an  encouraging 
speech  implored  his  countrj-men,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  errors  of  government  or  other  sources  of  esiating  evil,  not 
to  increase  it  by  mere  clamour  when  manly  resolution  and  moral 
dignity  were  only  required  to  meet  it  and  overcome.  The 
army  he  asserted  was  not  destroyed,  no  blood  had  been  abed ; 
leaders  were  forthcoming,  Florence  had  always  stemmed  by 
her  own  steady  resolution  the  tide  of  every  misfortune  and 
nothing  was  required  but  money.  This,  he  continued,  could 
be  easily  spared  by  those  who  had  it  without  oppressing  the 
poor,  if  they  would  only  discard  their  avarice ;  and  it  was  but 
im&ble  that  men  who  enjoyed  public  power  and  public 
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honours  should  defend  the  public,  not  those  who  were  excluded 
£rom  both*.  These  words  from  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
ninety  years  old  had  some  calming  influence  on  the  public 
mind,  and  as  the  Milanese  general  delayed,  more  time  was 
gained  for  preparation  in  Tuscany  while  the  war  was  actively 
progressing  in  Eomagna.  A  forced  loan  of  50,000  florins  was 
immediately  raised  and  several  condottieri  engaged,  amongst 
whom  were  Oddo  the  natural  son  of  Braccio  da  Montone,  and 
Nicoold  Piccinini  his  most  celebrated  pupil,  both  saved  with 
four  hundred  lances  from  the  battle  of  Aquila.  Besides  these, 
all  the  disarmed  and  dismounted  prisoners  released  from 
bondage  who  had  found  their  way  into  Tuscany  were  quickly 
reequipped  and  remounted,  so  that  a  new  force  was  soon 
in  the  field,  but  not  before  all  the  Florentine  possessions  in 
Bomagna,  except  Castrocaro  and  Modigliana,  had  been  cap- 
tared,  some  by  force  but  most  by  treachery;  and  so  much 
had  discord  and  defeat  lowered  Florence  in  public  opinion  that 
even  women  left  thoir  distafls  and  took  the  field  against  her. 
Gentile  the  mother  of  Guido  Antonio  lord  of  Faenza  actually 
smnmoned  Modigliana  at  the  head  of  her  followers  and  attendant 
damsels,  but  was  defeated  and  some  of  the  latter  paid  dearly 
for  their  temerity  f. 

In  the  account  of  these  transactions  Macchiavelli,  who  follows 
Cavalcanti  and  is  copied  by  Ammirato,  gives  us  two  instances 
worthy  of  record  from  their  contrast ;  one  of  low  treacher}%  the 
other  of  high-minded  generous  devotion,  equal  to  any  example 
of  antiquity. 

•  Jaoopo  Pitti,  Dell'  Istoria  Fioren-  othen  produce  no  authority  we  have  a 

tioa,  lib.!.,  p.  14. — Cavalcanti,  Lih.  right   to  follow   him.      Macchiavelli, 

il,  ctpi  xziii. — Macchiavelli,  Lih.  iv.  who  evidently  made  great  use  of  Ca- 

--S.  Ammiimto,  Lib.  xix.,  p.  1015. —  valcanti's   work  must  have  mistaken 

I>on.Boiiiiiicgni,McnL,Lib.i%p.23.  the    words    «*/Z    Magnifico  Messer 

This  addroM    is  attributed   by  Mac-  JUnaldo  ebhe piu  amore  cUla  patria,'* 

chtsrelli,  and  by  Ammirato  after  him,  &c.,  as  referring  to  Albizzi  instead  of 

to  Rinaldo  def^  Albizzi,  but  Caval-  Gianfiglazzi.       {Cavalcanti,    StoriOj 

cnti  s  cotemponuy  distinctly  gives  it  Lib.  u°,  cap.  zzii.) 

to  RmaUo  iHaaBghaz^  und  aa  the  f  Oio.  Cavalcanti,  Lib.  ill.,  cap.  x. 
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Zanobi  dal  Pino  podesU  of  Galeata  surrendered  that  fortress 
to  Agnolo  della  Pergola,  not  only  without  resistaDce  and  trea- 
cherously, but  at  the  same  time  stronglj  ui^ing  an  immediate 
invaeion  of  Tuscany  where  as  be  asserted,  war  might  be  waged 
with  less  peril  and  more  profit  than  in  Romagna.  Agnolo 
although  belonging  to  a  class  whose  good  faith  was  not  prover-  - 
bial,  detesting  euch  baseness,  turned  him  over  to  his  servants  who 
when  weary  of  other  mockery  fed  him  on  paper  painted  all  over 
with  vipeis,  Visconte'e  cognizance,  saying  "  Zanobi.  thou  art  an 
arch-Guelph,  but  we  will  soon  make  thee  an  arch-Ghibeline :" 
as  he  received  no  other  nourishment  a  few  days  put  an  end  to 
his  aufferinga  and  in  tliis  cruel  manner  treachery  wab  punished 
by  the  man  who  scrupled  not  to^cept  the  treason!  There  is 
some  pleasure  though  a  melancfioly  one.  in  turning  &om  this 
mixture  of  crime  and  barbarity  to  the  conduct  of  Biagio  del 
Melano  goTemor  of  Monte  Petroso,  who  after  a  gallant  defence 
found  himself  caged  up  in  the  citadel  and  so  begirt  with  fire 
and  foes  that  every  hope  of  preserving  it  had  vanished.  Making 
up  his  mind  he  hastened  to  throw  a  quantity  of  straw  and  soft 
clothing  from  the  only  unfired  portion  of  the  battlements  and 
then  taking  up  his  two  children  cast  them  over  on  top  of  it 
while  he  exclaimed :  "  0  cruel  and  perverse  men  take  those 
"  treasures  that  until  this  moment  I  have  enjoyed  as  my  own, 
"  anil  for  which,  after  you  Ijave  taken  tbem  from  me,  I  shall 
"  be  doubly  remunerated  by  the  fame  and  fidelity  with  which  I 
"  shall  satisfy  my  republic !  Certos,  more  than  death  I  cannot 
"  receive  at  your  hands,  wherefore  this  separation  of  the  soul 
"  and  body  which  to  others  is  common  mortality  \o  me  will  he 
"  perpetual  life.  I  shall  bo  an  example  to  the  weak  and  give 
"  boldness  and  comfort  to  the  strong ;  the  former  will  be 
"  taught,  the  latter  rewarded  with  everlasting  fame  and  ^ory." 
And  so  he  remained  and  perished !  Who  perished  with  him  we 
know  not,  they  have  received  no  meed  of  praise  ;  but  although 
every  entreaty  and  endeavour  of  his  enemies  to  save  him  proved 


^  (hit  eodd  be  acred  of  his  proper^  MSB  rastorad 
his  cUUmi  to  thnr  ftiflndfl,  and  ihechOdraa  them* 
>  mat  nfker  nqipovted  bf  Florentiiie  gratitade  *. 
te  of  i&in  in  Bamagna  ms  im|Mtisntlj>  borne  at 
tmutj  citixens  Hen  Wmed  into  «  oonunittee  of 
idn  tfieadBtinglazeB  t'«il  already  crashed  tbe  leM 
id  ledoced  many  to  poTert;r  *ha  were  ezdodod  from 
n  the  goveniinent,  it  was  deteimined  in  acoordBiioe 
^axzi'a  adrioe  to  tbniw  the  principal  burden  oa 
ehamd  the  power  and  bononrs  of  the  statei  and  a 
n^-five  per  cent,  vas  impoaed  on  tbdr  incomes, 
popolani  of  the  Albizzi  or  Uzzano  faction  and  almost 
nerfol  citizeoa  were  astounded  at  this  resolution 
ng  from  the  influence  of  the  minor  trades  and  all 
la^  of  citizens  from  countiy  places  which  before  the 
the  Ciompi  were  gradually  enriching  themselves, 
steadily  increasing  influence  were  in  constant  oppo- 
e  popokni.  The  latter  seeii^  themselves  likel;  to 
by  this  law  to  that  comparative  poverty  into  which 
[breed  others  by  a  long  vrar  and  grinding  taxation, 
luous  efforts  in  the  councils  where  the  Medici  fac- 
gaining  ground,  to  reverse  the  decree ;  but  the 
owever  willing  were  never  able  to  carry  it.  Eiaspe- 
ting  thus  compelled  to  take  their  share  of  the  publio 
ey  opposed  by  every  means  the  levying  of  their  own 
button  while  they  pursued  with  cruelty  all  those  who 
n  debt  for  former  tases.  Neither  reason  nor  justice 
stopped  their  hand,  and  instead  of  sparing  poverty 
lazzi  recommended,  the  public  collectors  were  now 
le  was  used,  struggles  ensued,  wounds  were  fpven  and 
nd  many  outrages  committed  by  all  parties,  so  that 
IS  convulsed  vritb  the  action  of  a  tyrannical  adminis- 

,  Lib.  iii,  e^  xti. — MaccbhreW,  Lib.  ir, — AmmintOt  IJb.  xti., 
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tratioii.  L'nublo  lo  f,'iim  llifir  (umit  mul  kiiwviiij;  tiiiit  the 
influence  of  the  Icsa  opulent  clasiiea  and  artisans  prevented  it 
they  reaolved  to  unite  in  a  series  of  measures  to  preserve  their 
pon'er  for  the  future  as  tiie;  had  done  in  past  times.  Lorenzo 
Itidolfi  and  Francesco  Gianfiglozzi  son  of  Riiialdo,  both  of  their 
faction,  were  then  in  power,  and  the  former  being  Oon&]onier 
their  request  for  t)ormi33ion  to  call  a  meeting  to  consider  the 
state  of  tlie  republic  ultliough  quite  irregular  was  granted  with 
a  promise  to  support  whatever  thej  determined,  Seven^ 
principal  citizens  of  Uznano's  party  accordingly  assembled  in 
the  cimrch  of  San  Stefano  al  Ponto  under  the  conduct  of 
Matteu  Ciistelloni,  Niccolo  d'  U/y^ano,  Vieri  Guadagni,  who  all 
l>elongcd  to  the  Ten  of  War,  and  Riiialdo  degli  Albim 
lliualdo  being  llie  greatest  orator  was  commissioned  to  address 
the  assembly  and  as  liis  speech  is  a  curioas  and  virid  sketch  of 
existing  parties  it  will  be  considered  in  the  following  chapter 
where  the  domestic  trausnctions  of  Florence  are  resumed*. 

Meanwiiile  she  again  endeavoured  to  awaken  a  feeling  of 
sympathy,  good  [wlicy,  and  real  self-interest  amongst  the  Italian 
states  and  direct  their  views  to  ultimate  consequences :  lo 
Naples  she  could  not  apply ;  but  Albizzi  and  Guadagni  wew 
despatched  to  llome,  Palla  Strozzi  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici  to 
Venice  ;  n  third  embassy  repaired  to  the  emperor,  and  with 
libcrid  promises  of  support  invoked  his  presence  in  Italy  to 
assume  tho  GEOsarian  crown  ;  but  Uke  the  hare  and  mi 
friends  Florence  was  forced  to  be  contented  with  false  a 
miaeratiou  and  empty  excuses  from  all.  Tho  pope  had  not 
yet  recovered  Perugia  from  the  Fortebracci  whom  she  atill 
favoured :  the  Venetians  were  at  peace  with  Philip  and  had 
no  legitimate  excuse  for  breaking  it ;  and  Sigismund  answered 
in  general  and  unmeaning  terms.  Nor  was  the  being  thm 
neglected  her  only  misfortune ;  long  peace  had  brought  the 
manuiiicturiiig  and  commercial  city  of  h'loreuce  into  a  rich  aaA. 
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speroiis  condition  which  war  soon  altered,  but  the  contado 
I  district  do  not  appear  to  have  shared  this  benefit. 
rhere  is  some  difficulty  of  conceiving,  unless  coupled  with 
wpulation,  how  a  rich  and  populous  city  placed  in  the  centre 
1  fertile  district  could  have  failed  to  communicate  its  pros- 
•ous  influence  to  the  surrounding  lands  although  in  itself 
rely  trading  and  commercial:  but  when  we  consider  that 
r  in  most  countries  and  especially  in  those  times,  was  accom- 
3ied  by  a  grinding  taxation  within  from  domestic  friends ; 
1  unmitigated  devastation  without  from  destructive  enemies, 
)  two  notions  are  not  irreconcilable :  when  we  also  consider 
It  com  though  destroyed  may  be  rapidly  replaced,  but  that 
les  and  olives  when  once  rooted  up  are  long  in  growing, 
iger  in  reproducing  their  fruits ;  that  Florence  was  supplied 

the  rural  districts  with  these  necessaries,  but  depended 
)re  on  commerce  for  her  wheat,  in  excliange  for  manufactures ; 
it  these  manufactures  were  principally  of  that  costly  descrip- 
n  which  found  only  a  slender  market  in  the  state,  and  that 
e  was  thus  almost  independent  of  native  agriculture ;  when 

this  is  considered  we  may  imagine  the  unusual  picture  of  a 
urishing  capital  with  a  distressed,  impoverished,  and  almost 
serted  territory.  Certain  it  is  that  through  war  pestilence 
d  taxation  the  rural  districts  still  remained  so  depopulated 
again  to  engage  public  attention  and  a  law  was  passed  which 
onerat«d  all  agricultural  labourers  who  should  return  to  their 
fellings  within  two  years,  and  who  had  been  assessed  for  the 
$imo  retrospectively  from  1423,  from  any  further  taxation 
r  a  period  of  fiveand-twenty  years  aftor  the  date  of  their 
torn.  One  soldo  per  lira  or  five  per  cent,  per  annum  being 
e  only  charge,  and  after  the  first  five  years  if  any  public 
>bt  were  contracted  they  could  not  without  their  landlord's 
imnirrence  be  molested  for  it,  either  personally  or  in  their 
^ricaltaral  instruments  * . 

*  A  Amninto,  Lib.  xix,,  p.  1018.— Qio.  Cambi,  p.  163. 
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The  notice  of  this  Ian  by  Cambi  and  Ammirato  is  somewha 
obscure  and  much  too  brief;  but  the  debta  are  eridentl; 
public  without  any  relation  to  private  tnmsactiona,  except  be 
tween  the  "  OaJe"  or  landlord,  and  his  labourer,  over  whom  hi 
hod  great  power,  and  whom  be  for  his  own  sake  took  can 
should  not  be  crippled  by  the  seizure  of  cattle  plough  o! 
person.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  wading  as  he  does  throu^ 
everf  depth  and  shallow  of  Florentine  treatJes ;  which  excepting 
as  r^arda  their  main  course  have  now  little  or  uo  int^res' 
and  even  then  vanished  with  the  passing  day ;  Ammirab 
scarcely  and  rarely  touches  on  the  more  important  and  endur 
ii^  pomts  of  national  prosperity  as  it  affected  the  peesanti} 
and  city  poor;  nor  does  he  often  dwell  on  the  reasons  foi 
apeciiic  legislation ;  therefore  it  is  ouly  by  detached  and  scat 
tered  notices  culled  from  the  private  Journals  of  the  day  that 
any  conceptions,  and  those  faint  and  unsatisfactory,  can  be 
formed  of  this  interesting  subject. 

The  Decemvirate  of  War  notwithstanding  their  recent  failure 
stilt  imagined,  as  Ammirato  asserts,  that  tbey  could 

A,D.  1(U.     ,,  ,  ...  1.  1    I  .    , 

dictate  the  movements  of  a  distant  army  from  behmd 
their  desks,  and  therefore  issued  orders  to  Oddo  and  Piccininc 
to  march  at  once  into  Romagna  by  the  pass  of  Laiiione.  Thit 
road  led  down  on  Facnza.  which  Guido  Manfredi  still  held  foi 
Philip,  and  they  iiad  orders  to  invest  that  city ;  yet  as  Caval- 
canti  who  never  spares  his  government,  makes  no  accusation 
on  this  point  hut  on  tlio  contrary  attributes  what  happened  to 
the  confidence  and  impetuosity  of  Piccinino,  the  former  writer 
may  possibly  err  when  he  tells  us  that  in  despite  of  eveij 
remonstrance  al>out  the  danger  of  tlireading  narrow  mountain 
passes  in  face  of  a  warlike  enemy  and  a  hostile  populadon 
in  the  depth  of  winter;  the  generals  were  forced  to  march*. 
Passing  the  river  Lamone  at  Fagnmio  about  two  mites  above 
Brisighella  before  dawn  of  day  Piccinino  left  a  strong  guard 
'  Jinnaiato,  Lili.  lii.,  p.  lUlS. — Cmliuii,l,  Lib.  iii^c*^  li. 
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at  the  bridge  to  secure  his  retreat  and  sending  on  Antonello 
da  Siena's  brigade  of  cavalry  followed  by  a  corps  of  inf/intry 
to  crown  the  heights,  advanced  through  the  pass,  stnctlv  en- 
joming  all  parties  to  refrain  from  pillage  until  the  way  were 
won.  He  was  everywhere  disobeyed;  plunder  commenced, 
the  bridge  guard,  eager  to  share,  quitted  their  fx>st  which 
was  instantly  seized  by  the  peasants  and  the  bridge  destroyed  : 
tliiis  engaged  the  fight  closed  thick  around,  man  and  horv;, 
knight  and  armour,  were  pitched  headlong  from  the  rr^ks ; 
there  was  no  resisting  distant  missiles,  and  the  mountain 
detachments  on  which  their  salvation  depended  in^^t^^ad  of 
clearing  the  heights  were  busily  engaged  in  ]ilundering,  TTie 
whole  army  with  the  exception  of  Ant/jnello's  corjjs  wjl?  dis- 
persed and  almost  annihilated  ;  young  Oddo  arrrrorling  to 
Ammirato  died  fighting  bravely;  but  according  to  (.'avulcijnti 
while  vainly  supplicating  for  his  life:  Piccinino  with  his  f!/>n 
Francesco  were  made  prisoners  and  carried  to  M.'infrc'li  of 
Faenza  whose  confidence  he  gained,  and  backed  by  the-  sub- 
sequent advice  of  that  chiefs  uncle  Carlo  Malat^rsta  at  Milan, 
persuaded  him  to  abandon  the  distant  and  mortal  friend*<.}iip  of 
a  single  potentate  for  the  permanent  good-will  of  a  near  and 
imdving  republic  *. 

The  consequence  of  this  advice  was  a  treaty  with  Florence 
which  compensated  in  some  measure  for  the  rorent  disaster ; 
hut  still  fear  and  excitement  increased  and  money  became  more 
than  ever  necessary :  two  new  stocks  were  createtl  called  the 
"  Monte  de  FnnciuHi  "  and  the  "  Monte  delle  FanciuUe '"  +  in 
which  if  a  child's  i>arents  invested  100  florins  it  was  entitled 

*  P<>gf»<S  L»*>«   ^-t  p.    146. — Ammi-  "  X«<fer«/itr/'M«,"  was  practiced  by  the 

nto.  Lib.  six.,  p.   1019. — Cavalcanti,  ancient  Roman  children  ?  A  lart^c  heap 

Lib.  iiL,  cap.  xii.  and  xvii. — CagBoIa,  or   **  Monte  "   of  bran   i»    placed   ou 

iWia  di  Milkno,  Lib.  ii%  p.  25. —  tbe  table, mixed  up  with  which  are  the 

Corio.   Hiit.  Mil.,  Parte  ▼•,  folio  325.  Tarioafl  pieces  of  money  to  be  played 

t  Can  this  name  for  ibe  public  storka  for.     This   it    divided    into  as  many 

(Monti)  be  derived  from  ibc  Floren-  amallcr  heaps  ("  Monticelli"'>  astber© 

dne  cbildrea*a  game  of  *•  Cnucherella:'  are  players,  who  learing  out  ihc  pcnou 

which  some  t^nk,  aader  tbe  name  of  that  difCributed  the  heap!  (Vec&UM  \ift 
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either  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  yeais  or  on  maniage,  if 
beyond  that  time,  to  receive  live  times  the  amount  and  more 
in  proportion  according  to  the  exceeded  period.  This  vma  fol> 
lowed  by  two  more  forced  loans  of  100,<)flO  florins  each  with 
itevere  penalties  for  non-payment  including  the  forfeltare  of 
the  right  to  be  heard  in  any  court  of  justice  *. 

With  these  helps  the  war  proceeded ;  a  fleet  of  twenty-three 
Cataloniiin  galleys  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany  in  April  cmd 
there  embarking  a  strong  Floreutine  force  and  the  deposed 
Doge  Tommaso  daCanipo  Fregoso,  appeared  before  Genoa  but 
could  effect  nothing  like  a  revolt ;  so  hated  and  distrusted  were 
the  Catalouiau  name  and  banner.  Several  descents  were  bow- 
ever  made  on  the  Riviera  und  divers  places  surrendered,  so 
that  with  the  exception  of  a  very  severe  check  at  Rapallo  the 
war  in  that  c^uarter  was  tolerably  suci:essfu1.  Au  unexpected 
attack  by  the  ^lilani'se  in  the  squadron's  absence  nearly  dis- 
comfited the  Florentines  at  Sestri,  but  sc4ued  by  the  sudden 
shout  of  the  troops;  occasioned  by  their  belief  in  the  appearance 
of  a  real  or  imagined  reunforccmeut  uuder  Aloiso  dal  Fieaco 
from  Pontreraoli ;  the  Milanese  gave  way  and  were  completely 
defeated  with  tlie  then  very  unusual  circumstance  of  seven  . 
hundred  being  killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  more  than 
twelve  hundred  made  i)risoner3  :  had  this  victory  the  only 
counterpoise  to  so  many  misfortunes,  been  skilfully  improved, 
Genoa  might  have  been  ivrested  from  Visconte ;  but  he  soon 
ensured  its  fidelity  by  exacting  numerous  hosK^es  of  high  rank 
aud  tlie  fleet  returned  to  Naples  t- 

ii  tliD  lut  to  chHMc)  ill  Jraw  lots  far  lo    m  great   politiol  brtion,  tint  oT 

the  flrat  choicr  Ha<!  to  ou  in  luccri-  Monli  might  ovrn  u  triAing  «  xiuro. 

Bian.       Arirr   nil   have  clioKn   cath  ■    S,    Ammiralo,  Storil,    Lib.  lil., 

•ntrchfi  ia  his  ovn  brupruiibc  money  p.  103(1,  &c. 

that  fortune    bus  unt  bim.      (Vide  t    t'luln    InteniDo,    Ristivtto    deDe 

•*  malmantik,  BarqaitUito   di  Pit-  Ilidorie  Qenovesi,  ii\i.  vi.,  p.  172. — 

loru   Zipoli:    better  tniAn   at   Iht  Oimiiniini,  Annali  di  GcDoa,  1411.*°, 

painter  toremo  Lippi.     NoteSunia  p.  \R7. — Aniiiiinlo,IJb.  lii.  ,p.l031. 

T.,CuiurG  iii*,  p.    \2S.)     Tho  ilingi  — Corio,  Parti  v>,  Iblia  336. 
of  ihc  Puii  cbildrra  gi^'t  Ibeir  naiiis 
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Bomagna  Piocinino  on  being  liberated  had  resumed  his 
r  command,  a  free  passage  was  opened  into  Tuscany,  and 
a.  now  a  £riendlj  town  became  the  bulwEirk  and  rallying 
of  the  republic  in  that  quarter  *.  Opposed  to  Piccinino 
Francesco  Sforza  who  now  though  scarcely  four-and- 
J  years  of  age,  began  to  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
a  warfare ;  and  the  belligerent  armies  being  nearly  equal 
was  performed  for  some  time  on  either  side  until  an 
don  by  the  Count  of  Anghiari  on  the  territory  of  Borgo 
lepolcro  obliged  that  place  to  demand  Milanese  aid  from 
gna,  and  thus  the  war  was  gradually  attracted  to  the 
16  proyinces.  Into  this  district  the  Milanese  captain 
)  Torelli  carried  Visconte's  good-fortune  by  gaining  two 
ies  over  Florence  within  the  short  space  of  nine  days 
I  the  month  of  October  1425 ;  one  at  Anghiari  the  other  at 
ola,  making  altogether  since  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
0  less  than  six  victories  with  the  sole  reverse  of  Sestri  f. 
B  Ten  of  War  being  somewhat  doubtful  of  Guide  Antonio 
f  Faenza,  placed  Piccinino  with  four  hundred  lances  in 
on  there,  two  hundred  imder  the  nominal  command  of 
)  himself,  who  being  young  and  inexperienced  was  per- 
d  by  Florence  that  the  former  was  only  stationed  there  for 
ike  of  his  great  experience  and  counsel  in  war,  therefore 
dy  subordinate ;  and  the  impatience  of  Piccinino  at  this 
gement  was  soothed  by  an  assurance  of  his  being  the  only 
aard  of  Faenza  J.  This  was  submitted  to  for  a  while ; 
rhen  Ins  period  of  service  with  Florence  had  expired  and 
»und  it  not  only  unrenewed  but  himself  imdischarged, 
fore  left  without  pay  or  employment,  he  somewhat  sternly 
nded  either  instant  dismissal  or  a  fresh  engagement. 
Lving  equivocal  answers  accompanied  even  by  a  notification 
\  being  indebted  to  the  state,  he  saw  there  was  no  time  to 

ilonti.  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  zxiv.  valcanti.  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  zxyi. 

minto.  Lib.  ziz.,  p.    1018. —    X  Cavalcanti,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  xxiv. 
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lose,  and  opened  immediate  negotiationa  with  Guido  Torell 
the  Duke  of  Milan's  represeutative :  the  latter  vaa  too  happ; 
to  engage  so  famous  a  leader,  and  Florence  now  seeing  he 
error  sent  ambasaadoia  to  him  with  the  moat  liberal  offers 
His  only  answer  was  a  loud  laugh  and  the  following  &ble 
"  Seignors  there  was  once  a  man  who  to  quench  his  thin 
"  under  the  hoat  of  a  burning  sun  plunged  his  fece  into  i 
"  pool  of  water  and  in  the  eagerness  of  drinking  inadvertentl; 
"  swallowed  a  frog :  feeling  the  heat  of  the  human  stomal^  tb 
"  frog  began  to  croak  and  the  drinker  made  answer  in  his  Ian 
"guage*.  '  Tardi  eianttt.'  'You  sing  too  late  my  friend. 
"  And  that  answer  gentlemen  you  may  carry  back  to  you 
"countrymen  from  me;  for  I  am  the  ewailower  and  they  an 
"  the  swallowed.  Renounce  all  hope  of  mj  erer  returning  ti 
"  Florence ;  Count  George  aiid  Lodovico  de'  Manfredi's  fati 
"  has  tat^bt  me  wisdom,  who  for  their  faithful  service  havi 
"  been  cast  into  prison  "t- 

After  this  conduct  which  from  some  not  clearly  explainec 
transaction  was  justified  by  many  in  Florence,  Niccolo  repaiiw' 
te  Perugia  whence  he  continually  harassed  the  Aretine  territoi] 
and  then  offered  Guido  Torelli  to  scour  the  whole  country  u[ 
to  the  giites  of  the  capital  wliich  he  very  nearly  performed 
Guido  would  however  follow  him  no  further  tlmn  the  Chiassi 
torrent  and  Piccinino  continued  his  march  ravaging  all  thi 
country  against  the  Amo's  course  up  to  San  Mama  and  evei 
to  the  Itaesina,  when  feeling  that  a  further  advance  unsup 
ported  would  be  dangerous,  he  rejoined  Guido  at  the  Cluassi 
and  returned  «ith  him  to  Rorgo  San  Sepolcro. 

While  Niccolo  was  absent  Guido  said  to  one  of  his  ofScen 
"  Do  not  be  surprised  Fabricius  at  my  remaining  here,  for  ii 
"  seems  to  me  impossible  that  Niccolo  in  so  short  a  time  shoult 
"  have  changed  from  a  foe  to  a  friend,  and  if  his  ai^er  wen 
' '  reaUy  so  great  as  to  make  such  contrariety  possible,  even  du 
■  Th»  n«i«D{iL  f  ScB  next  ch^r,  on  (he  mr  of  MundJ. 
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rtness  of  time  ^vould  scarcely  admit  of  this  public  expres- 
1  of  hatred  and  inconstancy.  I  must  keep  this  pass  open 
all  means,  for  there  are  in  these  days  many  more  traps 

than  mice  to  be  caught  in  them :  the  sword  no  longer 
068  the  hand  of  gentlemen  who  seek  for  fame ;  low-bred 
IV6S,  enemies  to  virtue,  have  now  taken  it ;  men  who  call 
elty  boldness ;  treachery  superior  knowledge ;  brutality 
rage ;  avarice  gain ;  and  so  forth.  Wherefore  my  Fabri- 
i  I  will  henceforth  hold  my  own  without  loss  or  gain 
ber  than  subject  myself  to  the  chance  of  all  those  dangers 
t  this  base  crowd  is  daily  causing  and  practising  "  *. 
le  defection  of  Niccolo  Piccinino  was  a  severe  blow  which 
bar  with  repeated  disasters  and  growing  taxation  strongly 
ed  the  public  mind,  but  ruled  as  it  was  by  a  powerful  fac- 
of  great  resolution  and  ability  there  was  no  weakness  or 
ation  in  their  measures.  Rinaldo  degli  Albizzi  was  again 
itched  to  Rome  but  with  even  less  than  his  former  success, 
>n tempt  and  ridicule  are  not  so  easily  forgiven  as  injuries, 
Pope  Martin  complaining  of  both,  was  still  implacable, 
izo  Ridolfi  had  better  fortune  at  Venice,  but  in  the 
m  Piccinino  with  five  more  deserters  were  painted  on 
rails  of  the  Bargello  as  traitors,  each  hanging  by  one  leg 
his  name  written  beneath,  and  a  price  set  upon  the  heads 
.  Misfortunes  now  fell  thick  and  fast,  taxes  became  more 
jrable,  the  repeated  loans  oppressive  and  tyrannical,  public 
t  tottering,  and  when  no  more  confidence  existed  several 
mtile  houses  were  compelled  to  disburse  their  ready  money 
6  sole  and  absolute  authority  of  government.  The  con- 
mce  of  this  was  a  panic  with  the  simultaneous  failure  of 

Strozzi  and  eight  other  firms  of  high  reputation :  then 
red  a  general  uproar  and  universal  outcry  which  the  Seig- 
and  Decemvirate  with  all  their  power  found  it  difficult  to 
r.     Nevertheless  these  exactions  were  not  less  rigorously 

*  Cavileaiiti,  Lib.  Hi,  cap,  xxvii,  and  xxviii. 
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euibrced,  while  intelligence  of  Venice  being  about  to  join  them 
assieted  in  allaying  the  storm  and  threw  a  gleam  of  doubtfo] 
comfort  over  the  people  *. 

Lorenzo  Ridolfi  made  repeated  attempts  to  gun  otct  the 
Venetians  bj  representing  them  as  the  next  moreel  for  the 
Milanese  snake  after  swallowing  Florence;  but  finallj  di^ostod 
by  (bar  indifTerence  he,  in  a  conference  with  the  Doge  and 
Senate  thus  abruptly  addressed  them.  "  Seignors ;  Genoa 
"  because  we  refused  to  assist  her  against  Duke  Philip  made 
"  him  her  lord ;  we  if  not  aided  by  you  now  in  oar  present 
"  necessity  will  make  him  a  king :  hut  yon,  when  all  the  rest  of 
"  us  are  conquered  and  none  even  if  inclined  are  able  to  assist 
"  you ;  you  I  say  will  make  him  an  emperor."  This  plain  truth 
which  he  had  otherwise  frequently  urged  in  vain,  startled  them 
when  thus  shortly  and  distinctly  announced ;  and  the  arrival 
of  Carmagnola  full  of  enmity  against  Philip  confirmed  their 
decision.  Francesco  Carmagnola  was  amongst  the  first  soldiers, 
if  not  the  first  captain  of  Italy,  and  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  troops  plana  secrets  and  resources  of  Visconte,  for  his 
talents  had  recovered  the  duchy  and  he  had  long  been  that 
prince's  chief  tvourite  and  counsellor.  Seeing  Guide  Torelli 
and  others  preferred  before  him,  his  enemies  more  heeded,  and 
himself  deprived  of  the  Genoese  government,  he  retired  from 
court,  but  having  secret  notice  whether  true  or  false,  that  Philip 
intended  to  poison  him  now  fied  to  Venice  and  proved  his  sin- 
cerity, of  which  that  government  doubted,  by  this  explanation. 
He  also  discovered  many  of  Visconte's  secrets  and  his  designs 
against  Venice  after  the  &U  of  Florence,  most  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  corroborated  by  confidential  letters  of  Visconte 
unfairly  made  use  of  by  the  Florentine  government  and  sent  to 
Ridolfi  for  that  purpose. 

*   Ammirato,    Lib.  lii.,  p.   1034. —     FIorho  bj  ittnnpting  to  leite  Coi- 
Corio.  Pirle  r*.  Tol.    326,  whci  uMrti     toiu.     Itiinot  like  liim.' 
thit  Picdnino  pmncd  tmcbcrout  M 
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A  gentleman  named  Perino  Torlo  who  enjoyed  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  Philip  was  taken  in  an  attack  on  Faenza  and 
heing  carried  prisoner  to  Florence  there  received  his  liberty 
accompanied  by  great  attentions  and  flattery  and  was  finally  dis- 
missed (after  declaring  his  belief  that  Philip  wished  the  friend- 
ship of  Florence)  with  an  earnest  entreaty  to  make  peace  between 
them.  This  was  a  scheme  to  ascertain  Visconte's  real  designs 
on  Venice  in  order  to  £Eunlitatathe  pending  negotiations  with 
that  state ;  but  Perino  soon  returned  with  various  propositions 
of  peace  which  Philip  he  said  most  earnestly  desired,  and  as  a 
proof  of  his  sincerity  produced  a  carte-blanehe  besides  several 
letters  which  the  Seignory  instantly  despatched  to  Venice  be- 
cause they  contained  matter  of  infinite  danger  to  that  republic. 
Lorenzo  Ridolfi  lost  no  time  in  showing  them,  and  the  Vene- 
tians seeing  the  liberal  offers  therein  made  to  Florence,  the 
bold  confidence  of  the  Florentine  ambassador  in  urging  the 
league,  the  important  communications  and  promises  of  Car- 
magnola,  and  the  temptation  of  conquering  Brescia  which  that 
captain  had  promised,  determined  to  accept  the  alliance,  and 
a  treaty  was  completed  early  in  1426  *. 

This  league  was  to  endure  for  ten  years  with  conditions 
extremely  favourable  to  Venice  whose  real  sources  of 

A  L)    1426 

Strength  still  lay  in  commerce,  and  whose  geographical 
position  gave  her  considerable  advantages  in  treating  with  Flo- 
rence to  whom  her  cooperation  both  in  force  and  situation  was 
of  the  last  importance  in  a  Lombard  war.  The  Venetian  ter- 
ritory in  that  province  from  its  recent  acquisition  had  not  yet 
become  an  integral  portion  of  her  national  strength ;  it  was  but 
a  lucky  addition  to  an  already  consolidated  power;  a  power  still 
rising,  absorptive,  and  hitherto  unweakened  by  expansion,  and 
therefore  might  be  again  lost  without  much  dismay,  because  no 
national  interests  had  as  yet  taken  root  or  identified  themselves 

*  Corioy  Psrte  ir^  p.  325. — Boninsegni,  Lib.  i.^  p.  26. — CayalcanUi  Id\>.  uv., 
cap.xzT. 
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in  any  way  with  those  provinces.  But  for  Florence  war  with 
Milan  was  ever  a  matter  of  vitality,  and  especially  after  so 
many  disasters ;  wherefore  she  eagerly  consented  to  any  con- 
ditions, and  peace,  truce,  or  war,  were  now  equally  suhmitted 
to  the  iiat  of  that  cunning  and  unheuding  aristocracy.  Venice 
also  made  some  jealous  terms  about  the  Alexandrian  trade,  was 
moreover  to  have  every  conquest  that  might  be  achieved  in 
Lombardy,  and  Florence  all  tho«e  in  Romagna  and  Tuscany  not 
already  belonging  to  the  church.  Sixteen  thousand  cavalry  and 
eight  thousand  infantry  were  to  constitute  the  minimum  of  the 
combined  force,  and  strong  armaments  of  galleys  on  the  Main, 
and  flotillas  on  the  Po,  were  to  act  vigorously  against  Genoa  and 
every  other  tangible  point  of  Visconte's  territory.  Pope  Martin 
refused  to  join,  but  Siena  followed  Florence.  Niccolo  marquis 
of  Ferrara  accepted  the  command  of  the  Florentines,  and  united 
'mth  the  league  for  the  promised  acquisition  of  Lugo  and  Parma 
if  conquered.  Amadous  duke  of  Savoy  for  his  own  especial 
objects,  the  lord  of  Mantua,  and  other  Lombard  seignors,  all 
signed  their  names  to  it,  and  Francis  Count  Carmagnola  was 
appointed  Generalissimo  *.  The  Venetians  alone  brought  into 
the  field  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  horse  and 
eight  thousand  foot,  the  Florentines  sLx  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ten  of  the  former  and  six  thousand  of  the  latter  at  an 
expense  of  four,  and  three  florins  a  month  respectively,  for  every 
soldier  of  each  arm.  To  oppose  them  Philip  had  eight  thousand 
Ave  hundred  and  fifty  horse  and  eight  thousand  foot,  his  whole 
revenue  amounting  to  54,000  florins  monthly.  Other  authors 
and  among  them  Cagnola,  make  the  allied  armies  amount  to 
much  larger  numbers  and  by  the  testimony  of  all  there  were 
full  seventy  thousand  of  both  hosts  at  Casa  al  Secco ;  but 
Oambi  gives  the  name  and  following  of  each  particular  leader ; 

*  Gavalcanti,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  xxix. —    Begni,  Lib.  i.,  p.  26. — Carols,  Stor. 
Ammirato,  Lib.  xix.,  p.  1026. — Pog-    Milan.,  Lib.  ii*',  p.  36. — Corio,  Parte 
gh,  Lib,  r,,pp,  151  to  155. — Bonin-    t*,  folio  326. 
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those  of  Sforza,  Piccinino,  Pergola  and  Tolentmo  being  by  far 
the  most  numerous  of  the  private  oondottieri  and  equal  to  any 
of  the  sovereign  princes  *. 

War  then  commenced  and  Philip  withdrew  his  troops  from 
Eomagna :  Carmagnola  in  performance  of  his  promise  marched 
directly  on  Brescia :  by  means  of  a  secret  understanding  with 
the  Avogadori  family  and  other  Guelphs  all  inhabiting  one 
paiticolar  quarter  of  the  city  and  all  hating  Visconte,  he  easily 
excited  a  revolt,  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  March  made  such  a 
lodgment  there,  as  immediately  enabled  him  to  lay  close  siege 
to  the  rest  of  the  town.  Brescia ;  one  of  the  chief  cities  and 
most  celebrated  manufactory  of  arms  in  Italy  was  then  divided 
into  three  distinct  fortified  districts  each  commanded  by  its 
citadel ;  and  besides  them  a  strong  elevated  castle  which  over- 
looked the  whole  f . 

At  first  Carmagnola  was  only  master  of  the  ground  he  stood 
on,  but  the  battle  soon  began  with  all  the  fury  of  an  assault 
and  all  the  bitterness  of  civil  war  until  Francesco  Sforza  who 
defended  it  was  forced  to  yield  and  the  allies  completed  their 
lodgment  As  this  news  spread  to  Milan  and  Florence  the 
whole  force  of  war  concentrated  round  Brescia;  Arezzo  and 
Romagna  were  soon  cleared  of  troops,  and  reenforcements  poured 
in  from  every  quarter  J.  One  continued  scene  of  war  and 
blood;  of  fire,  rape,  an^  robbery,  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
Italy  for  eight  successive  months ;  so  that,  to  use  the  words 

*  Gio.  Cambi  IstoriA,  p.  169. — Cayal-  hare,  **  La  dove  Brescia  romoreggia 

cand.    Lib.  !▼.«  cap.    xvii. — Poggio,  e  tpUnde^   to   Bignifj  a    battle   bj 

Lib.  T.,  p.   164— -Cagnola,  Stor.  di  poetically  tubstituting  tbe  place  itself 

Milano,  I^b.  ii.,  p.  37.  for  tbe    wei^wns  and  armour   made 

i*  The  celebrity  of  Breada  as  a  manu-  there. 

fectofj  of  arms  vnA  proverbial :  when  X  Cavalcanti,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  xxxi.  and 

a  man  wat  completely  armed  it  was  xxxii. — Poggio,    Lib.  ▼.,  p.  155  to 

not    unusual   to   say    **  Ue  has   all  158. — Ammirato,  Lib.  xix.,  p.  1032. 

Brescia  on  kis  hack."    **  //  taie  fia  —Cagnola,  Lib.  ii<>,  p.  36,  who  places 

imtta  Brescia  adosso,^     In  Lorenzo  the  revolt  and  attack  of  Brescia  in 

lippTs  poem  of  Malmantilc  RarqwiS'  1427. 
tato  (Cantare  primo,  Stanza  30)  we 
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of  CaTalcanti,  **  never  was  any  tavern  so  deluged  with  water  i 
as  this  unfortunate  city  was  with  blood."  A  ditch  encom- 
passed it  so  closely  without  that  no  succours  could  enter  | 
to  mitigate  the  general  suffering ;  within,  nothing  was  heard 
but  shrieks,  weeping,  and  lamentation  mingled  with  the  shouli 
of  struggling  warriors  and  the  clang  of  arms  :  with  a  masterly 
hand,  almost  incredible  perseverance,  and  in  face  of  the 
whole  Milanese  army  led  by  the  greatest  captains  of  the  day, 
did  Carmagnola  in  a  few  months  subdue  the  three  citadeb 
successively,  and  finally,  aided  by  the  Ghibelines  themselves, 
in  November  1426  that  almost  impregnable  castle,  the  last 
stronghold  of  Visconte,  submitted  to  his  arms.  A  well-directed 
artillery  which  under  the  name  of  "  Bomharde "  was  now 
becoming  common  in  sieges  materially  assisted  him,  and 
the  castle  at  the  moment  of  its  surrender  is  described  as  exhi- 
biting the  appearance  of  a  porcupine  from  the  innumerable 
arrows  that  covered  its  walls,  all  fixed  in  the  seams  of  mortar; 
a  fact  that  does  more  honour  to  the  zeal  than  the  training 
of  Italian  archers  and  crossbow-men  *. 

Thus  fell  Brescia  as  much  to  the  shame  of  the  Milanese 
commanders  as  to  the  glory  of  Carmagnola,  for  its  capture  was 
admired  as  one  of  the  greatest  military  exploits  of  that  age  and 
added  a  noble  territory  to  the  Venetian  repubhc. 

Pope  Martin  who  in  consequence  of  his  alliance  with  Philip 
had  from  that  prince's  necessities  recovered  not  only  the  papal 
cities  in  Eomagna  but  others  that  never  had  legally  belonged 
to  the  church ;  at  last  bethought  himself  of  reconciling  the 
belligerent  states  and  through  his  exertions  and  Philip  s  diffi- 
culties a  general  peace  was  signed  at  Venice  on  the  thirtieth 
of  December  1426,  by  which  Savoy  retained  possession  of  all 
her  conquests  on  the  Milanese  state  ;  Brescia  and  it^  territory 

*  Corio,Stor.  Mil.,  Parte v«,fol.  326.  &c.— Gagnola,  Lib.  ii%  p.  37,  who 
— Cavalcanti,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  vii.  and  says  with  Corio  that  the  citadel  held 
passim, — Pogig^o,  Lib.   t.,  p.   155,    out  for  thirteen  months. 
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xemained  to  Venice ;  all  places  captured  from  Florence  were 
vestored  and  her  merchants  relieved  by  Philip,  as  lord  of 
Genoa,  from  the  obligation  hitherto  imposed  on  them  of  em- 
baridng  their  English  and  French  goods  in  Genoese  bottoms. 
Milan  ivas  once  more  bound  not  to  intermeddle  with  the  afifoirs 
of  Bologna,  Romagna,  Tuscany,  or  any  state  between  that  city 
and  Rome,  while  Florence  subscribed  to  the  same  conditions 
as  regitfded  Bologna  and  that  part  of  Eomagna  not  subject  to 
her  sway*. 

To  the  great  satis&ction  of  Florence  this  treaty  was  pro- 
daimed  early  in  1437.     She  had  up  to  the  ninth  of 

,  A.D.  14S7. 

Norember  with  little  or  no  advantage  expended 
'2,500,000  florins  and  her  ordinary  war  expenses  wete  esti- 
mated at  about  70,000  a  month  f .  Upon  this  Giovanni  Morelli 
a  cotemporaiy  historian,  exclaims,  "  Make  war,  promote  war, 
"  nourish  those  who  foment  war;  Florence  has  nether  been  free 
"from  war^  and  never  will  until  the  heads  of  four  leading  dti- 
**  tens  are  annually  chopped  off  upon  the  scaffold  I,"  So  true 
as  it  would  appear  if  any  credit  may  be  given  to  cotem- 
}  porary  writers  though  influenced  by  the  prevalent  spirit  of 
faction,  that  private  gain  was  the  great  aliment  of  foreign  and 
d(nnestic  war  in  Florence.  Many  were  doubtless  excited  by 
this  motive ;  more  there  perhaps  than  elsewhere  because  those 
idio  could  most  benefit  by  war  were  the  same  that  directed  or 
at  least  materially  influenced  their  country  s  councils  and  were 
likely  to  be  personally  interested  either  commercially  or  officially, 
and  generally  fraudulently,  in  the  expenditure  of  public  trea- 
aore.  But  such  fetcts  must  be  cautiously  received,  we  should  not 
be  wholly,  and  we  cannot  always  be  justly  swayed  by  them  : 
neither  ought  the  evidence  of  any  single  testimony  open  to 
and  perhaps  strongly  imbued  with  the  factious  sympathies  of 
the  time,  completely  command  our  belief  although  with  an 

*  Amminto,  Lib.xix^p.  1082,  f  iimminito.  Lib.  xix., p.  10^^, 

/  a  MorelJJ,  Ricord^  p.  73. 
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apparently  hoiie=t  i[ir!ign,itioii  it  ojiidem?is  tht'  druiim  ami  the 
actors,  or  bo  much  of  eitber  oe  was  permitted  to  be  publidy 
shown.  The  historian  must  take  higher  ground;  he  must 
look  from  the  judgment-seat,  contemplate  the  broad  coune 
and  current  of  the  age,  thence  form,  and  impartiBlly  pronounce 
his  opinion. 

In  this  view  it  would  appear ;  although  Morelli  is  not  no- 
gular  in  fab  assertions ;  that  whatever  might  have  been  tite 
private  views  and  motives  of  certain  dtizens  the  war  itself 
seems  to  have  been  justifiable  as  well  for  the  especial  safety  of 
Florence  aa  the  general  independence  of  Italy.  The  power 
talents  and  ambition  of  the  Yiscond  were  always  formidable, 
and  to  Florence  alone  was  due  the  credit  of  bofBing  both  their 
insidious  and  open  advances  t«  universal  empire.  The  cause 
was  good  ;  the  mode  of  conducting  it  essentially  vicious ;  inter- 
nal corruption  led  to  external  disastera,  and  an  able  and  faith- 
less adversary  rendered  errors  dangerous :  taxation  pressed 
unequally  and  cruelly  on  the  poor,  until  the  new  mode  of  con- 
tribution by  the  Cataslo  descended  like  an  April  shower  on  s 
parched  and  withering  country.  This  law,  described  to  Via- 
conte  as  being  calculated  to  insure  a  constant  supply  of 
money  for  the  war,  coupled  with  the  loss  of  Brescia  and 
general  success  of  the  allies  was  what  principally  induced  him 
to  seek  a  momentary  respite  in  the  form  of  peace,  bat  whicfa 
seems  from  the  first  to  have  been  a  mere  stratagem  to  gain 
time,  dissolve  the  allied  army  and  afterwards  take  his  adversaries 
unprepared.  The  Catasto  worked  for  pence  in  another  way, 
inasmuch  as  it  threw  the  great  burden  of  expense  on  rich  and 
leading  citizens  who  had  almost  escaped  with  impunity  under  the 
former  method  of  taxation ;  this  also  seems  to  have  sharpened 
their  sagacity  as  to  consequences,  and  made  them  consider  that 
if  Philip  fell,  the  Venetians  with  their  growing  taste  for  ccm- 
tuiental  power  would  be  more  dangerous  as  an  unchanging 
ambitious  state  with  steady  views  and  determined  purpose,  than 
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the  fioctaating  tnortidity  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan.  The  Vene- 
tiana  on  the  other  hand  although  quite  aware  of  the  Florentine 
policy  were  anxious  to  secure  their  new  Brescian  territory, 
therefore  interposed  no  obstacle  to  the  negotiations  "(<. 

Such  were  the  various  reasons  that  facilitated  the  treaty  of 
Venice ;  but  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  when  Philip  either  re- 
penting of  what  he  had  done  or  pursuing  his  secret  intentions, 
with  the  certainty  of  for  ever  losing  Brescia  if  he  executed  the 
treaty,  invited  Carmagnola  in  person  to  take  possession  of 
Chlari  a  fortified  town  forming  a  strong  outwork  to  that  city  on 
the  road  to  Milan.  Niccolo  Tolentino  suspecting  treachery 
dissuaded  his  general  from  doing  so  notwithstanding  orders 
ftx>m  the  Venetian  Seignory,  and  his  counsel  was  soon  justified 
by  information  that  the  detachment  sent  on  this  duty  was  sur- 
rounded and  cut  to  pieces  within  the  walls.  Visconte  followed 
op  this  by  the  equipment  of  a  large  flotilla  on  the  Po,  the  aug- 
mentation of  his  army  with  disbanded  soldiers  from  the  allies, 
and  a  sudden  renewal  of  hostilities  f.  The  astonished  league 
almost  immediately  took  the  field  with  what  troops  remained, 
the  general  having  orders  to  make  fierce  war  while  a  strong 
armament  was  preparing  to  meet  the  enemy  afloat  and  attack 
all  the  vulnerable  points  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po. 

The  first  encounter  was  at  Gottolengo:  Carmagnola  had 
assembled  bis  military  cars,  (which  in  those  days  were  an  indis- 
pensable portion  of  all  armies  for  the  rapid  movements  of  in- 
fanUy)  and  filling  them  with  crossbow-men  attempted  to  sur- 
prise the  enemy.  The  Milanese  however  were  too  experi- 
enced for  this  and  mustering  their  whole  force  attacked  him 
unexpectedly  while  in  some  confusion  on  his  march,  and 
nearly  defeated  the  whole  army :  Carmagnola  however  rallied 
his  people  and  after  restoring  order,  began  an  obstinate 
contest 

•  CmraJauiti,  Lib.  jr.,  cap,  x.  CagDola  dot  Corio  Bcem  to  IYuiiVl  nt- 

/  A  abort  WM  the  peace  that  neither    ccBWy  even  to  mention  it. 
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The  heat'  woa  ezcesdve,  the  dust  intoleralile,  the  Tisors  of 
helmets,  the  eyes  and  noBtrila  of  the  combatants  were  all 
choked  up  ho  that  respiration  became  almost  impossible.  The 
Milanese  were  supplied  with  wine  and  water  by  the  female 
peasantry,  but  euch  was  the  dust  and  obscurity  that  friend  and 
foe  seemed  alike  unknown  and  many  of  the  allies  received  re- 
freshment even  from  the  handsof  their  enemies.  Numbers  fell 
from  their  horses  overpowered  by  heat  and  dust;  the  jdain 
was  strewed  with  lances  shields  and  wounded  men ;  horses  were 
galloping  wildly  about  the  field,  some  with  saddles,  some 
without ;  others  had  them  turned  under  their  belly,  and  many 
men  threw  off  all  their  armour  to  escape  sufibcatdon.  Piccinino 
was  conspicuous  beyond  the  rest  in  knightly  daring,  and  his 
lance  a  point  was  felt  throughout  the  throng ;  for  this  Iw^e 
excepting  amongst  the  in&ntiy  seems  to  have  been  a  confused 
mass  of  single  combats,  more  like  the  melee  of  a  tournament 
than  a  scientific  fight  of  disciplined  soldiers  ;  but  the  footmen 
in  firm  well-ordered  battalions  with  lowered  spears  charged 
and  withstood  the  chaises  of  the  men-at-arms  killing  both 
them  and  their  horses. 

When  the  struggle  had  lasted  some  hours  and  the  allies 
were  ready  to  give  vray,  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  hitherto 
deceived  by  false  reports  from  a  cowardly  fugitive,  came  sud- 
denly up  with  his  followers  and  dashing  forward  saved  all 
the  cavalry  and  restored  the  day.  The  retreat  vfaa  simulta- 
neously sounded  on  both  sides,  each  host  had  been  three  timcB 
broken,  all  but  the  in&ntry,  who  seem  to  have  by  their  diad- 
pline  preserved  the  rest  *. 

The  ducal  forces  throughout  these  two  campaigns  were 
smaller  in  numbers  than  the  allies,  but  better  soldiers  and  with 
a  greater  number  of  more  able  commanders  ;  yet  they  were  un- 
successful for  want  of  a  common  chief,  while  Carmagnola  was 
implicitly  obeyed,  and  all  his  advantages  were  gained  by  bring- 
*  CinkiBti,  Idb.  i*.,  aif  xli. 
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>r  numbers  against  the  weakest  points  of  the  enemy, 
r  this  Visconte  appointed  young  Carlo  de*  Malatesti 
as  his  captain-general ;  a  youth  of  no  experience  but 
1  rank  and  fisunily  reputation  were  likely  to  restrain 
iial  bickering  of  the  chlefe. 

lile  Carmagnola  angiy  at  the  somewhat  disgraceful 
rottolinga  conceived  the  idea  of  surprising  Cremona 
dy  Guelphic  city  and  disaffected  to  every  Ghibeline 

with  this  view  he  took  up  a  strong  position  at  Sommo 
be  town,  intrenched  and  fortified  his  camp  with  a 
var-cars  as  was  his  custom,  and  trusted  to  those  within 
)r  ultimate  success.  Philip,  for  the  above  reasons, 
armed,  wherefore  assembling  a  large  force  and  in- 
ibarking  on  the  Po  he  at  once  occupied  and  saved 
A  council  of  war  was  of  opinion  that  the  enemy 
ittacked  because  Cremona  secured  their  own  safety  in 
jfeat  and  a  victory  would  almost  insure  the  fall  of 

To  protect  that  place  the  army  was  encamped  in  an 
e  about  half  a  mile  wide  contained  between  the  city 

the  surrounding  ditch,  called  "  Le  Cerchie  di  Ore- 
e  defence  of  which  involved  that  of  the  city  itself: 

circuit  was  large  a  continual  stream  of  armed  pea- 
ae  pouring  in  at  their  prince's  caU,  ranged  under 
igs  and  banners  and  augmenting  the  aggregate  of 
5S  to  full  seventy  thousand  combatants*.  The  allies 
dor  in  the  number  of  regular  troops,  the  Milanese 
jnce  and  discipline,  and  held  themselves  fully  equal 
antagonists  independent  of  the  peasantry:  these 
a  the  unsettled  state  of  that  time  and  country  knew 

do  not  positively  say  that  men  of  cavalry  and  infantry  alone  in 

ts  force  included  the  armed  the  two  armies ;    Cagnola  says  poei- 

it  from  their  own  state-  tively  that  Visconle  had  thirty  thou- 

Q  in  no  other  wsj  be  ac-  aand  and  CarmagDola  foT.ty  tV\o\iMik^ 

j^et  easily  by  that;  be-  men    under    condottieri.     (L\\).  VJ?., 

lowest  estimate   there  p.  37,) 
of  forty-Sre   tbouaand 
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well  how  to  handle  tlieir  weapons  though  despised  by  the 
condottieri,  who  represented  them  to  Philip  as  useful  to  fill  up 
ditches  and  as  convenient  marks  for  exhausting  the  adyerae 
missiles  and  sparing  the  regular  troops ;  however  their  vast 
numbers  would  it  was  said  excite  fear,  **the  true  harbinger 
of  defeat." 

Battle  being  resolved  on,  a  corps  of  lightranned  troops  wbb 
sent  forward  to  begin,  but  these  were  quickly  driven  in  on 
the  main  body  by  Taliano  Furlano  one  of  the  adverse  chieft 
who  seeing  the  Milanese  cavalry  already  formed  and  the 
whole  country  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  covered  with  ban- 
ners instantly  turned  to  give  the  alarm.  Carmagnola  was  soon 
in  liis  saddle  and  personally  directing  the  defence  of  a  narrow 
pass  protected  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch  which  the  enemj 
would  be  compelled  to  win  ere  his  main  body  could  be  attacked. 
This  was  thickly  lined  with  veteran  soldiers  and  the  road 
vnthin  it  flanked  by  a  body  of  eight  thousand  infantiy  armed 
mih  the  spear  and  crossbow,  and  posted  in  an  almost  impe- 
netrable tliicket  closely  bordering  on  the  public  way.  This  pass 
was  called  '*  La  Casa-al-Secco"  and  Agnolo  della  Pergola  first 
appeared  before  it  with  his  followers,  supported  by  a  crowd  of 
peasantry  *  :  the  ditch  was  deep  broad  and  well  defended,  and 
an  increasing  shower  of  arrows  galled  his  people  so  sorely  that 
he  at  once  resolved  to  use  the  rural  bands  as  a  means  of  filling 
it.  Driving  the  peasant  multitude  forward  he  ordered  the 
regular  troops  to  put  every  luckless  clown  to  death  who 
turned  his  face  from  the  enemy;  so  that  these  wretches 
with  the  spear  at  their  back  and  the  crossbow  in  front  M 
like  grass  under  the  scythe  of  the  husbandman.  But  they 
were  more  useful  in  death :  by  Agnolo  s  command  both  killed 
and  wounded,  all  who   fell,  were  rolled  promiscuously  into 

^  Aramirato  who  copies  Corio  gives     his  manner  of  relating  it  would  tppetf 
he  leMding  of  this  attack  to  Sfona.    I    loh&vQ  been  presentatthe  batile|WUdi 
.Ar<0  followed   Cavalcanti  who   from    Via^yciied  oii.\^  ^viVv^YAtn* 


rivemi  gnre,  eovered  up  willi  mould  and  buried  alto- 
Here  were  to  be  seen  distracted  bthen  with  an' 

hand  ehoTellii^  dods  upon  the  bodies  of  dead  and 
3d  eons ;  ■one  heaping  earth  on  their  fathers'  heads ; 
ra  coreriiig  the  bloody  remains  of  brothen ;  nnoles  ne- 
;  nejAews  imcles';  all  dotted  in  this  horrid  compoetl 
wretdiee  turned,  a  Mend's  lance  or  dart  was  instantjy 
h  their  bodj ;  if  they  stood,  an  enemy^  shaft  or  javelin 
I  sharply  forced  them ;  alive  thej  filled  the  pit  with 
id  brothers,  dead  or  wnuided  with  themedves  I  Tbej 
I  and  died  by  thousands:  even  the  veiy  soldiers  that 
d  them  at  last  took  pity  and  aimed  their  weapons  only 
pd  men.  "  And  as  a  reward  for  this,"  eidaims  Caval- 
'  God  lent  as  strength  and  courage."  Nevertheless  so 
lerc  thus  cruelly  sacrificed  that  the  moat  was  soon  filled 
itmost  level  of  its  banks  with  earth  and  flesh  and  human 
mid  then  the  knights  giving  spurs  to  their  steeds  dashed 
,-  over  this  infernal  causeway !  It  was  now  that  the  fight 
need,  fresh  squadrons  poured  in  on  every  side  and  all 
madly  to  the  combat,  for  on  tliia  bloody  spot  the  day 

be  dedded.  "  Here,"  says  Cavalcanti,  "  began  the 
jid  mortal  stru^le ;  hero  every  knight  led  up  his  fbl- 
aiid  did  noble  deeds  of  arms ;  here  were  the  shivered 
flying  to  pieces  in    the  air,  cavaliers  lifeless  on  the 

and  all  the  field  bestrewed  with  dead  and  dying! 
»  was  seen  young  Carlo  Malatesta,  himself  and  courser 
omplete  in  mail,  and  a  golden  mantle  ittreaming  from 
Hblers !  Whoever  has  not  seen  liim  hiis  not  seen  the 
'armies!*  Here  was  store  of  blood,  aiidlackof  joy  and 
d  doubt  hung  hard  on  eveiy  mind  1  Notliing  was  heard 
i  rlang  of  arms,  the  shock  of  lances,  the  tempest  of 
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cavalry,  and  the  groans,  and  cries,  and  shouts  of  either  host ! 
The  sun  was  flaming,  the  suffering  dreadful,  the  thirst  intole- 
rable; everything  seemed  to  bum,  all  conspired  against  the 
wish  of  men,  but  the  Gremonese  women  brought  refreshments 
to  our  enemies." 

The  whole  battle  appears  to  have  been  concentrated  in  this 
pass  so  that  numbers  made  but  little  difference  on  either  side ; 
nevertheless  the  Milanese  chivalry  were  severely  handled  by  the 
veterans  in  the  wood  who  kept  up  a  continual  dischai^e  of  arrows 
on  horse  and  man  from  the  moment  the  ditch  was  passed,  or  else 
ran  in  with  their  lances  and  speared  them.  As  many  died  from 
exhaustion  and  suffocation  as  from  blows,  for  the  battle  was 
fought  early  in  July  and  lasted  from  two  hours  after  sunrise 
until  evening;  others  it  is  said  expired  from  the  stench  of 
carnage  rapidly  corrupted  by  excessive  heat:  Garmagnola 
forced  by  circumstances  into  the  thickest  fight  was  imhorsed 
and  a  hard  conflict  between  those  who  tried  to  save,  and  those 
who  wished  to  take  him  prisoner  soon  concentrated  all  the 
knightly  prowess  of  both  armies  round  his  person:  he  was 
remounted,  and  dust  and  confusion  saved  him  more  than  once, 
as  they  did  Niccolo  Piccinino,  besides  other  leaders  on  both  sides 
from  being  recognised  and  captured.  The  squadrons  charged 
and  recharged  in  dust  and  darkness;  no  standards  could  be 
seen ;  the  voice  alone  revealed  a  friend ;  and  when  a  retreat 
was  sounded  whole  troops  of  cavalry  ranged  themselves  under 
adverse  banners  in  total  ignorance  of  their  own  position.  One 
attack  was  made  by  a  strong  detachment  upon  the  baggage  and 
for  a  while  placed  the  allies  in  great  danger ;  but  being  finally 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  prisoners  a  general  retreat 
was  sounded :  the  captives  were  equal,  yet  as  the  allies  hdd 
their  ground  and  saved  the  camp  the  victory  of  *'  Casa-al* 
Secco  "  was  fairly  claimed  by  Garmagnola*. 

*  Gio.  CavBlauiti,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  xiv.    — 8.  Amm\T».\o,\A\i.x\x.,"^.\^%1-— 
— Pcggj'o  Brucciolini,  lib.  vi.,  p.  166.    Muiaton,  laxTi«\\,  MiuoW^il  v--\i«ov. 
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Philip  previous  to  this  battle  had  endeayoured  to  balance  his 
in  success  by  a  naval  victory :  the  Venetian  armament  on  the 
Po  had  been  extremely  active,  and  to  check  it  he  placed  a 
strong  sqoadron  under  the  orders  of  Pacino  Eustachio  of  Pavia 
with  instructions  to  lose  no  time  in  bringing  the  enemy  to 
aedon.  The  latter  commanded  by  Francesco  Bembo  did  not 
shan  the  encounter,  which  took  place  near  Brescello  ;  but  losing 
three  galleons  in  the  commencement,  Bembo  doubtful  of  con- 
sequenoes,  with  that  rapid  and  bold  decision  that  marks  a 
sopexior  mind  suddenly  discontinued  the  contest  and  with- 
drawing all  the  crossbow-men  from  his  remaining  galleons 
manned  them  with  the  crews  of  others  armed  only  with  spears, 
swords,  spontoons,  battle-axes,  and  short  arms  of  every  descrip- 
tion. These  he  placed  in  the  van,  while  the  galleons  thus 
emptied  were  manned  with  crossbow-men  alone  and  stationed 
dose  in  the  rear  of  his  first  line,  with  rigid  orders  under  the 
penalty  of  death,  to  kill  either  himself  or  any  other  man  that 
should  turn  from  the  enemy.     He  then  renewed  the  attack. 

With  the  Milanese  in  front ;  in  their  rear  the  levelled  cross- 
bows ready  to  shoot  into  the  first  vessel  that  gave  way  and 
themselves  armed  only  with  short  weapons,  the  Venetian 
sailors  were  compelled  either  to  fight  hand  to  hand  with  their 
eaermes  or  be  transfixed  without  resistance  by  their  own  or 
adverse  missiles.  The  Lombards  were  thus  rendered  the 
less  formidable  of  the  two,  and  the  closer  the  fight  the  more 
safety,  because  free  from  the  arrows  of  either  squadron :  thus 
excited  the  galleons  were  resolutely  run  along-side  those  of  the 
enemy  and  lashed  there,  and  the  battle  became  more  fierce 
and  obstinate ;  the  Venetian  mariners,  chiefly  Greeks  and 
Sdavonians,  are  described  as  displaying  all  the  courage  sagacity 
and  savage  fury  of  those  nations. 

The  scene  was  appalling ;  no  room  for  tactics,  no  hope  Vn 

BoBiaaegnJ,  Mem.,  Lib,  L,  p.   29,  —    Gio.  Pietn  Caffnola,  Stor.  Mi\.»  1A\». 
Benmrdiao  Corio,  PMrte  K,p.  327, —     u%  p,  36, 
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flight ;  i!Dan  encountered  man  with  the  eje  and  hand  of  death ; 
the  struggle  was  personal,  unrelenting,  resolute;  a  struggle 
for  existence,  not  for  victory :  the  Venetians,  pressed  by  a 
double  danger  had  no  other  hope ;  the  Greeks  of  Crete  and 
Negropont  with  the  Sclavonian  crews  performed  such  deeds  as 
have  been  rarely  equalled  and  never  yet  surpassed.  Springing 
with  the  force  of  tigers  on  their  prey  it  many  times  happened 
that  when  the  Italian  spear  had  pierced  a  Sclavonian  body, 
the  wounded  man  would  seize  and  draw  himself  forward  on 
the  slippery  staff  until  he  grappled  his  enemy  and  then  both 
rolled  struggling  into  the  stream  below !  Again,  two  running 
each  other  through  at  the  same  moment  and  sternly  follow- 
ing up  their  thrust  would  close  and  wrestle  as  long  as  life 
endured,  or  fall  while  yet  writhing  into  the  bloody  Po;  for 
that  great  stream,  full,  and  broad,  and  ample  as  it  was,  became 
strongly  crimsoned !  Pacino  at  last  gave  way,  and  with  a  few 
as  yet  ungrappled  galleys  made  good  his  flight,  but  left  four- 
teen captured  vessels  in  the  hands  of  Venice  *. 

After  the  battle  of  **  Casa-al-Secco  "  Carmagnola,  who  as 
Cavalcanti  asserts  was  now  at  the  head  of  50,000  tighting  men, 
laid  siege  to  Casal  Maggiore  on  the  Po  and  recaptured  Bina 
which  Sforza  had  surprised :  he  then  reduced  the  former  and 
both  armies  cautiously  manoeuvred,  narrowly  watching  each 
other  s  motions  until  the  beginning  of  October,  when  the  allies 
were  besieging  Pompeiano  a  town  situated  about  six  miles 
from  Brescia  on  the  high  road  to  Crema.  While  Malatesta 
was  absent  with  Philip  the  Milanese  captains  had  so  placed 
their  army  as  to  impede  the  enemy's  progress  without  risking 
a  general  engagement,  but  when  Carlo  returned  he  posted 
himself  between  Macalo  (now  Maclodio)  and  the  allies,  with  an 
intention  to  succour  the  besieged.     The  two  camps  only  four 

*  Poggio,  Amminto  and  Corio  say  v*,  p.  327.  —  Ammirato,  Lib.  xix., 

tAai  the  Duke  lost  but  eight  galleys  p.  \0M. — Cav;)lcaxi\i,  IaV^.  W,^  ca^ 

JO   this  bloody  encounter  which  oc-  xv. — ^Vog^o,  lAXi.  n.,  ^»V^V — -1&:qx^ 

•rred  on  21  AUjr,  J  427.— Corio,  Parte  tori,  An.  IK'll . 
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inder  were  separated  bj  what  then  was  an  extensive 
low  a  fertile  plain;  what  was  then  fetid  black  and 
poob  full  of  reeds  and  thorns,  and  swarming  with 
Eld  every  loathsome  reptile ;  now  aboimding  in  com 
\  and  mulberries.     The  high  road  from  Orci  Novi  on 

0  to  Pompeiano  and  Brescia  ran  like  a  causeway 
this  waste  and  passed  by  a  wooden  bridge  over  a 
of  deep  water  that  connected  the  opposite  marshes. 

1  the  swamp  and  bridge  one  side  of  the  road  was 
)y  an  extensive  wood,  so  thick  and  wild  and  full  of 
iasts,  that  both  men  and  domestic  cattle  shimned  it. 
he  bridge-head  the  road  entered  a  sort  of  inclosed 
bason  of  solid  earth  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes ;  a 
ap  from  which  no  army  once  entered  and  cut  off  from 
e  could  hope  to  escape  except  by  the  destruction  of  a 
jnemy. 

)  Tolentino  a  leader  of  great  influence  having  examined 
ttd  advised  Carmagnola  to  occupy  the  position  while 
s  friend  Bernardino  with  a  strong  division  of  the  army 

themselves  in  the  wood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
d  awaited  Carlo's  advance  who  it  was  supposed  would 
long  into  the  trap.  This  suggestion  was  followed ; 
Lscade  was  posted  in  the  wood  that  night,  and  the 
)p3  were  under  arms  at  daylight :  Carlo  Malatesta  on 

hand  whether  for  the  reasons  mentioned  by  Corio* 

wo  authors  agree  in  their  others  (which  are  also  Muratori's  au- 

'  this    battle    which    was  thorities)  gives  a   different   account : 

the    11th  October   1427.  Poggio  and    Cavalcanti,  (the   loiter 

rhom  Corio  copies,   Corio  evidently  unknown  both  to  Ammirato 

id    Ammirato   who   copies  and  Sismondi)  agree  more  nearly  are 

It  Carlo  was  entrapped  into  both  cotemporary  authors,  and  Caval- 

y  his  wish  of  being  present  canti  apparently  an  actor  in  the  scenes 

combat  between  two  sol-  he  describes ;  wherefore  as  being  least 

>m  each  army  to  -which  he  known  and  more  minute,  though  6ome- 

9)e  went  unarmed  Although  what  poetictLl,  I  have  princi^^Ay  loV 

tted.       Sitmondi  quoting  Jowcd  him, 
SimonettM,  Bedugio  and 

H 
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or  a  wilful  determination  to  fight,  «»  on  Us  nmidi  hj 
of  day :  ho  mitm  rwHsed  the  bridge  and  entered  the  tnp 
loud  shhuu  of  '*  Vim  il  Ducn  "  '"  Fi'm  i7  Fhacm.'     Ct 
ha/1  rriarsh/illed  his  army  in  the  shape  of  a  at'ateut  and 
retired  before  him,  but  still  deepening  his  centre  as  if 
of  th«^  encounter.     When  he  heard  that  all  had  entered 
e^ claimed,  *'  They  are  cfntght"  and  £rom  a  rising  ground 
a/ldrif.ssed  liLs  fieople  before  the  battle. 

'J'he  instant  that  the  enemy's  rear  was  well  orer  the  hai^ 
Aiid  en^'Ap^L'd  with  their  antagonists  Bernardino  darted  likr 
lif^htriing  fn>m  the  wood  and  seized  it  at  the  head  of  a  thooani 
horno  :  be  whs  rapidly  followed  by  Tolentino  with  a  mochlaigflr 
fonrr'.  but  lruivinf(  the  latter  to  defend  the  bridge  he  snatched  19a 
bi;avy  find  wr'll-jMiirited  lance  and  with  two  hundred  men-atrani» 
dasbrM]  de«'p  iriU)  \hv.  Milanese  rear  with  loud  cries  and  grait: 
r(infiirii(»n.  1'bc  two  hon)^>  of  the  crescent  then  rapidly  closed  ia» 
( 'nriiiiignola  r)iar^'<Ml  in  front ;  tlie  crossbows  played  unceasing 
from  v\<'i-v  thiokitt:  *'  Stni  Marcn'* "  Duca,"and  '*  Marzoeeo^* 
resinitidi'd  tlirou^'h  the  field,  "The  shouts  of  men  the  nei^iiilf 
of  )i()rNi*M,  I  In;  Hbork  of  lances,  the  tempest  of  swords  wisn 
^riMit,"  HavH  <*avnlcaiiti,  'Mliat  the  loudest  thunder  might  hate 
rolliMl  aiNivo  unlioiMlrd.  The  wild  l)easts  fled  in  terror  thnra^ 
tho  WfUMiHand  in  tlirsr  infernal  Rwamps  many  swarms  of  serpents 
worn  Mi'iMi  niHtlinf^llmuij^h  \\\o  reeds  at  the  unwonted  uproar!" 
•'  <)  rnub-r  think  Ikiw  rnii«l  niiiHt  liave  been  this  conflict  when 
rio  iniiny  animals  rneinioN  (n  mir  nature  fled  inso  wildaffiigfat! 
All  witH  tcrrnr  and  dihiniftinn  :  Niccolo  held  steadily  to  the 
bridi^'i' :  many  wero  drivim  inhi  the  marshes  or  dragged  by  then 
alimips  ihrouj^h  thcni ;  iho  lli^hts  of  arrows  were  sometima 
rio  dt;nsn  aH  Uy  obfMMiro  thr  .sun.  and  this  deadly  archery  did  infi- 
iiiiti  iiiiHchii'f ;  thi!  air  itsrlf  Hormcd  changed  and  terrified,  and 
this  f^roat  juultitudo  wiw  full  of  groaning,  blood,  and  death!' 
Every  hope  of  victory  at  \eng\li  \cav\s\ie^  mA  xiw^  MVLanesc 

"J/arKfcco  •*  ma  the  lion  of  Florence  and  ilic\»M«\\».\5A<t-«rj  <A  \k«t« 
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smrendered,  and  fled  in  all  directions :  Carlo  Malatesta 

ta^t  thousand  prisoners  laid  down  their  arms,  but  strange 

mjt  almost  all  were  then  or  subsequently  permitted  to  escape 

Cannagnola;  and  this  first  sowed  the  seeds  of  Venetian 

». 

Ghudo  Torelli,  Piccinino,  and  Francesco  Sforza  escaped,  and 

Ihe  next  morning  all  but  four  hundred  prisoners  had  ob- 

Inied  their  liberty :  this  produced  strong  remonstrances  from 

Venetian  commissaries,  upon  which  Carmagnola  sent  for 

remaining  captiyes  and  said  to  them  "  Since  my  soldiers 

*  have  giyen  your  comrades  their  liberty  I  will  not  be  behind 
them  in  generosity :  depart,  you  also  are  free."    This  battle 

r«8  the  climax  of  Carmagnola^s  gloiy :  whether  he  were  unwill- 
ing to  reduce  his  old  patron  too  low,  or  was  secretly  influenced 
Ity  the  desire  of  peace  and  the  recoveiy  of  his  wife  and  children 
libo  were  in  Visconte's  hands,  or  by  less  honourable  motives, 
rieems  uncertain ;  but  his  subsequent  eflbrts  were  insignificant. 
[  There  is  no  doubt  says  Poggio  that  he  could  that  day  have 
\  -destroyed  Philip  if  he  had  retained  the  prisoners  who  were  the 
flower  of  that  prince's  army ;  but  according  to  the  custom  of 
Bodem  soldiers  they  remained  as  lookers-on,  intent  only  on 
difiding  the  booty  and  let  the  men-at-arms  go  free  f . 

None  of  this  was  lost  on  the  Venetians  ;  but  not  a  reproach 
was  heard,  not  a  sentence  uttered,  no  sign  of  displeasure 
nached  his  ear :  he  could  still  be  usefiil,  vras  adding  bit  by  bit 
to  their  conquests  and  as  yet  in  too  formidable  a  position  to  be 
struck :  on  the  contrary,  as  was  their  usual  custom  when  medi- 
tating the  sacrifice  of  a  victim,  more  deference  was  shown  him  ; 
more  respect  paid  him ;  but  be  was  not  forgotten. 

The  liberated  army  of  Milan  was  soon  remounted  equipped 
and  in  the  field ;  for  most  of  these  battles  involved  the  waste 

*  CaTslctnti,  lib.  sv.,  cap.  xrii.  -^    SiMoumdi,  vol.  ri.,  p.  257. — Ctgaol^ 
Omck  Fkrte  r*,  p.  S28.-^Poggio,  Uh.    iter.  Mil.,  Lib.  ii%  p.  88. 

"7..^/  ^^^^^^'^^'^  H^:jr^'    f'^Wo,  lib.  vi.,  p.  168. 
t  JML  —  MurUon,  Anno  1427. 
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of  more  money  than  blood  as  dead  men  paid  no  ransoms,  and 
Visconte  had  ample  resources.  He  neyertheless  became 
alarmed  at  his  actual  position  and  sought  new  strength  by 
rousing  the  emperor  Sigismund  against  Venice,  by  marrying  his 
daughter  Maria  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  by  stirring  up  the 
poor  remnants  of  the  Carrara  and  La  Scala  families  to  agitate 
Padua  and  Verona.  He  met  these  difficulties  with  an  able  head 
and  a  bold  countenance,  but  was  in  fiact  a  strange  character  and 
differing  according  to  cotemporary  writers  from  all  other  men. 
No  stability,  no  confidence,  no  belief,  no  firmness  of  purpose ; 
mutable  as  the  wind,  no  regard  to  promises,  unsteady  in  his 
friendships,  and  prone  to  sudden  antipathies  against  those  who 
were  apparently  his  dearest  friends :  cunning,  sagacious,  vain 
of  his  own  judgment,  despising  that  of  others :  whimsically 
pacific  and  warlike  by  turns;  fond  of  a  solitaiy  life  he  was 
rarely  visible  but  governed  through  his  ministers  and  tempo- 
rary favourites,  and  thence  no  doubt  proceeded  many  of  his 
worst  misfortunes*. 

A  slight  check  before  Genoa,  more  important  from  the  heroic 
A  D  1428  ^^^  ^^  Tommaso  Frescobaldi  than  from  any  other 
injury,  in  some  degree  damped  the  joy  of  Florence  for 
this  recent  victory.  Frescobaldi  had  distinguished  himself  as 
Florentine  commissary  in  the  Aretine  district  by  an  able  and 
vigorous  conduct  under  very  trying  difficulties  and  a  total  neglect 
of  him  by  the  government:  nevertheless  he  perseveringly with- 
stood the  Milanese  forces  until  the  siege  of  Brescia  relieved  him. 
Indignant  at  this  treatment  he  personally  and  boldly  reproached 
the  Ten  of  War  with  their  conduct,  and  in  no  measured  terms: 
Niccolo  d'Uzzano  tried  to  soothe  him  and  was  respectfully  heard ; 
but  Vieri  Guadagni  so  impatiently  rated  him  as  to  be  told  by 
Tommaso  that  nothing  but  his  high  official  dignity  was  a  protec- 
tion from  personal  chastisement.  Niccolo  who  fully  appreciated 
the  worth  of  Frescobaldi  reproved  \\en  lox  \\ia  mtem^rance 

*  Poggio,  lib,  v.,  p.  S6\. 
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and  tliHt  citizen  was  soon  afttfrj>er/t"as  comnii.ssarv  to  conduct  tin- 
war  against  Genoa  where  for  a  \Chile  his,-v:igour  and  ability  were 
no  less  conspicuous  than  before.  At  l^'Frbgoso.aud  the  Flo- 
rentines were  defeated  in  an  attempt  to'  enter  Genoa  and 
Tommaso,  who  fought  to  the  last,  after  all  ^ere/r^iied.  was 
Hounded  and  made  prisoner.  The  governor,  a  stern  *dtvi:eru^ 
man,  promised  him  life  liberty  and  reward  if  he  would  dirul^  .*./  • 
his  goTemment's  secrets  and  say  who  within  the  city  of  Genoa*  *  I 
were  in  league  with  Campo  Fregoeo ;  but  the  alternative  of 
death  and  torture  if  he  refused.  To  this  Frescobaldi  firmly 
answered,  "Obizzino,  if  for  my  silence  on  the  subject  of  state 
^  secrets  thou  wilt  put  me  to  death,  abandon  all  hope  of  knowing 
"  those  things  that  duty  to  my  country  and  constancy  of  pur- 
**  pose,  even  did  I  know  them,  would  prevent  my  revealing  : 
**  and  as  I  have  no  hope  of  mercy  from  thee  so  thou  needest 
*'  not  expect  any  disclosures  from  me,  for  even  if  I  were  informed 
**  I  would  not  tell  thee."  He  was  instantly  put  to  the  torture, 
his  wounds  broke  out  afresh  in  the  agony ;  but  he  died  with- 
OQt  uttering  a  syllable.  A  noble  example  for  his  living 
descendants!'!' 

Florence  now  wished  earnestly  for  peace  because  she  could 
no  longer  expect  to  gain  anything  by  war  and  a  continually 
augmenting  expense  was  exhausting  her  resources :  the  more 
equal  action  of  the  Catasto  promoted  this  wish  because  the  rich 
and  great  now  bore  the  principal  burden.  They  again  argued, 
and  rightly  too,  that  if  war  continued  Philip  must  lose  his  state, 
which  Venice,  not  Florence,  would  gain  by  the  very  conditions 
of  the  league,  and  thence  with  augmented  power  become  more 
formidable  than  Visconte  himself,  for  there  would  then  be  none 
but  Florence  to  oppose  her.  Naples,  ruled  by  a  weak  licentious 
woman  was  distracted ;  the  pontiff  would  not  move ;  the  emperor 
would  be  shut  out  by  Venice  who  held  the  keys  of  Italy,  and 
France  was  £ar  too  distant :  better,  it  was  once  more  repeaXjed^ 

-  Cky,lcMi,t^  Ub.  iV,  «p.  no,  «Kf  iV.— Ammirato,  Lib.  xix.,  p.  104^ 
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»     ■•  • 

to  have  an  unenduring  enemy  than  an  everlasting  and  over- 
powerful  neighbour.  Vbnipe  iiad  now  acquired  a  taste  for 
Italian  conqqest,  ahd  the  petty  acquisitions  of  Carmagnola  were 
still  adding  to'^her  temtoiy ;  but  her  suspicions  were  awake  and 
she  ^i[lj;  iBOD^nted  to  treat  while  Visconte  was  really  anxious 
fyr  pQ^e  in  consequence  of  his  recent  overthrow.  The  sincerity 
•  •*/'.df"tlU*partiee  soon  produced  its  effects  and  the  cardinal  of  Santa 
»:  *  XjTOce  at  last  restored  tranquillity  by  accomplishing  the  signa- 
ture of  a  treaty  at  Ferrara  about  the  middle  of  April  14;28  after 
nearly  five  years  of  constant  hostilities.  The  cost  of  this  long 
and  ruinous  war  according  to  Cavalcanti  amounted  to  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  florins,  according  to  Macchiavelli  three 
millions  and  fifty  thousand  *. 

The  Florentines  gained  nothing  by  it  but  a  heavy  debt  and 
the  institution  of  the  Catasto ;  the  Venetians  in  addition  to 
Brescia  gained  part  of  the  Cremonese  state  with  Bergamo  and 
its  territoiy  as  far  as  the  Adda  which  now  became  their  western 
boundary.  Thus  says  Cavalcanti  by  the  operation  of  wicked 
citizens  our  people  were  loaded  with  poverty,  the  Venetians 
with  riches  and  territory ;  and  pride  and  covetousness  was  the 
cause  of  allf. 


CoTEMPORAHY  M0NAKCH8.— England  :  Hcniy  V.  until  1422;  then  Henry 
VI.— Scotland  :  Jamea  I.— France  :  Charlea  VI.  and  VII.  the  last  in  1422 — 
Castile:  John  II. — Aragon  :  Ferdinand  of  Castile  to  1416,  then  Alfonso  or 
Alonso  V. — Portugal:  John  I.— German  Emperor:  Sigismund  of  Luxem- 
burg.— Greek  Emperor:  Manuel  II.  to  1425;  then  John  VII. — Ottoman 
Emperor:  Mohammed  I.  to  1421;  then  Murad  or  Amurath  II. — Naples: 
Giovanna  II. — Sicily :  Alfonso  or  Alonzo  V.  of  Aragon. — Papal  See  vacant  from 
1415  to  1417 ;  then  Martin  V.  to  1431. 

*  Cavalcanti,  Lib.   iv.,  cap.  xviii.  —  p.  30. — Macchiavelli,  Stor.  Fiorentina. 

Ammirato,  Lib.  xix,  p.  1043. — Pog-  Lib.  iv.—MuratoriAnnali,  Anno  1428, 

gio.  Lib.  vi.,  p.  166— Corio,  Parte  v.,  — Cagnola,  Stor.  MQ.,  Lib.  ii",  p.  39. 

p.  828 Gio.  Morelli,    p.  78.—  Gio.  f  Cavalcanti,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  xix.— Mac- 

Cambi,  p.  173. — Dom^   Boninsegni,  chiavelli,  lib.  iv. 
Mem'.  delJa  Cittk  di  Firenze,  lib.  u, 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

WUOU  A.a   14M  TO  A.D.   J4Sa 


TiZAxnnr  it  reqointe,  Imt  all  taxation  ia  eaaentiallj  mjiist 
Itanaa  it  can  iwvot  be  fidily  cUatxilmtdd  and  atrikas  hardest 
«i« Aaaa  lAo  an  moat  halflaaa  and  indigent:  ^  j^j^^g^ 
annho  aqjoj  more  than  the  neoeaBariea  ci 
to  abridge  thoir  auperfluitiaa,  thus  diminiahing  employ- 
uMi  it  ibe  meana  of  edatence,  taxation  descends 
fime  ihioiii^  the  'farions  dasses  of  sodetj 
nd  Cdla  irit&  a  emshing  iveig^  upon  the  poor.  These  pos- 
Moaing  no  saperflnities  have  both  their  moral  and  physical  suf- 
feringB  ondnly  augmented,  and  being  deprived  of  a  sufficiency 
their  liToe  are  shortened  in  the  trial ;  for  though  they  seem  to 
irither  by  the  hand  of  God  man  accelerates  the  blow.  Yet 
extreme  arils  generally,  and  often  too  roughly,  work  out  their 
own  core ;  the  war  just  finished  brought  war's  usual  effects, 
expenae,  debt,  and  unjust  taxation ;  for  that  of  Florence  was 
diagmoefolly  abused  and  painfully  unequal  in  its  distribution : 
nevertheless  this  yery  excess  of  suffering  ended  like  the  pains 
el  laboor,  in  great  consolation ;  and  the  birth  of  a  new  mode 
of  taxation  under  the  name  of  "  Catasto  "  spread  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  otot  the  whole  commonwealth. 

But  before  we  describe  this  celebrated  act  of  national  justice ; 
which  was  chiefly  due  to  the  policy  or  patriotism  of  Gio\«nm 
de'Madicr/  h  will  be  expedient  to  offer  a  short  reca^itoVaXioii 
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of  some  earlier  events  connected  with  that  subject.  The  reyo- 
lutions  of  1393  and  1394,  the  timidity  or  prudence  of  Yieri 
de*  Medici ;  the  banishment  of  Alberti,  Donato  Accityuoli,  Ale- 
manno  di  Salvestro  and  others  of  the  Medici  family ;  together 
with  the  failure  of  the  Cavicciulli  and  Ricci  conspiracy  in  1396, 
and  that  of  Oaleazzo  Visconte  in  1400,  all  combined  to  add 
strength  and  firmness  to  Maso  degli  Albizzi*s  able  but  despotic 
and  unscrupulous  sway.  Not  that  he  or  any  leaders  of  his  party 
usurped  or  held  the  regular  magistracies  illegally,  but  they 
managed  to  fill  the  election  purses  with  adherents'  names,  and  not 
only  secured  their  own  appointment  to  every  Balia  but  contrived 
also  to  retain  the  power  of  proposing  these  dictatorships  when- 
ever it  suited  them.  Their  aim  was  to  perpetrate  despotism 
by  repressing  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  artisans  and 
subduing  their  leaders  amongst  the  noble  popolani,  such  for 
instance  as  the  Rioci,  Alberti,  and  others ;  but  more  especially 
the  Medici,  who  had  acquired  a  dangerous  distinction  by  the 
reputation  of  Salvestro  and  Vieri,  by  popular  attachm^it  and  by 
the  enmity  of  their  political  antagonists.  This  policy  was  for 
a  while  most  rigidly  pursued,  but  finally  the  confidence  arising 
from  imdisputed  power,  disagreements  amongst  themselves, 
mutual  jealousy,  and  above  all  the  death  of  Maso  degli  Albizzi, 
altogether  slackened  their  vigilance,  and  the  Medici,  who  had 
been  gradually  increasing  in  opulence  and  public  estimation, 
became  again  politically  conspicuous  and  were  silently  creeping 
into  the  highest  official  dignities,  when  as  it  were  to  crown 
their  triumph  Giovanni  di  Bicci  appeared  as  gonfdonier  of 
justice  in  1421.  His  assumption  of  this  high  office  had  been 
foreseen  by  means  then  well  known  in  the  political  tactics  of 
Florence,  and  Niccolo  da  Uzzano  strenuously  endeavoured  to 
prevent  it :  but  either  from  jealousy  of  his  position  as  the  most 
powerful  citizen,  or  confidence  in  the  mild  and  upright  charac- 
ter  of  Giovanni,  or  an  undue  reliance  on  their  own  power, 
Uzzano  k  advice  was  unheeded  and  t]he  a^^m\xxi«ii\.\j^y^  ^^^s^. 
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Nor  did  any  immediate  oonsequences  ensue;  Giovanni  was 
neitlier  rerengeful  nor,  aceording  to  most  accounts,  ambitious ; 
iMH'  greedj  of  personal  gain :  he  probably  saw  more  evil  in  the 
means  of  revdution  than  utility  in  its  accomplishment  by  the 
afataement  of  a  political  adversary ;  the  public  good  seems  to 
bave  been  his  great  work  and  he  accomplished  it  more  quietly 
md  effectually  by  milder  ways.  Nevertheless  this  reopened 
the  door  of  public  honours  and  employment  to  that  fjEunily,  and 
his  son  Cosine  who  had  previously  conducted  some  diplomatic 
misaons  became  one  of  the  Seignory  in  1428 :  but  it  ended  as 
Nioocdo  da  Uzzano  had  foreseen  in  the  Albizzi's  destruction 
and  ultimate  downfall  of  their  party  *. 

The  exaltation  of  Giovanni  inspired  new  hopes,  not  only  in 
the  artisans,  but  amongst  a  large  mass  of  superior  citizens  who 
were  tired  of  a  proud  and  imperious  oligarchy  regardless  of 
public  good  and  disdaining  to  conciliate  the  people  by  any  boon 
that  might  soften  the  recollection  of  all  that  excessive  rigour 
which  was  made  use  of  in  the  establishment  of  their  existing 
authority.  Neither  were  these  oligarchs  contented  with  nega- 
tive evil  nor  the  exclusion  of  a  large  mass  of  citizens  from 
every  chance  of  official  employment,  but  even  the  latter's  pos- 
sessions were  no  longer  safe  from  rapacity  and  extortion,  from 
undue  and  ui^ust  taxation.  In  such  a  state  of  public  feeling 
Giovanni  grew  daily  more  popular,  and  as  the  acknowledged 
centre  of  all  men's  hope  became  the  confessed  though  involun- 
tary head  of  discontented  citizens. 

The  two  wars,  against  Philip  and  Ladislaus,  increased  public 
dissatisfaction,  not  however  so  much  from  aversion  to  hostilities 
as  arbitrary  taxation  imposed  by  the  sole  will  of  the  ruling 
fiEUition.  The  wealthy  were  spared  and  the  poor  oppressed; 
war  was  said  to  be  made  not  for  public  benefit  or  necessary  de- 
fence, but  without  any  real  occasion,  to  enrich  rulers  and  abase 

*Awmu9tc^  Lib,  xviiL,  p,  992.  —  Filippo  iM  Ncrli  Commentary,  I»W>.  V\.» 
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the  people;  and  this  cry  was  loud  deep  and  general*.  The 
effeets  of  such  policy  on  public  opinion  have  already  been 
noticed  -f  aa  well  as  tiie  "  UzzaneBcbi's  "  detennination  to  devise 
some  mode  of  retaining  that  power  and  licence  which  they  had 
already  enjoyed  for  two-aud-tbiny  years;.  Binaldo  Oian£g- 
lazzi  had  died  in  1425,  but  Niccol6  da  Vzzkao  was  still  vigor- 
ons  and  both  able  and  willing  tji  take  a  lead  in  that  financial 
agitation  which  in  14-20  convulsed  all  classes ;  the  rich  by  the 
last  severe  imposition  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  their  incomes : 
the  poor  by  positive  sufTering  and  inability  to  pay  up  their 
arrears.  The  former  were  resolved  if  possible  to  preserve 
iheir  ancient  exemptions  and  repel  the  audacious  crowd ;  men 
who  while  daily  gathering  political  strength  had  by  their  influ- 
ence in  the  councils  not  only  nominated  the  committee  of 
finance  whiih  imposed  the  new  tax,  but  defeated  every  attempt 
at  its  abolitbn. 

For  this  growing  power  of  the  plebeians  the  Uzzaneschi 
blamed  those  in  oEBce,  as  by  a  careless  admission  of  every  new 
upstart  to  civic  honours  they  had  filled  the  palace  with  men  of 
yesterday  who  only  looked  for  able  leaders  to  efi'ect  an  entire 
revolution  §.  Thus  determined  they  waited  for  a  favourable 
occasion  and  this  came  with  the  election  of  Lorenzo  lUdoUi  and 
Francesco  fiianfiglazzi  respectively  as  prior  and  gon- 
Monier  of  justice  in  .Tuly  1428.  Seventy  principal 
citizens  of  their  party  assembled  by  permission  of  this  chief 
tnf^sLrate  in  Saint  Stephen's  church,  where  Rinaldo  degli 
Albizzi  in  a  long  oration  implored  them  to  sink  all  former 
quarrels  in  oblivion  and  unite  for  the  common  good,  because 
said  he  disunion  had  given  them  such  colle^ues  in  political 
power  as  their  ancestors  would  hardly  have  accepted  for  domes- 
tic servanls.  "  You,"  exclaimed  Rmaldo,  "  are  the  community ; 
"you  are  the  honour,  you  are  the  council  of  this  city,  therefore 

•  fferli  CorommUri  do' Fitti  C\M     J  Aitnn\rHo,\»..  »»..■(.  \W1,«, 
di  Finn7.e,  Ub.  ii",  p.  M,  \  Dn4,  ?•  \1^  ■ 

■■  VMe  cb.  XIX.,  p.  74. 
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joar  acts  are  those  of  the  commonwealth.  Through  enmity 
to  others  you  have  injured  yourselves ;  you  have  made  had 
iRxiBe,  heaped  errors  on  errors,  and  filled  the  election  purses 
"  nith  so  many  vulgar  and  mechanic  names  that  their  voices 
**  onfc-nnmher  all  your  suffirages.  Recollect  that  in  every  com- 
'^  rnuni^  there  is  a  nevei^ending  hatred  existing  between  the 
nohle  citizen  and  artisan ;  not  that  we  ourselves  are  strictly 
speaking  noble ;  but  we  are  noble  compared  with  those  whom 
"  we  have  made  our  fellows ;  men  from  Empoli,  the  Mugello 
**and  elsewhere;  some  even  who  came  here  as  servants  and 
"  are  now  our  equals  in  the  public  government.  Would  that 
they  were  content  with  that ;  but  they  want  to  be  masters 
and  to  make  us  their  servants  !  Why,  they  are  not  only  eager 
to  favour  eveiy  measure  that  may  injure  you  and  other  citi- 
zens but  are  the  first  inventors  and  promoters  of  them.  If 
there  be  a  question  of  war  they  support  it,  and  whisper 
amongst  themselves,  '  We  cannot  lose  ;  because  if  it  succeed 
**  we  shall  be  along  with  them  in  office  and  will  fill  the  election 
"  purses  with  our  own  people — and  if  not,  what  is  it  to  us  ? 
*'  We  run  no  risk ;  our  shops  bring  as  much  in  as  goes  out ; 
we  have  neither  lands  nor  funded  property,  wherefore  our 
taxes  are  small  and  war  to  us  is  more  useful  than  injurious. 
Our  hope  of  gain  will  be  the  hope  of  victory,  because  then  we 
"  shall  share  in  the  spoils ;  and  moreover  the  city  during  war 
"  is  full  of  soldiers  who  come  to  equip  themselves  ;  and  money 
"  is  plentiful,  and  profits  good.'  Citizens,"  continued  Rinaldo, 
consider  that  your  ruin  is  their  gloiy  and  exaltation ;  tiie 
war  of  wolves  is  the  peace  of  lambs  (and  they  call  themselves 
"  the  lambs  and  us  the  wolves,)  therefore  they  oppose  all  your 
**  measures  and  seek  your  ruin.  They  have  no  love  for  the 
'*  republic,  it  costs  them  nothing ;  they  know  not  even  whence 
**  they  came  :  how  can  they  love  others  who  care  not  for  Ibeit 
"  own  ?  J  hare  seen  a  peasant  from  the  contado  come  to  visit 
'his  son  in  Florence  and  hare  heard  the  son  thus  welcome 
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1.  'When  did  you  come?  When  will  yon  go?"  By 
"  which  he  plainly  showed  that  his  father's  absence  was  by  ffir 
the  most  acceptable.  Again  I  have  eeen  othera  ^ibo  forbad 
"  their  parents  to  acknowledge  them,  ashamed  of  being  known 
"  as  the  children  of  ploughmen  and  day-labourets !  Well  then 
'  what  love  can  such  as  theae  hew  to  you  or  your  republic  j 
'  when  they  have  none  for  their  own  nearest  kuisfolk  ?  Certes 
'  those  who  belieTe  in  a  peasant's  love  are  most  lamentably 
'  deceived.    Between  gentle  and  simple  there  is  no  difference 

■  at  birth  or  death,  but  in  their  intermediate  life  and  habits  the 
'  difference  is  immeasurable,  and  mostly  in  their  affections ; 

■  the  gentleman  loves  and  the  peasant  fears,  and  between  the  . 
peasant  and  mechanic  I  say  there  is  little  diasimiUrity,  so 
that  you  may  see  where  your  own  dissensions  have  placed  . 
you.  Your  original  territory  did  not  reach  beyond  Oaluzzo 
and  Trespiano,  and  all  since  acquired  can  scarcely  be  caUed 
your  dominion,  but  rather  that  of  the  people  whose  faithful 
vassals  these  upstarts  were  before  they  removed  to  Florence ; 
wherefore  their  affection  is  rather  with  our  primitive  enemies 
tiian  in  your  repubhc  and  they  natumlly  desire  your  ruin. 
You  must  protect  yourselves :  do  you  not  see  that  they  have 
imposed  extrav^ant  taxes  on  all  that  hold  the  reins  of 
government?  Do  you  not  see  that  these  wiU  not  satisfy 
them  ?  You  have  neither  demanded  new  customs  nor  Btrange 
laws,  but  ancient  long-standing  native  usages !  In  cases  of 
extreme  taxation  appeals  liave  ever  been  received  and  listened 
to,  in  order  that  unreasonable  impositions  might  be  corrected 
and  abated ;  yet  these  people  will  admit  nothing,  but  want 
rather  to  set  aside  our  ancient  habits  of  appeal.  Y'ou  are 
aware  that  long-ostablisbed  custom  is  identical  with  law  and 

"  whoso  departs  from  law  renounces  life  and  civil  hberty.  They 
"  only  seek  your  ruin :  do  you  believe  that  they  foi^et  the 
brutality  of  their  fathers  ?  that  thej  Vao'w  not  how  their  per- 
jStfy-  trampled  down  your  ptogenilora?    SeattJa^tiMi  "Swivi^Mft 
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and  there  you  will  find  tlie  festering  bodies  of  your  sires  and 
kinsmen!  Look  at  the  palace  walls  stiU  stained  with  the 
"  blood  of  80  many  and  such  citizens  that  by  thHr  hands  all 
"Italy  mi^t  have  been  bravely  governed!  What  place  is 
*' there- that  was  not  fiUed  with  the  cries  of  widows  and  of 
orfdiana  ?  with  mourning,  with  tearful  eyes  and  dolorous 
aspects  ?  Do  ye  not  now  hear  the  voices  of  wretched  mothers 
and  orphans,  and  deserted  children  crying  aloud  unto  you, 
"  *Haw  no  eompanionsh^  with  those  who  have  murdered  our 
ktubandt  and  ow  fathen  the  honour  and  glory  of  this  repub- 
ttc.*  Do  you  not  hear  them  ?  Where  is  the  place  that  shows 
'*  not  marks  of  theif  devastations  and  burnings  ?  Forty  unhappy 
**  months  and  more  did  they  hold  this  people  in  servitude ! 
"  How  many  exiles  ?  how  many  perpetual  banishments '?  how 
"  many  noble  citizens  were  falsely  accused  and  fell  by  the  axe, 
"  the  knife,  or  the  poison  ?  and  every  foreign  city  was  filled 
•*  with  your  unhappy  forefathers  I  Wherefore  I  beseech  you 
**  not  to  persevere  in  your  dissensions  lest  they  prove  the  match 
*'  to  such  another  fire  as  Bardo  Mancini  extinguished  (in  1887). 
**  Commit  no  more  errors,  have  no  fellowship  with  those  that 
**  want  to  trample  you  under  foot  and  already  indicate  your 
**  danger  by  their  doings.  You  have  mingled  the  clods  of  Cer- 
'*  taldo  Figline  and  such  towns  with  other  useless  races  iu  your 
"  government  and  not  even  to  your  own  peasantry  have  you 
*'  vouchsafed  the  honours  of  the  magistracy ;  but  a  barbarous 
'*  mixture  of  pedlars  and  hawkers  with  their  shops  on  their 
"  shoulders  have  carried  your  standard  of  justice !  To  such  as 
**  these  you  have  added  admonished  citizens  and  rank  Ghibe- 
"  lines  who  as  you  well  know  were  always  enemies  to  Guelphic 
'*  rule ;  and  you  have  neglected  your  own  nobles  !  This  you 
**  will  say  was  for  the  insufiferable  pride  of  their  ancestors : 
"  I  do  not  deny  that  such  pride  was  abominable  and  insuffet- 
"ahM  *w^  ^^^  present  vexation  of  vile  plebeians  is  at  least 
-e^aa/  to  the  past  haughtiness  of  our  ancient  nobility.     Slid\ 
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«  we  now  term  it  intolerable  pride  if  one  of  the  Bardi  wishes 
"  to  be  greater  than  the  grandson  of  Piero  Ramini  or  the  son 
**  of  Salvestro  the  baker?    Is  it  not  just  that  the  Rossi  should 
"precede  the  Stucchi  rather  than  the  Stucchi  the  Rossi?  or 
"  that  a  dignity  should  not  be  denied  to  the  Frescobaldi  which 
'*  is  granted  to  Stuppino  ?  *     But  our  nobles  do  not  contend 
"  for  this,  they  ask  only  equality,  and  I  say  that  this  is  not 
**  pride  but  merely  natural  rights  commanded  by  the  greatness 
"  and  nobility  of  our  republic.     And  yet  you  have  neglected 
'*  the  nobles,  and  of  your  enemies  have  you  made  companions  ! 
"  I  say  that  in  order  to  preserve  your  own  station  and  influence, 
**  means  must  be  found  to  clear  the  election  purses  of  the 
"  low  depravity  of  these  evil  men :  you  know  that  the  city  is 
*'  governed  under  the  Guelphic  name,  and  by  your  insensate 
'*  actions  you  have  allowed  a  horde  of  barbarians  to  share  the 
**  government  along  with  you.  You  know  that  the  city  is  divided 
**  into  three  conditions  of  men;  namely,  the  * Scioperati'^  the 
"  merchants  and  the  artificers :  you  are  likewise  acquainted  with 
"  the  laws  of  your  ancestors  which  declare  that  in  the  number 
"  of  priors  there  shall  be  two  of  the  minor  and  the  rest  of  the 
"  major  arts  and  scioperati,  and  the  same  in  the  colleges.     But 
"  in  the  council  of  the  people  where  all  votes  centre  and  where 
"  all  acts  are  terminated,  there  are  out  of  twenty-one  trades, 
**  seven  of  the  greater  and  fourteen  of  the  lesser  J.     Now  take 
**  notice  that  there,  two  parts  out  of  three  are  of  the  inferior 
**  arts,  and  the  remaining  third,  only,  of  the  superior;  and 
*'  thus  the  law  is  infringed.     And  so  you  will  find  every  public 
*'  council  in  like  manner  corrupted,  the  law  unheeded,  your 
"  measures  unsuccessful,  and  the  people  hating  you  but  with 

*  These  were  names  of  certain  low-    profession  trade  or  official  emploTment 

bom  citizens  who  were  then  making    for  a  livelihood. 

their  wa,y  into  the  magistracy.  X  1^^®  councils,  it  will  be  remembered, 

1^  The  Scioperati  were  those  who  lived    were  lYiaX.  o^  \\\fe  two  K-unwired ;  of  the 

on  their  rente  or  funded  property  or     comuiieN«\\\c\vVWNt>\x%5uSV3fc.V«A.^''0«» 

other  maws,  without  exercising  any     monCouTvcU  f  wi^^^^-'^-^^^^Y*"^ 
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**  A  majonty  of  the  Totes  in  their  hands ;  and  thus  do  jou  peril 
**  joor  Dim  power  and  the  public  liberty !  The  remedy  now 
"  sought  for  is,  that  these  fourteen  trades  should  be  reduced 
*'  to  seren,  and  their  place  in  the  government  be  filled  by  the 
"  Sdoperati  and  greater  arts,  for  thus  we  shall  exclude  them 
'*fr(«n  the  magistracy  and  none  of  your  measures  will  be 
"  defeated"^.  You  know  how  our  fathers  strengthened  them- 
"  aelTes  by  reducing  the  two  additional  arts  (in  1382)  let  us 
**  fellow  their  example,  and  be  ye  sure  that  if  the  reduction  of 
*'  two  80  helped  them  what  may  we  not  expect  from  a  diminu- 
"  tkm  of  seven  ?  It  will  enable  us  to  restore  the  old  nobility, 
"  now  no  longer  formidable,  to  their  just  place  in  the  common- 
"  wealth  and  thus  increase  our  own  power  of  keeping  down  the 
"  people  who  can  never  stand  against  such  union  :  and  lastly 
"  it  is  the  province  of  reason  and  prudence  to  make  a  various 
"  use  of  men  in  various  times  and  circumstances  ;  to  our  an- 
**  cestors  their  abasement  was  expedient ;  and  so  to  us  is  their 
restoration  f.  All  this  is  easy  to  accomplish  because  the 
votes  will  be  in  your  favour ;  for  as  inexperienced  men  they 
know  not  what  they  want  except  to  accomplish  your  ruin. 
"  They  will  believe  that  with  a  diminished  number  of  trades 
"  the  amount  of  public  power  will  not  be  lessened  and  if  two 
"  arts  be  reduced  to  one  that  single  one  will  enjoy  two  offices ; 
"  which  however  may  not  be ;  nor  will  their  expectations  be 
realised  ;  for  as  the  comments  of  him  who  made  the  text  are 
with  reason  preferred  to  every  other  gloss,  so  shall  oar  own 
'*  will,  and  our  own  interpretation  of  the  law,  be  directed  to 
"  one  and  the  same  object.  All  this  is  reasonable.  But  as  a 
**  proof  of  their  ignorance  take  the  mode  in  which  they  acted 
"  when  Bardo  Manciui  was  in  office :  they  then  had  half  of 
"  the  public  honours  and  often  the  Gonfalon  of  Justice  J,  and 

•  Cavalcanti,  Lib.  iSl,  cap.  ii^.  1387,  the  minor  arte  had  altreaA'j  m 

fAmnunto,  Lib.  xix.,p.  1028.  1382  lost  their  privilege  of  cnjo^iitl 

A^ '^If  ^  "^ '"^'''      ^^"  **^^  of  the  public    maglatmiea  and 

Aa&  eO^ted  mo  n^jr  „fonns  in  were  reduced  to   onTLrA.      B«^ 
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*'  yet  they  all  voted  like  fools  and  lost  that  which  the  law  had 
"  both  promised  and  given  to  them !  Examine  their  works 
"  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  a  brutal  and  a  cruel  race  :  in 
**  1378  and  1380  they  made  a  clear  demonstration  of  them, 
**  for  cruelty  reigns  in  the  minds  of  those  who  by  nature  are 
**  base,  brutal,  and  cowardly ;  wherefore  you  may  be  assured 
'*  that  fear  combined  with  poverty  of  intellect  will  lead  them 
*'  to  vote  bhndly  against  their  own  interests.  Knights  and 
"  illustrious  citizens,  if  you  imagine  that  past  times  are  no 
'*  guarantee  for  the  present  because  the  people  took  their 
*'  remedy  when  the  office  of  gon&lonier  and  their  own  strong 
"  position  in  the  magistracy  were  taken  from  them,  and  that 
"  by  such  demonstration  they  showed  themselves  more  int^i- 
"  gent  than  their  predecessors ;  wherefore  you  infer  that  this 
"  great  work  for  the  restoration  of  our  city's  honour  will  not 
**  succeed  *.  Now  I  say  that  to  new  cases  new  rules  must  be 
"  applied,  and  different  means  and  unwonted  measures  must 
**  be  adopted :  this  emergency  does  not  entirely  resemble 
"  those  of  old ;  neither  is  there  that  force  in  the  present 
**  people  which  so  conspicuously  moved  their  predecessors  in 
"  past  times:  besides,  all  laws  however  just  and  efficient,  are 
*'  still  subject  to  force,  and  the  sword  becomes  the  last  and  most 
"  competent  arbitrator.  Now,  amongst  you  this  war  has 
**  placed  the  military  force  and  government,  and  where  that  b 
"  there  will  doubtless  be  found  a  remedy  for  every  danger, 
"  because  the  same  citizens  hold  along  with  the  offence  of  the 
*'  enemy,  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth  in  their  hands : 
"  what  else  then  is  necessary  but  to  collect  two  or  three 
"  thousand  infantry,  pretend  to  make  a  secret  expedition, 
"  occupy  the  public  place  and  all  its  avenues,  on  the  pretext  of 
**  military  inspection  ;  and  then  let  the  Seignory  rouse  up  the 

Manc/ni  reduced  them  to  one  fourth.  coTi6e(\uent  tumult  of  the  Ciompi  oo 

(Vidc  AmmimtOf  Lib.  jdii.^p.  785,  and  cuneA  Viv  ^<»  ^otv^otCvo!^^  <A  Kxv- 

■f^ib.  xir.,  p.  759,)  tomo  ■Rv»m\  Mii^  B\T»sJAft  Q:>a3\^<^vi3a 
'^''»  reduction  of  power  and  the    Vn  IBft^.  a«c  '^^V  i^» 
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**  palace  itself  and  demand  all  the  TOtes  under  cover  of  the 
"  sword  ?  In  this  my  we  shall  come  to  the  right  conclusion. 
**  Tou  are  certain  that  the  palace  is  with  you  hecause  this 
**  meeting  is  not  unknown  to  the  Seignory  :  your  gonfEdonier 
"  m  the  illustrious  knight  Lorenzo  Kidolfi,  and  from  him  and 
**  from  Francesco  Gianfiglazzi  you  have  permission  to  hold 
"iL  How*then,  can  you  douht  of  what  is  necessary  being 
"  done  for  you  ?  It  only  remains  to  settle  the  plan  and  follow 
"  oldeiB  and  choose  our  time.  What  honour  could  so  worthv  a 
"  knight  as  Lorenzo  acquire,  if  after  thus  favouring  us  he  did 
**  not  follow  up  his  work?  Who  can  suppose  that  what  he  has 
^  already  conceded  has  been  done  so  in  ignorance  or  without 
"  deep  consideration  of  all  the  perils  of  such  an  enterprise  ? 
''  This  is  not  to  be  believed  nor  apprehended ;  for  by  nature 
he  is  sagacious,  skilled  in  law  and  science,  and  most  cele- 
brated for  his  learning;  and  where  natural  ability  unites  with 
profound  knowledge  and  experience  it  may  be  supposed  that 
"  every  provision  has  been  made  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
"  that  the  end  of  such  beginning  will  be  admirable  and  fortu- 
"  Date  ;  and  thus  you  should  have  no  doubt  of  every  precaution 
"  having  been  taken  to  conduct  a  great  enterprise  to  its  suc- 
"  cessful  conclusion.  But  what  are  you  doing  ?  What  are 
*'  you  thinking  of?  Why  lose  a  moment  in  recovering  your 
"  hberty  along  with  the  assurance  of  enjoying  your  fortunes 
"  quietly  with  your  families  ?  Of  again  taking  pleasure  in  your 
"  expenses  and  of  being  the  real  dispensers  of  your  own  pro- 
**  perty  ?  Doubt  not  that  if  you  continue  negligent  and  trust 
"  alone  to  vows  and  prayers  like  weak  and  foolish  women, 
"  70U  will  Ml  from  your  high  places  and  perish.  *  Ripe  pears 
"  do  not  fall  into  the  mouths  of  lazy  pigs,'  *  and  even  irrational 
"  creatures  tell  you  what  to  do,  for  how  often  do  you  see  your 
*  dogs  in  fierce  battle  imder  the  dinner  tables  for  things  of  no 

*  "ji  I'ifrcofigntoto  noncade  ia  pera  mezza  in  ftocca." 
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'*  moment  ?  To  you  then,  who  are  men  in  reason  and  intel- 
"  lect,  the  defence  of  honour,  liberty,  greatness,  and  every 
**  other  enjoyment  is  not  only  expedient  but  necessary ;  and  if 
'*  need  be  we  must  not  avoid  but  enforce  our  cause  with  arms. 
•*  But  to  what  will  these  vile  leaders  resort  ?  Why  the  bakers 
*'  will  arm  themselves  with  their  stakes  and  lament  their  ix^juries 
''  in  company  with  your  slaves*;  and  so  the  re^t  will  with 
'*  their  customers ;  they  will  complain  and  sorrow  at  your 
"  glory ;  and  this  is  the  way  they  will  oppose  you.  What  then 
"  are  you  about?  For  Heaven's  sake  awake  and  no  longer  be 
'*  guided  by  such  gentry!  Fortune  favours  the  bold  and 
**  shuns  the  timid;  but  she  rouses  the  sleeper  with  all  the 
"  bitterness  of  wo.  I  have  now  touched  on  eight  principal 
"  points  each  of  which  would  alone  form  a  great  portion  of  the 
"matter  wherein  you  have  acted  so  indiscreetly.  Wishing  to 
"  reduce  these  disorders  to  their  natural  level  and  to  ancient 
"  practice  I  first  insisted  on  public  and  private  enmities  being 
**  buried  in  oblivion  and  on  all  being  of  one  mind  and  one  will. 
**  Secondly  I  asserted  that  with  your  dissensions  and  rivalry, 
*'  each  striving  to  become  more  favoured  than  his  neighbour  in 
**  the  eyes  of  your  common  enemy,  you  have  abandoned  all 
"  well-considered  order  only  to  commit  new  errors ;  so  that 
"  their  names  fill  the  election  lists  and  they  cordially  unite  in 
*'  your  destruction.  You  have  been  told  why  they  thus  hate 
"  you ;  you  have  heard  of  the  mischief  and  cruelty  of  their 
**  fathers  when  the  government  fell  into  their  hands;  and  of 
*'  the  banished,  and  the  exiled  ;  you  have  been  told  of  the 
•*  remedy  that  hes  in  your  own  power;  it  has  been  made  plain 
"  and  msinifest ;  and  also  how  the  public  government  will 
**  remain  completely  on  your  side  without  future  danger,  and 
"  against  which  they  will  be  able  to  make  no  defence.     The 

* //e/e  auJ  in  Buonaccoreo  Pittr»cbro-     fiflecnth   centuries,    except  u  men- 
n/cle  are  the  only  two  direct  manifeB-     lioivcd  «.ixiOTi\g&\i  o^tx  ^toi^W^  vsv  tke 
tat/ons  of  the  existence  of  slavery  in     Calaalo. 
'^f^rouce  dunng  the  fourteenth  and 
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"  power  therefore  is  undoabtedly  in  your  own  hands  because 
**  amongst  you  are  those  that  can  do  everything  *.     The  last 
"  thing  that  has  been  shown  you  is  how  Fortune  favours  the 
**  adventurous  and  denies  boldness  to  the  timid  and  fearful : 
"  wherefore  in  eveiything  she  prays  you,  and  me  along  with 
"  you,  to  settle  the  mode  by  which  worthy  men  may  have 
honourable  places  in  the  commonwealth ;   and  how  thefio 
hawkers  may  be  dismissed  to  their  peddling,  and  gain  a 
living  for  their  jGeuniUes  by  a  total  exclusion  from  public 
**  honours  as  sowers  of  scandal  and  discord  in  the  state.     Hut 
"  if  a  more  efficient  remedy  can  be  suggested  let  it  be  so  ;  the 
"  sooner  the  better ;  and  let  the  most  useful  be  put  into  imme- 
diate execution.     By  promptness,  individual  citizens  from 
distant  parts  have  often  performed  great  deeds  in  their  own 
**  country  :  let  us  to  work  then ;  let  what  is  uppermost  in  the 
**  mind  be  efficiently  carried  out  so  that  liberty  may  yet  remain 
"  to  the  commonwealth  and  its  citizens  "f. 

After  this  exposition  of  the  state  of  parties,  which  made  con- 
siderable impression  on  the  assembly,  all  eyes  were  turned  on 
Niccolo  da  Uzzano  whose  age  wisdom  and  experience  stamped 
him  as  their  Nestor  in  times  of  difficulty.  Uzzano  proposed 
the  formation  of  a  committee  to  carry  out  the  project,  but  fore- 
saw a  great  impediment  in  the  opposition  of  Giovanni  de* 
Medici  the  steady  friend  of  the  plebeians,  the  chief  of  his  own 
numerous  and  potent  race,  the  sagacious  counsellor  of  the  arti- 
sans and  even  of  many  rich  and  powerful  merchants  who  consi- 
dered him  as  a  father  not  only  of  the  minor  trades,  but  also  as 
their  own  stay  and  champion.  With  his  countenance  said 
Uzzano  their  course  would  be  smooth,  otherwise  doubtful  and 
almost  hopeless:  Niccolo  therefore  advised  that  an  attempt 
should  be  instantly  made  to  gain  over  Giovanni,  and  Rinaldo 
degli  Albizzi  undertook  this  difficult  task.  He  instantly  repaited 

'  The  '^Diea'deaaauerra*'  or  ten     ebkrelU,  Lib.  iv*>. — Amm\n.U>f  \A\>. 
ministm  of  war.  ji^     -    i  M)o 

f  6i.j^«Dfir;  Lib,  UL,  cap.  ii.^Mac-  ' 
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to  the  Medici's  house  and  declared  his  mission :  GioTaxmi 
listened  to  him  for  some  time  with  great  equanimity  and  then 
quietly  demanded  where  he  had  found  out  that  the  tumults  of  a 
discontented  people  would  produce  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the 
commonwealth  ?  His  father  Maso  never  would  have  desired  to 
remove  the  people  from  their  just  position  in  the  republic  except 
to  relieve  the  more  indigent  from  taxation  and  similar  allevia- 
tions, such  as  his  diminution  of  the  salt  duty  and  the  emanci- 
pation of  debtors  from  the  power  of  creditors  while  puUic 
councils  were  sitting,  in  order  that  they  might  freely  exercise 
their  rights  of  citizenship ;  the  optional  payment  of  taxation 
by  all  those  who  were  rated  at  only  one-third  of  a  florin ;  and 
the  exclusion  of  bankrupts  from  public  office  as  men  who  were 
no  longer  their  own  masters,  who  moved  and  acted  at  the  will 
of  their  creditors  and  were  generally  full  of  injustice  and  cruelty. 
"  Many  other  public  benefits,"  added  Giovanni,  "  were  due  to 
Maso  degli  Albizzi  and  yet  with  such  examples,  his  son  wants 
to  destroy  the  good  that  such  a  father  had  accomplished  !  "  The 
project  was  therefore  condemned ;  Kinaldo  was  warned  by  the 
Medici  of  its  evil  consequences  to  himself  and  others ;  he  was 
told  that  as  unequal  taxation  was  the  cause,  so  a  system  of  just 
imposts  would  be  the  only  cure  for  discontent ;  that  means  must 
be  found  to  accomplish  this ;  that  be  himself  would  endeavour 
to  leave  the  power  of  the  people  as  he  had  found  it  and  advised 
Einaldo  to  follow  his  example  *. 

The  meeting  of  Saint  Stephen's  had  not  been  so  secret  as  to 
prevent  a  rumour  of  what  had  passed  from  spreading  through 
Florence,  when  immediately  all  the  poorer  citizens  and  artisans 
surrounded  Giovanni  de'  Medici  imploring  him  to  take  the  lead 
at  once  and  rule  the  commonwealth :  but  he  steadfastly  refused 
all  power,  denounced  faction,  advised  quiet  and  order;  and 
declared  his  determination  to  discountenance  any  citizen  that 

•  CkytdcMBti,  Lih»  iii.,  cap.  v.— Jk»-    'P\\l\,I>eW'  \%\«n3^'5\OT«ti>iM!c^\ii^ 
Biinto^  Lib.  xix.,  p.  1030.— Jaoo^    p.\5- 
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mdeoToared  to  create  disturbances.  When  the  result  of  his 
interview  with  Rinaldo  became  known  the  Uzzano  fieu^tion  re- 
solyed  if  possible  to  humble  him ;  for  although  he  himself  was 
peaceably  inclined,  his  son  Cosimo  and  still  less  his  nephew 
AYerardo  were  little  disposed  to  remain  passive  spectators  of 
public  affiuTB,  and  both  employed  themselves  most  actively  in 
baffling  the  measures  of  their  antagonists  *, 

Although  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  Catasto  and  the  mili- 
taiy  successes  in  Lombardy  calmed  down  all  other  agitation  for 
the  moment,  five  years  of  constant  war  had  tired  both  weak 
and  powerful,  rich  and  poor,  and  there  was  an  universal  cry  for 
the  cessation  of  taxes.  All  asserted  they  could  pay  no  more ; 
the  poor  with  truth  ;  the  wealthy  not  only  to  destroy  the  former's 
hope  of  having  their  burdens  lightened  by  increased  taxation  on 
themselves  but  also  with  the  notion  of  exhibiting  a  fiedse  example 
of  patience  under  apparent  hardship  to  those  who  were  suffer- 
ing in  reality.  The  tyranny  and  insolence  of  official  minions 
in  collecting  taxes  were  excessive,  but  it  was  rather  their  ine- 
quality than  extreme  and  general  weight  that  fretted  the  com- 
munity ;  this  arose  from  their  arbitrary  distribution  which  now 
becoming  intolerable  an  universal  outcry  for  more  just  imposi- 
tions rang  through  the  commonwealth.  The  Popolani  Grassi 
opposed  this  in  vain :  Giovanni  de  Medici  who  from  his  opulence 
it  was  hoped  would  denounce  the  measure  stood  alone  amongst 
them  in  its  favour,  and  in  June  1427  the  Catasto  appeared 
amidst  the  shouts  of  an  exulting  people  f. 

The  Catasto  was  a  property  tax,  measured  by  the  income,  at  the 
rate  of  half  per  cent,  on  capital :  whoever  possessed  100  .^.^^ 
florins  of  property  above  the  cost  of  living,  paid  half  a 
florin,  and  whoever  had  1000  paid  five  florins;  seven  florins  of 

•  MMdii»Telli,  lib.  W.— Nerli  Com-    f  Dom.  Boniniegni,   Memoric  dclU 

mem'..  Lib.  ii.,  p.  37. — CMmJcMati,     CitU   di   Firenze,  lib.  i.,  V*  ^^* — 

lik  JJi^  capt.  r.  sad  vi. — Amminto,     Caralctntl,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  viu. — ^BtuVo.^ 

^;^'j°^P'/^^—Oo'^^oae  diNic-    Utor.  Fiorcn^  Lib.  i.,  p.  2b. 
nJd  Tmnud,  M8.  ^  ^ 
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declared  income  being  settled  as  the  representative  of  a  hundred 
of  principal  either  in  goods  or  money,  and  fourteen  florins  of 
untaxed  income  were  allowed  as  the  estimated  cost  of  mainte- 
nance for  each  individual,  but  subject  to  some  after  modification 
according  to  age  and  circumstances  *. 

To  give  a  clearer  notion  of  this  impost  which  was  followed 
by  the  revolt  of  Volterra  and  other  important  consequences, 
and  as  far  as  our  slender  materials  admit  to  offer  a  general 
view  of  the  form  and  nature  of  Florentine  taxation  requires  a 
short  but  distinct  relation  that  will  perhaps  facilitate  the  under- 
standing of  subsequent  financial  measures  necessary  hereafter 
to  be  noticed. 

It  may  be  seen  by  the  balance-sheet  of  Florentine  revenues 
given  in  the  last  miscellaneous  chapter  that  in  the  years  1336 
and  1338  they  amounted  to  upwards  of  300,000  florins,  and 
the  ordinary  expenses  under  40,000  ;  these  revenues  were 
farmed  out  in  1337  but  superintended  by  six  citizens  as  guar- 
dians against  oppression:  such  a  surplus 'more  than  covered 
every  extraordinary  and  contingent  expense  so  that  imtil  1336 
it  rarely  happened  that  any  necessity  arose  either  for  loans  or 
new  impositions  t-  This  revenue  was  principally  drawn  from 
the  duty  on  contracts  and  that  which  under  the  general  deno- 

*  Cavalcanti,  Stor.  Fior.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  at  about  12,546,4002.  sterling.   From 

viii. — 25,500  florins  were  thus  raised  the  first  25,500  florins  must  howeyer 

in  the  city  of  Florence  which  at  half  be  deducted  the  amount  of  a  trifling 

a  florin  for  every  hundred  of  principal  pole  tax,  levied  on  all  between  18  and 

would  make  the  aggregate  of  capital  60  years  old,  which  would  diminish  the 

belonging    to   the    citizens   equal    to  14  florins  a  head  for  living  income, 

5,100,000  florins  or  between  5  and  6  and  hence  that  basis  of  calculation  ; 

millions    sterling    exclusive    of    the  but   not   a  great   deal.     The    above 

estimated  cost  of  living  at  1 4  florins  population  must  I  think  be  taken  ex- 

a  head  which  on  a  population  taxed  elusive   of  ecclesiastics  and   untaxed 

for  the  Catasto,   of  37,225   citizens  inhabitants,  who  though  subjects  were 

would  give  521,250  florins  of  income  not  citizens,  but  mere  Plebs, — (Vide 

more,  representing  (at   7   florins    of  Pagnini,  Iklla  DecimOf  Sezione  iL, 

income    for    every    100    of   capital)  cap.  vi.) 

46,400   florins    additional  capital,  f  Ammirato,    Lib.   viil,   p.   414. — 

l2r«t  the  whole  property  of  the  Ben.  Varchi,  Storia  Fior^  Lib.  ix., 

ratine  cUixem  m»,j  be  estimated  p.  260. 
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oinalion  of  GabeUe;  or  tolls  and  customs  paid  at  the  city 
gKtes ;  was  a  tax  upon  trade,  food,  and  agriculture.  As  comforts 
and  luxuries  increased  they  also  bore  their  burden,  and  much 
ptins  were  expended  in  securing  a  £Edr  imposition  and  prudent 
expenditure  of  public  money.  But  as  war,  that  destroyer  of 
liitoe  and  happiness  in  national  society,  became  more  frequent 
tnd  costly,  more  debt  accrued,  and  to  pay  it,  all  ordinary  re- 
fenues  were  mortgaged :  the  contest  with  Mastino  della  Scala 
in  1336,  required  larger  supplies  than  before  ;  and  a  loan  was 
attempted,  intrinsicaUy  light  but  grievously  unpopular ;  for  the 
people  as  if  with  an  instinctive  feeling  of  future  wo,  received 
this  unwonted  visitor  with  murmurs  of  fear  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  year  1336  may  therefore  be  considered  memorable 
in  Florentine  history  as  the  epoch  of  national  debt  and  dis- 
aster by  the  establishment  of  public  funds  under  the  name 

The  reason  for  resorting  to  loans  instead  of  direct  taxation 
was  a  desire  not  to  increase  the  Gabelle  at  the  expense  of 
general  industry,  wherefore  the  government  adopted  a  deceitful 
system  of  borrowing  at  a  certain  annual  interest,  partly  from 
companies  of  Florentine  merchants  and  partly  from  individual 
citizens  to  whom  the  ordinary  revenues  were  mortgaged  ;  but 
these  debts  were  gradually  and  punctually  discharged  in  due 
succession.  That  portion  imposed  by  authority  on  individuals 
was  named  ** Prestanza''  or  '*AccaUo''  or  loan*,  and  when 
once  established  continued  from  its  nature  to  increase  until 
public  credit  became  exhausted  under  the  augmentuig  mass. 
The  distribution  of  these  "Prestanze"  rather  conformed  to 
the  nature  of  a  poll-tax  than  to  any  clear  estimate  of  income 
or  property ;  and  sometimes  the  whole  transaction  was  under- 
taken by  a  company  of  merchants  with  all  the  public  revenue 
for  their  security.     Thus  in  the  war  with  Mastino  those  mer- 

•  From  **PrMtagium"  a  barbarous     to  tbc  Glowaries  signified  a  tribute  or 
LttiB  word  of  the  time  which  according    forced  loan. 
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chants  who  took  the  loan  receiyed  fifteen  per  cent,  from  goTem- 
ment,  and  borrowed  on  their  own  responsibility  for  eight  with 
immediate  payment ;  and  for^ii^  with  engagements  to  pay  up 
at  more  distant  periods  as  the  money  should  be  required; 
while  those  who  without  ready  money,  but  having  sufficient 
credit  to  borrow  it,  received  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum*.  In 
general  the  Prestanza  or  Aocatto  was  published  by  prodimia- 
Uon,  its  amount  stated,  and  the  quota  of  each  individual  after- 
wards specified  and  ordered  to  be  paid  at  given  periods  into  the 
public  treasury  with  an  assurance  of  reimbursement  firom  cer- 
tain revenues  as  soon  as  all  previous  loans  should  be  discharged. 
In  these  cases  it  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  any  interest 
were  paid  before  the  principal  was  liquidated,  or  whether  both 
principal  and  interest  were  paid  together  and  thus  became  a 
marketable  commodity  like  our  own  exchequer  bills.  To  hdr 
litate  these  loans  many  expedients  were  adopted ;  amongst 
others  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  proportioned  to  the  individual's 
taxation  was  granted  at  a  reduced  price  with  a  license  to  dis- 
pose of  it  in  Florence  or  the  contado  for  its  market  value  as  a 
government  monopoly :  this  was  no  light  favour  if  received  and 
sold  at  the  state  profits,  which  until  Maso  degli  Albizzi  reduced 
them  were  above  thirteen  hundred  per  cent.,  that  is  a  prime 
cost  of  12  soldi  and  a  selling  price  of  160,  for  each  ttaio  or 
Florentine  bushel  f. 

The  gross  amount  of  a  Prestanza  was  divided  amongst  the 
sixteen  gonfeuons  of  companies,  of  which  there  were  fomr  in 
each  quarter  of  the  city,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  riches 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  this  was  again  subdivided  by  the  local 
authorities  amongst  individual  citizens.     From  some  unfair 

♦  See  Antonio  Pucci,  "  CerUiloquio,^  Vecchio^^  and  **Capitolo  Morale^  are 

Canto  xc,  p.   1 69,  voL  vi.,  Delizie  some  interesting  sketches  of  jnannen. 

degli  Eruditi  Toscani.     This  poem  is  f  Cayaleanti,  Stor.  Fior.,  Appendioe, 

a  Tersification  of  Giov.  ViUani^s  Chro-  toL  ii°,  p.  465.     The  gain  on  prime 

' '  and  enda  in  1373.     Pucci  is  an  cost  by  this  royal  monopoly  in  1834 

siastic  admirer  of  his  country  and  was  about  1 100  per  cent. 

^ilhuii;    hut  in  his  **Mtreato 
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pTDoeedingB  in  these  distributions  great  complaints  arose  about 
a  loan  of  25,000  florins  made  in  1382,  which  on  another  being 
exacted  in  1300,  produced  an  attempt  to  remove  their  cause. 
For  this  purpose  a  committee  was  formed  under  each  gonfalon 
to  point  out  where  reductions  ought  in  justice  to  have  been 
made  in  the  former  loan,  in  order  to  guide  the  forthcoming  dis- 
tribution. In  1390  therefore  each  gonfEilon  sent  four  deputies, 
who,  forming  altogether  a  board  of  sixty-four  persons,  investi- 
gited  the  whole  principle  of  distribution  and  sent  their  report 
to  the  goTemment:  this  settled  the  grand  division  amongst  the 
sixteen  gon&lonierships.  The  sub-division  was  first  arranged 
hj  seven  local  boards  called  the  **8ette  Settine"  or  seven  com- 
mittees of  seven  members  each,  who  separately  formed  seven 
distinct  distribution  lists  and  sent  them  sealed  up  to  the  priors. 
The  Seignory  then  consigned  them  to  the  monks  of  some  spe- 
cified convent,  who  after  rejecting  the  two  most  severe  and  the 
two  most  moderate  lists  struck  an  average  of  the  remainder ;  by 
which  the  portion  of  each  individual  was  determined ;  and  of 
this  distribution  distinct  registers  for  every  quarter  and  gonfalon 
were  drawn  up  with  great  care  by  the  above  named  ecclesiastics, 
and  deposited  in  the  treasury  for  public  use. 

Taxation  is  never  popular,  and  even  the  form  of  loans  with 
the  promise  of  ultimate  restitution  worked  no  real  change  in  its 
character;  for  being  compulsory  they  checked  trade,  in  which  the 
money  could  have  been  turned  to  greater  advantage.  Where- 
fore'to  make  the  Prestanze  more  palatable  as  they  increased  in 
number,  premiums  and  benefits  for  punctual  payers ;  pains  and 
penalties  for  sluggards,  defaulters,  and  those  who  had  only 
partially  acquitted  themselves,  were  awarded.  The  benefits 
consisted  in  being  placed  as  state  creditors  on  the  books  of  the 
public  funds  or  **Libr%  del  Monte''  which  in  1345  were  first 
kept  alphabetically,  and  promised  sure  reimbursement  of  both 
principal  and  interest  within  a  specified  period,  but  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  original  promptness  of  payment;  and  the  intete^t 
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thus  acknowledged  ranged  from  eight  to  twenty  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Secondly  in  complete  eligihility  to  every  puhlic 
office  and  honour ;  and  this  was  prohably  the  door  by  which  so 
many  low  and  strange  families  entered  the  republic  and  influ- 
enced all  its  councils,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Popolani 
Grassi. 

The  penalties  were  of  two  kinds ;  one  incurred  by  those  who 
deferred  their  payments  until  the  last  moment  and  were  there- 
fore placed  last  on  the  public  books ;  the  other,  against  those 
that  exceeded  the  legal  period  without  any  payment,  consisted 
of  a  more  rigorous  taxation  and  compulsory  obedience  with  i 
total  forfeiture  of  the  loan ;  the  loss  of  their  civic  privileges ; 
and  an  entire  exclusion  from  the  benefit  of  public  justice  ii 
courts  of  law  besides  the  nullity  of  any  sentence  given  in  theii 
favour.  Those  who  had  paid  up  a  third  of  their  rate,  if  noi 
more  than  two  golden  florins,  were  exempt  from  the  last  penalty 
but  incurred  the  others  ;  and  thus  many  of  the  poorer  citizen! 
were  first  ruined  by  arbitrary  taxation,  then  as  defaulters,  los 
their  political  privileges,  and  finally  were  oppressed  or  mad< 
tools  of  by  the  rich,  who  either  paid  up  their  arrears  or  saye< 
them  from  ruin  at  the  expense  of  conscience  and  liberty.  Thui 
it  was  that  Cosimo  de'  Medici  acquired  much  of  his  influence 
and  actually  purchased  the  Florentine  republic  *. 

A  poorer  class  as  we  have  seen  were  excused  altogether  fron 
payment,  except  at  their  own  option  by  a  law  of  Maso  degli  Al 
bizzi,  and  all  defaulters'  names  were  placed  in  a  public  register 
**  a  specchio,''  as  it  was  termed ;  which  forfeited  their  right  t 
office  if  elected ;  and  this  was  extended  by  the  Albizzi  fEbctioi 
to  those  who  had  failed  in  payment  at  any  time  for  thirty  year 
previous  to  14121.  But  a  peculiar  feature  in  this  law  was  th 
obligation,  by  which  any  purchaser  of  property  became  liahl 
for  all  the  public  debts  of  his  predecessor  due  from  it,  althougl 
the  latter,  as  it  would  appear,  might  be  actually  suflering  i 

*  Delia  RepuhUctk  Fiorentina  di Donate  CUaimotU,  Lib.  i<*,  cap.  ▼.,  p.  76. 
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I  prison  for  them  at  the  time.  According  to  the  above  regula- 
■  tbiw  and  onder  the  varions  names  of  Prestanze,  Prestanzone, 
Accatto,  Balzello,  Lotto,  Sega,  Piacente,  Dispiacente,  Clnquina, 
Settina,  Nonina,  Decina  and  Ventina,  all  the  loans  between 
1390  and  1427  were  effected.  The  appellations  of  Piacente 
:  ind  Dispiacente  seem  to  have  been  given  in  bitter  mockery  by 
tlie  people ;  those  of  number  proceeded  in  all  probability  from 
that  of  the  assessors,  like  the  *<  SetU  Settine"  of  1390,  and 
others  caDed  the  "  Novine  **  of  1406. 

Pagnini  in  his  researches  on  this  subject  could  discover  no 
odsting  documents  which  describe  with  any  perspicuity  the 
particular  rule  and  measure  that  regulated  the  assignment  of 
each  contingent,  eitlier  to  the  gonfalon  or  the  individual ;  so 
iliat  there  is  ample  grounds  for  belief,  and  the  fact  seems  con- 
finned  by  Cavalcanti,  that  it  depended  on  the  conscience  of 
tbose  who  presided,  and  therefore  in  a  community  so  distracted 
br  fisuztion  must  have  been  continually  and  excessively  abused. 
No  real  justice  could  have  been  done  by  the  most  impartial 
ttsessoTB  without  full  inquisitorial  powers  applicable  to  all  sorts 
of  property,  and  in  professional  incomes  this  was  in  I^lorence 
considered  so  objectionable  that  combined  with  other  causes  all 
attempts  of  the  government  failed  for  a  long  time  to  establish 
it,  until  the  greater  evil  of  unjust  taxation  overcame  every  other 
consideration;  and  whether  from  the  opposition  of  rich  and 
powerful  citizens  or  a  prying  injustice  in  its  execution,  this 
method  was  rarely  pursued,  but  on  the  contrary  the  old  one 
generally  adopted. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  first  registration  of 
property  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  was  proposed  by  Count 
Guido  Novello  in  1'266,  and  proved  the  main  cause  of  his 
expulsion;  but  the  first  real  introduction  of  such  a  measure 
occurred  in  1288,  another  was  ordered  by  the  Duke  of  Calabria 
in  1326,  when  a  foreign  judge  presided  in  each  quarter  of 
Florence  with  the  power  of  examining  seven  citizens  of  tke 
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yicinity  on  their  knowledge  of  the  state  of  each  individual's  ii 
come  and  real  property.  For  each  of  these  a  certain  percent 
age  was  charged,  and  it  began  well ;  but  the  judges  soon  becam 
corrupt  and  great  injustice  followed.  A  fourth  attempt  of  th 
same  nature  was  unsuccessfully  made  in  1351,  and  sabm 
quently  renewed  under  the  name  of  *'  La  Sega :"  then  followe 
a  hearth  tax,  which  ceasing  in  1356  was  succeeded  by  a  mof 
serious  attempt  at  registration  under  severe  penalties  both  i 
the  city  and  contado ;  but  the  rapid  change  and  circulaticm  ( 
property  alone  baffled  all  attempts  at  perfection  or  stabili^ 
and  after  great  expense  and  trouble  it  was  abandoned,  as  ha 
been  foretold  by  experienced  citizens ;  probably  because  the  prei 
sure  of  extreme  taxation  had  not  yet  reached  its  height.  Thi 
seems  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  the  Catasto  of  1427,  an 
is  in  fact  thus  named  by  Domenico  Boninsegni  where  he  tell 
us  that  there  was  a  discussion  in  the  councils  about  the  grei 
benefit  Florence  would  derive  from  the  "  construction  of 
table  or  '  Catasto'  or  register  where  all  the  possessions  an 
moveable  property  of  the  city  and  contado,  and  of  those  wh 
resided  therein  should  be  described ;  and  it  was  opposed  b 
many  old  experienced  men  as  au  impossible  thing  and  thu 
it  turned  out;  for  after  much  writing  and  expense  it  wi 
abandoned  "*. 

Some  of  the  most  sagacious  and  reasonable  demands  of  th 
Ciompi  were  that  such  a  register  or  "  Estimo  "  should  be  made 
that  no  forced  loans  should  be  levied  for  six  months,  and  tha 
all  people  then  taxed  at  and  under  four  florins  should  be  abate 
two-thirds,  so  sharply  was  taxation  felt  by  the  lower  class  c 
citizens  in  those  days;  but  this  was  only  the  root  of  tha 
cancer  which  spread  afterwards  so  widely  for  want  of  som 
such  regulation.  This  necessity  seems  always  to  have  bee 
acknowledged  in  the  councils  where  the  plebeian  influence  wa 
greatest,  and  an  attempt  was  again  made  in  1359,  with  n 

*  Dom.  Boninsegni,  Storib  FIot.,  lib.  iii.,  ^.  438,  449. 
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better  success  than  before ;  bat  as  the  "  Estimo  "  had  long  been 
in  actual  operation  throughout  the  contado  it  is  probable  that 
kesides  the  inquisitorial  power  and  its  inevitable  train  of  abuse, 
the  self-interested  opposition  of  the  wealthy  proved  a  main 
obtacle  to  the  introduction  of  the  Catasto  in  any  form  until 
faced  on  them  by  public  indignation*.  Their  exemptions 
from  taxation,  the  surcharges  of  the  poor  and  middle  classes, 
ad  all  the  injustice  that  in  spite  of  every  precaution  was  sure 
to  attend  any  system  of  forced  loans  unaccompanied  by  a 
gnenl  estimation  of  property,  such  as  the  Catasto  contem- 
plated*  were  severely  felt  in  Florence:  and  all  these  were 
aggravated  by  the  increasing  number  of  loans  occasioned  by 
die  war  with  Philip,  which  literally  forced  that  important  act 
into  a  tardy  existence  f . 

If  the  answer  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  to  Hinaldo  degli  Al- 
Kzzi  is  genuine  he  would  appear  to  have  been  the  immediate 
•athur  as  he  certainly  was  the  most  powerful  supporter  of  the 
Cttasto.  "  All  the  evils  of  die  republic,''  said  he,  *'  come  from 
fut  and  present  tcuces  and  it  is  necessary  to  devise  some  means 
for  abolishing  unjust  and  unequal  taxation:''  but  the  real 
nthor  was  Filippo  di  Ghiacceteo,  a  man  of  subtle  genius  and 
KNmd  notions,  who  first  conceived  and  proposed  it,  and  at  the 
lune  time  pointed  out  the  many  evils  of  the  existing  system  ; 
imongst  them  the  £act  of  numerous  noble  families  being  reduced 
to  absolute  poverty  even  to  the  tilling  of  their  own  lands  for  a 
SQsKenance  ;  thence  arose  the  hatred  of  poverty  to  riches  :  and 
the  wealthy  would  redress  no  wrong  lest  they  themselves  should 
W  involved  in  the  general  reformation  ^ 

Giovanni  de*  Medici  had  always  honestly  paid  the  full 
unoant  of  his  just  taxation,  and  to  him  Pagnini  attributes  the 
^ory  of  bringing  this  bold  and  arduous  enterprise  to  a  success- 

*  ABmirato,  lib.  xi.,  p.  596.  t  Ammirato,  Lib.  xix.,   p.  1030. — 

t  Viwbi,  Storia   Fior.,   Lib.   xiii. —    Cavalcanti,  Second.  Storio,  vol.  ii.,  Ap- 
I^pmii,  Delia  Decima,  tomo  i**,  Sczionc    pendicc  4  0,  p.  480. 
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ful  conclusion :  what  his  real  motives  were  we  know  not ;  whe- 
ther from  genuine  patriotism,  or  from  a  long-sighted  project 
for  exalting  his  family  by  enslaving  Florence,  as  was  afterwards 
accomplished  by  Cosimo,  is  a  matter  of  doubt  with  many :  two 
very  different  characters  are  given  of  him  but  even  the  least 
favourable  is  full  of  good  qualities.  Therefore  when  enemies 
can  find  but  little  fault;  when  almost  universal  respect  at- 
tended his  steps  ;  where  a  long  life  seems  to  have  been  little 
troubled  by  ambition  and  was  unstained  by  crime ;  where  peace 
abroad  and  tranquillity  at  home  were  the  constant  objects  of 
his  mind ;  where  continual  beneficence  marked  his  steps,  and 
where  his  last  words  to  his  sons  were  a  strong  exhortation  to 
shun  faction  and  neither  seek  eagerly  for,  or  avoid  public  em- 
ployments ;  we  may  fairly  give  Giovanni  de'  Medici  credit  for 
honest  motives  in  his  political  conduct.  He  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim with  a  joyous  aspect  when  this  great  measure  had  passed 
the  councils,  **  When  the  commonwealth  is  mfe  and  the  power' 
*'  less  content^  every  honest  citizen  ought  to  he  satisfied  '**. 

The  Catasto,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  word  **  Acca- 
tastare  "  to  heap  up  or  gather  together,  was  a  book  containing 
the  descriptions  of  all  persons  and  property  subject  to  taxation 
in  Florence.  It  was  composed  of  four  volumes  arranged  under 
the  heads  of  quarters  and  gonfalons,  and  divided  amongst  the 
four  quarters  of  San  Giovanni,  Santa  Croce,  Santa  Maria  No- 
velkty  and  Santo  Splrito.  Sixty  citizens  were  chosen  by  lot, 
out  of  which  ten  were  selected  as  a  committee  of  management 
In  these  books  they  were  instructed  to  enter  the  name  of  every 
family  liable  to  be  taxed,  with  that  of  each  individual  belonging 
to  it ;  their  age,  health,  capacity,  industry,  trade  profession  or 
employment:  to  describe  their  real  and  moveable  properQr 
within  and  without  the  city,  and  even  in  foreign  countries; 

*  Gattcschi,  TruDslat".  of  Bruti  Stor.     Lib.  L,  p.  14. — Cayalcaiiti,  Lib.  it., 
Fiorent.,    Lib.   i.,   p.    22,   vol.    i®. —     cap.  ix. 
Jacopo  Pitti,  Deir  Istoria  Fiorentina, 
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indoding  their  ready  money,  credits,  slaves,  cattle,  and  mer- 
dtsndise ;  and  the  value  of  their  business.  In  like  manner 
other  Catasti  were  formed  for  the  rural  population,  the  various 
societies  of  art  and  learning,  the  foreigners  residing  under  Flo- 
rentiiie  jurisdiction,  and  finally  a  sweeping  one  for  all  other 
persons  not  usually  subject  to  taxation.  In  these  registers 
were  noted  the  profits  made  by  eveiy  species  of  property ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  food  produced,  with  its  average 
value ;  the  rents  of  lands,  dwelling-houses,  and  other  build- 
ings; and  after  a  general  estimate,  seven  florins  of  income 
were  settled  as  the  index  or  representatives  of  100  florins 
ni  capital,  proportionate  sums  being  placed  against  the  name 
of  eveiy  party.  From  this  valuation  was  deducted  all  neces- 
saiy  outgoings,  such  as  rents,  just  debts,  the  hire  of  dwelling- 
houses,  shops  where  an  establishment  was  maintained,  the 
▼alue  of  horses  and  mules  kept  for  private  use,  and  200  florins 
of  capital  represented  by  14  of  income  for  every  mouth  they 
had  to  feed. 

After  all  these  deductions  were  made,  half  a  florin  of  tax  or 
the  tenth  part  of  five  per  cent,  on  every  100  florins  of  capital, 
measured  as  above  by  the  income,  was  imposed.  Upon  all  the 
mouths  thus  deducted  who  fell  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  sixty  an  arbitrary  sum  or  poll-tax  of  small  and  limited 
amount  was  levied,  and  varied  according  to  the  estimated 
value  of  their  services,  considered  as  productive  capital.  After 
these  deductions,  if  no  surplus  remained  for  taxation,  the  as- 
sessors were  empowered  to  fix  such  a  rate  as  should  be  agreed 
upon  between  them  and  the  tax-payer ;  wherefore  at  this  point 
the  imposition  became  unequal  if  not  unjust;  because  it  in- 
fringed on  necessaries,  whereas  superfluities  alone  were  touclied 
in  aU  superior  stations.  To  stimulate  the  people  to  a  fair  and 
honest  exposition  of  their  means  any  concealed  property  was 
liable  to  confiscation ;  and  in  all  cases  of  dispute  the  commis- 
skmers  had  a  summary  jurisdiction  without  any  form  oi  \a77. 
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None  of  their  assessments  coold  be  diminished  by  any  appeal 
unless  sanctioned  by  the  great  council,  until  the  regular  trien- 
nial period  for  renewing  the  Catasto  had  arrived,  and  this  not- 
withstanding any  deterioration  of  the  property ;  but  it  might 
be  augmented  without  such  authority ;  and  a  final  decree  made 
it  illegal  to  levy  any  taxes  not  imposed  according  to  the  above 
regulations. 

The  advantages  of  this  Catasto  were  obvious  and  at  once  felt 
by  the  suffering  people  :  it  arrested  all  clamour  and  broi]^(fat 
taxation  to  a  nearer  degree  of  equality ;  but  like  eveiy  other 
form  of  impost  after  a  certain  point,  acted  as  a  direct  check  on 
industry  and  by  its  frequent  recurrence  often  deprived  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  the  very  funds  destined  to  its  fair  and 
honest  action.  According  to  Antonio  Pucci  the  Prestanze 
sometimes  came  every  month'*',  and  in  the  war  with  Gian- 
Galeazzo  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  florins  were  paid  over 
and  above  the  sum  that  each  citizen  was  originally  taxed  with ! 
As  much  as  fifty  per  cent  of  each  man  s  revenue  had  been  paid 
in  eleven  months,  and  seventy  on  the  whole  year's  income  f. 
This,  even  had  it  been  impartially  distributed,  was  almost 
intolerable ;  hence  the  suffering  and  lamentations  of  Florence ; 
hence  the  accumulated  load  of  public  debt;  and  hence  the 
ultimate  breaches  of  faith,  and  national  bankruptcy.  To  save 
itself,  the  l^lorentine  nation  destroyed  public  credit,  and  was 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  consequences  of  her  own  extravagance ; 
an  extravagance  so  great  that  with  an  ordinaiy  revenue  of  little 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  florins  there  were  spent  in 
war  alone  between  1377  and  1406  no  less  than  eleven  millions 

*  '*  E  quasi  d*ogni  Mese  una  Prestanza 
Abbiamo  avuta,  e  dascuna  riscossa 
Abilmente,"  &c*.  CenUloqviOf  Canto  xci. 

And  well  nigh  ey'ry  month  we  had  a  loan 
And  each  man  ably  paid  his  own. 

f  Jacopo    Pitti,    Storia    Fiorentina,    Lib.  i^,  p.   15. — Dom^   Boninaegnf, 
VA.  ir.,  p,  719. 
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tnd  a  half  independent  of  ordinaiy  state  expenses  and  the 
enormous  cost  of  public  buildings  and  other  embellishments, 
wfaicfa  by  some  authors  are  estimated  far  aboTO  the  prodigality 
«f  nar,  and  nearly  all  raised  by  these  forced  and  repeated  loans 
OB  the  citizens  *.  The  Catasto  therefore  could  not  be  expected 
to  reslore  national  credit  nor  pay  off  any  portion  of  the  debt, 
or  eyen  insure  a  punctual  discharge  of  all  the  interest :  it  only 
gave  confidence  for  the  future  with  present  satisfaction  and  re- 
lief by  a  more  equal  distribution;  but  commerce  always  suffered 
hj  diese  continual  drains  on  its  aliment ;  drains  which  imparted 

\  a  distant  and  doubtful  value  to  money  that  would  have  realised 

I'  fiur  greater  quicker  and  more  assured  profits  in  trade.  This 
was  so  well  understood  that  the  small  merchants  and  artisans 
vho  were  not  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  two  florins  of  surplus 
moome,  generally  preferred  paying  the  third  part  and  losing  it 
vfaile  they  employed  the  remainder  in  trade  than  becoming 
public  creditors  with  a  promised  interest  for  the  whole. 

I  Loons  were  first  made  in  Florence  to  meet  particular  con- 
jonctures;  they  were  repaid  at  stipulated  periods  by  appro- 
priated branches  of  revenue  and  differed  materially  from  the 
npid  succession  of  "  Prestanze  "  that  followed  :  they  were  all 
extraordinary ;  but  when  once  this  destructive  system  became 

I  ordinary  and  permanent  its  character  changed  into  that  of  a 
Rgolar  but  severely  impoverishing  tax,  a  diminisher  of  profits, 
an  unsafe  investment,  and  a  caterpillar  of  industry,  uncertain  in 
amount  and  variable  in  its  periods :  for  like  our  own  poor  s- 
rate  it  was  firequently  repeated  even  to  twelve  and  sometimes 
doable  that  number  of  times  in  a  year  |. 

The  nature  of  Florentine  liberty  has  been  made  apparent 
throughout  this  work  ;  but  of  the  civic  equality  which  accom- 

*  Vtrcbi,  StorU  Fiorentina,  Lib.  ix.^  venue  being  about  1 40,1 75/.  annually 

^  1 15.    Forty-four  and  a  half  guineas  or  8,700,000/.  in  the  above  pcrioii. 

■»ke  1  lb.  Troy,  lo  that  11,500,000  t  Paguini,  Delia  Dccima,  Sezione  ii% 

flwiDs  are  equal  to  5^73,375/.  of  our  pamm, — Cavalcanti,  vf-  Svonti,  cai^ 

ttoncy  in  afctual  weigbt  cfwetal,  the  io-  xxviii, 

yoL,  in.  K 
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panied  it,  especially  as  affected  by  taxation,  and  of  the  Catasto's 
vast  importance ;  a  more  distinct  idea  may  be  formed  firom  the 
single  fact  that  Niccolo  da  Uzz^o,  the  ablest  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  honestest  of  the  Albizzi  faction,  whose  share  of  taxation 
had  never  previously  exceeded  sixteen  florins,  after  the  estar 
blishment  of  that  system  paid  no  less  than  250,  or  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  times  the  former  amount !  And  this  exemp- 
tion from  public  burdens  was  audaciously  claimed  by  the  noble 
Popolani  as  a  compensation  for  the  necessary  pomp  of  those 
public  offices  from  which  they  so  strenuously  endeavoured  to 
exclude  the  poorer  citizens  and  every  other  man  that  did  not 
belong  to  their  party  *. 

This  great  financial  revolution  was  followed  ere  long  by  the 
death  of  its  illustrious  supporter  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 

A.D.1428.       ,      ,  ,  ,     ,        , 

who  however  has  not  escaped  the  charge  advanced 
against  his  family  of  fomenting  war  for  private  ends.  For  such 
reasons,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  somewhat  doubtful  confes^n 
of  Niccolo  Tinuccif,  an  expedition  against  Marradi  was  pro- 
moted, and  that  fortress  with  Castiglione  and  all  the  estates  of 
Lodovico  de'  Manfred!  were,  with  the  exception  of  Gattaia, 
unblushingly  annexed  to  the  republic  ;  even  that  town  was 
ceded  to  the  lord  of  Faenza  who  claimed  it  as  a  family  inherit- 
ance. Although  a  mere  episode  in  Florentine  history  the 
conquest  of  Marradi,  inasmuch  as  it  was  disgraceful  to  national 
honesty,  merits  some  notice  I. 

*  Cavalcanti,  Storift  Fiorent^.,  Lib.  It.,  of  seeking  war  and  even  the  baniah- 

ca{>.  xii.  ment  of  Uzz&no  while  the  latter  ex- 

f  As  Niccol6  Tinned  aformer  adherent  pressly  praises  him  for  loving  peace 

ofthe  Medici,  made  his  ^'Ccm/eMumeo  and  acquits  him,  as  does  Cavalcanti, 

MraJBramtna'*  in  September  1 433, un-  of  seeking  the  downfall  of  an j  one. 

der  the  influence  of  a  Scignory  enemies  Yet  Bruto  (Lib.  i^  p.  29,)  repeats 

to  the  exiled  Cosimo  and  to  procure  this    charge,    on  Tinucci's  aaaerdon, 

his  own  discharge  from  prison  where  with  great    confidence    and  evident 

he  had  been  committed  for  high  trea-  satisfaction,    although   a     few    nages 

son,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  fiuther  on  he  seems  rather  doubtful  of 

that  his  evidence  was  suited  to  the  this  authority  (p.  51). 

taste  of  his  examiners  and  as  advene  X  Cavalcanti,  Storia  Fiorentioa,  Lib. 

as  possible  to  those  whose  secrets  he  vii.,  cap.  xxxviii. — Morelli,  Ricordii 

wms  betrsying.     He  accuses  Giovanm  p.  ^\. 
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Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Zagonara  Lodovico  de'  Manfredi 
da  Faenza  sou  of  Giovanni  d*Albei]ghettino,  offered  his  services 
to  the  Florentines  bat  not  being  able  to  come  to  an  agreement 
letumed  to  Manadi^  a  strong  mountain  fortress  in  the  Val  di 
Ltmone  of  Bomagna.  The  subsequent  disaster  of  Zagonara 
mada  Fbrence  more  tractable ;  Lodovioo  s  aid  was  eagerly 
soogfat  and  with  liberal  ofifors ;  the  lordship  of  Faenza  if  re- 
duced, being  especially  promised  as  a  place  to  which  he  had 
tome  family  claims,  and  with  whose  reigning  chief  no  terms 
onsaiictioned  by  him  were  to  be  made.  Notwithstanding 
this  the  defeat  of  Nicoolo  Piccinino  in  the  Val  di  Lamone 
led,  as  already  mentioned,  to  a  treaty  between  the  lord  of 
Faenza  and  Florence :  indignant  at  this  proceeding  in  which 
he  had  no  voice,  Lodovico  retired  to  Castiglione  and  brood- 
ing over  his  grievances  hesitated  whether  to  remain  steady 
or  join  her  enemies,  but  finally  and  unwisely  exhibited  his  ill- 
homoiir  by  various  petty  annoyances  to  Florentine  trade  which 
his  position  enabled  him  to  offer.  The  Seignory  became  so 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  his  admitting  an  enemy  into  the 
Hogiallo  that  a  resolution  was  passed  to  secure  his  person : 
after  vainly  tempting  him  for  some  time  to  visit  Florence,  with 
iSbe  most  flattering  promises  and  protestations  of  amity  he,  in 
an  evil  hour  being  over-persuaded  by  an  old  and  confidential  fol- 
lower, repaired  to  that  city  and  was  instantly  imprisoned.  Such 
a  hostage  secured  the  unwilling  obedience  of  his  clan  until  it 
soited  Cosimo  and  Averardo  de'  Medici  with  their  party,  who 
now  seemed  to  govern  Giovanni,  to  incorporate  Lodovico  s 
states  with  the  republic.  It  is  asserted  by  Bruto  that  Giovanni 
de*  Medici  loved  war  because  it  enabled  him  to  bind  Florence 
by  herpecuniaxy  necessities ;  he,  according  to  this  author,  cal- 
culated on  the  Seignory  being  forced  to  levy  new  taxes  or  bor- 
low  firom  opulent  citizens,  and  either  of  these  courses  would 
fiivoar  lus  views :  being  the  richest  citizen  Giovanni  would 
be  first  applied  to,  and  while  gaining  public  applause  iox 
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promptness  in  thus  risking  his  fortune  he  ^vonld  be  reaQj 
reducing  the  country  to  a  dependence  on  him  for  its  militaiy 
success  and  thus  acquire  the  power  of  prolonging  hostilities 
at  his  pleasure.  If  on  the  contrary  new  taxes  were  im- 
posed he  could  then  create  a  host  of  dependants  by  loans  that 
would  enable  them  to  pay  their  share  of  taxation.  Thus  either 
by  continual  mortgages  on  the  public  revenue,  which  would  be 
a  daily  augmentation  of  riches  power  and  reputation;  or  by 
private  loans  to  necessitous  individuals  of  rank  and  influence  who 
would  become  his  humble  servants ;  he  was  sure  to  gain.  He 
had  besides  a  number  of  enemies  without  the  means  of  paying 
up  their  share  of  tajuition ;  and  as  this  incapacitated  them  for 
public  office  he  would  thus  possess  the  power  of  putting  them 
'*  a  Specchio  "  which  necessarily  brought  them  amongst  the 
"  Stracciati,''  and  being  in  tbis  way  excluded  from  public  ho- 
nours they  remained  powerless  *.  The  "  Specchio  "  or  mirror, 
was  an  invention  of  Benedetto  degli  Alberd  for  compelling 
great  citizens  to  pay  their  taxes ;  as  in  his  time  their  power 
and  insolence  were  at  such  a  height  that  they  either  effec- 
tually avoided  or  flatly  refused  to  pay.  Public  discontent 
rose  in  proportion  to  the  wrong,  which  became  an  esta- 
blished custom  until  Alberti  in  declaring  that  all  the  great 
citizens  paid  when  they  pleased  but  that  the  greater  the  citi- 
zen the  more  ought  to  be  required  of  him,  proposed  a  law  for 
the  formation  of  a  Specchio  or  book  in  which  were  recorded 
quarter  by  quarter,  and  gonfalon  by  gonfalon,  the  names 
of  all  those  citizens  who  from  not  having  paid  up  their  taxes, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  were  considered  as  public  debtors; 
and  no  one  who  was  "  a  Specchio  "  or  recorded  as  a  debtor 
in  that  book  could  accept  or  exercise  any  public  office ;  but 
on  a  citizen  8  name  being  drawn  for  official  situations,  if 
found  in  the  above  record  it  was  instantly  **  Stracciato  " 
or  torn  up,  and  the  office  forfeited;  and  this  law  good  in 

*  Bruto,  Storia  Fiorentina,  Lib.  i.,  p.  29. 
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themj  vas  also  effectual  in  practice  until  made  en  instrument 
offoction*. 

All  these  charges  were  repeated  with  more  truth  against 
CoBtmo ;  but  a  var  on  Marradi,  whether  by  Medician  influence 
M  not,  was  decreed  in  the  public  councils ;  Demardino  della 
Ctfda  being  named  captain  and  Averardo  de'  Medici  commis' 
aarj :  Uarradi,  and  soon  after  Castiglione,  with  the  rest  of  Lo- 
dorico's  estates  capitulated  in  the  autumn  of  1428,  but  under 
eeitain  conditions,  the  principle  of  which  was  this  chieftain's 
MUnWion  to  liberty.  As  generalissimo  Betnardino  had  auiho- 
ntj  to  make  any  capitulation  be  pleased  ;  but  he  nevurthe- 
less  strengthened  himself  with  Averardo's  approbation  and 
Lodovico's  territory  became  a  Florentine  province.  Altlioagh 
■iUing  to  receive  the  spoil,  the  governing  party  was  opposed 
lo  the  above  condition  and  shamefully  refused  to  set  the  pri- 
mier  free,  wherefore  Bernardino  although  dumiotled  in  tht; 
wuntiy  indignantly  quitted  their  Hen-ieef. 

The  principal  official  adherent  of  the  Medici  was  Martino 
Martini  notary  or  chancellor  of  tlie  reformations;  but  the 
mass  of  Giovanni's  strength  lay  in  the  middle  and  poorer 
cIbbscs  of  citizens:  these  had  neither  forgotten  the  times  of  the 
Ciompi  nor  their  own  grievances ;  for  the  former  were  conipa- 
ruively  recent  and  the  latter  still  unremoved.  Incessant  dis- 
cord had  given  no  breathing-lime  for  sociely  to  resume  its 
tone,  the  people  looked  for  a  vindicator,  and  provided  that  he 
only  curbed  the  insolence  of  their  enemies  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  even  their  long  dream  of  freedom  to  present  revenge  : 
ihey  now  perceived  that  Liberty  was  only  the  rallj-iiig  cry  of 
personal  ambition  and  themselves  the  mere  instruments  of  its 
accomplishment ;  and  this  at  the  very  moment  that  tliey  were 

*  TiRhi,  Stor.  FianDlins,  Lib.  »iii.,  — Ammiralo,   Lib.   lii.,  p.   !04.'j.— 

pL  27B. — C«»l<anti,  vul,  ii",  Appen.  Cayalonti,  Sturia,  I.ib.  iii.,  cnp    viii. 

M,^SI2.  and  I  viii. ;  Lib.  rii.,  cap.  iiiviii.— 

t  CsnfrBione  o  V™  Elumini  dL  Ser  NiTi  Cupponi,  Coromcntari  Rer  Iml. 

Kioolb  Tinucci,  N'uUio  dci  X.,  MS.  Scrip.,  lom.  iviii.,  p.  HGS. 
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flattered  pitied  and  deluded  by  the  craft  of  designing  poU 
ticians.  In  such  a  state  the  despotism  of  one  who  ivool 
punish  their  oppressors  became  preferable  to  continual  sa 
fering,  and  GioTanni  de*  Medici  who  had  OTeiy  necessir 
quality  for  such  a  coiyuiicture  was  welcomed  as  the  people 
champion. 

The  custom  of  filling  the  election  puises  by  secret  acrntm 
with  the  names  of  those  dtisens  who  for  a  given  number  < 
years  were  eligible  to  public  office  has  been  freqfuently  mei 
tioned :  OTery  Seignoiy  lasted  two  months,  and  any  man  wi 
once  sat  in  it  became  ineligible  until  the  next  scrutiny  too 
place.  In  order  to  keep  unknown  the  names  of  those  cidzef 
which  still  remained  in  the  purse  after  each  succeeding  ele 
tion,  and  thus  prevent  the  previous  bribery  of  the  members  < 
government,  the  officers  and  assistants  at  these  periodio 
ceremonies  were  forbidden  by  law  and  by  a  sacramental  oat] 
to  divtdge  the  names  of  the  elected.  For  these  once  knowi 
and  those  of  the  bimensal  Seignoiy,  being  successively  wit] 
drawn  from  the  original  number,  the  chances  could  be  ca 
culated  (particularly  towards  the  termination  of  the  peric 
of  scrutiny)  of  who  were  likely  to  be  drawn:  and  as  tl 
residue  ^diminished,  the  fEicility  of  bribing  increased,  so  th 
when  any  revolution  was  contemplated  it  only  became  nece 
saiy  to  wait  for  a  favourable  Seignory  to  insure  its  aeocMnplis] 
ment.  This  like  many  other  regulations  was  theoretioal] 
good  but  easily  circumvented  by  the  same  ingenuity  that  ooi 
trived  it  and  entirely  rested  on  individual  honesty,  whic 
however  will  act  conscientiously  without  the  vain  formality  ( 
all  those  oaths  and  legal  prohibitions  that  may  uphold  righ 
but  not  teach  duties. 

Martino  Martini  therefore,  according  to  the  questionable  coi 

fession  of  Tinucci  and  the  decided  assertions  of  Bruto,  beii 

under  great  obligations  to  Giovanni,  revealed  to  him  the  nam( 

of  those  who  were  in  the  election  purses  and  indicated  all  thi 
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he  oonoeived  would  be  most  likely  to  gOYem  under  Medician 
Maence.  The  scnitmies  of  14dl  and  14^6  were  in  this  way 
diicloeed  to  Gioranni  and  of  course  enabled  him  to  frame  all 
ids  poUtical  and  personal  conduct  with  that  profound  dissimu- 
httion  which  Bmto  attributes  to  him,  and  which  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  work  oat  his  designs.  Hence  therefore  his  appa^ 
leat  disregard  of  office,  which  he  knew  would  be  pressed  upon 
Um ;  his  absence  firom  the  palace,  where  he  was  sure  to  be 
eidled;  his  courtesy,  liberality,  and  general  forbearance:  he 
vas  powerful,  and  naturally  beneyolent;  and  could  afford  to 
be  liberal  because  it  increased  his  strength:  but  nearly  all 
this  might  have  also  proceeded  from  imiate  integrity  of 
dnncter  combined  with  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  the  political 
cottoms  of  his  country ;  or  it  might  be,  as  Bmto  endeavours  to 
prore,  a  deep-laid  scheme  of  usurpation :  the  same  symptoms 
often  attend  the  most  opposite  maladies  *. 

Howerer  this  may  be,  Giovanni  and  Cosimo  de*  Medici 
moved  onward  with  increasing  power  until  1428  when  the 
health  of  the  former  began  to  decline,  and  according  to  Bmto 
and  Tinned,  his  death  was  accelerated  if  not  caused,  by 
a  fltzong  apprehension  of  what  might  personally  happen  to 
him  by  the  sudden  dismissal  of  Martino  from  office  and  his 
own  exclusion  from  the  public  palace  which  had  just  been 
decreed  f.  If  he  had  ever  been  base  enough  to  use  Martino's 
treachery  as  the  instmment  of  his  own  exaltation,  the  sudden 
fidl  of  this  man  gave  sufficient  cause  for  fear  because  the  torture, 
whidi  usually  foUowed  suspicion,  would  have  elicited  any  tale 
the  tortoxers  required :  but  the  testimony  of  Giovanni*s  great 
antagonist  Niccolo  da  Uzzano  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  of  the 
Albizzi  &ction  is  fieu:  less  questionable  than  the  prejudice  of  a 
Venetian  writer,  or  the  interested  evidence  of  a  discarded  friend 

•  BnUh  litor.  FiorentiM,  Lib.  !•,    Florentine,  Lib.i.,p.  81.— Tinucci, 
pu25.  Confettione.  —  AmmiFato,  Lib.  xix.^ 

t  Gio.  Gbmbiy  p.  1  SSL— firvlo,  Istorie    p,  1047. 
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and  state  prisoner,  whose  principal  object  was  his  own  deliverance 
from  torture  and  incarceration  *. 

Feeling  the  approach  of  death  Giovanni  assembled  his 
friends  and  kindred  and  thus  addressed  Coeimo  and  Lorenzo. 
"  My  beloved  sons,  neither  I  nor  any  other  person  that  enters 
'*  this  world  should  grieve  at  the  exchange  of  mun- 
'  "  dane  anxieties  for  eternal  repose.  I  feel  that  my 
"  last  hour  draws  nigh,  and  frx)m  what  might  alarm  timid 
"  women  and  cowardly  men,  I  draw  comfort ;  because  it  comes 
*'  in  the  course  of  nature  and  not  from  my  own  imprudence. 
"  To  this  I  owe  my  length  of  years,  and  I  have  more  than 
'*  my  share  of  fortune  when  I  consider  how  joyfully,  in  the 
**  triumph  of  peace  and  victory,  my  last  movement  is  made 
*'  from  mortal  to  immortal  life.  I  leave  you  with  the  ample 
"  riches  which  God  and  my  own  exertions  have  given  me 
"  and  which  your  excellent  mother  has  so  much  assisted  to 
**  acquire  and  preserve.  I  leave  you  with  the  fairest  prospects 
"  that  ever  Tuscan  merchants  had ;  with  the  favour  and 
"  benevolence  of  every  worthy  citizen  and  the  affection  of  a 
*'  people  which  has  ever  chosen  our  family  as  their  polar  star; 
*^  and  if  you  forsake  not  the  customs  of  our  progenitors  the 
**  people  will  always  favour  you  and  confer  their  dignities 
^^  upon  you.  In  order  to  secure  this  be  compassionate  to  the 
"  poor  and  assist  them  with  your  alms ;  to  the  rich  be  gracious 
*'  and  obliging,  especially  if  in  honest  adversity.  Never  give 
*'  your  counsel  against  the  people's  will,  unless  they  are  bent 
**  on  ignoble  or  impolitic  actions.  I  advise  and  I  pray  you  not 
*'  to  frequent  the  public  palace  so  as  to  make  it  appear  like 
*'  your  shop,  but  rather  wait  until  called  upon  by  the  palace 
*'  itself,  and  then  be  zealous  and  obedient  to  the  Seignory :  let 
"  your  counsel  be  friendly,  not  dictatorial;  and  be  not  rendered 
**  proud  and  arrogant  by  public  honours  or  popular  applause. 
"  Exert  yourselves  to  keep  the  people  at  peace  and  the  markets 
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'< abundant:  ayoid  being  seen  in  the  law  courts  lest  your  pre- 
"  senoe  should  endanger  justice;  for  whoever  proves  an  obstacle 
*'  to  justice,  by  justice  will  ultimately  perish.  I  leave  you  free 
"from  any  moral  stain  because  by  me  none  has  ever  been 
"acquired;  I  leave  you  the  heirs  of  glory,  not  of  ipfamy. 
'*  I  leave  you  with  cheerfulness ;  but  I  should  be  still  more 
"  happy  if  I  did  not  see  you  mixed  up  with  sects  and  feu^tions. 
"  To  your  care  I  commend  Nannina  my  wife  and  your  mother; 
"  see  that  my  death  diminish  not  her  accustomed  honours  and 
"  respect ;  and  when  I  am  no  more  do  you  my  children  pray 
"  to  Grod  that  he  may  be  the  salvation  of  my  soul :  and  now 
"take  my  paternal  blessing;  and  thou  Cosimo  be  kind  to 
''  Lorenzo ;  and  thou  Lorenzo  be  obedient  to  Cosimo  as  if  he 
*'  were  thy  father."  Having  concluded  this  discourse  after  a 
few  hours  he  died  *. 

Giovanni  must  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  Medician 
greatness :  before  his  time,  although  an  illustrious  influential 
family  and  occasionally  distinguished  in  national  politics,  they 
were,  with  the  exception  of  Salvestro  and  Vieri,  historically 
onimportant.  After  Giovanni  their  star  shone  with  fitful  but 
enduring  brightness ;  veiled  in  clouds  or  obscured  by  storms 
its  light  still  streamed  through  the  murky  atmosphere  of  na- 
tional politics  until  it  finally  settled  into  a  steady  but  falla- 
cious ray  which  rather  dazzled  than  enlightened  the  world. 
Giovanni  was  a  long-sighted  and  sagacious  man  who  knew  his 
fellow-citizens  and  the  way  to  lead  them ;  who  saw  their  errors 
and  had  the  prudence  to  avoid  them  by  steering  a  steady  but 

*  This  report  of  GioTtnnrs  last  words  dent]  j    no   fimdiiil  oration.      ( Vide 

taken  from  an  old  MS.  in  the  aothoT*8  MS.  Memorie  di  Oiovanni  di  Ave- 

pfiMfunifwi  agreca  nearly  word  for  word  rardo  deUo  Bicci  d€  Medici,  afia 

with  that  giTen    hj  Cavalcanti  and  morU9uandl,\42Q(U29).—Caval' 

nearlj  to  with  Ammirato*8  account :  canti,  Staria  FiorerUinOf    Lib.    v,, 

MaediiavelK'a  though  abridged  ia  sub-  cap.  iii.,  MS.  and  tince  printed. — 

stanttallj  the  tame  ;  and  as  Ammirato  AmminUo,  Lib.  xix.,  p.  1047. — Mac- 

•ajs  that  he  had  teen  it  in  MSS.  older  ckiavelli,  Storia  Fiortntinc^  Lib.  vv*'., 

than  MaochiaTclli^f  birtb^  it  i§  ewt-  Mbo  Sbtcana  JUuttraia. 
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unuaual  course.  He  made  his  own  fortune,  knew  the  force  of 
gold,  and  whether  artfully  or  nudedgDedly,  worked  it  throngh 
all  the  intricades  of  Florentine  character  into  a  migh^  and 
extended  web  which  ultimately  enveloped  the  liberties  of  Flo- 
rence. Hia  nature  waa  benevolent ;  and  he  soon  perceived  that 
popnlarity  wotdd  do  more  than  pride,  generosity  than  avarice ; 
beneficence  than  rapacity,  and  as  he  naturally  leaned,  even 
by  the  admission  of  hia  enemies,  towards  these  virtues,  indina- 
tion  and  interest  spontaneously  united  for  his  advancement; 
Other  men's  misfortunes  served  but  as  a  foil  for  his  own  virtues 
and  as  such  he  may  have  used  them.  Apparently  unsolicitous 
and  even  onambitious  of  honours  he  yet  enjoyed  their  sub- 
stance, and  sagaciously  based  the  greatness  of  his  family  on 
public  affection.  His  ambition  was  perhaps  less  personal  than 
prospective;  leas  for  himself  than  hia  posterity,  for  he  well 
knew  the  talents  of  Cosimo ;  and  while  he  steadily  upheld  the 
people's  righte  end  opposed  the  rich  Popolani  he  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  general  hatred  of  the  latter.  His  own  interests 
were  apparently  so  identified  with  the  public  good  that  his  mea- 
snree  were  generally  popular,  and  he  thus  laid  deep  foundations 
for  that  edifice  of  family  greatness  which  Cosimo  was  destined 
to  erect  and  Lorenzo  to  finish.  What  Giovanni's  secret  motives 
were ;  whether  for  himself  or  his  descendants ;  or  whether 
they  resulted  from  innate  moral  rectitude  we  know  not,  for  few 
have  been  so  differently  represented ;  but  they  wore  the  garb 
of  virtue ;  and  the  following  character  from  his  great  and  able 
opponent  Niccolo  da  Uzzono,  a  man  whom  say  Bruto  and 
Tinucci  he  attempted  by  every  means  to  ruin  and  drive  into 
exile,  may  not  be  lightly  treated ;  nor  should  the  motives  and 
actions  of  his  successors  be  suffered  to  cast  retrospective  oppro- 
brium on  bis  name*. 

"  This  iUustrious  man,"  stud  Uzzano  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
n  we  are  told  by  Cavalcanti  a  cotemporaiy  historian  "  this 

*  Tfoaed,  Coo(tmoa»,  &c — Bnto,  SVim  FVdt.,  Libnl°,  p.  25. 
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(trious  man  loved  the  good  and  pitied  the  bad,  for  he 
[  that  the  latter  were  rmfortunate,  the  former,  virtuons 
by  divine  grace  and  their  evm  exertions.  This  man 
3r  complained  of  other  citizens,  and  no  one  had  any  com- 
at  against  him.  He  nvas  ever  compassionate  to  the  poor 
was  the  succour  of  the  rich;  a  striver  against  the  ad- 
ity  and  a  friend  to  the  proq>erity  of  men  wherever  shame 
not  thereby  attach  itself  to  the  unfortonate  person  or  the 
tblic.  His  hands  were  always  clear  of  bribes,  and  he 
e  rather  to  make  others  great  than  to  be  made  so  himself 
ny  man.  He  never  asked  for  preeminence  in  the  state, 
strenooosly  exerted  himself  for  the  exaltation  of  others, 
less  he  demanded  the  more  he  received :  he  never  went 
be  palace  except  when  summoned :  he  ever  deprecated 
and  favoured  peace,  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Never 
he  ask  any  reward  for  the  benefits  that  he  had  conferred 
he  community,  and  they  were  great  and  many;  wherefore 
lone  of  you  his  kinsfolk  weep,  or  lament  his  loss ;  because 
in  so  just  leaves  you  rich  in  glory,  and  you  are  made 
e  illustrious  by  the  death  than  by  the  life  of  so  good  a 
on ;  it  is  after  death  that  works  are  made  manifest.  But 
L,  O  city  weep !  thou  hast  cause  to  weep,  and  to  clothe 
elf  in  sorrow  and  vexation ;  for  even  as  thy  walls  encircle 
people,  so  did  the  virtues  of  this  man  adorn  thy  citizens. 
I  city,  deprived  of  his  light  remains  in  darkness;  but 
e  remedies  that  the  Almighty  God  and  good  men  have 
»ded  to  us,  to  them  we  must  have  recourse  and  implore 
most  high  and  immortal  Creator  that  as  he  vouchsafed 
grace  of  giving  us  so  just  a  man,  he  may  now  please  to 
m  him  with  divine  and  everlasting  glory"'*'. 
h  is  the  pndse  of  a  political  enemy  addressed  to  tiie  two 
f  the  deceased  at  a  time  when  death  exile  and  ruin  were 
Jly  the  consequences  of  political  defeat ;  and  if  insincetQ^ 

*C*vM/cuit/,  Storu  Fionntina,  Ub,  v.,  cap.  W. 
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which  TJzzkao'^  character  forbids,  it  was  a  mockeiy  too  crad 
and  insolting  to  be  addressed  with  impunity  in  the  first  momenU 
of  affliction,  even  by  that  powerful  chief,  to  such  a  man  as  Cosimc 
de'  Medici. 

Giovanni  was  tall  and  well  knit,  with  a  long  flace  and  darl 
complexion  but  not  much  colour.  He  had  more  humour  than 
was  promised  by  a  melancholy  countenance,  and  was  gnudous 
when  in  office;  not  eloquent,  because  unendowed  by  nature 
with  lingual  fluency,  but  a  clear  arguer  and  sagacious  counselloi 
on  public  measures.  He  received  general  pndse,  and,  says 
Gavalcanti,  if  his  rival  lauded  him  so  eloquently  what  musi 
have  been  the  eulogiums  of  his  friends !  Yet  it  must  not  be  sup 
posed  that  the  rest  of  Uzzano's  faction  had  their  leader  s  mag- 
nanimity ;  as  an  individual  he  was  generally  regretted,  but  he 
had  been  an  impediment  and  a  formidable  rival,  sins  not  easilj 
forgiven,  and  his  memory  suffered  accordingly.  Giovanni  if 
praised  by  his  friends  for  never  having  sought  the  downfall  oi 
any  man  but  only  his  own  legitimate  exaltation,  and  that  bj 
simple  gentleness  of  conduct  which  according  to  its  real 
motive  might  be  either  pure  Chnstian  virtue  or  a  deep  and 
artful  policy*. 

The  latter  part  of  1428  and  the  commencement  of  the  pre 
sent  year  were  also  distinguished  by  some  liberal  commercial 
advantages  granted  to  Siena,  less  from  any  good-will  or  broad 
views  of  trade  than  with  the  object  of  securing  her  friendship 
through  fear  of  Visconte,  and  perhaps  with  some  relation  tc 
their  own  design  of  punishing  Lucca  for  her  treacherous  conduct 
in  the  late  war.  These  were  followed  by  a  modification  of  the 
duties  on  the  produce  of  Romania  and  the  rest  of  Greece,  iz 
order  to  attract  the  commerce  of  those  countries  to  Pisa,  whid; 
however  did  not  flourish  under  Florentine  dominion.  A  la^ 
against  buying  and  selling  by  any  but  Florentine  weights  an<] 
measures  also  distinguishes  this  period  as  well  as  the  creatiox 

*  Caralcanti,  Stona,  lib.  v.,  ck^.  k% 
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of  an  office  called  '*  The  Conservators  of  the  Laws  "  composed  of 
ten  citizens  and  rendered  necessary  by  the  neglect,  oppres- 
sions, and  general  maladministration  of  public  offices.   Like 
most  Florentine  reforms  it  worked  well  for  some  years  by 
creating  a  strong  and  wholesome  fear  of  its  authority ;  but  a 
good  spirit  is  more  easily  inyoked  than  permanently  maintained, 
and  reforms  only  last  until  human  ingenuity  has  had  time  to  cir* 
cumvent  them :  this  was  remarkably  the  case  in  Florence,  and  is 
perhaps  what  impressed  Macchiavelli  so  strongly  with  the  ne« 
cessitj  of  periodically  reducing  institutions  to  first  principles*. 
Some  severe  enactments  were  also  about  this  period  renewed 
which  excluded  illegitimate  children  from  all  public  honours 
and  offices,  laws  essentially  unjust  without  the  advantage  of 
efficiency;  but  a  milder  spirit  shone  forth  perhaps  from  the 
ascending  influence  of  the  Medici,  in  the  restoration  of  the 
long- persecuted  Alberti  to  their  native  city ;  and  an  attempt  to 
recover  that  city  and  contado  from  the  injuries  of  war  by  allow- 
ing all  foreigners  who  settled  there  to  hold  real  property,  shows 
that  the  country  suffered  in  its  population  more  severely  than 
appears  on  the  surface  of  historical  records ;  but  this  law  ceased 
in  1454t. 

The  Catasto  was  too  searching  a  medicine  for  opulent  citi- 
zens to  swallow  in  peace,  and  Giovanni's  death  became  a  signal 
for  firesh  discussions ;  but  even  before  this  they  had  used  every 
art  to  make  it  hateful  and  while  enforced  with  unusual  severity 
at  home  they  insisted  that  the  whole  territoiy  beyond  the  con- 
tado should  be  made  subject  to  its  action ;  this  was  ostensibly 
to  reach  a  mass  of  property  said  to  be  held  by  Florentine  citi- 
zens under  other  names,  but  really,  as  was  believed,  to  make 
the  measure  still  more  unpopular:  nor  is  this  unlikely,  for 
Niccolo  da  Uzzano,  no  friend  of  the  Catasto,  directly  supported 
the  proposal,  while  Giovanni-  and   Gosimo  de'  Medici  were 

*   Boninsegmi,  Ittor.  Memorie  della    f  ConfeMione,  &c*,  di  Tinucci)  MS. 
Citti    di  Firenze,  Ub.  i»,  p.  31 —    — S.  Ammirato,  Ub.  xix.,  p.  \Q4^. 
AmmiimtO)  Lib.  xix,,  p.  1046, 
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Strong  in  opposition.  The  poorer  classes  of  Volterra  were 
generally  feivoarable  to  this  system,  but  the  richer  citizens  as* 
sorted  their  national  equality  mth  Florence ;  declared  them- 
selves allies  under  her  protection,  not  subjects;  and  stoutly 
refused  to  suffer  any  breach  of  the  international  convention 
which  guaranteed  an  independent  self-government.  The  ques- 
tion ;  probably  through  the  influence  of  Giovanni  de*  Medici ; 
was  at  first  decided  in  their  favour,  but  ultimately  against 
them;  and  after  much  discussion  eighteen  of  the  principal 
citizens  who  had  been  sent  to  plead  the  cause  of  Volterra  were 
imprisoned  for  refusing  to  abide  by  the  decree :  their  incarcer- 
ation lasted  six  months  until  wearied  out  with  suffering  they 
by  the  advice  of  Cosimo  de*  Medici,  yielded  to  the  obnoxious 
demand'*'. 

The  deputies*  return  did  not  calm  Volterra  but  on  the  con- 
trary increased  the  agitation ;  they  were  at  once  accused  of 
sacrificmg  their  country*s  cause  to  personal  inconvenience  and 
the  people  called  loudly  on  Giovanni  Contugi,  a  citizen  of  some 
note  to  head  an  insurrection.  Contugi  prudently  declined, 
yet  proposed  Giusto  Landini,  a  young  and  popular  citizen  of 
humble  origin  but  imquiet  and  aspiring  character,  in  his  place : 
he  had  little  difficulty  with  Giusto  who  having  been  one  of  the 
imprisoned  deputies  burned  to  revenge  his  individual  wrong 
and  was  nobly  alive  to  all  the  glory  of  emancipating  and  ruling 
his  native  countxy.  The  revolt  soon  became  general ;  Giusto 
assumed  the  government ;  the  Anziani  acquiesced  for  the  mo- 
ment; and  the  cry  of  liberty  and  independence  was  echoed 
from  the  ancient  battlements  of  Volterra:  this  news  flew 
rapidly  to  Florence;  a  commission  of  ten  was  immediately 
nominated  to  quell  the  revolt ;  but  the  country  was  at  peace, 
and  the  people  were  not  alarmed. 

♦  Neri    Capponi,    Commentarj   Rer.  Stor*.  della  Toscana,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  ix. — 

Ital.  Scrip,  torn,  xviii.,  p.  1166. — Gio.  Cavalcanti,  Lih.  v.,  cap.  yi.— 'Cambi, 

Morelli,   Ricordi,  p.  82. — Ammirato,  Ist  Fior.,  p.  177. 
"b.  xix.,  pp.  1048,  1049.--PignoUi, 
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Amongst  the  ten  of  war  were  Niccolo  da  Uzzano,  Riualdo 
degli  Albizzi,  Palla  Strozzi,  and  Puccio  Pucci  the  friend  and 
able  adviser  of  Gosimo :  PaUa  Strozzi  and  Rinaldo  were  made 
oommisaaries ;  and  Nicolas  Fortebraccio  called  Niccolo  della 
Stella  who  then  happened  to  be  at  Fucecchio  with  his  followers, 
was  appointed  general  of  the  Florentines.  They  soon  laid 
siege  to  Voltena  and  had  Pomerancia  and  all  other  dependen- 
cies in  their  fayour,  but  a  general  amnesty  was  offered  on  con- 
dition of  surrender ;  Giusto  confident  in  the  strength  of  his 
position  and  the  public  union  resolved  on  defence  but  demanded 
assiatance  from  Lucca  and  Siena ;  the  latter  refused  as  an  ally 
ci  Florence;  and  Paulo  Guinigi  of  Lucca  still  dreading  her 
resentment  for  his  treachery  in  the  Milanese  war,  not  only  fol- 
lowed this  example  but  made  a  merit  of  revealing  to  Florence 
what  she  was  already  acquainted  with*. 

Clamours  against  the  Catasto  and  its  unjust  extension  to 
Yolterra  were  loudly  and  industriously  echoed  by  its  more  opu- 
lent enemies  at  Florence  in  order  to  increase  their  own  ranks 
and  destroy  this  salutaiy  act ;  but  the  poorer  people  of  Volterra 
who  saw  its  justice  and  required  its  protection,  declared  their 
good-will.  They  were  informed  that  Florence  did  not  wish  to 
tax  their  property  but  only  that  of  Florentine  citizens  fraudu- 
lently concealed  under  Volterranian  names ;  that  native  rights 
would  not  be  disturbed,  and  that  truth  alone  was  sought  for, 
without  idiich  justice  became  impossible  f.  Meanwhile  the 
aspect  of  affiurs  began  to  alter  in  Volterra :  Ercolano,  the  bro- 
ther or  Irinamftn  of  Contugi,  seciug  no  prospect  of  success  deter- 
mined to  propitiate  Florence  by  the  murder  of  Giusto  and  the 
ooDsequent  termination  of  hostilities ;  wherefore  on  the  seventh 
of  November  1429  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  citizens  he  sought 
an  interview  with  this  chief  who  being  a  man  of  frank  and 
feariess  character  and  heedless  of  danger,  especially  from  Con- 

*  Oil*.    MalaTolti,    Stor.    di    Siena,    f  Cavalcanti,  Storia  Fiorent.,  Lib.  v.^ 
Pute   iii*,   lAh.  ii^. — S.  Ammiimto,    cap.  riii 
gloria.  Lib.  idx.,pk  1032. 
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tugi's  brother,  was  walking  half-armed  in  the  apartments  of  the 
palace :  Ercolano  led  him  in  earnest  conversation  amongst  the 
conspirators  by  whom  he  was  almost  instantly  despatched,  bat 
not  before  several  had  flEdlen  under  his  determined  hand.  TIm 
corpse  wrapped  in  a  mantle  was  cast  from  the  palace  windows 
and  his  followers  taken  by  surprise  and  terror-struck  gradually 
disappeared ;  Volterra  was  offered  conditionally  to  the  Florentine 
commissaries  and  everything  fell  back,  not  to  its  former  state 
of  freedom,  but  with  an  additional  fortress,  the  inevitable 
Catasto,  a  diminished  territory,  and  lost  independence  *. 

At  Giovanni's  death  Gosimo  became  at  once  the  leading 
citizen  of  Florence  :  Uzzano  was  verging  towards  the  grave ; 
Rinaldo  degli  Albizzi  with  great  talents  and  all  the  influence 
of  his  father's  name  was  intellectually  inferior  to  Cosimo; 
prouder;  perhaps  more  honest;  but  infinitely  less  opulent; 
Neri  Capponi  deservedly  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  and  had 
strong  personal  influence  both  from  his  own  and  his  father's 
virtues  but  was  comparatively  poor ;  his  power  therefore  was 
less  and  had  it  been  more  he  might  have  been  too  honest  to 
use  it  with  the  unscrupulousness  of  Cosimo.  The  latter  was 
invariably  supported  by  his  cousin  Averardo  and  Puccio  Pucci 
a  citizen  of  low  rank ;  both  men  of  talent,  but  the  last  preemi- 
nent, and  the  first  compensating  in  boldness  and  energy  for 
what  he  lacked  of  superior  genius.  Without  the  advice  of  these 
two,  says  Bruto,  *'  Cosimo  never  moved  a  leaf."  At  his  acces- 
sion to  power  Cosimo  found  the  city  distracted  by  political  he- 
tions  and  had  himself  been  no  idle  spectator:  he  at  once 
aspired  to  lead  the  people  and  govern  the  commonwealth 
against  all  the  opposition  of  the  great  and  he  possessed  the 
requisite  qualities ;  youth,  sense,  genius,  a  powerful  eloquence, 
becoming  gravity,  constancy  of  purpose,  gentle  manners,  end- 
less riches,  liberality,  splendour,  and  a  solid  magnificence  in  his 

*  Gio.  Morelli,  Bicordi,  p.  82. — Ca-     p.  178. — Neri  Ci^ipom,  Commentarj, 
raJcuntif  Lib.  v.^cap.  xiv. — Maccbia-     Rer.  Ita].  Scrip.,  torn,  xviii.,  p.  1166. 
reJJf,   Lib.  iV. — Qh,  Cambi,  latohe, 
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eBtablishment ;  all  these  caught  the  favour  of  the  multitude, 
iod  the  more  so  hecause  he  was  considered  as  their  o^m.  His 
tmfaition  too  was  veiled  under  an  unassuming  courtesy  of  de- 
iDeanour  which  in  so  distinguished  a  person  won  every  heart 
bat  did  not  blind  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  for  his  power  over 
the  lower  classes  whenever  it  suited  him  to  agitate  shook  the 
magisterial  authority  to  its  centre.  Thus  the  union  of  princely 
ridies  and  more  than  princely  talent ;  the  memory  of  paternal 
£une ;  his  frank  and  social  bearing  which  put  no  distance  be- 
tween him  and  his  fellow-citizens ;  his  extensive  charities  and 
general  beneficence  as  well  as  the  peculiar  times  in  which  he 
lived,  when  the  whole  nation  was  ready  to  be  bought ;  all  con- 
spired to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  great  power  which  under- 
mined republican  liberty  and  in  his  children's  hands  completed 
the  subjugation  of  their  country.  Yet  says  Bruto ;  and  his 
fiivourable  testimony  to  a  Medici  is  important ;  "  All  the  au- 
thors of  those  times  agree  that  no  man  in  any  city  into  whose 
hands  public  liberty  ever  fell  was  able  by  arms  and  violence  to 
acquire  that  authority  to  which  Cosimo  in  a  free  city  and  in  a 
canse  hateful  to  all  (which  greatly  increased  his  difficulty) 
achieved  by  public  flavour  and  esteem***.  Nor  was  it  easy 
even  for  those  who  had  succeeded  in  penetrating  his  intentions 
and  discovering  his  real  objects  to  rebuke  or  repress  them : 
they  were  checked  by  a  certain  air  of  blended  gravity  and 
moderation  that  never  outstepped  the  bounds  of  civic  equality 
and  either  deceived  or  disarmed  the  greater  part  of  his  coun- 
tzjmen. 

No  sooner  was  Niccolo  Fortebraccio  again  left  free  by  the 
submission  of  Volterra  than  he  retired  to  his  old  quarters 
about  Fucecchio  and  recruiting  his  army  with  half  the  ruffians 
of  Tuscany  whom  he  allured  to  his  standard,  prepared  in  the 
month  of  November  to  ravage  Lucca.  To  this  he  was  probably 
encouraged  by  the  known  anger  of  Florence  against  that  state 

*  Bnto,  delle  Jitorie  Fiorentinc^  Lib.  i^,  p.  33. 
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and  the  prospect  of  being  adopted  as  her  general ;  but  hk 
ostensible  reason;  for  even  these  lawless  miscreants  alleged 
reasons  for  their  deeds ;  was  to  recover  some  arrears  of  monej 
due  since  1418  to  his  uncle  Braccio  da  Montone  of  whom  he 
was  the  heir  *,  Paulo  Guinigi  from  whom  this  money  had 
been  similarly  extorted  by  Braccio,  despatched  Jacopo  Viyianiy 
(a  man  whose  life  he  had  formerly  spared  for  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  him)  with  complaints  against  Fortebraccio's  conduct : 
the  ambassador  delivered  his  remonstrance  in  public,  but  pri* 
vately  excited  all  Florence  to  hostility.  To  shield  himself  from 
Pauleys  resentment  he  procured  from  the  Seignory  an  order  to 
prohibit  his  return ;  and  thus  did  he  betray  a  master  who  had 
mercifully  spared  his  life  when  he  might  have  legally  and  con- 
scientiously taken  it,  so  sure  is  it  that  a  man  rarely  forgives 
the  person  whom  he  lias  deeply  injured. 

The  eager  and  exciting  representations  of  Vivian!  backed  by 
encouraging  accoimts  from  Fortebraccio  of  liis  own  rapid  pro- 
gress and  the  disposition  of  the  people  ;  and  still  further  corro- 
borated by  the  various  Florentine  agents  in  the  Lucchese 
state,  inflamed  the  public  mind  so  as  to  engender  an  universal 
desire  of  making  the  war  its  own.  Resentment  of  former  in- 
juries and  the  ambition  of  conquering  a  weaker  state  that  bor- 
dered their  whole  frontier  and  was  considered  both  morally  and 
geographically  as  the  portal  of  their  enemies,  excited  such  a 
spirit  in  Florence  that  nothing  could  stand  against  it  f .  It  was 
said  that  Neri  Capponi  encouraged  Fortebraccio  secretly  to  the 
enterprise  ;  but  as  Macchiavelli,  Nerli,  Poggio,  Malavolte,  and 
Ammirato  principally  inculpate  Rinaldo  degli  Albizzi,  the  two 
latter  giving  his  speech ;  while  Bruto  evidently  following  Ti- 
nucci  8  Confession,  entii*ely  exonerates  him,  and  even  asserts 
that  he  was  an  active  advocate  for  peace,  it  is  difficult  now  to 
name  all  who  urged  on  this  war,  and  still  more  so  to  discover 

*  Neri  Capponi,  CommeDt.  Rer.  Ital.     f    Ncri    Capponi,    Comment.,     Rer. 
Scrip.f  torn,   xix.f  p,  1166. — Popglo     Ital.  Scrip.,  tomo  xviii.,  p.  1167> 
mcciolini,  Storia,  Lib.  x-i.,  p.  171. 
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vbat  party  incited  Foitebraoeio  to  commeDce  it ;  for  Neri  Cap- 
pooi  tells  us  that  some  person  did  do  so,  and  his  manner  of 
relating  it  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  might  have  been  himself. 
It  is  improbable  that  this  general  would  have  ventured  on  so 
bold  a  step  unless  well  assured  of  Florentine  approbation  if  not 
si^wrt,  and  because  various  personal  and  party  views  induced 
the  leading  fJEU^ns  to  plunge  Florence  into  hostilities,  it  may 
be  believed  that  all  except  Uzzano  and  a  very  small  minority, 
IS  wiU  be  seen  by  the  votes,  joined  in  this  warlike  agitation  *. 
Xevertheless  as  these  intrigues,  if  they  existed,  were  secretly 
eondocted  unknown  and  unsanctioned  by  the  state,  the  Seigiiory 
asserted  in  answer  to  Paulo  that  ForCebraccio  was  no  hw^fcr  in 
their  pay  and  therefore  acting  without  their  orders  on  his  own 
responsibility :  yet  says  Giov.  Morelli,  a  cotemporary,  '*  all  was 
done  in  order  to  bring  the  people  under  the  yoke  "  f. 

Cosimo  and  his  faction  were  not  indifTerent  spectators  of 
these  things  and  their  intrigues  if  we  credit  Tinucei  may  be 
thus  shortly  narrated.  Cosimo  and  Averardo  do'  Medici  being 
determined  to  ruin  Uzzano  whom  Niccolo  Soderini  one  of  their 
own  faction  had  unknown  to  them  designed  to  assassinate  ; 
after  promising  him  protection  when  discovered,  took  tlie 
opportunity  of  another  partisan,  Nostugio  Guiducci  s  election 
to  the  priorship  and  made  him  promise  to  arrest  and  accom- 
plish the  ruin  of  Uzzano,  for  which  he  received  a  present 
bribe  and  the  promise  of  what  more  might  be  wanted.  This, 
had  Nastagi  been  able  to  accomplish  it,  would  have  at  once 
cleared  the  way  for  Cosimo  ;  but  the  scheme  failed  and  he  re- 
sented to  war  as  a  secure  road  to  political  supremacy  l>ecause 
the  "  Specchlo  "  and  his  ample  resources  enabled  him  cither  to 
win  over  or  neutralise  the  opposition  of  a  majority  in  the  ])ul)lic 
councils  but  more  especially  in  the  Seignory.     The   Me<lici 

•  Docnmentiy    Cavalcuiti,  vol.  ii. —  Hi*, Lib.  ii**,  p.  19. — Ncrli,Coin.  Lib.  ii®. 

Neri   Capponi,  Commentaij  Renim.  — Poggio,  Lib.  ti.,  p.  172. 

lul.  Script,  torn,  xviii.,  p.   1166. —  f  Amniirato,  IJb.  xix.,p.  \05^i — B\* 

OrK  MaUvoIti,  Storia  di  Siemm,  Parte  cordi  di  Giomm,  MoralU,  ^  ^1 « 
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therefore  rejoiced  when  Niccolo  Tinucci  first  told  them  of  For- 
tebraccio's  aggression,  and  immediately  tried  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  Tommaso  Barbadori  the  gon&donier  of  justice  in 
their  prosecution  of  a  war  against  Lucca.  Barbadori  was  un- 
willing to  act  openly  as  chief  instigator;  wherefore  Nastagi 
Guiducci  and  Tommaso  Franceschi  were  by  means  of  Nic- 
colo Soderini  and  Puccio  Pucci  established  as  the  movers  of 
this  question  *. 

Fortebraccio's  rapid  progress  excited  the  Florentines  with 
the  prospect  of  new  conquests  although  still  fiednt  from  the  late 
war  s  exhaustion  and  the  recent  expeditions  against  Marradi 
and  Volterra ;   wherefore  a  united  assembly  of  the    three  . 
councils  was  by  the  exertion  of  Nastagi  summoned  to  discuss 
the  subject.    The  first  meeting  was  early  in  November,  at  which 
a  hoary  citizen  named  Lorenzo  Rosso  seems  to  have  had  much 
influence  in  promoting  war  while  many  influential  members 
were  bribed  by  the  war  party  to  stay  away :  the  second  was 
summoned  for  the  fourth  or  ninth  of  December ;  but  the  day 
previous,  Nastagi,  Soderini,  and  Ser  Martino  Mastini  had  a 
secret  consultation  with  the  Medici.     Averardo  advised  an 
energetic  adherence  to  their  actual  plan,  and  Cosimo  offered  all 
his  aid  to  carry  it  out :  the  three  former  endeavoured  to  bring 
Rinaldo  degli  Albizzi  into  their  opinion,  but  he  was  adverse 
to  their  mode  of  acting   though  not  to  the  enterprise,  and 
being  told  that  the  Medici  advised  it  said  he  objected  because 
he  thought  it  should  at  first  be  more  carefully  pondered ; 
but  adding,  **  Do  what  you  think  good,  for  you  of  the  Seignory 
should  not  be  opposed ;  yet  I  do  not  approve  of  it."     The 
Councils  of  the  People,  the  Community,  and  the  Two  Hundred ; 
in  all  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  members;   assembled 
the  next  morning,  and  after  much  discussion  war  was  formally 
voted  with  only  ninety-nine  dissentients,  and  even  these  when 
they  rose  to  speak  were  insulted,  spat  at,  and  their  words 

'  Tinucdf  ConfeMione. — S.  Amm\n.U>,S\OT.>  lib.  xix.,  p.  1053. 
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rendered  iittwliKU  br  knf^gnzcnme-i  "kjurxjar  mil  -.m^mui  ■ 
Ashamed  of  this  dkorier  ^as  Ssicuicj  inamsrrL  ^Lkzu-^   icji. 
AgDolo  Pandohini  a  dsneti  -:c  *3jl:^  'imrvr^  uni  jrf:LR*u  t 
rising;  first  demolisiied  the  'wocles  trpusiteax:^  .t  •■"tiLia.  uttz- 


Albizzi,  then  demoiiscrtted  'sui  jnmi^xrr  x  igk'  scal  z  ziuott. 
asserted  that  domestk  ihctxs^  'wmLl  jpmaT  r  nrrnp?  '.. 


'-^r    .•> 


Florence,  becanse  erenr 

sdnately  to  his  own  opaaifi.     ~  Ii  2»  «=i:qus.  i.c^  ziit '  :»lji 


Pandolfini  ^that  I  have  szrv's.  v-  je^aer^*  i^  J:i:cj:<Lr  uiii 
prosperity  of  mj  imort  axr :  I  snow  -ssis  »Z  2*  ^&r>af.  7*-  -^ 
authors  of  this  enterpiise  whl  ht  \ht  £35;  v  rpc^rc.:  :c  n  '  N.  r 
was  there  one  who  had  the  tol  iije>=  v  ^*f^  *:  ^uril-  triZL-r* 
the  war  as  Agnolo  Pan-ifT-biiii  •iii  :;r  lie  ic:Li:  ^-'-'i-  'L.-.i  i-* 
pat  before  all  other  cousidicT»:^Z'Z:s  *-. 

It  was  mairelloas.  saT^  Xmnlrkzc-.  ;-;-  «*r  tb.'sf:  "»i.  Lai 
hitherto  opposed  war.  n-jw  ardeciij  pn^ai-TiriC  ::.  £:.i  :-  tlf 
oontraiy  it  was  loodlj  blamed  Ij  th:<>c  wb^  to:  re  Lii  l«r?n 
its  wannest  supporters!  which  perbap?.  adds  ihr  Li>:.>riui. 
''arises  fiom  the  greater  desire  that  men  haTe  :•>  y^ize  the 
property  of  others  than  to  take  care  oi  their  own  :  l^-3>u>^  the 
hope  of  gain  b  always  greater  than  the  fear  of  k*ss. '  But  the 
more  equal  distribution  of  taxation  caused  by  the  Catasto.  ren- 
dered this  burden  generally  lighter  and  the  great  mass  of 
citizens  more  willing  to  bear  it  for  so  alluring  an  object  as  the 
conquest  of  Lucca :  and  moreover  the  Medician  or  war  faction, 
was  the  most  powerful  and  energetic,  and  the  multitude  of 
both  factions  who  shouted  along  with  them  enormous.  In  this 
conjuncture  Niccolo  da  Uzzano  rose  and  spoke  strongly  against 
it  as  impolitic,  unwarrantable,  and  difficult  to  accomplish.  It 
was  unwarrantable  because  the  only  shadow  of  an  excuse  for 

*  **  Anchiennet  Croniquet  de  Pue  en  1456,  Rer.  lul.  Scriptorct,  vol.  xviii., 

Ytilic,''  from  MS.  No.  p.  377,  Ro^  p.  1162,  &c.     Oiov.  Mowlli.  Ricordi, 

lib.,  Pari«.  —  C»v»lcanti,    Lib.  vii.,  p.  87.— GioT.  Cambi,  p.  179. 

cKp.  TiiL — ^Ncri  Capponi,  Comment^,  f   Vide   note  2,  Cayalcanli,    Sloni^ 

di  Cow  tegnite  js  IimIu  del  1419  al  Ub.  ru,  cap.  Tii.,  p.  300. 
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hostilities  was  the  treachery  of  Paulo  in  the  Milanese  war,  an 
act  not  unprovoked,  and  which  had  been  completely  cancelled 
by  admitting  him  into  the  late  treaty  with  that  state  as  a 
friend  and  adherent  of  Florence;  but,  said  his  enemies,  expressly 
to  deprive  him  of  Philip  s  protection  and  give  Florence  the 
opportunity  of  revenge  without  offending  the  Duke  of  Milan  *. 
It  was  difficult  said  Uzzano,  because  our  enemies  will  instantly 
support  Lucca,  and  above  all  Duke  Philip  will  and  can  easily 
assist  that  state  without  any  hostile  demonstration.  Venice 
ho  said  was  very  little  to  be  trusted,  Siena  doubtful,  and  on 
seeing  Pisa  conquered  and  Lucca  about  to  fEill  would  provide 
for  her  own  safety.  He  finally  urged  the  Florentines  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  actual  dominion  and  give  up  conquest ;  but 
was  answered  that  if  this  reasoning  were  always  good  Flo- 
rence would  then  have  been  only  a  petty  community  comprised 
within  her  original  boundaries  instead  of  a  powerful  republic-)-. 
War  and  the  siege  of  Lucca  having  been  determined,  appa- 
rently with  the  intervention  and  consent  of  subordinate  cities, 
and  a  Balia  of  Ten  nominated,  two  commissaries  repaired  to 
the  army  and  found  Niccolo  Fortebraccio  before  Villa  Basilica 
where  he  was  instantly  proclaimed  General  of  the  Floren- 
tines. The  town  soon  surrendered,  the  captured  places  were 
delivered  up  to  Florence  and  the  army  soon  after  marched  to 
Collodi. 

Thenceforward  the  war  began  to  languish;  not  from  any 
want  of  force  talent  or  military  skill,  or  any  peculiar  virtue  of 
the  enemy ;  but  entirely  from  the  interested  selfish  ambition 
of  individuals  and  the  clash  of  opposing  factions.  Those  of 
Uzzano  and  the  Medici  were  now  at  their  full  height ;  and  the 
former,  because  it  was  entirely  opposed  to  hostilities  wished 
for  their  failure  even  to  the  dishonour  of  Florence,  rather  than 

*  Neri  Capponi,   CommeDtarj    Rer.  held  out  to  the  last — ( Vide  Docu- 

ltd.  Scrip.,  torn,  xiiii.,  p.  1166-7. —  menti,  vol.  ii.,  Storiadi  CavolcamiL) 

Tbi§ secma  doubtful:  Uie  Florentine  f  Ammirato,  Lib.  xix.,  p.   1055. — 

nmbaaimdon  nere  strong  againit  it  uid  Cti^canti, S\ot\&,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  vi. 
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Bucc€ss  'vs'ith  the  g\oTy  of  their  political  autagouists  and  against 
their  own  recorded  opinions. 

The  Medici  on  the  other  hand  seeing  many  of  their  rivals 
onployed  in  directing  the  war,  became  jealous  of  such  exalta- 
tion and  therefore  exaggerated  their  failures  and  disparaged 
thflir  sucoess  ;  yet  both  chiefs  were  able  and  prudent  men,  both 
competent  to  conduct  the  state ;  the  one  waxing,  the  other 
mming ;  but  each  struggling  to  acquire  or  preserve  the  ascend- 
ant^ and  perhaps  both  turned  somewhat  from  their  natural 
ooone  by  the  intemperance  of  their  followers  "*".  The  result 
«aa  a  fierce  encounter  of  fjEictions ;  the  object,  exaltation  of  party ; 
the  Tictim  public  good :  national  energy  was  distorted  to  party 
pnrpocea,  national  rulers  were  paralysed  even  when  honest,  for 
they  were  forced  to  employ  the  partisan,  not  the  individual. 
The  oonntiy  suffered,  the  war  was  cruel  beyond  the  age,  pro- 
cnatinated,  and  proportionably  feeble ;  an  imp  of  faction  fos- 
terod  by  treachery  and  hate. 

Amongst  the  **  Ten  of  War,"  who  were  elected  on  15th  De- 
cember, we  find  Giovanni  Pucci,  Martino  Martini,  Giovanni 
della  StufiBu  and  Neri  Capponi  ;  a  mjgority  of  them  being  either 
direct  partisans  or  under  the  influence  of  Cosimo.  His  brother 
Lorenzo  was  immediately  appointed  ambassador  to  Milan  and 
Venice  where  he  had  opportunities  of  protracting  the  war  at 
the  pleasure  of  Cosimo  by  a  secret  understanding  with  both 
goyemments.  But  ere  all  this  happened  Fortebraccio  had 
made  terrible  progress :  his  soldiers  swarmed  over  the  whole 
ooontiy  like  pismires  hurrying  to  and  fro  and  loaded  with 
prey :  throughout  all  the  valleys  of  Lucca,  says  Cavalcanti, 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  tocsin's  s^und,  the  shouts  of  men 
the  screams  of  women  and  the  cries  of  children;  even  the 
▼cry  beasts  of  the  field  added  to  the  fearful  scene  by  their  low- 
ing and  bellowing :  the  whole  country  was  driven  to  ruin ; 

♦  Anchiennes  Croniquet  de  Piie  en  YtaUe.— Cavalcanti,  Storia,  Lib.  vu.,  cap. 
▼iii^  p.  387. 
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*'  for  in  this  perverse  man  "  sajs  the  same  author,  '*  not  only 
was  there  no  pity  but  he  gave  not  the  slightest  pause  or  respite 
to  his  cruelty."  Town  after  town  fell  beneath  him  and  was 
crushed :  Pontetetto  first  yielded ;  then  San  Quirico,  Lucchio; 
Castellare,  Monte  Fegatese,  Ghivizzano,  Casole,  Rocca  dal 
Borgo,  Lugliano,  Cotrone»  and  several  others,  were  all  suc-f 
cessively  taken  and  ravaged  even  before  the  Florentine  standard 
was  unfurled  in  the  vales  of  Lucca  ^. 

Kinaldo  degli  Albizzi  was  made  commissary,  and  his  suc^ 
cesses  would  quickly  have  brought  the  war  to  a  crisis  had  he 
not  on  that  very  account  been  removed  through  Medician  influ- 
ence :  this  removal  was  some  time  after  followed  by  defeat^ 
and  Averardo  apprehensive  of  its  influence  on  the  public  mind 
hurried  from  the  Mugello  to  the  capital,  and  amidst  a  round 
of  private  entertainments  given  for  this  sole  object,  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  citizens  that  if  a  new  Balia  were  appointed 
Lucca  would  soon  be  conquered  :  the  suggestion  was  taken  ;  a 
fresh  Balia  named ;  and  Cosimo  and  Puccio  Pucci  were  of  the 
number  f.  This  gave  the  Medici  complete  command  of  the 
war ;  new  measures  were  adopted ;  Niccolo  Tolentino  and  Mi- 
chellotto  were  engaged  with  their  respective  followers ;  the 
military  expenses  of  course  increased  and  so  heavy  and  conti- 
nued a  drain  of  taxation  was  established  that  but  few  unas- 
sisted by  Cosimo,  could  pay  up  in  time,  wherefore  numbers 
were  placed  •*  Alio  Specchio  "  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Medici.  Averardo  kept  constantly  with  Michellotto  secretly 
directing  his  movements,  and  after  an  abortive  attempt  to  con- 
demn Giovanni  Guicciardini  for  supposed  peculation  while 
with  the  army,  because  he  obstructed  their  projects  and  was 
likely  to  expose  them,  the  Medici  created  an  "  Office  of  Rebel- 
lion" to  intimidate  and  persecute  their  opponents  under  legal 
forms  which  searched  out  those  who  had  been  sentenced  but  had 

^  Cavalcanti,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  iv. 
f  AmmintOt  Lib.  zxix.,  p.  1070. — Tinucci,  Confeflsione. 
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iped  pupishment,  in  order  to  carry  all  the  rigour  of  the  law 
into  action  against  them ;  and  because  Tinucci,  as  he  asserts, 
lefbsed  to  be  instmmental  in  injuring  a  certain  Piero  del  Caro 
and  was  moreoYer  the  means  of  his  learning  their  adverse  in- 
tentions, he  was  never  more  trusted  by  the  Medici*.  Cosimo, 
Aveiardo,  Poccio  Pucci,  Piero  Ginori,  Lorenzo  Verezzano, 
Niooolo  Bossini,  Giovanni  de*  Pucci  and  Tinucci  usually  met 
at  the  houses  of  these  two  Medici  to  settle  the  proceedings  of 
the  "  Ten  of  War  "  and  other  magistracies,  Averardo  being 
always  described  as  chief  actor  in  all  these  intrigues.  Nor 
were  they  idle  abroad ;  for  while  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  at 
Milan  he  kept  up  a  close  intercourse  and  friendship  with  the 
Duke  and  had  frequent  nightly  interviews  witli  liim  and  his 
secretary,  the  account  of  which  he  used  to  write  with  his  own 
hand  in  cypher  to  Cosimo ;  so  that  his  private  secretary  who 
was  Tinucci's  informant  remained  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had 
passed  f. 

Astorri  Gianni  the  other  commissary,  who  wished  to  finish 
the  war,  intended  to  possess  himself  of  all  the  passes  through 
which  succours  might  arrive  for  Lucca  and  therefore  invested 
Pietrasanta  the  capture  of  which  would  have  given  him  Mog- 
gano  and  so  closed  up  that  entrance  against  any  foreign  aid ; 
but  Averardo  remonstrated  through  Martini  with  the  Balia, 
aUeging  that  they  could  only  gain  Pietrasanta  widi  the  loss 
of  Pisa  which  was  daily  threatened  by  the  enemy.  Gianni 
was  immediately  ordered  to  desist  and  reprimanded  for  hesi- 
tating to  obey  this  treacherous  mandate ;  wherefore  the  road 
remained  open  to  Francis  Sforza,  and  then  followed  a  defeat  and 
subsequent  disasters.  But  Averardo  would  allow  of  no  success 
in  the  army :  Rinaldo  at  his  instance  was  recalled  from  the 
Val  di  Luni  where  conquest  attended  him :  Neri  Capponi  who 

•  Bruto,  Stor.  Fiorent,Lib.  I  p.  74-5.  aggerate*  every  part,  instead  of  recciv- 

+  Brato  not  aatiiaed  even  with  tbii  ing  it  with  that  caution  necessary  to 

and  other  parti  of  Tinucci's  evidence  be  obeervcd  towards  a  man  inauch  c\t- 

■gaJHrf  the  Media,  ampliSM  Mnd  ex-  ciuDttaocea. 
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followed  in  his  steps  also  felt  the  influence  of  Ayerardo*8 
jealousy,  and  Alemanno  Salviati  the  man  he  most  wanted  was 
finaUy  put  in  their  place.  The  war  then  languished  according 
to  the  intention  of  Cosimo,  but  the  expense  increased  and 
Medician  power  along  with  it:  Salviati  became  rich,  but 
Rinaldo  who  was  still  serving  and  still  successful  in  other 
quarters,  was  finally  through  Averardo's  influence  removed 
altogether ;  the  same  jealousy  kept  Neri  Capponi  unemployed 
for  Cosimo  feared  his  abilities  and  dreaded  the  power  and 
popularity  which  success  would  give  him  with  the  people. 

The  next  expressly  created  obstacle  to  a  termination  of  the 
war  was  the  vain  attempt  through  Brunellesclii  to  swamp 
Luc<»  by  turning  the  river  Serchio  against  its  walls:  it  is 
improbable  that  so  able  an  engineer  should  have  expected  this 
to  be  successful,  but  he  was  perhaps  a  partisan  and  probably 
influenced  by  Cosimo,  though  Neri  Capponi  strongly  objected 
to  and  laughed  at  the  undertaking*. 

Cosimo  left  no  stone  unturned  to  support  his  own  greatness, 
and  used  to  say  to  his  confidants,  that  a  drain  of  the  money 
market  and  a  loan  of  the  produce  to  government  on  good 
security  was  the  way  to  effect  this,  because  he  gained  much  by 
it  and  at  the  same  time  secured  the  people  s  admiration  of  his 
patriotism  for  thus  risking  fortune  in  the  public  service  f. 

No  sooner  had  war  begun  than  an  embassy  was  despatched 
from  Siena  to  remonstrate  against  it;  but  the  Florentines 
declared  that  their  hostility  was  directed  against  the  tyrant 
idone  not  the  people  of  Lucca;  that  on  his  abdication  peace 
would  be  instantly  restored,  and  if  he  refused  the  Senose 
were  free  to  demand  any  other  security  they  deemed  necessary 
for  their  own  safety  which  would  be  instantly  given  by  the 
Florentines.  This  quieted  Siena  for  the  moment,  and  Flo- 
rence having  sent  ambassadors  to  justify  her  own  conduct  at 

*  Comment&rio  di  Neri  di  Gino  Capponi.    (Vide  Renim.  luL  Scriptoreiy 
■0.  xriii.,  p,  1166.  \  Coulewvotk^  di  Tinucd. 
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Milan  Venice  and  Borne,  as  well  as  to  the  other  potentates  of 
Italj,  all  of  whom  except  Visconti  returned  doubtful  answers, 
eommenoed  the  year  1430,  by  the  continuance  of  a  war  which, 
begun  in  injustice,  produced  nothing  but  misfortune  *. 

This  sketch  of  Medician  intrigue  as  given  by  Tinucci  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  subsequent  history  of  the  war,  and  is 
80  far  imobjectionable  as  it  agrees  in  its  outline  with  other  nar- 
retiTes :  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  more  minute  details  to 
indoce  a  suspicion  of  its  general  authenticity  as  in  the  case 
of  Giovanni:  Cosimo^s  conduct  bears  Tinucci  out ;  Giovanni's 
did  not :  the  latter  was  universally  liked  and  respected ;  and 
those  who  rejoiced  in  his  death  as  a  political  adversary,  mourned 
him  as  a  man,  and  soon  found  themselves  in  a  worse  condition 
than  before.  "  For  Cosimo,"  says  Nerli,  "  knowing  the  reputa- 
tion that  Giovanni  had  bequeathed  to  him  and  his  bouse 
amongst  the  citizens,  the  people,  and  minor  artisans ;  and 
aware  of  the  great  number  of  his  friends  and  partisans  in  many 
families  of  noble  popolani ;  began  to  attend  with  greater  eager- 
ness to  state  af&irs  and  take  a  livelier  interest  in  them  than 
his  £Either  had  done,  wherefore  the  number  of  his  adherents 
became  more  manifest  and  to  the  heads  of  the  government  it 
plainly  appeared  that  he  was  advancing  without  impediment 
direct  to  the  sovereignty  "  f . 

This  was  Cosimo 's  grand  political  movement,  and  Tinucci  s 
Confession  casts  some  light  on  the  springs  that  worked  it :  he 
is  evidently  Bruto's  great  authority ;  but  Bruto  himself,  bom 
about  fifteen  years  before  the  fedl  of  the  republic,  and  associating 
with  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Medici  especially  at  Lyon 
(where  he  first  published  his  work  in  1573)  seems  to  have  im- 
bibed much  of  that  party  spirit  which  so  disfigures  almost  every 
page  of  Plorentine  history.  He  was  a  Venetian,  and  the  Doge 
Marco  Foscarini  thus  writes  of  him.     "  To  render  this  work 

•  Poggio  Biacdolini,  Lib.  ▼i.,pp.]72    f  Commcntarj   del    NcrW,  L\\>.  u**, 
~180.  p.  38. 
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one  of  the  most  complete  amongst  the  number  that  haye  ap- 
peared since  the  restoration  of  literature,  Bruto  perhaps  wants 
that  single  condition  which  he  wished  for  in  others  ;  namely,  a 
soul  uninfluenced  by  passion ;  for  he  never  ceases  biting  at  the 
house  of  Medici,  and  moreover  adopts  a  style  in  writing  of  them 
that  discovers  his  adverse  spirit  more  than  is  becoming  to  a  wise 
and  considerate  author.  It  is  credible  that  such  a  party  spirit 
may  have  gradually  possessed  Giovanni  Michele  Bruto  in  con- 
sequence of  his  intimacy  at  Lyon  with  several  Florentine  refu- 
gees enemies  to  the  Medician  sovereignty."  His  history  there- 
fore, now  our  principal  guide  until  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  must 
in  all  that  is  adverse  to  the  Medici,  be  received  with  that  in- 
stinctive caution  which  usually  springs  up  in  the  unbiassed  mind 
as  a  natural  protection  against  the  high-wrought  vehemence 
of  party  men.  Like  Gibbon  with  priests  and  Hume  with 
Stuarts  is  Michael  Bruto  with  the  Medici  *. 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHs. — No  change. 


*  Vita  e  Opere  di  Giov.  Michele  Bruto,  p.  25. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

FROM   A.D.    1430   TO   A.D.   1435. 


The  ultimate  destination  of  all  the  so-called  Italian  republics 
was  a  real  monarchy  under  democratic  forms  which  blinded  the 
people's  eyes  to  the  veritable  nature  of  their  govern- 
ment and  so  far  answered  the  purpose  of  liberty  by     *  * 
a  persuasion  that  they  were  incontestably  free.     Lucca  was 
not  an  exception  to  this  rule :  the  family  of  Guinigi  was  one  of 
the  first  in  that  republic,  and  its  chief  Francesco  had  taken  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  restoration  of  his  country's  indepen- 
dence.    After  his  death  their  power  alarmed  the  jealousy  of 
others;  many  ambitious  citizens  united  to  diminish  it  and 
were  for  a  while  successful,  until  Lazzaro  his  son  recovered  the 
ascendant :  still  a  fierce  enmity  existed  between  the  Guinigi  on 
one  side,  and  the  Fortiguerri  and  Rapondi  on  the  other,  which 
in  130*2  burst  into  open  war  and  ended  by  the  death  of  Forte- 
guerri  and  the  exaltation  of  Lazzaro  to  the  chief  place  in  the 
commonwealth.     He  governed  Lucca  with  great  prudence  for 
many  years  but  at  last  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  own  brother  in 
the  following  manner :  having  a  vmrd  of  eight  years  old,  the 
only  remaining  descendant  of  the  fiEunous  Castruccian  race,  she 
became  the  object  of  his  brother  Antonio's  aspirations,  but 
whether  from  her  extreme  youth  or  other  cause  Lazzaro  refused 
his  consent  to  the  marriage  and  promised  her  to  his  younger 
brother  Paulo.    Furious  at  this  rebuff  and  encouraged  \>3  tkdt 
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common  brother-in-law  Niccolao  Sbarra,  he  conspired  with  the 
latter  and  murdered  Lazzaro  while  writing  in  his  cabinet;  but  so 
£ELr  from  being  seconded  when  they  called  on  the  people  to  rise, 
they  were  on  the  contraiy  delivered  over  to  the  tribunals,  con- 
demned, and  beheaded.  Paulo  succeeded  to  all  his  brother's 
authority,  and  aided  by  the  Duke  of  Milan  became  captain  and 
lord  of  the  Lucchese  republic  which  he  ruled  with  mildness  if 
not  wisdom  for  thirty  years,  until  ruined  by  this  dispute  with 
the  Florentines.  Paulo  Guinigi  never  was  a  friend  to  Florence, 
and  if  conjecture  may  be  substituted  for  historical  feicts  when 
the  latter  are  unexplained,  the  real  causes  of  this  war  seem  to 
have  been  the  public  antipathy  to  him ;  a  strong  desire  fot  con- 
quest ;  individual  ambition ;  intrigue,  agitation ;  and  tempting 
opportimity.  Fortebraccio  made  his  incursions  with  the  true 
spirit  of  a  condottiere  and  as  regarded  Florence  with  the  saga- 
city of  a  statesman,  relpng  on  national  hatred  for  impunity 
and  on  national  ambition  for  ultimate  support.  The  great  ma* 
jority  of  Florentines,  dazzled  by  the  success  of  a  handful  of 
brigands  and  urged  by  Lorenzo  Rosso,  panted  for  conquest ; 
the  Medici  whose  game  was  war  worked  every  engine  to  stimu- 
late the  prevailing  humour;  but  their  object  was  prolonged 
hostilities,  while  the  mass  of  citizens  was  for  a  rapid  and  bril- 
liant conquest,  with  perliajw  ulterior  views.  Hence  alternate 
success,  failure,  accusations,  removals,  and  indecisive  events, 
until  time  was  given  for  other  actors  to  enter  on  the  scene  of 
this  disgraceful  drama. 

Amongst  those  who  were  originally  opposed  to  hostilities 
may  certainly  be  placed  Neri  di  Gino  Capponi ;  before  Forte- 
braccio s  inroad  he  had  in  consequence  of  the  long  and  recent 
war  advised  peace  and  an  entire  forgiveness  of  former  injuries : 
when  or  why  he  changed  is  now  unknown ;  perhaps  tempted 
like  many  others  by  Fortebraccio  s  victories ;  and  Cavalcanti 
not  only  repeats  the  very  credible  rumour  that  the  latter  acted 
under  the  auspices  of  Neri,  but  expressly  names  him  as  one  of 
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the  fimr  audacioos  citizens  who  impatientlj  rose  and  offered  to 
take  the  consequences  of  the  war  upon  themselves  * :  Averardo, 
Rinaldo,  and  Martini  were  the  others.  "What,"  said  they, 
"are  yon  about?  Why  is  time  lost?  Everything  may  be 
"recovered  but  loss  of  time.  Heed  not  those  citizens  who 
"  come  here  well  stuffed  with  Paulo  s  gifts.  Let  not  that  which 
"  beiongs  to  all  be  denied  by  a  few,  neither  allow  horses  and 
"rich  Telvets  to  be  the  defensive  armour  of  your  enemy. 
"  Be  ye  assured  that  he  will  get  no  foreign  aid,  for  the  ink  is 
"  hardly  dry  that  signed  the  peace  of  Milan,  and  Philip  has  not 
"yet  ceased  trembling  at  the  dangers  of  that  war.  What 
"  then  are  you  thinking  of?  Why  delay  so  glorious  an  en- 
"terprise?" 

Sudi  was  their  language  as  given  by  a  cotemporary ;  and  yet 
Bruto,  without  ever  having  seen  Cavalcanti  s  history,  rates 
Marchiavelli  who  drew  largely  from  it,  for  making  Rinaldo  the 
warm  advocate  of  war ;  in  which  the  latter  is  also  borne  out  by 
Poggio  Bracciolini  another  cotemporary  historian.  Cavalcanti 
himself  decidedly  condemns  the  war  as  unjust,  rapacious,  and 
impditic ;  and  he,  though  a  state  prisoner  at  the  time,  was  a 
diligent  inquirer,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  in  error  as  to 
the  persons  or  language  of  four  such  citizens  in  a  public  assem- 
bly whose  proceedings  were  no  secret ;  wherefore  his  testimony 
may  be  fiedrly  received  as  true  f . 

The  forces  immediately  assembled  for  this  war  were  im- 
mense :  besides  Niccolo  Fortebraccio  and  Guido  Antonio  Lord 
of  Faenza,  there  were  no  less  than  ten  condottieri  of  the  first 
mnk  and  many  inferior  leaders  engaged  in  the  Florentine 
service.  This  military  aristocracy  was  however  anything  but 
uiited  or  obedient,  and  a  family  feud  between  Bernardino 
della  Carda  of  the  Ubaldini,  and  Fortebraccio,  increased  the 

*  Neri  Capponi,  Commentarj  Renim.     p.  295  ;  cap.  vi.,  p.  305. 

ItaL   Scrip.,  torn,   zyiil,  p.  1166. —     f  Cavalcanti,  Storia,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  xv., 

CbvilflHitli  Sto    a   lib.  vi.,  cspk  it,    and  Lib,  vii.,  cap.  viil.,  p.  3^5. 
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disorder  so  much  that  Astorre  Gianni  was  ordered  to  take  the 
supreme  command  of  these  arrogant  leaders  in  the  name  of 
the  Florentine  people.  Gianni  from  his  rapacity  craelty  and 
corrupt  inclinations,  was  called  the  "  Uccellaccio"  or  bird  of 
evil,  and  his  gratuitous  barbarity  at  Serravezza  more  than 
justified  the  appellation. 

The  thoroughly  Guelphic  inhabitants  of  that  valley  hating 
a  Ghibeline  ruler  were  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  Paolo 
Guinigi's  authority  and  placing  themselves  under  Florentine 
protection :  they  accordingly  named  one  Barzo,  a  man  of  ron^^ 
eloquence  and  some  distinction  in  the  community,  to  offer  the 
sovereignty  of  their  valley  to  the  commissary  Astorre  Gianni, 
then  investing  Pietrasanta,  for  the  Florentine  republic.  Barzo 
was  instructed  to  inform  him  that  the  town  could  hardly  be 
taken  witliout  their  assistance  and  yet  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  any  successful  attack  on  Lucca ;  for  no  aid  could  reach  that 
city  from  the  Pisan  frontier,  and  tlie  valley  of  Seravezza  gar- 
risoned by  Florentines  could  exclude  all  succours  from  Lom- 
hardy ;  so  that  Lucca  and  Pietras€uata  were  equally  dependent 
on  Seravezza  which  was  in  fact  their  citadel.  The  territoiy 
of  Seravezza  is  entered  and  defended  by  a  narrow  pass  which 
gradually  expands  into  a  broad  and  spacious  valley  encom- 
passed by  lofty  mountains,  and  through  this  ran  the  road  from 
Lombardy  to  Pietrasanta  and  Lucca.  Barzo  in  an  animated 
speech  offered  this  important  position  with  the  hearts  and 
hands  of  its  people  to  Florence,  at  the  same  time  telling 
Astorri  that  no  unworthy  fears  had  moved  them  to  the  step,  for 
they  could  easily  defend  themselves  against  every  attack,  even 
though  his  army  were  far  more  numerous ;  but  they  thus  acted 
because  the  anger  of  fortune  was  fierce  against  Lucca  and 
they  had  no  means  of  turning  it  but  by  endeavouring  to  save  all 
the  country  in  their  power  from  devastation.  If  therefore 
their  offer  were  accepted  Lucca  and  all  its  territory  would 
quietly  fall  into  the  hands  of  Florence  and  the  country  remain 


ISHUk. 
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nninjared;  and  the  sooner  done  the  less  the  evil,  and  tlie 
more  beneficial  to  Florence.  **  For  when  was  it  ever  before 
"  known/*  exclaimed  Barzo  with  energy,  "when  was  it  ever 
**  known  that  a  defensible  countiy  was  reduced  to  submission 
"  without  a  frightful  slaughter  of  the  human  race  ?  It  is 
••  reserved  for.  thee  0  general  of  the  Florentines,  to  accomplish 
"  this ;  wherefore  lose  not  thy  time  but  take  the  offered  good.'* 

The  gift  was  accepted  and  the  valley  occupied;  but  how? 
Not  by  friends  and  allies  as  was  expected,  but  by  a  jealous 
suspicious  soldieiy,  who  after  garrisoning  every  post  to  the  ex- 
dnsum  of  all  natives  summoned  them  to  the  church,  where 
they  were  to  hear  the  commands  of  the  Florentine  people 
and  formally  confirm  their  allegiance.  The  order  was  strictly 
obeyed,  but  no  sooner  were  the  inhabitants  assembled  in  and 
about  the  sacred  edifice  than  they  were  startled  by  a  sudden 
gleam  of  arms,  with  loud  shouts  and  shrill  cries  of  death  to 
the  Seravezzans  ringing  through  the  aisle :  those  who  resisted 
fell,  the  men  were  made  prisoners,  the  women  shamefully  dis- 
honoured, the  dwellings  plimdered,  and  the  valley  devastated ! 
Ko  cause  seems  to  have  been  assigned  for  the  perpetration  of 
this  atrocious  deed,  and  we  should  with  Bruto  be  inclined  to 
reject  the  tale  were  it  not  minutely  related  by  a  cotemporar}' 
author  whom  Bruto  never  saw,  followed  by  Macchiavelli,  con- 
firmed by  Ammirato,  and,  as  to  the  main  fact,  by  Tinucci 
also  and  the  public  displeasure  of  Florence.  Unscrupulous  as 
they  generally  were  when  successful,  the  Florentines  expressed 
great  indignation  at  this  treachery  and  loudly  demanded  As- 
torres  punishment:  it  was  granted,  and  the  decemviratc  of 
war  despatched  the  following  characteristic  letter  as  recorded  by 
Cavalcanti. 

"  To  Thee.— Unbeloved  of  thy  Country." 

"  The  numerous  acts  of  infamy  that  are  attributed  to  thee  by 
**  loyal  citizens  have  for  many  days  past  been  stunning  our 
"  ears ;    wherefore  we  eiyoin  and  expressly  command,  \\vax 
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"  after  haTing  seen  our  letters  no  interval  of  time  shall  be  oon- 
**  ceded  to  thee  for  thy  appearance  at  our  residence.  And  if 
**  thou  dost  not  obey,  thou  wilt  fall  and  deservedly,  under  our 
"  displeasure,  which  will  not  pass  away  without  thy  most 
**  grievous  punishment."  Astorre  Gianni  returned,  was  con- 
demned, and  admonished,  by  which  he  became  ineligible  to 
public  office,  and  was  moreover  compelled  to  restore  some 
plunder  to  the  Seravezzaus  who  were  otherwise  indemnified 
as  circumstances  allowed,  but  nothing  could  compensate  the 
tarnished  honour  of  tlieir  wives  and  daughters  *.  Rinaldo 
degli  Albizzi  a  bold  and  able  man,  succeeded  Gianni :  he  wis 
proud,  unpopular,  and  deemed  by  the  vulgar  avaricious,  for  he 
despised  luxury  and  sensuality :  but  he  infused  a  better  spirit 
into  the  army,  invested  Lucca,  and  reduced  it  to  such  straits 
as  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  lus  rivals  who  accused  him  of  trad- 
ing with  the  soldiers  for  their  plunder.  This  made  him  re- 
turn without  permission  to  Florence  and  indignantly  throw  up 
his  appointment:  Giovanni  Guicciarduii  succeeded,  followed 
up  Rinaldo  s  success,  and  w*as  forced  to  return  by  a  similar 
process,  perhaps  in  this  case  witli  more  reason ;  but  he  was 
absolved  in  defiance  of  the  Medici  by  Uzzanos  influence  f. 
These  accusations,  civil  broils,  and  military  failures  augmented 
the  general  disorder  and  so  equal  were  parties  tliat  eveiy 
election  was  minutely  analysed  and  the  relative  numbers  com- 
pared, with  all  the  eagerness  of  individual  interest ;  so  that  by 

*  As  an  illustrntion  of  the  military  ciato  fi n  dove  men  con vcniva,U  gonna; 

licence  of  that  ogu  take  the  following  }>erche  co&i,   in  aumcnto  dogli   iltri 

anecdote  from  Micheic  Bruto's  History,  guai,  le  pungcBse  piu  vivamcute  V  onta 

Lib.  i.,  p.  65  (  Volijarizznte  da  Stanis-  del  violaio  pudore." 

loo  GiUtCMchi).     "  Va\  io  StcMo  {cih  ^  Orlau.    Malavolti,  Storia  di  Sicni, 

BrtUo)  irattenutomi  un  tempo  in  Lucca  Lib. iii..  Parte  ii*,  p.  1 9. — MoccbiaTcIfii 

rurio«o  di  sapcr  Ic  co»c  dell'  eta  pas-  Stor.  Fior.,  Lib.iv.— Cavalcanti,Stom 

sata,  udii  raccontarmi  da  alcuni,  come  di  Firenzc,  Lib.  vi.,cap.  ix.,  x.,  xL,  xii. 

giovaiietti    saputo    avevan    dai    pa«lri  — Ammirato,  Lib.  xix.,  p.  1058. 

loro,  che  i  soldati  eran  usi  rimandiirc  +  Ncrli  Commcntarj,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  39. 

ai  parenti  le  bennati  donne,  avanxo  di  Fol.  FA. — Cavalcanti,  Storia  Fiorent, 

Jor  libidinCf  do^  averc  a  quelle  Bcor-  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  xv.,  xvi. 
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disanioii  and  other  obstacles  the  stream  of  public  business 
became  impeded  disordered  and  overswoUen,  and  a  crisis  was 
eridently  at  hand. 

It  has  been  ahready  mentioned  that  the  Medician  party  in 
concert  with  the  great  architect  Brunelleschi  conceived  the  bar- 
barous idea  of  orerwhelming  Lucca  by  turning  the  river  Ser- 
diio  against  her  walls,  and  Tinucci  asserts  that  it  was  pro- 
poaed,  not  with  any  idea  of  succeeding  but  expressly  to  prolong 
the  war :  success  indeed  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  ; 
militaiy  men  were  silently  opposed  to  it ;  Neri  Capponi  openly 
xidieoled  it»  withstood  it  in  council  for  two  days,  and  predicted 
its  fiulure :  he  insisted  that  Paulo  would  at  any  moment  be 
able  to  destroy  the  works  and  send  the  water  back  to  the  Ser- 
duo.     Bmnelleschi  at  his  desire  was  despatched  to  examine 
the  ground,  and  was  too  powerfully  supported  to  receive  much 
opposition  from  the  army.     The  architect  of  the  great  dome  of 
Florence  was  no  light  authority  and  he  reported  the  feasibility 
of  this  scheme ;  the  thoughtless  multitude  shouted  gallantly 
for  the  swamping  of  Lucca  because  the  plan  was  novel  and 
deBtmctiTe  as  well  as  plausible ;  and  the  ten  thus  urged  com- 
manded its  immediate  execution*.     Some  plausibility  was  in- 
deed attached  to  the  notion  that  no  common  ramparts  could 
withstand  the  mighty  pressure  of  the  Serchio  s  waters,  and  a  sort 
of  barbaric  grandeur  to  the  idea  of  washing  a  whole  city  away 
ia  its  wave;  but  the  result  belied  it  and  the  Lucchese  destroyed 
these  works  as  often  as  they  pleased.     Their  mode  of  stopping 
the  enemy's  labour  was  ingenious :   Guinigi  ordered  a  great 
iramber  of  pits  to  be  dug  during  the  night  near  an  unfinished 
part  of  the  dike  each  deep  enough  to  cover  a  man  to  the  eye- 
brow and  long  enough  for  two  crossbow-men  to  stand  and  ply 
their  weapons.     Morning  brought  the  Florentines  in  dense 
masses  to  labour  at  the  works  but  they  were  received  with 
showers  of  arrows  by  the  half-buried  invisible  enemy  and  felt 

•  Neri  CappoaJ,  Comm.  Rer.  Ital.  Scr.,  tow.  xviii.,  p.  1170. 
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the  shaft  even  before  thej  heard  the  twang  of  the  crossbow ; 
thej  looked  fearfully  around  but  no  foe  was  yisible  yet  arrows 
flew  thick  and  fast,  striking  upwards  as  if  from  the  infernal 
regions,  and  a  superstitious  fear  came  over  all  the  host.    Thus 
stupefied  they  knew  not  whether  going  or  staying  would  most 
favour  tlie  enchantment,  but  the  longer  they  remained  the 
sharper  the  shower  and  the  quicker  they  fell  under  this  inyisi- 
ble  archery,  until  at  last  all  fled  in  terror  from  their  work :  the 
alarm  soon  became  general,  for  unable  to  discover  the  source 
of  so  inevitable  a  death  they  believed  it  pure  deviliy  and  would 
in  nowise  face  it.    The  dikes  were  eventually  broken,  the  ene- 
my's camp  swamped,  the  army  compelled  to  dislodge,  and  Bni« 
nelleschi  retired  with  shame  and  mortification  to  Florence, 
where  the  inconstant  stream  of  popularity  which  before  had 
borne  him  up  as  a  god,  now  rushed  over  him  and  the  very  boys 
in  the  streets  sang  scornful  ballads  in  ridicule  of  his  failure'!'. 
This  as  may  be  supposed  hurt  him  deeply,  nevertheless  there 
was  no  diminution  of  the  excitement  and  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  Florence.    The  conquest  of  Lucca  was  not  only  consi- 
dered certain  but  bore  public  ambition  onward  to  more  distant 
objects,  and  even  the  future  acquisition  of  Siena  floated  in  vision- 
ary splendour  before  the  people :  the  reduction  of  that  state  was 
now  so  familiarly  discussed,  tliat  the  very  children  chanted  pro- 
phetic disticbs  on  the  subject  f.   As  smoke  warns  us  of  fire,  said 
the  Senese,  so  do  these  trifles  indicate  evil,  wherefore  let  us  suc- 
cour the  seignior  of  Lucca,  render  this  chanting  harmless,  and 
revenge  all  the  injuries  we  have  received  from  the  Florentines. 
Such  ebullitions  of  public  feeling  were  prudently  repressed  by 
the  government,  and  Antonio  Petrucci  was  despatched  as  a 
mediator  between  the  belligerent  states.     Antonio  on  his 
arrival  demanded  an  audience,  but  was  repeatedly  rebuffed  by 

*  Cement,  di  Neri  Capponi,  Rer.  Ital.  i*  Such  as : — 

Scrip.y  torn,  xviii.,  p.  1169. — Tinucci,  *^  Ave  Maria  graziapieoa 

Coofenione,  MS. — Ammirato,  Storia,  Avuto  Lucca  arrcmo  Siena.**  and 

rx.,  pp.  1061,1 062.— CaYalcanU)  "  Guarti  (guardati)  Siena 

»f  cap.  xvii,  CVi^  Vi\icc».  Vncxaa^ 
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frivolous  excuses  and  recommendations  to  return  at  a  more 
conYenient  season.  This  mockery  of  the  war  party  was  ren- 
dered more  pungent  by  their  adversaries,  who  told  him  that  he 
was  designedly  scorned  and  insulted ;  whereupon  after  many 
days  of  vain  expectation  Antonio  indignantly  quitted  the  town, 
repeating  a  common  proverb  *.  "  You  have  reckoned  without 
ytrnr  host,"  said  he  to  those  that  accompanied  liim  to  the  gate, 
and  I  say  so  that  you  may  repeat  it  from  me  to  your  Seignory 
as  most  suitable  to  their  proud  demeanour.  Tell  them  how 
"  Antonio  Petrucci  demanded  peace  for  Lucca,  and  now  from 
"  the  Senese  he  flings  you  menaces  of  war."  He  then  quitted 
the  city.  The  Senese  were  furious  at  this  treatment  and  An- 
tonio tried  to  stir  up  their  passions  to  immediate  hostilities 
but  the  government  still  prevailed :  burning  with  anger  he 
raised  a  considerable  force  for  Guinigi,  but  Florence  remon- 
strated and  fearing  the  result  he  mustered  them  on  the  eccle- 
siastical frontier,  passed  the  Pisan  territory  imchecked,  entered 
the  Lucchcse  state,  and  aided  by  a  company  of  Genoese  cross- 
bows broke  though  the  Florentine  legions,  their  bastions  and 
their  dikes  and  entered  Lucca  in  triumph.  This  was  the 
first  finiit  of  his  indignation,  nor  did  it  end  there ;  on  the 
contrary  he  so  worried  the  besiegers  by  his  activity  that  Flo- 
rence despatched  another  embassy  to  insist  on  his  recal :  the 
request  was  complied  with,  but  Antonio  refused  obedience  as 
inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  a  condottiere  engaged  in  his 
lord's  service ;  he  then  left  Lucca  well  supplied  and  repaired 
to  Milan  with  the  Lucchese  envoys  for  the  purpose  of  engag- 
ing Philip  Visconte  in  defence  of  that  state.  Petrucci  was 
fiuther  exasperated  because  the  Florentines  had  prevented  his 
being  Podesta  of  Lucca  therefore  had  double  cause  to  act 
against  them  and  all  the  vigour  of  Guinigi  s  defence  was  in 
fact  the  result  of  his  spirit,  for  though  nearly  every  fortified 

*  **  Ud»  com  penaa  il  ghiotto 
Ed  UD*  altn  il  taremajo 
Ssltn  eoltti  cbc  tpende  il  nud  den^o.^* 
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town  in  the  provinces  of  Lunigiana,  Garfiagnana,  Valeriana  and 
other  places  was  captured  Lucca  still  stood,  undaunted  on- 
injured  and  alone*. 

A  new  Balia  was  appointed  by  Florence  in  June  and  ambas- 
sadors despatched  to  Milan  and  Venice  to  reexplain  her  con* 
duct  and  justify  the  war ;  the  latter  was  friendly,  and  from  the 
former  came  assurances  of  approval  and  offers  of  assistance  which, 
though  duly  appreciated,  prevented  the  ambassador's  recal. 

The  troubles  of  war  were  now  fearfully  augmented  by  pes- 
tilence ;  the  Florentine  poor  suffered  miserably,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  drain  of  money  to  support  this  contest  no 
aid  could  be  administered  to  them  nor  any  funds  procured.  The 
interest  of  money  was*  in  fact  so  enormous  that  to  alleviate 
public  distress  a  decree  issued  for  the  admission  of  Jews  to  a 
permanent  domicile  in  Florence  and  the  privilege  of  lending 
money  at  an  interest  not  exceeding  four  denari  for  each  lin 
per  month,  or  from  twenty  to  nearly  twenty-two  per  cent  per 
annum,  according  to  lunar  or  solar  reckoning!. 

At  Lucca  Paulo  Guinigi,  persuaded  against  his  own  opinion 
by  his  son  Ladislaus  and  some  principal  counsellors,  espe- 
cially Piero  Cenami  and  Giovanni  da  Ghivezzano,  sent  Lo- 
renzo Bonvisi  and  Salvestro  Trento  to  Milan  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  aid  against  Florence  ;  but  they  were  secretly 
instructed  by  some  distinguished  citizens  to  offer  the  sove- 
reignty of  Lucca  to  Visconte  and  to  deliver  Paulo  into  his 
hands,  under  the  belief  that  he  was  secretly  negotiating  for 
their  sale  to  Florence  J.  This  suspicion  was  artfully  raised  by 
a  stratagem  of  the  ten,  who  addressed  two  apparently  respon- 
sive letters  to  Paulo  Guinigi,  and  to  the  principal  citizens  of 
Lucca.  The  first  lauded  Paulo's  implicit  faith  in  the  Floren- 
tines and  large  offers  were  added  if,  according  to  the  hopes  he 
had  already  given,  Lucca  should  be  surrendered  :  the  last  was 

*  Cavnlcantj,  Stor,  Fior.,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.     folio  xix. 
from  xix.  to  xx. — Orlando  Malavolli,    *V  K.mm\T«\0)VA\^.xx.^p.  1063. 
Ston   di  SientL,  Lib.  ii.,    Parte   u\%    i  Cavaiwa.Vi»'UVx\^t»^Ti«^xKi. 
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in  praise  of  a  resolution  supposed  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
dtizens  to  kill  or  expel  their  tyrant,  which  it  was  affirmed 
would  at  once  terminate  the  war  because  Florence  fought 
only  against  Paulo,  not  against  the  Lucchese  nation.  These 
despatches  were  sent  with  wrong  directions,  the  last  reaching 
Paulo,  the  first  £Edling  into  the  hands  of  the  citizens.  By  this 
unworthy  trick  one  of  two  results  was  expected;  either  Guinigi, 
from  not  knowing  whom  to  trust,  would  come  to  terms  .with 
them ;  or  the  citizens  by  yiolently  getting  rid  of  him  would 
&11  into  dissension  and  be  more  easily  mastered  *. 

According  to  their  open  instructions  the  Lucchese  ambas- 
fladors  first  demanded  in  Paulo  *8  name  a  sufficient  force  to  repel 
the  Florentines :  in  that  of  the  people — ^nothing.  But  instead 
thereof  was  proffered  the  state's  sovereignty  which  fi-om  Paulo's 
treachery  they  declared  their  right  to  dispose  of,  as  the  sale 
of  themselves  and  country  was  the  return  he  had  made  for 
thirty  years'  obedience  after  placing  the  sceptre  in  his  liands. 
They  farther  pledged  themselves  to  deliver  Paulo  and  all  his 
fiimfly  in  chains  to  Visconte,  and  Visconte  accepted  the  offer 
but  without  rejecting  Paulo's  demand,  which  he  thought  would 
&cilitate  its  accomplishment  f. 

The  result  of  this  interview  was  immediately  communicated 
to  Niceolo  Piccinino  then  in  Visconte's  ser^'ice  who  was  com- 
nianded  to  march  and  achieve  so  glorious  an  enterprise.  *'  Be- 
"  lieve  me  O  Niceolo,"  said  Philip,  "  events  proceed  conjointly 
"from  the  gods  and  the  working  of  sagacious  men;  for  by 
"  the  latter  are  known  both  the  disposition  of  the  heavens 
'*  and  the  powers  of  the  human  mind :  assemble  thy  soldiers ; 
"give  thy  victorious  banners  to  be  sported  with  by  ^olus 
"  die  god  of  winds ;  seek  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany ;  refresh 
"  thysdf  in  the  limpid  waters  of  the  Magra ;  pass  the  full  stream 

*  Anehiennei  Croniqnes  de  Pile  en    t  Cavalctnti,  Stor.    Fioren.,  Lib.  vi. 
ftelie. — M asaroM,  Storia  di  Lucca,    atp.  xxu.,  xxiii. 
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**  of  the  Serchio ;  and  thrust  thy  lances  into  the  liyera  and 
**  bowels  of  our  oowardly  enemies !     Go,  and  reside  where  the 
''  chief  citizens  call  thee ;  enter  the  city ;  from  Paulo  thou 
"  will  have  the  reward  of  thy  labour ;  they  will  delirer  him 
"  into  thy  hands ;  and  then  bring  him  and  every  other  that 
*'  they  give  thee,  under  a  powerful  escort  to  Milan !   O  Niccold 
*'  thy  glory  will  transform  thee  from  mortal  to  immortal,  and 
'*  thy  fame  shall  endure  for  ever!  '*    This  address  was  strongly 
seasoned  with  promises  and  flattery,  for  in  both  Visconte  ex- 
celled; but  Piccinino  was  of  too  rough  a  stamp  to  glide  easily 
into  such  treachery.     "  The  brighter  my  fame,"  said  he,  "  the 
''  more  palpable  will  be  the  slightest  stain ;  and  hitherto  it 
"  has  been  unsullied  with  anything  but  what  falsehood  has 
"  uttered  against  me :  by  the  senseless  multitude  I  have  been 
''  calumniated,  but  that  I  consider  as  praise ;  and  my  fame 
'*  would  be  so  much  the  more  tarnished  by  this  euterprise  as 
**  I  am  more  clear  in  fidelity  and  loyalty.     Wherefore  I  pray 
"  thee  0  prince  to  excuse  my  not  moving  in  this  matter.    I 
*'  will  remind  thee  of  a  saying  rife  in  Tuscany  on  the  subject 
*'  of  national  character.     They  are  wont  to  exclaim,  •  Totco 
'*  rosso,  Lombardo  nero,  e  Romagnolo  d'ogni  pelo.^     I  am  a 
"  Tuscan  from  the  very  lap  of  the  Tuscans ;  but  my  colour  is 
'*  written  Bruno;  wherefore  I  am   not  a  reputeil  master  of 
"  such  matters ;  but  search  Romagna  which  according  to  the 
"  proverb  is  fruitful  in  them ;  or  you  may  haply  find  amongst 
*'  your  own  followers  those  who  are  admirably  adapted  to  such 
"  service  and  will  feel  proud  in  doing  that  which  to  me  is  replete 
"  with  sin  and  infamy.    I  believe  that  the  gods  have  given  mo 
**  so  many  victories  only  for  my  zeal  fidelity  and  frankness : 
'*  perhaps  I  have  not  more  of  these  than  others  and  if  better 
"  men  exist  would  to  God  I  were  equal  to  them !    When  the 
•*  Florentines  see  Paulo  and  Ladislaus  led  away  captives  their 
'*  forces  and  efforts  will  be  redoubled,  and  then  it  will  be  my 
''  duty  to  march  because  all  vrill  be  open  war;  and  it  will 
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moreover  be  just  and  merciful,  to  succour  the  distressed  and 

protect  the  women  and  children"*. 

As  the  embassy  of  Petrucci  and  his  coadjutors  was  secret  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  fact  became  known  at  Florence  or  not, 
bot  it  was  about  this  time  that  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  arrived  as 
ambassador  at  Milan;  and  whether  his  conduct  were  honest 
but  imbecile,  or  that  he  merely  played  Cosimo  s  game  as 
Tmnoci  asserts,  is  difficult  to  prove ;  if  the  latter  his  supine- 
ness  is  simply  explained ;  and  as  no  effectual  step  seems  to 
have  been  taken  by  him  to  check  Visconte  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  in  that  intrigue,  for  he  is  described  by  Caval- 
canti  as  a  sharp  investigator  who  was  proof  against  all  tho 
Duke  of  Milan  s  flattery  and  deception  f. 

On  Piccinino's  refusal  Philip  despatched  Trenta  and  Bonvisi 
to  Francesco  Sforza  at  Tortona  with  their  original  instructions 
strengthened  by  his  own  approbation,  and  simultaneously 
released  that  general  from  the  Milanese  service  on  pretence  of 
his  engagement  being  expired,  with  permission  to  look  after 
his  own  interests  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  wliirh  a  mili* 
taiy  force  was  requisite.  Sforza,  then  generally  called  the 
**Cont€chio"  was  not  troubled  with  Piccinino's  scniples  there- 
fore engaged  himself  nominally  in  Paulo's  service  while  really 
acting  for  Visconte .  I  This  intrigue  became  known  to  the  ten 
who  being  principally  of  the  Uzzaneschi  faction  immediately 
sent  Boccacini  Alamanni,  an  old  friend  of  the  elder  Sforza  and 
therefore  supposed  acceptable  to  the  younger,  with  ample  funds 
to  turn  his  march  from  Lucca.  Sforza  looked  only  to  his  ovm 
interests  and  avoided  committing  himself  but  managed  to  create 
a  favourable,  or  at  least  uncertain  belief  of  his  friendly  inten- 
tions in  the  envoy  s  mind  until  all  was  ready  and  his  movement 
cautiously  begun  §.     He  was  on  one  side  incited  to  a  shamcfiil 

^  Cftvalcanti,  Lib.  yi.,  cap.  xxvi.  xx.,  p.  1063. — Poggio,  Istoria  Fior., 

f  Ibid.  Lib.  vi.,  p.  183. 

t  Oavalanti,    Storia^  Lib.  vi.,  cap,  §  Cavalcanti;  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  xxvu\. 
xzvii, — AmmiTMto,  Star,   Fior,,  Lib, 
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act  of  treachery  by  Philip  and  the  Lucchese  commissioners ; 
and  on  the  other  to  refuse  his  aid  and  become  the  friend  of 
Florence :  bribery  was  rife  on  both ;  but  as  he  pursued  the 
enterprise  it  is  probable  that  the  Florentine  offers  were  inferior 
to  those  of  Visconte,  for  to  Francesco  Sforza  says  Cavalcanti, 
infamy  or  good  repute,  faith  or  perjury,  were  of  equal  value 
provided  that  his  own  aiiairs  prospered*.  Wherefore,  con- 
tinues this  author,  "  Let  all  believe  that  as  by  men,  men 
are  generated,  so  does  their  condition  proceed  from  soil  and 
climate,  their  inclinations  from  heaven,  their  customs  from 
the  community,  and  their  social  laws  from  the  wise ;  all  these 
are -more  or  less  according  to  the  liberty  of  our  will,  and  men 
and  provinces  not  only  produce  divers  characters  in  their  rational 
inhabitants  but  even  in  irrational  creatures  and  the  whole  inani- 
mate world ;  all  are  affected  by  the  nature  of  their  country. 
The  falcons  of  Calabria,  the  horses  of  Puglia,  the  mules  oi 
Spain,  the  wines  of  Crete,  the  wheat  of  Loro,  the  oil  of  Signa, 
the  saffron  of  Val-d'Elsa  are  all  remarkable;  and  thus  it  is 
with  men.f  In  Romagna  there  ever  was  a  dearth  of  sincerity 
and  faith :  amongst  Lombards  an  abundance  of  cruelty,  and  in 
Tuscany  cheating  and  an  inordinate  love  of  gain  "  J. 

Francesco  Sforza's  arrival  without  opposition  on  the  banks 
of  the  Serchio  where  he  defeated  Fortebraccio  was,  as  before 
noticed,  the  result  of  abandoning  the  siege  of  Pietrasanta ;  the 
sieges  of  Lucca  and  Monte  Carlo  were  instantly  raised,  the 
Florentine  army' retired  to  Librafatta,  or  Ripafratta,  on  the 
Pisan  road ;  and  in  July  1430  Sforza  entered  Lucca  more  ta 
the  master  and  conqueror  of  Paulo  than  his  retainer  and  friend 
Without  showing  any  respect  to  the  unlucky  seignior  he  steml} 

*  Cavalcanti,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  xzix.  the  writer^i  train  of  thought,  uid  ti  i 

t  Loro,  in  the  upper  Val  d*Amo,  \va8  record  of  celebrated  natural   produe 

famous  for  wheat :  Signa,  near  Flo-  lions  of  the  time,  as  well  as  of  natiTi 

rence,  was  as  it  appears,  then  celebrated  character, 

for  its  oil;  and  saffron  was  anciently  :|:  Cavalcanti,  Storia,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  nix 

grown  iu   Vol  d*EJM.     These  refleo-  and  xxxiii.  This  is  probablv  meant  b; 

tions  mre  inserted  because  they  exMVit  Picdioiio^a  ^  Tosco  Botm?^ 
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ofdered  bim  to  disburse  certain  moneys  because  as  he  truly 
said,  where  that  fEuled  there  was  much  misery ;  and  '*  do  it 
qmckly,"  added  Sforza,  "for  time  flies  faster  than  arrows 
and  its  speed  makes  it  all  the  more  precious."  Large  sums 
were  immediately  collected  and  Ladislaus  marched  cheerfully 
with  him  to  recapture  the  Florentine  conquests;  but  after 
a  successful  campaign  they  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  on 
Pescia  hy  the  bravery  of  Giovanni  Malavolti  who  succeBsfully 
defended  it  when  abandoned  in  the  most  shameful  manner  by 
his  commander  Ghiacceto  *. 

Genoa,  who  owned  Visconte  s  rule  but  claimed  the  right  of 
independence,  at  his  secret  instigation  now  acted  as  a  frco  state 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  remonstrate  with  Florence  against 
the  war,  but  being  taunted  ^ith  their  subjection  they  left  that 
city  in  wrath,  united  with  Lucca,  lent  her  15,000  ducats,  and 
received  Pietrasanta  and  Motrone  as  security  f.  This  new  ally 
with  Sforza*s  aid,  changed  the  aspect  of  the  wur  which  now 
menaced  Florence  in  her  own  territory ;  the  V<?netian8  were 
therefore  urged  to  attack  Philip  for  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
Ferrara,  while  Guide  di  Montefeltro  Count  of  Urbino,  was  in 
consequence  of  the  quarrels  between  Fortebraccio  and  IJemar- 
dioo,  made  generalissimo  of  the  Florentine  forces.  Philip  sent 
an  embassy  to  explain  and  excuse  his  conduct;  but  neither 
Florence  nor  Venice  were  deceived  and  preparations  were  made 
for  hostilities  in  Lombardy  J.  Meanwhile  Sforza  returned  to 
Lucca  with  further  demands  ;  but  Paulo's  coffers  were  empty 
and  seeing  no  hopes  of  safety  he  began  or  was  believed  to  have 
begun  a  negotiation  with  the  Florentines.  Whether  true  or 
&lse  it  served  as  a  pretext  for  Antonio  Pucci,  Cenami,  Che- 

*  Poggio,  lah,  vi^  p.   184. — Caval-  f  Intcriuio,  Ittorie  OenoTisi,  Lib.  vi., 

antiy  Storia,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  xxix. —  p.  174. — Poggio,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  186. — 

Orlan.  Malavolti,  Stor.  di  Siena,  Lib.  Gio.  Morelli  Ricordi,  p.  92_  Giusti- 

0*9  Parte  Hi*,  folio  19.  —  Ammirato,  niani,  Annali  di  Genoa,  Lib.  v*,  carta 

UK  zz.,  p.  1064. -^Giov.  Cagnola,  clxxxiz. 

Storm  di  Milano,  Lib.  iu"',  p,  39.  t  Amminto,  lib.  xx.,  p.  1065. 
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vezzano  to  conspire  with  Sforza  and  about  forty  other  citizens, 
who  availing  themselves  of  Paulo's  confidence  arrested  him  and 
all  his  fEimily  and  sent  them  in  chains  to  Milan,  where  Ladislaos 
and  this  mild  but  unfortimate  prince  soon  after  expired. 

Sforza  finding  himself  unable  to  remain  longer  in  Lucca 
began  negotiating  with  the  Florentines  on  pretence  of  an  old 
and  probably  fictitious  debt  due  by  them  to  his  father:  he 
made  a  truce  with  their  general,  received  50,000  florins  and 
left  the  city,  now  weakened  by  plague  and  famine,  to  the 
enemy's  mercy,  with  a  promise  to  return  in  the  spring  *. 

Philip  being  still  pressed  by  the  Lucchese  and  his  own  de- 
sires, secretly  ordered  Niccolo  Piccinino,  then  nominally  in  the 
Genoese  service,  to  march  with  a  large  force  on  Lucca  towards 
which  he  instantly  pushed  forward  with  a  chosen  body  of  cavalry. 
Fortebraccio  advised  the  government  not  to  give  battle  but 
rather  adopt  his  plan  of  defence  ;  he  was  imheeded,  but 
Urbino  had  orders  not  to  risk  the  safety  of  the  army.  Picci- 
nino meanwhile  appeared  on  the  Serchio,  assembled  all  his 
troops  and  forcing  a  passage  across  that  river  carried  joy  and 
abimdance  into  Lucca. 

During  his  march  the  whole  army  was  struck  with  wonder  at 
a  marvellous  occurrence  which  they  witnessed  while  crossing 
the  plain  of  Sarzana.  Daylight  suddenly  became  obscured  by 
the  movement  of  what  seemed  a  wide-spreading  cloud  which 
on  nearer  approach  proved  to  be  one  vast  flock  of  crows  who 
coming  up  in  the  army's  rear  shaded  all  the  heavens  and  by 
the  simultaneous  vibration  of  their  innumerable  wings  agitated 
every  terrestrial  object  even  more  than  a  common  zephyr. 
The  broad  shadow  of  this  airy  multitude  for  a  while  completely 
veiled  the  sunlight  and  the  troops  halted  in  doubt  and  super- 
stitious terror,  thinking  that  as  a  single  crow  was  deemed  a 
messenger  of  evil,  such  multitudes  might  be  expected  to  bring 

*  Neri  Capponi,  Com.  Rer.  Ital.  Scrip.,    —  Cavidcanti,    Lib.    tI.,  cap.    xxx., 
torn,  xriii.,  p.  11 70. — Poggio,  Lib.  vi.,    xxxiii. 
p,  18S, — AmmintOf  Lib.  zx.,p.  1065. 
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mfinite  mischief.  While  gazing  stedfiastly  on  this  object  they 
beheld  in  the  opposite  direction  of  Piombino  a  greater  mass  of 
these  lU-omened  birds  who  were  rapidly  winging  their  way  to 
meet  it  and  when  immediately  above  the  troops  both  the  fea- 
thered hosts  met  in  fierce  and  mortal  combat :  tbeir  shock  was 
80  stnmge  and  terrible,  says  Cavalcanti,  that  vast  quantities  of 
each  dropped  dead  upon  the  ground  with  broken  legs  and  wings ; 
some  with  womids  so  large  that  the  bowels  were  trailing  from 
their  mangled  bodies,  and  they  fell  in  such  numbers  tliat  many 
sacks  might  have  been  filled  with  the  slain.  The  cavalry 
dismoimted  merely  to  handle  them  and  be  able  to  say  that  they 
not  only  saw  this  wonder  but  touched  the  actors  in  it  with 
their  own  hands.  After  several  hours  of  obstinate  contest  the 
Lombard  flight  bore  down  their  enemies,  spread  triumphantly 
over  all  the  heavens,  and  flying  towards  the  shores  of  Piom- 
bino finally  disappeared. 

Piccinino  instantly  availed  himself  of  this  phenomenon  to 
retssure  Ids  soldiers,  and  infused  new  spirit  into  the  most  timid 
by  crying  out :  "  Thus  the  divine  intelligence  promises  success ! 
"  Away  !  Let  us  march  to  victory !  Even  as  you  beheld  the 
"  long  line  of  aerial  warriors  that  just  now  followed  us  clear 
"  the  wide  heavens  and  disappear  in  the  quarter  of  our  ene- 
"  mies,  so  will  we  trample  on  the  wicked  ones."  Thus  saving 
he  bade  the  trumpets  sound  to  horse  and  resumed  his  march 
towards  Lucca  "t". 

When  he  arrived  on  the  deep  and  swollen  Serchio  the  whole 
country  resounded  with  the  din  of  armies,  now  only  divided 
by  its  stream.  "  The  neighing  of  horses,"  sa}'S  Cavalcanti, 
**  the  clang  of  arms,  the  beat  of  drums,  the  shouts  of  soldiers, 
the  noise  of  instruments,  and  the  braying  of  trumpets  was  so 
great  as  to  fill  everything  with  wonder  to  tlie  very  depths  of 
earth.     The  ground  seemed  to  move,  the  fowls  of  the  air 

*  Caralcanti,  Lib.  vil.,  cap.  ir. 
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abandoned  their  element,  but  more  from  the  recent  battle 
above  than  the  tumult  of  men  below.  Within  the  city  women 
and  children  were  seen  moving  barefooted  in  solemn  march  to 
the  temples  and  holy  places,  mingled  with  priests  and  monks, 
^  chanting  their  hynms,  and  offering  supplications  for  their  own 
safety  and  our  destruction ;  all  the  citizens  were  in  arms  and 
ready  to  join  that  battle  preparing  without  the  walls.*'  Niccolo 
Piccinino  was  seen  riding  to  and  fro  on  the  river  s  bank  pro- 
mising rewards  and  distinctions,  and  infusing  a  bold  and  cheer- 
ful spirit  into  his  followers,  while  the  housetops  of  Lucca 
were  covered  with  females  and  aged  men  praying  in  tears  for 
victory. 

In  this  state  of  suspense  a  Florentine  knight  with  liis  fol- 
lowers dashed  suddenly  into  the  stream  and  charged  bravely 
on  the  enemy ;  he  was  rudely  handled  and  lost  three  horses, 
but  what  was  worse,  this  rash  act  discovered  the  ford  to  Niccolo 
about  which  he  had  previously  been  in  some  anxiety  *.  Fear- 
ing that  Urbino  would  allow  of  his  entrance  into  Lucca  without 
resistance  and  thus  shut  him  up  in  a  place  that  must  have 
soon  been  in  further  want  of  provisions,  he  across  the  water 
verbally  demanded  this  permission  on  puqwse  to  insure  the 
enemy's  refusal  and  at  the  ssime  time  give  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  the  besieged.  The  Florentines  he  thought  would  thus 
believe  him  apprehensive  and  therefore  become  more  eager  for 
battle,  which  was  precisely  what  he  wanted,  because  without  de- 
feating them  he  could  not  effectually  raise  the  siege.  Urbino 
for  the  same  reasons  would  have  allowed  him  a  free  passage 
sooner  than  risk  a  general  engagement  with  somewhat  inferior 
force  but  was  overruled,  and  Niccolo  after  an  animated  address 
to  his  men  in  which  he  made  good  use  of  the  late  aerial  battle 
to  inspire  a  superstitious  confidence,  gave  the  word  to  begin. 

*  Cavalcanti,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  ix. — Ncri,  Comment.,    Rer.    Ital.  Scrip.,   torn, 
xviii.,  pp.  1171-2. 
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Three  squadrons  of  men-at-anns  lowering  their  lances  instantly 
dished  into  the  stream  and  pushing  gallantly  across  were 
chaiged  with  equal  spirit ;  they  were  repulsed  but  not  pursued, 
and  Piccinino  seeing  the  enemy  in  a  disorderly  cluster  crossed 
the  river  with  his  whole  force.  The  conflict  now  became  fierce 
and  obstinate ;  many  feats  of  personal  prowess  adorned  tlie 
mnalfl  of  that  day ;  the  Florentines  fought  hard  and  well,  but 
with  little  concert  in  consequence  of  personal  quarrels ;  the 
besieged  made  a  bold  sally,  aided  by  a  detachment  which 
Piccinino  had  preyiously  thrown  into  Lucca,  and  fully  occupied 
the  lord  of  Faenza  with  all  his  followers ;  but  the  battle  though 
brave  was  short  and  Florence  was  defeated  *. 

The  destruction  of  fifteen  hundred  of  her  best  cavalry,  a 
rapid  and  disorderly  retreat  on  Pisa,  and  the  eutire  loss  of 
Lucca  were  its  results.  In  that  city  prayers  and  tears  were 
turned  to  smiles  and  joy;  the  conqueror  was  welcomed  in 
triumph  :  tables  of  refreshments  were  spread  at  tlie  city  gates ; 
rich  wines  and  cool  drinks  were  now  produced  notwithstanding 
the  general  distress,  and  gracefully  offered  to  the  soldiers  by 
groups  of  young  women  who  danced  round  the  victorious  libe- 
rator chanting  their  orisons,  while  the  bells  rang  loud  and  mer- 
rily, and  priests  sang  hymns  and  psalms ;  and  all  was  pleiisure 
joy  and  festivity.  Artists  were  immediately  engaged  to  paint 
the  victor's  portrait,  "  and  thus  says  Cavalcanti  keep  him  per- 
petually before  mortal  eyes  and  to  the  future,  present "  f. 

Part  of  the  vanquished  saved  themselves  at  Ripafratta. 
part  took  refuge  in  Pisa;  Florence  itself  was  agitated  fear- 
ing the  loss  of  that  city ;  and  the  reproaches  of  faction,  and 
general  disunion  were  fearfully  augmented :  Niccolo  was  in 
fact  urged  by  the  malcontents  to  advance  instantly  on  Pisa 
which  it  is  said  he  might  have  taken  in  the  general  alarm ;  but 

•  Ncri  Capponi,  Comment.,  Rcr.  Ital.  mirato.  Lib.  xx.,  p.  1068. —  Bonin- 

Scrip.,  toin.  xviii.,  pp.  1171-2. — Ca-  sogni,  Lib.  i.,  p.  34. 

Talcanti,  Sloria,  lib.  vU.,  cap.  xii.  and  f  CavalcanU,  Sloria,  Ub.  V\\.,  ci.^.  X^ . 
xiT. — Voggio^  Lib,  r",  p.  187. — Am- 
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his  first  object  was  to  clear  the  lines  of  communication  wi 
Lombardy  and  Genoa  and  perhaps  not  to  commit  Visconte 
doing  more  at  that  moment  than  relieve  the  city  of  Luc< 
Afterwards  nearly  all  the  contado  of  Pisa  fell  before  him  incli 
ing  Montemagno  and  Pontetetto  the  great  military  magazines 
Florence.  Many  other  places  surrendered  by  means  of  Antoi 
Count  of  Pontedera  aPisan  exile,  and  this  occasion  was  not  1( 
by  his  countxymen  to  strike  a  blow  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  for  t 
Pisans  though  vanquished  were  unsubdued  by  four-and-twer 
years  of  tyranny ;  their  spirit  still  stood  high  and  was  ever  i 
dignant  at  the  rough  and  detested  government  of  Florence  *. 
The  Count  of  Urbino  had  orders  to  defend  Pisa;  Fon 
braccio  marched  to  his  old  station  at  Fucecchio  ;  Neri  Cappc 
and  Lorenzo  da  Pisa  were  to  place  Pescia  in  a  state  of  c 
fence ;  Bernardo  di  Gualdo  was  recalled  from  Pontremoli  ai 
sent  to  guard  the  Valdinievole ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  Decei 
ber,  six  days  after  the  battle,  Francesco  Tomabuoni  repair 
to  Venice  with  news  of  the  defeat  and  urged  an  immedia 
irruption  into  Lombardy ;  for  this  the  lord  of  Faenza  was  pi 
mised  with  all  his  followers  and  two  thousand  men  besides  ; 
if  too  late  in  the  season  there,  they  were  urged  to  send  a  i 
enforcement  without  delay  to  Florence  which  was  now  reduce 
to  purely  defensive  warfare.  It  must  have  been  at  this  cris 
that  Averardo  de'  Medici  hurried  up  from  Mugello  to  tl 
metropolis  and,  as  Tinucci  asserts,  feasted  the  citizens  in 
electing  a  new  Balia  with  Cosimo  and  Puccio  Pucci  among 
its  members. 

Public  affairs  had  now  become  so  unpromising,  the  city  i 

divided,  and  Niccolo's  progress  so  rapid,  that  all  tl 

enemies  of  Florence  were  watching  their  advantage  ar 

the  principal  citizens  of  Pisa  held  secret  consultations  about  tl 

successful  issue  of  revolt :  they  were  all  people  of  distinction  h 

*  Pogeio,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  188.  —  Cavalcanti,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  xx. — S.  Ammim 
«*«-a  Fior.,  Lib,  xx^  p.  1069. 
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on  by  the  Lanfianchi,  Gualandi,  Sismondi  and  aboat  six  more 
of  the  most  ancient  name  and  reputation.   Meeting  continually 
they  excited  each  otlier  by  enumerating  all  the  wrongs  of  Pisa 
and  the  insolence  of  Florence :  how  '*  their  dignities  were  tram- 
pled on,  their  honours  torn  from  them ;  the  Pandects,  those  wise 
ud  reverenced  laws  that  illuminated  the  human  mind,  and  with 
idminbLe  measure  meted  out  impartial  justice,  harraouisiug 
the  weak  with  the  strong,  the  greater  with  the  less ;   those 
honoured  relics  the  Florentines  had  carried  off  in  triumph  to 
adorn  the  musty  shelves  of  their  national  libraries.    How  they, 
the  Pisans,  had  been  compelled  to  pledge  the  sacred  girdle,  itiid 
in  spite  of  themselves  had  then  lost  it  for  ever:  how  their 
unhappy  countiymen  had  been  dispersed  like  the  Jews  of  old 
throu^  every  nation :  how  their  women,  who  before  had  been 
accounted  the  most  chaste,  were  now  corrupted ;  and  their  city 
degraded  from  the  noblest  to  the  vilest  in  the  world.     Tlie 
honourable  bmldings,  the  regal  palaces,  the  towers  tliat  seemed 
once  to  touch  the  clouds,  were  now  razed  to  the  very  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  Pisa  had  become  a  den  of  thieves,  a  sink  of 
infamy,  and  a  receptacle  for  every  vagabond.'*    Thus  mutually 
encouraged  they  agreed  on  augmenting  their  numbers,  and 
finally  assembled  to  arrange  every  detail  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Gambacorti.     Giovanni  Gualandi,  the  most  eloquent  and  one 
of  the  noblest  citizens,  addressed  the  assembly,  and  after  havhig 
proved,  according  to  the  style  of  those  ages,  by  the  example  of 
almost  every  species  of  animal,  that  liberty  was  natural  to  man, 
be  declared  that  the  hour  was  come  for  his  compatriots  to  doff 
their  servile  robes  and  boldly  free  themselves  from  Florentine 
oppression.   Antonio  of  Pontedera  their  friend  and  countryman 
was  abroad  and  active,  the  worthy  comrade  of  Piccinino,  whose 
assistance  would  thus  be  secured :  the  Lucchese  would  also  aid 
them :  the  power  of  Visconte ;  the  wrongs  of  Lucca ;  tlie  time ; 
the  circumstances ;  all  cried  aloud  for  liberty  and  vengeance. 
Arms,  adherents,  and  secrecy  were  then  recommended;  any 

VOL.  ni.  N 
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waste  of  time  aboye  all  things  deprecated,  for  time  was  ever 
lost  when  not  followed  by  adequate  results;  but  beyond  all 
else,  he  coi\jured  his  fellow-citizens  to  die  free  rather  than  live 
in  servitude.    The  last  hour  of  our  existence,  added  Gualandi, 
is  not  death ;  but  that  life  which  is  tamely  dragged  along  in 
ui\just  and  tyrannical  servitude  is  real  death  to  a  generous  and 
independent  mind.    As  Christ  s  birth  into  this  sinful  world  was 
his  true  death,  his  veritable  crucifixion ;  and  his  death  only  a 
return  to  everlasting  glory,  so  shall  the  last  day  of  our  life  be 
the  first  of  perpetual  repose.     Your  enemies  the  Gambacorti 
with  their  Bergolini  faction  sold  both  themselves  and  you  to 
the  Florentines ;  now  let  your  deeds  restore  the  Raspanti  to 
their  high  station  and  along  with  them  the  liberties  of  your 
country;  and  if  you  fail,  why  then  you  become  compulsory 
servants,  but  not  sold  and  abject  slaves.     Servants  at  least  are 
contented  with  the  fair  price  of  their  labour,  but  slaves  are  ever 
the  receptacle  of  others'  passions  and  injuries,  and  thus  become 
the  prop  and  nourishment  of  their  most  heinous  sins.     Do  not 
believe  that  long  continuance  in  this  servitude  will  render  such 
masters  compassionate  ;  compassion  reigns  in  the  breast  of  the 
magnanimous,  cruelty  in  that  of  the  perverse.     How  can  they 
pity  you  who  have  no  pity  on  themselves  ?   Look  at  their  city ! 
You  will  find  none  there  who  have  arrived  at  the  third  genera- 
tion, that  still  enjoy  the  riches  their  grandfathers  bequeathed ! 
Banish  all  hope  then ;  for  hope  is  vain ;  expect  nothing  from 
the  Florentines.    Remember  their  ancient  and  glorious  families 
and  to  what  they  liave  reduced  them !    Poverty  and  misery,  in 
public  and  in  private,  have  taken  hold  of  them ;  they  are  scat- 
tered through  the  country  and  herd  with  the  sheep  and  the 
swine ;  certes  they  now  can  tame  young  bulls  and  comb  the 
yielding  earth  with  plough  and  harrow :  they  do  it  with  their 
own  hands :  they  dig  the  vines  and  prune  their  useless  shoots 
and  touch  not  them  that  bear ;  they  have  been  taught  that  of 
which  the/  had  before  been  ignorant  or  unaccustomed  to.    And 
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irfay  is  this  if  not  because  the  Florentine  community  is  poisoned 
by  the  infusion  of  a  base  crowd  of  the  yilest  and  lowest  caste : 
there  are  now  so  many  "  Stucchi,"  and  so  many  "  Truffi,"  and 
"  Nini "  and  "  Tini "  and  "  Beucini "  that  I  scarcely  believe  so 
motley  a  collection  of  animals  could  be  found  in  the  Libyan 
deserts,  wherefore  expect  no  compassion  from  a  people  so  wicked 
and  insatiable ;  neither  look  for,  I  will  not  say  liberty,  but  even 
the  most  trifling  kindness.  Be  quick  then  0  valiant  citizens ; 
arm ;  haste  to  the  market-place ;  drive  fear  and  pity  from  your 
breasts,  and  slay  your  execrable  tyrants :  seize  the  nearest  gate, 
call  on  Ck)unt  Antonio  for  assistance,  on  Piccinino  for  present 
favour,  and  on  the  friendly  exertions  of  Lucca.  Tell  that  peo- 
ple that  your  freedom  is  their  safety,  and  bid  them  remember 
how  your  forefathers  gave  them  liberty  when  Florence  received 
them  fettered  from  Mastino  della  Scala.  Public  injuries  should 
be  avenged  by  a  temperate  chastisement;  public  benefits  re- 
warded by  public  justice :  and  justice  is  only  the  rendering  of 
what  was  his  own  to  each  individual :  the  pride  of  Florence 
will  thus  be  humbled  and  our  injuries  revenged.  Look  at  your 
city ; — your  fallen  palaces,  your  polluted  beds,  your  dishonoured 
virgins,  your  violated  widows :  remember  all  this,  be  bold  and 
fear  not !  None  will  speak  for  theniy  none  against  you ;  all  will 
deem  your  rising  just  and  reasonable :  your  towns  are  in  Picci- 
nino's  hands ;  your  enemy's  force  depressed  in  spirit,  scattered, 
and  comparatively  trifling:  the  victory  of  Lucca  has  tamed 
their  pride  ;  but  you  still  have  strength  and  daring,  and  these 
have  ever  subdued  the  timed.  Will  you  who  are  citizens  fear 
to  attempt  what  your  very  peasants  have  already  accomplished? 
Only  follow  my  counsel  and  you  will  acquire  eternal  glory  great 
benefits  and  inestimable  joy.  Your  fame  will  be  the  messenger 
to  recall  that  multitude  of  expatriated  citizens  who  disdained 
the  galling  fetters  of  another's  will :  Sicily  and  every  Christian 
land  are  full  of  them,  but  all  will  return  at  the  sound  of  your 
glorious  achievements,  and  will  sing  of  you  as  saints  BXid^  ^^\£i> 
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gods,  while  your  exploita  will  be  inoompanible  to  anything  but 
the  yast  and  boundless  ocean  "t". 

When  all  was  settled  the  conspirators  dispersed ;  bat  unfor- 
tunately for  them,  a  woman  who  was  at  her  devotions  in  a 
neighbouring  chapel  overheard  all  and  immediately  revealed 
the  plot  to  Eicci  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  a  stem  prelate  who  lost 
no  time  in  taking  efiectual  measures  against  them :  he  rode 
completely  armed  through  the  streets,  more  like  a  paladin  Uian 
a  priest ;  reen^^rced  every  guard,  supplied  the  fortress,  and  in 
concert  with  the  captain  had  everything  in  readiness ;  but  all 
passed  off  quietly :  great  severity  was  afterwards  used ;  many 
of  the  conspirators  were  exiled ;  and  from  this  period  perhaps 
may  be  dated  the  malignant  and  destructive  policy  of  Florence 
towards  the  unfortimate  and  devoted  Pisa  f . 

Amongst  Piccinino's  numerous  conquests  was  a  place  called 
La  Pietra  then  existing  in  the  Val  d*  Evola,  besides  several 
other  towns,  all  gained  through  the  treachery  of  Rosso  de' 
Rossi  a  Florentine  officer  of  authority  in  that  district.  It  was 
doubtless  excessively  galling  to  the  government  in  addition  to 
all  their  other  ills  to  see  the  country  betrayed  by  its  own 
citizens  ;  but  their  mode  of  administering  law  in  this  matter 
will  give  a  fair  notion  of  what  the  justice  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment and  the  ties  of  kindred  were,  at  that  epoch,  in  Florence. 

*  This  is  the  suhstance  of  Gaalandi^s  probably    the   expression   of  popuW 

long  oration,  as  given  without  a  date  feeling  amongst   the   oppressed ;  and 

by  Cavalcanti,  (Lib.  vii,  cap.  xxi.),  this  too  by  an  enemy,  a  noble  Floren- 

about  a  serious  conspiracy  not  noticed  tine,  one  of  those  victims  of  popular 

by,  and  probably  not  known  to,  other  oppression  who  were  reduced  by  ex> 

writers,  unless  die  Milanese  historian,  cessive  taxation,  first  to  a  prison,  and 

Bigb'a,  alludes  to  it.  {Ber,  lUU,  Script,,  then  to  till  the  soil  with  his  own  hands, 

tomo  xix.,  p.  148).    The  speech  given  These  cotemporary  orations,  if  they  do 

by  Oavalcanti  (here  much  abridged)  nothing    else,  at  least    embody  the 

was  probably  the  substance  of  what  popular  feeling  of  the  day,  and  are 

was  uttered,  but  arranged  in  the  his-  consequently  interesting  and  jinstnic- 

torian^s  own  manner,  and  is  now  given  tive. 

because,  whether  spoken  by  Gualandi  +  Anchiennes  Croniques  de  Pise  en 

or  not,  it  is  a  cotemporary^s  exposition  Ytalie,  from  Paris  MS. 
of  the  evils  of  Florentine  rule,  and 
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The  Seignoiy  sent  for  Rosso's  nearest  relations  and  thus 
addneasod  them.  "  What  is  the  reason  of  your  kinsman's 
"enmitj?  K  his  disgracefiil  conduct  did  him  any  service 
*'  there  would  be  less  to  blame ;  but  he  robs  himself  and 
**  enriches  our  enemies.  What  would  ye  say  if  upon  your 
**  heads  were  to  fiedl  that  vengeance  that  is  due  to  his  treachery? 
Who  is  there  that  would  blame  us  except  our  enemies  ?  And 
be  ye  certain  that  we  know  so  well  how  to  do  it  that  the 
punishment  may  be  felt  ere  the  crime  be  completed."  The 
Rossi  comprehending  the  full  force  of  this  address  implored  for 
mercj  and  a  short  respite,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  Rosso 
del  Bonka  de*  Rossi  fell  by  his  own  nephews'  hands ;  while  his 
two  sons,  said  to  be  no  less  culpable  than  he,  and  an  innocent 
daughter  with  an  infant  at  the  breast  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  government.  Cosimo  de'  Medici  touched  with  pity  for  the 
mother  and  child  humbly  implored  the  Seignory  not  to  allow 
rach  cruelty  to  be  inflicted  at  their  hands  and  offered  himself 
as  security  for  both,  promising  to  produce  them  whenever 
required.  "  Guide''*,  says  Cavalcanti,  "  being  one  of  the  priors 
answered  this  good  man  in  a  loud  voice  and  with  all  his  father  s 
"  fury.  *  Cosimo,  understand  clearly,  that  while  we  hold  this 
*'  station  the  commencement  and  termination  of  every  proposal 
**  and  opinion  shall  rest  with  ourselves,  and  neither  thou  nor 
''  any  other  individual  citizen  shall  oppose  us ;  for  wc  are  the 
*'  law,  and  we  are  the  judge.  Depart  in  peace  and  attempt  not 
'*  to  become  the  steward  and  manager  of  the  commonwealth.' 
"  At  these  insulting  words  the  patient  Cosimo  retired  giving  no 
"  sign  of  any  feeling  but  humility.  Now  I  know  not  which  was 
**  greatest  Cosimo  s  humility  or  Guide  s  haughtiness  "f . 

•  Thif  tmmctioii  probably  occarrod  there  appears   to  hare  been  a  gon- 

in  ICflreh  or  April,  1431,  as  the  onlj  &lonier  of  justice,  called   Guide   di 

prior  of  that  name  given  b}r  two  an-  Tommaso  Deti,  in  March  and  April, 

deot   MS.  **  PriaritU''  in  my  poe-  1433.    We  are  not  told  what  was  the 

session,  or  hf  Morelli,  in  hu  printed  fate  of  the  lady  and  her  child. 

Priorista,  from  Maj  1 430  to  Afa/ 1433,  f  CaTmlcaali,  lib.  vU.,  c»;p.  xidv. 
b  Omdo  diAfo  Afa^aloUi,  although 
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Notwithtsanding  this  example  no  less  than  fourteen  towns 
revolted  in  favour  of  Piccinino  during  one  night,  all  sending 
their  keys,  and  generally  imprisoning  the  Florentine  autho- 
rities ;  yet  amidst  the  sharp  oppression  and  harharity  of  the 
time,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  that  some  of  the  latter  were  spared 
in  consequence  of  their  just  government;  and  with  their 
families  carried  safe  across  the  frontier  hy  the  revolted  people; 
but  such  exceptions  only  prove  the  general  rigour  of  Florentine 
sway. 

In  this  state  of  things  Micheletto  Atendola  of  Cotignolo  a 
nephew  of  Sforza  was  made  captain  of  the  Florentine  army,  to 
which  some  spirit  was  soon  after  restored  by  an  advantage 
gained  at  Colle  against  Count  Alberigo  da  Barbiano  Picci- 
nino's  successor  by  Bernardino  degli  Ubaldini  and  also  by  the 
gallant  behaviour  of  Ramondo  Mannelli  and  Papi  Tedaldi, 
which  cast  still  greater  credit  on  the  Florentine  arms.  Stung 
with  a  late  defeat  on  the  Po  where  they  were  completely 
routed  by  a  Genoese  admiral  the  Venetians  sent  a  squadron 
to  the  Tuscan  coast  and  Riviera  of  Genoa  to  revenge  this 
injury :  they  however  seem  to  have  been  shy  of  coming  to  a 
general  engagement  until  the  Florentines  tired  of  such  haras- 
sing inactivity  fitted  out  two  galleys  under  the  above  officers 
and  either  forced  or  shamed  them  into  an  attack  on  the  Ge- 
noese squadron.  Principally  by  their  own  daring  courage,  the 
latter  were  completely  beaten  near  Portofino  and  their  admiral 
Francesco  Spinola  and  eight  galleys  captured*.  But  long  ere  this 
Niccolo  Piccinino  had  ridden  triumphant  over  most  of  the  Flo- 
rentine territory,  capturing  or  destroying  town  after  town  from 
Pontremoli  to  the  gates  of  Arezzo  which  would  also  have  fallen 
had  he  not  imaccountably  stopped  to  besiege  the  little  fortress 
of  Gargonza  on  his  march.     This  unchecked  career  of  victory 

♦  Caralcanti,  Lib.    ▼!.,    cap.    xxix.,     Toscani,  vol.  i®. — Poggio,  Lib.  ti.,  p. 
XXX. — AmminXOy  Ub.  xx.,  p.  1076.     194. — Giov.  Morelli,  p.  107. 
^-Baccolta  d*Elogi  d*Uomim  lUuatri 
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liretted  his  faTOur  with  Philip  Visconte  while  it   raised  the 
jealousy  of  Niccolo  Tolentino  who  was  fed  by  tliat  prince  on 
pfomises  alone,  wherefore  the  latter  quitted  Milan   in    dis- 
gust and  engaged  with  the  Florentines  who  lent  him  to  the 
pontiff  with  two  thousand  followers,  and  the  consequence  of 
this  defection  was  Piccinino*s  recall  to  defend  Lombardy  now 
threatened  by  the  league.     Pope  Martin  Uie  Fifth  s  decease 
in  February  1431  brought  joy  to  Florence  which  during  all  his 
reign  he  had  never  ceased  to  hate,  and  the  election  of  Gabriel 
Condelmerio  cardinal  of  Siena  and  a  Venetian  who  assumed 
the  pontificate  as  Eugenius  IV.  was  scarcely  less  satisfactory. 
His  first  measure  was  an  attempt  to  restore  tranquillity ;  but 
this  was  done  with  so  decided  a  leaning  towards  Florence  as 
to  di^[ust  the  Senese,  Visconte,  and  all  her  numerous  enemies  *. 
War  therefore  became  certain,  and  the  league  between  P'lorence 
and  Venice  was  more  closely  rivetted;  but  Siena  in  concert 
with  Genoa,  both  of  whom  had  long  been  favouring  Lucca 
and  were  encouraged  by  Piccinino,  soon  broke  into  open  war ; 
she  commenced  hostilities  under  Visconte  s  general  Alberigo, 
and  by  means  of  Genoa  seduced  the  seignior  of  Piombino  a 
recent  ward  of  the  Florentines,  to  take  up  arms  against  tliom  f. 
The    incursions   of  these   neighbours   in   Val  d'Ambra  in- 
creased Florentine  difficulties  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
engage  Francesco  Sforza ;  but  true  to  his  own  interest  he  was 
bought  off  by  the  promise  of  Visconte  s  infant  daughter  Bianca 
in  marriage  |. 

To  cope  with  him  and  Piccinino,  Carmagnola,  notwithstand- 
ing his  strange  conduct  in  the  late  war,  was  again  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Venetian  armies  and  he  advanced  into  the  Cremonese 
state  but  was  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Sforza  on  the  sixth 
of  June,  1431. 

*  Ammirato,  Lib.  xx.,  p.  1071. —    Poggio,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  191. 
GioT.  CamVi,  p.  182.  X  Ammirato,  Lib.  xx.,  p.  1070. 

t  Amminto,  Lib.  xx.^  p.   1072.  — 
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A  flotilla  consisting  of  one  hundred  Tessels  of  all  descriptions 
was  equipped  on  the  Po  and  under  Niccolo  Trevigiano  moTed 
straight  on  Cremona;  Visconte  had  also  prepared  his  sqoadion 
under  the  command  of  the  Genoese  admiral  Grimaldi,  or  as 
some  say,  Pacino  Eustachio  of  Pavia  who  had  formerly  suffered 
a  defeat,  probahly  hoth  were  employed ;  but  Venice  was  too 
quick,  and  excelled  the  Milanese  fleet  in  numbers,  size,  and 
equipment  so  that  for  some  time  they  had  command  of  the 
river.  The  hostile  armaments  ultimately  met  at  Bina  near 
Cremona  and  fought  until  night  parted  them,  with  the  loss  of 
seven  Milanese  galleys.  Sforza  and  Piccinino  who  had  manned 
the  squadron  from  their  troops  and  feared  an  attack  from 
Carmagnola  during  the  next  day's  fight,  deceived  the  Vene- 
tian general  by  means  of  some  pretended  deserters  who  re- 
ported that  they  were,  preparing  to  attack  him  in  the  heat  of 
the  naval  battle.  Whether  Carmagnola  were  really  deceived, 
or,  as  the  Venetians  thought,  had  come  unwillingly  to  war  is 
still  unsettled ;  but  he  acted  as  if  he  were,  and  not  only  re- 
mained under  arms  all  day  but  refused  any  succour  to  the 
admiral.  Sforza  and  Piccinmo  on  the  contrary  reenforced  the 
fleet  with  almost  all  their  troops  and  next  day,  towards  the  end 
of  June,  the  most  obstinate  naval  battle  then  on  record  was 
the  consequence. 

The  Venetian  galleys  took  a  position  with  their  bows  to  the 
stream  and  all  chained  together  the  better  to  resist  it:  the 
Milanese  less  in  number  but  crowded  with  men  bore  gallantly 
down  on  their  antagonists ;  both  fleet§  were  glittering  with  steel 
and  rough  with  pikes  and  lances.  The  adverse  admirals  had 
a  national  hatred  then  far  from  extinct ;  the  two  Milanese  gene- 
rals served  personally  on  board  inspiriting  their  troops  as  if  on 
the  field  of  battle :  the  defect  of  a  weaker  line  of  vessels  was 
compensated  by  a  stronger  personal  force  on  the  side  of  Milan, 
while  on  that  of  Venice  the  last  day  s  success  animated  every 
breast  to  new  and  more  daring  co\iragQ. 
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Thus  prepared  the  fight  began,  and  the  struggle  was  long 
and  fierce;  but  Grmuddi observed  that  the  Po  had  risen  during 
the  ni^t  and  at  that  season  was  unlikely  to  remain  so :  ho 
tbeieCDTO  watched  its  fiadl,  and  cheering  his  men  to  a  little 
longer  struggle  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  both  generals,  looked 
amdoosly  for  the  grounding  of  the  large  Venetian  galleys  while 
his  own  lighter  craft  would  still  be  afloat  and  able  to  attack 
them.  All  turned  out  fortunate;  the  stream  began  to  fall, 
the  water  shoaled  rapidly ;  the  Venetians  felt  their  galleys  take 
the  ground  and  turning  all  their  attention  to  this  accident 
exfOBcd  themselTes  to  the  whole  fuiy  of  Grimaldi  who  renewed 
the  assault  with  double  vigour :  Sforza  and  Piccinino  fought 
like  private  men;  the  latter  was  severely  wounded  in  the- 
neck  and  lamed  for  life,  but  all  dashed  boldly  on  to  victory 
^^e  the  Venetians  struggled  for  existence :  their  admirars 
gallej  at  last  struck,  he  himself  escaping ;  but  this  was  a  signal 
of  defeat  and  Grimaldi  remained  the  conqueror.  About  twenty- 
nine  galleons  and  eight  thousand  prisoners  were  captured ;  the 
number  of  dead  must  have  been  immense  but  is  not  recorded, 
and  Venice  was  furious :  yet  the  government  looked  in  pro- 
found silence  on  Carmagnola  with  all  the  mystery  of  its  nature ; 
no  reproach,  not  an  outward  sign  was  suffered  to  awaken  his 
apprehensions ;  but  a  squadron  immediately  sailed  to  vindicate 
national  honour  on  the  Tuscan  and  Genoese  coasts  the  result 
of  which  has  been  already  narrated  *.  On  some  erroneous  sus- 
picion of  the  Senese,  Count  Alberigo  was  arrested  and  sent 
prisoner  to  Milan  where  the  Duke  absolved  him ;  but  Bernardino 
who  had  quitted  the  Iilorentines  succeeded  and  waged  destruc- 
tive war  against  them  while  Micheletto  remained  so  idle  and 
indifferent,  particularly  in  purposely  neglecting  a  fair  occasion  of 
surprising  Lucca,  that  Niccolo  Tolentino  was  ordered  to  super- 

•  Corio,  Stone  MUwimc,  Parte  ▼•,  foL     Stor.  Milan.,  Lib.  i",  p.  40,  who  doc« 
329. — Boniiuegni,  Lib.  i.,  p.  40. — Am-     not  mention  Grimaldi. 
mirato,  Lib.  zx.,  p.  1074.  —  Cagnoh, 
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sede  him.  This  general  had  some  immediate  success,  but 
receiving  undue  praise  was  imprudently  tempted  to  attack 
Bernardino  at  a  place  called  the  Capanne  in  Val  d'  Elsa  where 
at  the  moment  of  defeat  Micheletto  came  generously  up  to  his 
rescue  and  routed  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter  *. 

This  raised  the  public  spirits ;  but  meanwhile  the  whole  rural 
population  of  Pisa  revolted  and  elected  ten  persons  of  a  superior 
class  with  authority  to  govern  and  tax  them  for  all  the  purposes 
of  war,  resolving  to  strike  for  Visconte  while  his  forces  were 
engaged  in  regular  hostilities  :  besides  which  a  strong  body  of 
rustic  youth  were  completely  armed  and  fought  under  their 
countryman  Count  Antonio  da  Pontedera  the  most  active  of 
Visconte  8  partisans.  Thus  in  addition  to  foreign  war  an  exten- 
sively organised  rebellion  pervaded  the  whole  Pisan  state,  and 
these  untrained  clowns  battled  with  such  valour  and  bitterness 
as  shows  the  excessive  and  universal  detestation  of  Florentine 
rule,  for  no  justly  governed  although  conquered  people  would 
have  fought  so  rancorously.  **  Like  mad  dogs,  their  bite  is 
mortal,"  said  the  men-at-arms :  "we  have  not  to  grapple  with  vil- 
lage clowns  but  with  demons  of  hell."  Wherefore  none  of  them 
were  bold  enough  to  meet  this  furious  peasantry  on  equal  terms ; 
"unless,"  says  Cavalcanti,  "it  were  those  who  rather  loved  the 
requiem  of  death  than  the  pleasures  of  this  world  f. 

Giovanni  Fiesco  lord  of  Pontremoli  feeling  the  awkward 
position  of  his  states  which  were  alternately  the  prey  of  both 
parties,  now  sold  that  town  to  Visconte  ;  the  war  then  became 
universal,  malignant,  destructive  and  attended  with  far  more 
than  common  horrors  ;  there  was  no  present  mercy  and  a  dismal 
prospect  for  the  future :  famine  stalked  with  withering  footsteps 
over  all  the  land ;  fear  and  suspicion  lurked  in  every  eye ;  and 
town  and  country,  hamlet  and  village,  castle  and  cottage,  were 
promiscuously  overwhelmed  in  one  vast  flood  of  unutterable  woe, 

*  Cavalcanti,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  xl.,  xll.  xliii ,  xIt. 
f  Cavalcaiiti,  Lib.  \\\.,c&^.  xLv. 
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tion  of  Pisa  was  lamentable :  Giuliano  di  Gnccio  was 
itine  captain  or  governor;  Giuliano  de*  Ricci  the  arch- 
>th  of  them  men  of  stern,  determined,  and  implacable 
nd  the  city  was  pining  from  want.  In  this  state,  and 
fearful  of  a  siege,  Guccio  issued  a  hard  command 
»r  him,*'  says  the  historian,  "was  extreme  cmelty  and 

tears." 

women,  and  their  young  and  innocent  children  with- 
ction,  were  sternly  driven  from  the  town  and  their  own 

**  This  unjust  command  was  obeyed  by  the  wretched 
vhose  bitter  cries  drew  tears  of  pity  even  from  the 

the  earth !  Alas  what  a  sight  to  behold  these  poor 
;s  women  and  their  nurslings  thus  cast  forth :  some 
nfaiit  on  each  arm  and  on  the  back  behind ;  other 
itures  clinging  to  their  mothers'  skirts,  naked  and 

and  thus  they  hastened  along  tripping  and  weeping 
min  of  their  tender  feet,  and  crjing  out  with  streaming 
jplifted  faces,  'Where  are  we  going  to  mother?'  and 
1  beholders  weep  to  hear  their  sobbing  voice  and  in- 
estions,  while  the  wretched  women  answered,  *We 

where  our  own  evil  fortune  and  the  cruelty  of  per- 
i  are  sending  us.  O  earth !  Why  art  thou  so  hard- 
3  to  sustain  a  life  which  compared  to  death  is  sharp- 
'  profound  abyss  send  forth  thy  messengers  and  let 
5  us  to  thy  dark  recesses,  for  thy  bowels  are  sweeter 
y  when  placed  beside  the  bitterness  of  man !  From 
us  they  have  torn  our  husbands,  from  some  their 
from  others  fathers  ;  and  now  they  cast  us  out  deso- 
ig   strange    contending    people,    and  we  know  not 

go !  O  God  provide  for  thy  creatures  and  punish 
ing  to  our  sins,  proportion  the  punishment  to  the 
d  vouchsafe  that  support  which  will  give  us  patience 
liis  unmitigated  woe.'  "  Uttering  such  lamentations 
lered  towards  Genoa  but  finally  spread  .in  aJi  dic%c[ 
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tions,  and  settled  particolarlj  about  Porto  Venere  and  Pcm- 
tremoli'*'. 

The  archbishop  also  had  his  share  of  this  and  other  croeltifls 
of  a  similar  nature :  the  times  made  people  hard,  but  it  beeonMi 
a  priest's  duty  to  try  and  soften  them  rather  than  ride  bjni^iti 
as  this  prelate  is  described  in  the  memoirs  of  his  own  fiunilf, 
on  a  powerful  war-horse  armed  cap-a-pie,  patrolling  the 
to  watch  over  the  public  tranquillity :  and  if  any  wretch 
under  his  suspicion  in  these  nocturnal  rounds  a  waxen  taper 
instantly  lighted  and  death  and  confiscation  of  property,  or  elfS 
exile,  submitted  to  his  choice  before  it  had  finished  bumingt* 

But  the  soldiers  outdid  even  the  priests.  Baldaccio  d*A]i- 
ghiari  was  one  of  those  favourite  generals  of  the  FlorentiDei 
that  rendered  war  more  terrible  by  his  natural  or  acquired 
ferocity.  **  He  called  homicide  boldness  and  resolution :  the 
want  of  audacity  he  described  as  fearfiilness  at  alarming  and 
doubtful  things  :  fidelity  was  in  his  mind  to  be  always  subser- 
vient to  the  cause  he  advocated ;  and  sheer  brutality  was  desig- 
nated as  virtuous  audacity.  By  such  maxims  he  was  led.  and 
led  others  after  liim  with  wonderful  fortune  to  the  most  perilous 
achievements,  and  he  often  put  to  death  the  enemies  of  Flo- 
rence with  his  own  hand,  leaving  others  to  linger  away  a  life 
which  he  had  made  worse  than  death  itself."  This  man,  thus 
described  by  a  extemporary,  took  Collegioli  and  in  a  sally  that 
he  made  from  tliat  place  captured  amongst  a  crowd  of  prisoneis, 
one  named  Guasparri  da  Lucignano  who  in  person  exactly 
resembled  himself;  it  gave  rise  to  a  strange  notion  which  he 
hastened  to  realise  thus.  Next  morning  Guasparri  was  attired 
in  Baldaccio  s  garments  wliile  his  men  were  ordered  to  give  the 
Milanese  war  cry  "  Duca,''  "  Diica ;"  as  if  in  open  mutiny, 
and  follow  it  up  by  murdering  the  prisoner  whose  bloody  and 
disfigured  corpse  was  thrown  from  a  tower  into  the  ditch  below. 

f  Rieordanze  di  Casa  Ricci,  p.  ^9,lom.  x\^.,  I>«i\Vu«  ^^^K^&^Kvei'ltrtiosa. 


naiiiu^  priHmen  wen  then  set  free  and  the  bodj  Bhown 
I  as  Baldudo'Bigunst  whom  the  troopsaffected  tohaTS 
d :  they  vera  oidered  to  dispene  without  delajr  uid 
the  newB  of  this  wicked  nun's  death  through  the  countij 
bow  the  mulineen  hdd  the  oaatle  in  the  duke's  name 
ited  for  assietaaee.  The  Btoi;  soon  got  abroad  and  the 
ID  mnltitudea,  armed  and  unarmed,  crowded  to  see  the 
ipectade,  when  suddenly  the  true  Baldaodo  appeared 
u  tioops,  suiTOUDded  them  and  sent  them  all  prisonere 
«nce*.  Such  atrocitiea  committed,  not  only  without 
e,  or  necewity,  bnt  u  it  would  seem  for  mere  militaiy 
!  gave  the  wars  of  this  epoch  a  character  of  liarliBrous 
veness  and  horror  that  was  calculated  to  ley  a  heavy  load 
consciences  of  their  authors ;  and  if  Cosimo  do'  Medici 
ally  the  Ibmenter  of  the  Luccfaese  war,  aJl  his  good  acts 
•d  qualities  were  but  a  sorry  exchange  for  the  mass  of 
euffering  that  his  ambition  inflicted  and  entailed  upon 
itiy.  That  he  could  have  prevented  it  there  is  no  doubt 
only  seconded  XiccolJt  da  Uzzano  ;  that  he  on  the  cou- 
Tongly  advocated  and  supported  it  is  equally  certain ; 
it  it  was  unjust  and  void  of  political  necessity  can  scarcely 
itioncd.  Wherefore,  puttiug  aside  all  minor  accusations, 
t  stand  convicted  of  advocating  and  fostering  an  uiijtist 
aeceasary  war,  waged  with  unusual  horror,  atrocious  in 
■acter.  and  destructive  in  its  consequences. 
Venetians  from  their  incipient  discontent  at  Carmagnola's 
:  after  the  victory  of  Maccalao,  hod  become 

,.■/,,.  ,  ,  A.I>.  11». 

suspicious  of  his  ndelity  smce  the  naval  action 
remona,  and  this  was  further  strengthened  by  his  conduct 
nona  itself.  His  own  troops  had  scaled  the  walls  and 
It  giite  of  that  city,  where  they  defended  themselves 
whole  diiys,  vainly  expecting  assistance  from  Carmngnola 
liS   near  at  hand;  at  length   exhausted  with  tal\^uc 

'  Omlaal^  Lib.  tii.,  ap,  sjtiii. 
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they  could  hold  out  no  longer  and  were  all  cut  to  piec€ 
He  afterwards  allowed  Piccinino  to  capture  two  fortified  to^ 
successivelj,  under  his  very  eyes  and  without  an  effort  to  sa 
them ;  so  that  whether  treacherous  or  not  Venice  had  go 
cause  for  doubt  and  dissatisfaction  *,  Carmagnolas  milita 
movements  are  said  to  have  been  always  slow  and  well  a 
sidered  ;  nor  was  he  in  the  habit  of  permitting  inclination 
overcome  reason ;  but  the  Venetian  commissaries  attached 
his  army  never  ceased  to  urge  him  on  with  all  the  confidence 
ignorance  :  he,  who  was  beyond  measure  proud  and  never  : 
strained  his  tongue,  answered  them  in  the  manner  of  Hawkwo 
to  Andrea  Vettori.  **  Go  and  prepare  your  broad  cloths  a 
"  leave  me  to  command  the  army."  "  Foolish  people,"  sf 
Carmagnola,  *'  are  you  going  to  teach  one  that  was  bom  in  battl 
"  and  nourished  in  blood  ?  Go,  mount  your  senseless  hon 
**  and  visit  the  Caspian,  then  talk  to  me  of  its  wonders,  and 
**  such  things  I  will  place  implicit  faith;  but  be  now  content 
"  trust  my  experience,  for  I  am  not  less  expert  on  land  than  y 
"  are  at  sea.  You  Venetians  are  rich  in  enterprise  and  pn 
*'  perity,  and  if  you  deem  me  faithless,  why  then  deprive  me 
"  office  and  I  will  seek  my  own  fortune."  The  Venetians  w€ 
both  nettled  and  alarmed  at  this  reproof,  particularly  at  the  hi 
of  seeking  his  own  fortune  which  indicated  an  intention 
returning  to  tlie  duke,  or  what  would  have  been  equally  bs 
attaching  himself  to  the  emperor  who  was  already  in  Italy. 

At  what  time  they  first  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  puttL 
him  to  death  does  not  appear,  but  Cavalcanti  asserts  that  it  w 
continually  in  debate  and  the  secret  closely  kept  for  eight  mont 
by  an  assembly  of  two  hundred  senators  without  a  suspici< 
getting  abroad,  or  a  word  being  divulged  on  the  subject.  Final 
his  fate  was  decreed  and  in  a  manner  congenial  to  the  tin 
and  country :  for  having  been  summoned  to  Venice  on  prete: 
of  giving  his  opinion  about  negotiating  a  peace,  and  receivii 
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marked  honours  at  every  stage  of  his  joumej,  he  finally 
arriTed  to  end  it  in  prison,  torture,  and  in  death.  Carmag- 
Dola  was  decapitated  before  the  palace  of  Saint  Mark  on  the 
deventh  of  May  143*2,  and  his  mouth  being  gagged  at  the  time, 
a  veiT  natural  suspicion  arose  that  he  could  and  would  have  told 
more  than  those  dark  rulers  wished  the  world  to  hear.  The 
Venetians  as  we  have  said  had  much  to  complain  of,  and  as  they 
oonld  make  but  little  of  him  themselves,  were  resolved  that  no 
enemy  should  have  tlie  benefit  of  his  talents ;  but  some  strong 
proois  of  his  infidelity  must  have  influenced  that  wary  guvem- 
ment  (and  their  proofs  it  is  said  were  sufficient)  before  tliey  took 
the  resolution  of  depriving  themselves  at  so  critical  a  moment  of 
one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  tlie  age  if  they  had  the  slightest 
doubt  of  his  guilt ;  and  he  certainly  seems  to  have  acted  in  so 
eqaivocal  a  manner  as  would  have  made  him  amenable  to  any 
modem  court-martial  with  little  chance  of  absolution  '^'. 

Carmagnola's  death  was  satisfactory  to  Philip :  it  relieved  him 
at  once  from  a  skilful  enemy  and  an  injured  friend  ;  from  that 
moment  he  would  hsten  to  no  overtures  of  peace  and  broke  off 
the  negotiations  then  proceeding  at  Ferrara.  The  emperor 
Sigismund  who  for  a  long  time  had  been  exclusively  occupied  in 
quelling  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia  and  had  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing a  semblance  of  peace  to  that  country,  resolved  to  seize  this 
opportunity  for  assuming  the  imperial  crown.  In  the  autumn 
of  1401,  he  had  already  arrived  and  was  crowned  at  Milan  as 
king  of  Italy  but  without  seeing  Philip  who  in  fear  of  the  plague 
had  retired  to  Bigrasso.  Wliile  at  Lucca  in  the  spring  of  1 43'2, 
he  vainly  tried  to  establish  peace  between  tliat  city  and  Florence 
and  a  correspondence  by  his  desire  was  begun  but  ended  in 
nothing,  the  best  comment  on  it  being  an  incursion  of  the 
Iilorentines  up  to  the  ver}'  walls  of  I^ucca,  unmindful  of  the 
imperial  presence ;  also  the  occupation  of  Ponsacco  on  the  Cas- 

•  Ammirsto,  Stor.  Fior.,  Lib.  xx.,  p.     196,  197. — Muratori,  Annuli,   Anno 
1080.— Poggio,  lib.  vj.,  pp.  192, 195,     1432.— CavalcanU, Lib.  vu., cav.xViX. 
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cina  river  in  Val  d*  Elsa,  to  stop  his  further  progress  towurdt 
Siena  or  Rome.  While  Micheletto  was  before  Luoca  in  this 
incursion,  a  young  Hungarian  knight  issued  from  the  town  on 
pretence  of  speaking  to  him,  but  with  the  faithlessness  then 
attributed  to  that  nation  attempted  the  Italian  s  Ufe  and  was  in- 
stantly laid  dead  by  his  sword*.  This  augmented  Sigismund*8 
anger  but  his  force  was  too  small  to  cope  with  Florence  who  kept 
him  confined  to  Lucca  until  it  suited  the  ascendant  faction  to  re- 
lease him.  Both  Venetians  and  Florentines  now  wanted  peace  ; 
negotiations  were  talked  of,  and  the  latter  in  expectation  of  its 
speedy  accomplishment  determined  to  employ  the  interval  in 
punishing  Siena  for  her  hostility.  That  devoted  state  was 
accordingly  ravaged  with  a  cruelty  so  great  that  even  the  wild 
leaders  of  the  Florentine  army,  touched  with  unwonted  pity,  at 
last  restrained  their  followers !  "  Better,"  exclaims  Cavalcanti, 
"  to  be  silent  than  write  down  such  things  as  were  never  before 
seen  in  common  usage." 

Hitherto  Sigismund  had  been  arrested  in  his  journey,  but  it 
it  was  now  deemed  expedient  to  give  the  pope  bis  share  of  the 
imperial  presence,  in  revenge  as  some  say,  for  liis  refusing  under 
an  exorbitant  price  to  prevent  that  monarch's  passage  into  Tus- 
cany. But  according  to  Tiuucci  both  this  act  and  the  ravaging 
of  Siena  were  done  by  Cosimo's  influence  at  the  instigation  of 
Averardo  de'  Medici,  because  Pope  Eugenius  was  a  personal 
enemy  of  the  former ;  and  thus  the  unutterable  devastation  of 
Siena,  if  Tinucci  can  be  trusted,  may  by  Averardo  s  own  acknow- 
ledgment to  him  be  brought  homo  to  his  and  Cosimo's  hands  f . 

While  Sigismund  remained  at  Siena  his  Hungarians  joined 
in  the  Senese  inroads  with  congenial  barbarity :  a  prisoner  was 
taken  by  them  and  sent  back  with  both  hands  chopped  off  to 
the  Florentine  camp ;  Arrigo  Squarcialupi  determining  to  re- 
venge this ;  began  a  negotiation  to  surrender  the  important 

♦  CaTalcanti,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  ii.  P.  Rer.  Ital.  Scr.,  p.  1178. — Confes- 

'^  Yen  Cappooi^Commentljtom.xTiii.,    sione  di  Ser  Niccolo  TiDucci,  MS. 
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fortress  of  La  Castellina  in  the  province  of  Cliiauti,  and 
a  day  was  fixed  for  the  event  The  Hungarians  being  punc- 
tual, found  the  gate  open,  and  were  allowed  to  enter  in  what 
was  deemed  sufficient  numbers :  Arngo  then  dropped  the 
portcullis  and  with  Baldaccio's  aid  killed  all  that  resisted  and 
made  the  remainder  prisoners :  the  gate  was  now  reo[)ened 
and  a  bench  being  placed  outside,  every  man  was  compelled  to 
lay  his  arm  upon  it  and  thus  each  hand  was  cut  off  in  succes- 
aion,  the  Hungarians  being  tauntingly  ordered  to  carr}'  the 
aerered  members  back  to  their  comrades  and  share  thom  out 
by  number  and  lot  to  show  how  the  riches  of  Italy  were  mea- 
anred.  For  this  Squarcialupo,  who  was  a  noble,  received  the 
high  reward  of  being  allowed  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  people 
without  changing  name  or  arms  *. 

The  emperor  remained  several  months  at  Siena  and,  ap- 
parently with  augmented  force,  waged  war  against  the  Flo- 
rentines: the  latter  now  saw  their  error  in  allowing  him 
to  cross  the  Cascina;  they  had  thus  reenforced  Siena  and 
were  themselves  deficient  in  disposable  troops  to  cope  single- 
handed  with  both.  By  Neri  Caj)poni*s  advice  a  conjunction 
with  the  papal  army  under  Fortebraccio  was  resolved  upon  and 
he  was  charged  to  effect  it :  but  Micheletto,  with  his  term  of 
service  nearly  expired,  remained  still  unpaid  and  the  other 
commanders  would  not  move  until  he  was  satisfied ;  it  was  a 
common  cause;  nor  did  its  settlement  much  hasten  opera- 
tions, yet  a  time  and  place  of  rendezvous  with  the  pope  s  forces 
were  named  but  similar  difficulties  occurred  there :  Forte- 
braccio also  demanded  his  arrears  which  not  being  forthcoming 
he  was  conciliated  with  the  high  and  important  office  of  gon- 
fiGdonier  of  the  church :  in  such  delays  the  season  wasted  and  the 
troops  retired  to  winter  quarters ;  the  Venetians  too  had  been 
totally  defeated  by  Piccinino  in  the  Valteline  with  immense 

*  Cavakttiti,  lib.  Tiii.,  cap.  ▼. — Ammirato,  Lib.  xx.,p.  1086. 
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loss  and  were  thus  beaten  into  a  similar  disposition  for  tho 
termination  of  hostilities  *. 

Success  and  failure  were  nearly  balanced  and  much  nego- 
tiation went  on,  fruitlessly  with  Siena  and  the  emperor,  but 
with  better  prospects  in  Lombardy  where  after  long  dis- 
cussions Ferrara  once  more  became  the  scene  of  general  paci- 
fication. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Niccolo  Marquis  of  Este  and  Lodo- 
vico  of  Salluzzo,  a  treaty  was  signed  in  April  1438 
between  the  league  and  Milan  in  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  a  general  restitution  of  conquests  should  take  place 
and  everything  revert  to  its  state  before  the  war  :  Venice  alone, 
as  was  her  wont,  contrived  to  benefit  herself ;  and  while  Vis- 
conte  restored  all  his  acquisitions  from  her,  she  was  allowed  to 
retain  all  that  she  had  conquered  from  him  f. 

A  growing  desire  for  peace  had  been  for  some  time  prevalent 
iu  Florence :  the  national  force  was  diminished,  the  citizens' 
purses  emptied,  no  solid  good  had  accrued,  and  considerable 
reputation  was  lost ;  Lucca,  instead  of  subjection,  had  recovered 
lier  liberty,  and  much  of  the  Florentine  dommion  had  been 
wrested  from  the  commonwealth  ;  commerce  had  been  checked, 
agriculture  injured,  and  general  suflFering  inflicted  on  the  people. 
The  popular  rage  for  war  therefore  began  to  lull  and  with 
it  the  influence  of  Cosimo's  faction.  Niccolo  da  Uzzano  seiz- 
ing this  crisis,  vehemently  urged  the  necessity  of  peace  and 
exerted  all  his  influence  to  obtain  it :  this  was  his  last  act,  and 
he  died  in  tlie  autumn  of  143*^.  The  Medician  party  appro- 
hensive  of  public  inconstancy  and  the  virulence  of  an  adverse 
faction  imcliained  by  Uzzano  s  death  and  now  in  the  ascendant, 
detei-mined  not  to  risk  their  popularity  by  still  upholding  war. 
therefore  joined  with  the  Uzzaneschi  in  concluding  a  treaty  to 

♦  Ncri    Capponi,   Commentarj,  Rcr,     Lib.  vii.,  p.  202. 

Scri.  ItaL,   torn,  xviii ,  p.   1178. —    f  Ammirato,  Lib.  zz.|p.  1086. 

Ammjrato,  Lib.  xx.,^,  1084. — Poggio, 
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which  Siena  soon  after  became  a  party  and  the  road  to  Rome 
was  thus  opened  for  Sigismund. 

He  had  been  about  a  twelvemonth  in  Siena  to  the  intinite 
damage  and  discomfort  of  the  people,  during  which  time  being 
assisted  by  that  republic  he  smoothed  all  difficulties  with  Pope 
Eogenius  about  his  coronation  and  at  the  peace  proceeded  to 
Rome  where  it  took  place  on  the  thirty-first  of  May  1483,  after 
his  having  exercised  all  the  imperial  functions  as  king  of  the 
Romans  for  one-and-twenty  years  *.  Sigismund  soon  returned 
by  way  of  Romagna  fu^t  to  the  council  at  Basle  and  then  into 
Germany,  as  well  satisfied  to  escape  from  the  fierce  broils  and 
cunning  intrigues  of  the  Italians  as  they  were  to  get  rid  of  the 
imperial  presence,  ever  a  fertile  source  of  trouble  in  Italy  |-. 

The  Florentines  immediately  nominated  a  board  of  five 
citizens  to  re-arrange  the  aflairs  of  Pisa  and  investigate  the 
cause  of  the  late  disorders ;  who  finding  that  the  towns  of  Cap- 
rona,  Calci,  Marti,  Rasignano,  Orciatico,  and  Donoratico,  had 
wantonly  revolted,  and  not  through  any  apprehensions  of  tlie 
enemy  dismantled  them  with  several  others  in  Val  d'  Ambra 
and  the  territory  of  Arezzo  t-  Thus  after  tluree  dcstnictive 
years  of  incessant  war,  commenced  in  injustice  through  the 
ambition  of  fiaction;  after  a  fearful  diminution  of  human  life 
and  joy  and  comfort ;  after  a  painful  augmentation  of  misery  and 
calamity;  of  wTetchedness,  poverty,  and  want;  of  national 
weakness  and  public  debt ;  of  civil  discord,  ambition,  and  uvw 
inroads  on  private  and  native  liberty  ;  was  this  vain  and  unjust 
contest  terminated,  without  an  approach  to  its  original  ostensible 
object,  the  subjugation  of  Lucca  §. 

•  Malavolti,  Stor.  di  Siena,  Lib.  Ji»,  — Corio,  Parte  v«,  folio  330. 

Parte  iii%  from  folio  24  to  27. — Bruto,  t  Ncri    Capponi,   Commcntar.,   Rcr. 

Storia  di  Firen.,  Lib.  i.,  p.  75. — Mura-  Scrip.  Ital.,  torn,  xviii.,  p.    1180. — 

tori    Annali,  Anno     1433.  —  Corio,  Amminito,  Lib.  xx.,p.  1057. 

Parte  ▼•,  folio  330 Cavalcanti,  Lib.  §  So  determined  were  the   Lucchrbc, 

Tiii.,  cap.  vi. — Ammirato,  Lib.  xx.,  that  in  their  scarcity   of  evcrythin|r, 

p,  1086.  but  especially  of  wood,  they  drew  lot* 

t  Neri  Capponi,  torn,  xviii.,  p.  1J79.  to  see  whote  houBCS  *\\o\x\A  \je  ^wWt^ 
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True  to  their  inherent  character,  or  perhaps  to  the  nature  of 
those  institutions  that  formed  it,  the  Florentines  were  no 
sooner  free  ^m  external  war  than  internal  commotion  gathered 
double  force ;  and  now  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  Uzzano  s 
sagacity  it  flared  up  in  all  the  foiy  of  its  ancient  democratic 
character. 

That  sage  and  moderate  statesman  had  foreseen  and  fore- 
told the  exaltation  of  the  Medici :  he  perceived  its  beginning 
in  Giovanni,  and  its  more  dangerous  progress  in  Cosimo,  Lo- 
renzo, and  Averardo ;  and  he  felt  that  after  half  a  centuiy's 
duration  the  ruin  of  Albizzi's  faction  was  at  hand.  Never- 
theless, between  the  cares  of  war,  tlie  danger  and  uncertainty 
of  revolution,  and  the  bad  opinion  and  want  of  confidence, 
dashed  perhaps  with  some  jealousy  of  Rinaldo  he  never  would 
consent  to  proceed  against  Cosimo  by  any  extraordinary  means, 
and  during  his  life  no  such  measure  was  attempted.  When 
his  friend  Niccolo  Barbadoro  one  day  came  to  urge  his  check- 
ing the  rapid  progress  of  Cosimo,  this  venerable  statesman 
was  sitting  thoughtfully  in  his  study,  his  cheek  resting  on  his 
hand,  and  Barbadoii  thus  addressed  him.  '*  I  know  that  thou 
"  art  full  of  the  very  matter  that  brings  me  here  :  now  leave 
"  all  else  and  advise  the  remedy  for  that  evil  which  is  day  by 
"  day  announced  to  thee  lest  it  should  ultimately  fall  upon  thine 
"  own  head.  Unless  thou  persuadest  me  otherwise  I  will 
*'  wait  until  I  am  drawn  for  gonfalonier  of  justice  which  now 
**  cannot  be  long ;  I  will  then  call  a  parliament  and  remove 
"  from  the  people  this  man  who  sits  amongst  them  as  though 
"  he  were  one  of  the  immortal  gods  amongst  the  Gentiles.  I 
*'  mean  Cosimo.  Remove  him,  the  others  will  soon  follow,  and 
"  we  shall  stand  secure  in  their  absence  ;  we  shall  remain  as 
"  we  ever  have  been  wont  at  the  head  of  the  government  and 
"  still  be  the  dispensers  of  its  dignities.    What  I  have  now  said 

down  to  supply  it,  and  this  was  cheer-     was   furnished  daily. — (Vide    Brttto, 
fully  acquiesced  in.  Thus  a  lufficiency     Storia  di  Pircme^  Lib.  i.,  p.  7^.) 
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"  to  thee  I  have  said  to  none,  nor  will  I  mention  it  except  by 
thy  dictation ;  for  surely  thou  art  ever  of  that  mind  which 
most  conduces  to  the  public  good." 
•'Niccolo,  Niccolo  Barbadoro,"  exclaimed  Uzzano,  "would 
"  to  God  that  thou  might  be  reasonably  named  Niccolo  *  Barba, 
**  argenta,*  because  it  would  indicate  an  old  experienced  man 
in  whom  might  be  found  a  sound  judgment  and  excelling 
prudence ;  for  with  this  prudence,  O  Niccolo !  we  forget  not 
pajst  times,  are  acquainted  with  the  present,  and  provide  for 
**  the  future.  If  thou  hadst  known  these  things  thou  wouldst 
not  have  uttered  what  thou  hast ;  but  as  thou  dost  not  know 
thyself  it  is  reasonable  that  tliou  knowest  not  others :  in  this 
"  however  there  is  no  marvel,  for  self-knowledge  is  not  amongst 
"  the  least  of  heaven's  gifts.  Now  imderstand,  Niccolo ;  that 
"  I  have  at  divers  times  debated  this  matter  with  myself,  and 
•*  replied  for  our  antagonists,  and  then  rejoindered  for  our- 
•*  selves ;  and  finally  concluded  that  it  is  better  to  be  still 
"  than  to  stir  up  so  perilous  a  contention  for  the  commonwealth 
"  as  thy  parliament  would  produce.  None  of  us  agree  toge- 
•*  ther  in  wishes  or  intentions ;  nay,  we  are  opposed  to  each 
other  in  everything  and  more  from  nature  than  accident: 
knowest  thou  not  that  there  never  yet  was  any  exhibition  of 
**  firiendship  without  concealed  danger  between  the  popular- 
"  ised  nobles  and  the  Popolani  Grassi?  Messer  Maso  degli 
•*  Albizzi  especially  was  ever  an  obstacle :  consider  that  in 
"  1414,  only  to  drive  us  from  power  and  destroy  our  popularity 
"  he  made  peace  with  King  Ladislaus,  and  dost  thou  imagine 
**  the  son  to  be  different  from  the  father  ?  In  nothing  does  he 
"  vary  except  in  being  more  morose  and  proud ;  he  is  incon- 
•*  stant  where  his  father  was  constant  and  friendly  to  those 
"  who  sought  his  friendship  :  but  this  man  has  no  more  affec- 
"  tion  for  friend  than  foe ;  he  wears  the  same  countenance  for 
both  and  despises  all.  Dost  thou  believe  that  when  he 
seized  his  father's  mulea  it  was  from  motives  o{  \m\^ivx\A£i\ 
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•  justit^p  or  tlio  vniii-L^'lorioiis  ponij>  of  pridp?  ••  llelit^ve  me  it 
'*  was  only  some  Miiokc  tVuui  tlie  lire  of  hypocrisy  ami  ]^riilr. 
"  and  not  justice  that  made  him  do  it.  Thou  mayest  judge  of 
**  his  mutability  and  inconsistency  by  his  public  conduct.  Thou 
**  sawest  him  one  of  our  principal  leaders  in  San  Stefiano,  and 
"  in  a  moment  after  he  joined  Averardo  in  being  one  of  the 
"  most  active  promoters  of  the  liucchese  war  !  And  merely  to 
"  become  one  of  the  ten,  did  he  not  directly  oppose  us  and 
**  throw  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Medici  ?  Why  we  can 
"  expect  no  more  firmness  or  constancy  from  him  than  from 
"  a  swallow  in  the  air.  Think  not  O  Niccolo,  that  Rinaldo 
*'  seeks  these  changes  in  the  state  so  much  for  the  downfiEdl  of 
"  Cosimo  as  our  ruin  and  his  own  exaltation,  which  exaltation 
"  cannot  be  achieved  but  by  our  fall.  He  disdains  to  concur 
"  in  opinion  with  any  citizen,  but  expects  that  every  citizen 
"  will  bow  to  him.  He  wants  his  will  to  be  received  as  law  by 
"  the  people,  and  that  of  others  to  be  written  in  ashes  for  cour- 
"  tesy,  and  then  exposed  to  the  winds.  What  hope  can  we 
'*  have  in  a  man  who  seeks  the  ruin  of  those  that  exalted  him, 
**  and  that  only  to  make  his  way  to  political  power  ?  He  either 
"  wants  to  deceive  us  or  is  a  thankless  ingrate  to  his  party. 
**  Believe  it  Niccolo  he  shall  not  deceive  me ;  nor  do  thou 
"  either,  suffer  thyself  to  be  deceived  :  the  man  who  seeks  to 
"  provoke  so  dangerous  a  change  in  the  state  will  be  abandoned 
"  by  all,  and  all  will  seek  his  niin ;  and  if  thou  livest  remem- 
"  her  me  £is  a  true  prophet.  I  well  believe ;  such  is  man  s 
**  inconstancy,  and  so  powerful  Rinaldo's  eloquence  and  impor- 

♦  When  PodcBtk  of  Prato  be  had  ex-  (Rinaldo^s)  own  father.  The  man  re- 
officio  arrested  a  carrier  for  money  due  plied,  **  Your  father  then  does  owe  roc 
to  a  citizen  of  Florence  who  had  sold  for  two  mules,  the  veiy  snm  for  iidueh  I 
him  two  mules,  and  on  questioning  am  now  in  prison/*  On  which  Rinaldo 
the  man  while  in  prison,  was  answered :  said  to  his  officers,  **  Go,  and  seize  my 
that  if  his  own  creditors  paid  him  he  father's  mules.**  The  order  wa»  obeyed, 
rould  pay  all,  but  he  never  expected  the  mules  seized  and  sold,  the  debl 

Jastice,     Binaldo  said  he  ahould  have    paid,  and  the  carrier  liberated. — (Vide 
juetice,  though  it  might  be  from  \iU    Cav(Uc«mti)  voL  ii^  Appendice,  §  79«) 
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?*  tunity;  that  some  one  will  be  found  to  carry  out  his  intent ; 
•*  which  in  a  brief  period  will  recoil  on  himself,  disturb  the 
*'  citizens,  and  ruin  the  republic.  Cosimo  is  too  useful  to  the 
"  people,  especially  in  the  expenses  of  war ;  and  what  crime  or 
"  what  cause  can  be  alleged  against  this  man  to  keep  the  peo- 
*'  pie  quiet  when  he  falls  ?  Certes  he  hath  no  fault  that  needs 
"  80  perilous  a  step.  Be  thou  assured,  O  Niccolo,  that  this  is 
*'  a  game  of  hazard  stirred  up  by  evil-minded  men ;  I  mean 
*'  Cosimo's  exile ;  which  I  see  will  soon  take  place :  he  will 
**  leave  you,  a  good  and  well-disposed  citizen,  and  will  return 
**  the  contrary ;  for  he  will  be  forced  by  circumstances  and  by 
"  the  iniquity  of  his  exile  to  change  his  habits  and  his  nature, 
"  and  he  will  outstep  every  honest  mode  of  political  life.  And 
"  this  not  so  much  from  himself  as  from  the  promptmg  of  bad 
**  men ;  for  he  will  go  into  exile  free  and  unshackled,  and  come 
*'  back  under  a  burden  of  obligations  to  each  of  his  rabid  fac- 
**  tion :  in  return  for  the  benefit  of  his  restoration  he  will  be 
•*  compelled  by  necessity  to  promise  or  act  so  as  to  carry  their 
•*  iniquitous  projects  into  execution.  And  for  no  other  reason 
**  did  Messer  Maso  promulgate  the  law  that  excluded  bank- 
**  rupts  from  public  employment  but  because  they  were  not 
"  free  agents,  but  the  very  slaves  of  their  creditors.  Thus 
"  will  the  commonwealth  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  wicked  ! 
**  Believe  me  Messer  Niccolo,  that  were  it  not  for  the  prompt- 
"  ing  of  Averardo,  this  man  would  sooner  be  accepted  by  us 
**  than  loved  by  them ;  because  we  must  believe  that  he  retains 
••  the  customs  of  his  father  which  thou  knowest  to  have  been, 
"  more  than  any  other  citizen's  immaculate.  But  my  advice 
"  and  opinion  is  that  thou  and  our  other  friends  remain  quiet 
"  spectators  and  we  shall  have  both  sides  of  the  game :  above 
**  all  let  us  not  be  less  observant  of  our  partisans'  doings  than 
^  •'  of  those  that  consider  us  their  enemies  ;  and  let  who  will, 
"  gain,  we  shall  from  the  mere  balance  of  parties  resume  our 
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"  power  :  but  wlmcvcr  rn^st  bej^ins  will  cause  his  own  aiid  bis 
"  couutrvV  ruin  "-•'. 

This  discourse  stopped  all  violence  while  Uzzano  lived ;  but 
no  sooner  was  he  gone  than  Einaldo  occupied  bis  place,  rallied 
bis  adherents  under  the  name  of  Rinaldeschi^  and  determined 
on  Cosimo  s  destruction :  be  compared  past  with  existing  times: 
in  those  be  saw  Piero  bis  great  uncle  overborne  by  a  Medici 
and  ultimately  beheaded.  In  these  be  saw  another  and  a 
stronger  Medici,  more  powerful  in  wealtb  and  intellect,  rising 
like  a  monster  on  the  broad  wave  of  popularity  and  advancing 
to  devour  him,  and  he  knew  not  how  to  defend  himself. 
He  saw  him  supported  by  the  unscrupulous  audacity  of  Ave- 
rardo  and  the  deep  sagacity  of  Pucci.  The  latter  was  a  plebeian 
of  the  minor  arts,  but  so  wise  in  counsel  and  prudent  in  action, 
and  so  necessary  to  Cosimo  that  partly  for  this,  and  partly  as 
a  mockery  of  that  fisu^tion  by  their  antagonists  on  account  of 
his  low  origin,  they  were  insultingly  called  "  Puccini "  and  not 
"  Cosimeschl.''  Averardo,  bold,  confident,  overbearing,  and 
prompt  of  tongue  and  hand,  carried  great  authority,  and  Rinaldo 
left  no  means  imtried  to  alarm  the  minds  of  the  citizens  and 
prejudice  them  against  the  man  whom  he  insisted  was  aiming 
at  the  destruction  of  public  liberty  f . 

The  first  election  of  magistrates  threw  all  Florence  into 
agitation ;  votes  were  eagerly  counted  and  extreme  excitement 
prevailed:  fear,  hope,  doubt,  and  suspicion  were  strongly 
marked  on  the  public  mind  and  each  new  drawing  renewed 
the  scene.  So  high  was  tlie  excitement  that  a  bevy  of 
young  men  had  actually  plotted  together  to  seize  the  election 
purses,  in  their  periodical  passage  from  Santa  Croce  to  the 
Palace,  and  give  them  all  to  the  flames,  and  this  was  only 
avoided  by  a  change  in  the  hour,  and  persons  who  carried 
them.     Parties  were  still  vibrating,  and  the    measures  of 

*  CavAlumti^  Storia,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  viii.,ix.      f  Ammirato,  Lib.  xx.,  p.  lOdS. 
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one  were  negatived  by  the  other  as  a  matter  of  coarse  from 
Biere  spirit  of  faction,  for  they  would  rather  have  seen  the 
eoantiy  flEdl  than  saved  br  their  antagonists :  nothing  tliat  came 
before  any  magistracy  from  the  Seignory  downwards,  just  or 
mgost,  useful  or  injurious,  but  was  made  a  subject  of  rivalry 
tnd  party  strife;  and  as  even  the  very  lowest  magistracies,  all 
bong  judicial  courts,  were  drawn  by  lot  from  the  grand  purse 
of  the  *•  Squittino  ;'*  faction  penetrated  everywhere  and  in  its 
most  malignant  form ;  and  thus  was  the  republic  governed ! 

Rinaldo  although  one  of  the  most  able  and  eloquent  of  the 
citizens  was  so  unsteady  and  disdainful  that  neither  party  could 
divine  his  real  objects  or  say  to  which  of  them  he  l)elunged : 
now  acting  with  the  Medici,  now  with  the  Uzzaneschi,  then 
back  again  to  the  former,  he  was  in  a  constant  state  of  alteniacy ; 
and  as  time,  says  Cavalcanti,  is  measured  by  points  and  horn's, 
so  were  the  turns  and  doubles  of  Rinaldo  dcgli  Albizzi.    Many 
asserted  that  he  himself  knew  not  his  own  sentiments,  but  the 
more  sagacious  averred  that  this  strange  instability  wits  pro- 
duced by  liis  ambition  to  be  the  sole  party  leader  and  chief  of 
the  Florentines :  he  wanted  a  great  follo'whig ;  was  tot)  proud 
to  follow,  and  his  father  s  reputation  made  him  arrogant  and 
ambitious,  but  not  wise.     Wrapped  in  that  statesman's  mantie 
Rinaldo  vainly  imagined  he  could  bear  the  weight  and  move  as 
he  did,  but  was  soon  smothered  in  its  folds  ;  for  Maso  if  his 
eulogists  speak  truth  was  no  common  man ;  he  is  said  to  have 
possessed  above  all  others  the  power  of  making  his  enemies 
acknowledge  their  errors ;  he  excelled  in  the  art  of  government, 
and  with  far  less  pecuniary  means  than  either  Giovanni  or 
Cosimo,  preserved  the  friendship  of  the  nobles  while  he  acquired 
the  affection  of  the  people.     But  Rinaldo  could  not  or  would 
not  understand  these  things ;  nor  was  he  capable  of  compre- 
hending how  much  a  popular  and  conciliator}'  manner  creates 
personal  attachment,  promotes  good  government  and  even  recon- 
ciles many  a  discontented  mind  to  bad  ^. 

•Amminio^  Stoiia,  LiL  xx.,  p,  1088 — Cavalcanti,  Lib.  ix.,  ca^.  u. 
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During  these  disjointed  times  ancient  regulations 
neglected  that  the  names  of  all  forthconuug  nutgistr 
previously  known,  even  from  year  to  year;  all  were 
by  a  certain  sightless  man  called  Benedetto  Ceco  who 
par^-ju^ling  became  the  prophetic  instrument  of 
intrigue  and  was  believed,  not  because  things  wen 
naged  in  secret,  but  superstitdously,  and  because  " 
man  laid  io !  "  Nor  was  Binaldo,  aa  for  as  his  econoi 
allow,  a  bit  more  scrupulous  than  the  Medici  iu  cli 
arrears  of  taxation  amongst  his  supporters,  or  maj 
fhends  of  ancient  enemies  to  strengthen  his  politi 
ence.  Amongst  the  latter  was  Beniardo  Guadagni 
to  that  Migliore  who,  once  an  enemy  of  the  Albi/zi, 
deoly  changed  to  their  Bide,aud  hated  the  Medici  factio 
his  grandfather's  liouse  was  humed  by  the  Ciompi  i 
On  this  foundatioQ  Itinaldo  built,  and  knowiug  tliat 
would  be  gonfalonier  of  justice  at  the  nest  drawing  i 
not  "«  tpecchio,"  soon  removed  that  obstacle  by  p 
arrears  and  had  no  diiBculty  iu  persuading  him 
Cosimo's  downfall.  His  mind  \TOa  escited  by  a  vivi 
of  Cosimo's  insidious  course  towards  supreme  power 
percolation  of  his  riches  through  everj-  channel  and  cr 
led  to  it,  from  the  humblest  citizen  to  the  conductors 
and  even  the  republic  itself;  all  were  indebted  to  h 
and  his  will  was  law  in  Florence :  the  generab  of 
were  appointed  or  dismissed  at  his  commaud ;  Niece 
tino  wished  for  his  discharge  and  through  Cosimo  it  wa 
he  ultimately  engaged  with  Visconte  and  again  at  Cu^ 
returned  to  Florence ;  Miehclctto  was  by  hiiu  or  lb 
influence  elected ;  all  bowed  to  liis  pleasure :  he  iu 

•  Migliore  Guidigni'i  house,  tbough  vat  one  of  the  Caploins  n 
burned  by  the  populitc  in  Salvestro  thence  he  wis  tujuKiwd  hj 
do'  Medici'i  riDta,  nu  tup)Hised  toliave  tohnve^cnnieatcdia  ii;  the 
beea  dcilroj-ed  by  one  of  hii  o-mi  di«7 being hii ownion-m-l 
binimen,  of  tbe  CiToni  bmi\}  '»\nc\i  Amiiii,vnLU,\iAi,-):\i.,^.'i 
had  been  tdmonubed  whilo  UigUon 
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the  Florentine  sceptre,  as  yet  concealed  by  his  civic  mantle,  but 
hid  only  to  uncover  it  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  will. 

"  Seize  then  the  standard  of  justice/'   exclaimed  Rinaldo 

to  Guadigni,  "for  whosoever  upholds  tJiat  the  gods  give  strength 

to."    The  answer  was  short,  prompt,  and  decided.     "  Where 

"action  is  necessary  few  words  are  best :  it  is  enough  for  thee 

"  0  Rinaldo,  that  I  will  do  my  utmost  for  the  commonwealth : 

"  be  thou  prepared  with  armed  adherents  icithout ;  and  I  will 

'*  bring  my  colleagues  to  the  point  within  "    He  assumed  office 

on  the  first  of  September  1433,  and  amongst  the  eight  priors 

only  Bartolomeo  Spini  and  Jacopo  Berlingheri  were  in    Co- 

simo  8  interest.     Rinaldo  made  every  military  preparation  witli- 

out  alarming  the  citizens,  while  Guadagni  sounded  those  in  the 

palace  and  initiated  all  whom  he  could  trust,  wherefore  sure  of 

an  internal  majority  as  well  as  external  aid,  he  on  the  seventh 

day  of  his  office  cited  Cosimo  before  the  Seignory  and  committed 

him  to  prison  *. 

In  a  small  room  called  the  **  Alberghettino  "  or  "  Barbaria'* 
the  highest  in  tlie  palace  tower,  was  tins  powerful  citizen  sud- 
denly immured  without  any  pointed  charge  or  fonn  of  accusa- 
tion by  the  power  of  the  Seignory  alone,  and  not  in  the  naked 
strength  and  majesty  of  law,  but  under  the  disguise  of  armed 
conspiracy  which  trembled  as  it  worked ! 

"  I  was  written  to  in  Mugello  "  says  Cosimo,  **  where  I  had 
been  staying  for  several  months  to  escape  from  party  contests, 
that  I  should  return;  and  accordingly  on  the  fourth  I  did 
return ;  on  the  fifth  a  council  of  eight  citizens  was  ordered, 
the  Seignory  declaring  that  they  wished  to  discuss  every  mea- 
sure with  their  ad\ice,  and  they  were  Messer  Giovanni  Guic- 
ciardini,  &c.,  Messer  Rinaldo  degli  Albizzi,  and  I  Cosimo. 
And  though  a  report  spread  through  the  city  that  some  change 
was  preparing,  still  having  from  them  what  I  had,  and  deeming 

*  Neri  di  Oino  Capponi^  Com.  Rer.     Cambi,  Stor.,    p.    183.— Ammin.\A, 
Scrip.  ItaL,  torn,  xriii^  p.  1180. —    Lib.  zx.,  p.  1088. — CavilcaiiXA^^VAm^ 
Gki  Maoald^  Bieoid.,  p.  llZ^Gio.    Lib.  ix.,  capi.  iv.,  v.,  v\. 
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tlicm  to  lip  friiii(l>,  I  (lid  not  Itolievo  the  nimour.  It  fol- 
luWL'd  tliiit  nil  ilif  innniiii^  (if  llu?  seventh  uf  ^>ei»tember  un- 
der colour  of  holding  the  said  council  they  sent  for  me,  and 
when  I  arrived  at  the  palace  1  found  there  the  greater  part  of 
my  colleagues ;  after  a  considerahle  time  and  while  standing 
in  conversation  I  was  commanded  on  the  Seignoiy  s  part  to 
proceed  up  stairs  and  by  the  captain  of  the  guard  was  placed 
in  a  room  called  the  ''Barbaria"  and  was  locked  in  there;  but 
the  whole  town  on  hearing  it  rose  in  tumult"*. 

Much  unusual  parade  and  public  notice  were  adopted  on  this 
occasion  in  sending  for  Cosimo,  managed  as  was  supposed  by  his 
friends  in  order  to  warn  and  give  him  time  for  his  escape ;  and 
either  Piero  Ginori  or  Piero  Guicciardini  implored  him  with 
strong  remonstrances  not  to  trust  himself  at  the  palace  for 
he  was  going  to  his  destruction  f.  All  were  anxious  they 
said,  even  from  self-interest  to  save  him,  for  the  safety  of  many 
depended  on  his :  Cosimo  changed  colour,  but  replied ;  **  Piero, 
"  Piero,  thy  intentions  are  surely  good,  but  I  feel  too  jealous 
"  of  the  republic's  greatness  to  disobey ;  besides  I  do  not  see 
"  that  I  have  anything  to  apprehend,  not  having  committed 
**  any  crime:  I  have  also  written  to  Giovanni  di  Matteo  (dello 
"  Scelto)  and  he  has  bidden  me  tnist  to  him  and  fear  no- 
**  thing."  Thus  saying  he  proceeded.  The  news  of  his  arrest 
ran  wildly  through  Florence ;  the  astonished  citizens  were  un- 
able to  move ;  Rinaldo  appeared  in  arms  with  his  followers 
advancing  towards  the  palace  and  seconded  by  the  Peruzzi, 
Gianliglazzi,  and  all  the  Uzzaneschi  faction :  two  days  passed 
before  Guadagni  and  the  priors  ordered  that  the  great  bell 
should  be  tolled  for  a  general  parliament ;  this  drew  the  whole 
population  round  the  palace ;  its  gates  were  thrown  open ; 
the  Seignory  and  Colleges  with  the  standard  and  Gonfalonier 
of  Justice  occupied  the  Ringhiera  to   the  sound  of  silver 

*  Ricordi  di  Cosimo,  Vide  Fabroni,  Life  of  Cosimo,  Appendix, 
f  Cavalcanli,  L\b.\x..,  cii^.  NU. 


Is  and  other  iDstnunents.  Silence  ves  commanded, 
ippo  Fenizzi  Secretary  of  the  Reformations  then  came 

and  with  sonorona  voice  demanded,  "O  people  of 
ace,  believe  ye  that  in  this  assembly  there  are  now 
at  two-thiida  of  your  civic  population  ?"  "  Yea  certes 
e  two-thirds  and  more,"  was  the  reply.  He  then  asked, 
■e  willing  that  a  Balia  should  be  nominated  for  the  pre- 
■eformation  of  your  commmiity  and  for  the  public  good  ?  " 

the  voices  rose  so  loud  and  high  and  long  that  the  air 
)d  and  no  demand  was  made  to  which  the  people  did 
iwer  "  Yea."  Then  Ser  Filippo  unfolded  a  roll  of  pan^- 
n  which  the  names  of  the  proposed  members  of  the  Bulla 
i.S(.'rilied,  and  read  them  coofiecutively  to  the  number  of 
indred,  all  of  whom  were  adopted  by  the  public  voice. 
his  the  SeigiioiT  and  Colleges  reentered  the  palace  with 
Qc  state  and  order  as  before*". 

1  wat;  tlie  formality  of  assembling  a  Florentine  parliament 
ferritig  rxtraonliuary  powers  by  the  sovereign  people  to 
d  without  any  control;  it  wfut  doubtless  an  act  of  pure 
ijitimatc  sovereignty  by  a  generol  nasembly  of  the  nation; 
a  nul  was  lar^e  and  the  kernel  small,  and  a  packed  mi- 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ringliiera  generally  disposed  of  the 
inwealth,  while  tile  distant  masses  shouted  at  eveiy 
iiid  then  imagined  themselves  os  free  as  water  over  a 

e  all  Ralias  tins  had  supreme,  irresponsible,  dictatorial 
while  it  lasteil;  save  any  meddling  with  the  catasto  or 
ying  of  the  election  purses  ;  but  its  autliority  mast  not  he 
mded  with  that  of  the  ten,  which  though  unlimited  in  its 
)iis  as  regarded  war,  had  no  other  rule  t-  This  llnlia  was 
■d  to  assemble  on  the  following  mnniing,  and  thus  the 
closed  immediately  round  anil  witbin  the  palace,  but  not 
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in  Florence  and  still  leas  so  in  the  anburt»  where  the 
resided:  there  as  we  are  told,  like  Dante's  "Segrett  C 
cries  lamentations,  beating  of  hands  and  breasU,  prajeis 
TOWS,  were  heard  on  every  side  for  Cosimo's  liberty,  an*i 
escape  from  the  violent  death  that  all  believed  now  threat 
him*.  Nor  was  it  in  Florence  alone  that  such  feelings  shi 
themselves :  amongst  the  Mugello  hills  and  in  its  remotest ' 
a  powerful  l^ommotion  was  manifested,  which  even  extendi 
Venice  and  Ferrara,  and  the  captain-general  Niccolo  T< 
tino  advanced  as  tax  as  Lastra  to  succour  bis  friend  witli 
whole  military  force  of  the  republic,  but  was  unwisely  petsui 
to  retire  by  the  prisoner's  kinsmen  lest  Cosimo's  safety  sb 
be  jeopardied ;  "  A  thiog  well  meant,"  observes  the  sagac 
JUedici  himself;  "  but  it  was  not  good  counsel ;  for  if  he 
"  advanced  I  was  free  and  those  who  had  caused  this,  ruinei 
Venice  sent  her  ambassadors,  whose  influence  did  much,  to 
him ;  and  Nicholas  of  Este  ordered  the  Captain  of  the  Pe 
who  was  his  subject  to  deliver  him  if  possible.  The  offectioi 
this  man  amongst  tlie  lower  classes,  whatever  might  have  1 
its  source  ur  means  of  acc^uiremcnt,  n-as  strong,  universal. 

•  "  Qum  MJspiri,  piiinli,»d  »ltj  gnu 

Bisomtin  put  I'ncr  iciiia  ttelle, 

Ptrcli'io  ncl  coroindar  nc  lagrinuu. 
Diietw  litiRUO,  orribili  ftvclln, 

Purolc  ii  dolorc,  tirceali  d'  ira, 

Vnci  aJlc  c  fiachc,  r  >uon  di  min  con  die, 
Ficevuno  im  tum.ilto,  il  <iiia1 »'  aggin 

Semprcin  quell'  aria  wnja  tfmpo  linta. 

Corns  k  riua,  qitando  "1  lurUo  spii»." — {Ii\ftTm>,  Cinto  iii.) 

Sob),  lamentnHnna.  and  loud-Mun<)ing  eric* 
Resounded  thrcugfa  Ihal  murky  Btarless  ur. 
So  that  bt  TirAt  in  pity  I  did  weep. 

Tonguei  of  nil  naiinni,  horrilde  dietoarge, 
W»ilingi  of  torturr,  a.Tf  ills  of  d«p  ire, 
Shrielu,  hoane,  uud  atirill.  and  bent  of  huidi  witlitl, 

Made  one  wild  tumult,  nhirh  for  ever  iwecpi 
Through  that  eUmnlly-lhieli-tintvd  ur. 
Lite  eddjing  iand-dtil\!  "*\wn  Ae  ^wWind  blowi. 
fBieordiUi  Cotimo,\iaii¥a.\«(TO\,  Xv^tniXi. 
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the  chief  cause  of  hi?  persecution :  the  higher  classes  of  his 
party  saw  their  personal  safety  endangered  by  his  fall;  the 
lower  classes  had  no  such  fear ;  but  they  would  miss  his  private 
bounty  and  lose  their  champion  in  the  public  councils.  While 
Coaimo  trembled  in  the  palace-tower  above,  his  fate  was  the  sub- 
ject of  dark  and  earnest  discussion  in  the  palace-hall  below ; 
not  whether  he  should  live  or  die,  for  the  latter  without  spe- 
cific charge  or  form  of  trial  seems  to  have  been  settled  from 
the  first ;  but  only  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death.  Fre- 
deric Malavolti  the  grandson  of  Orlando  an  illustrious  Guelpliic 
exile  from  Siena,  had  him  in  custody,  and  being  questioned  by 
Mariotto  Baldovinetti  as  to  how  Cosimo  was  employed  and 
what  he  thought  of  his  predicament ;  replied,  "He  is  full  of 
"  anxiety  and  refuses  food ;  saying,  *  It  is  not  his  usual  hour,' 
"  •  He  is  not  hungry,'  and  so  forth."  Upon  wliich  Mariotto 
replied,  "  Or  rather  he  fears  being  poisoned,  the  miscreant !" 
At  this  moment  Giovanni  dello  Scelto,  the  man  on  whose 
firiendship  Cosimo  most  relied,  entered  and  said,  '*  It  is  for  him 
**  to  consider  whether  he  will  eat  or  no,  for  it  is  he  that  finds 
"the  meat  and  we  the  broth"*.  Mariotto  then  addressing 
Malavolti  said  "  O  Federigo,  as  I  want  thee  to  be  the  man 
*'  that  will  terminate  our  danger  and  his  suspicions,  thou  art 
'*  now  informed  that  the  whole  government  will  adore  thee  with 
"  clasped  hands,  and  none  of  thy  wishes  shall  pass  ungratified 
"  if  thou  wilt  only  administer  to  Cosimo  a  poisoned  beverage 
"  and  thus  relieve  us  from  danger  and  him  from  any  further 
**  apprehension."  To  this  atrocious  proposition  Malavolti  in- 
dignantly answered,  "  Siguier — ^No  difierence  exists  between 
"  the  gentleman  and  the  peasant  at  their  birth  or  tlieir  death  ; 
"  but  only  in  the  conduct  of  their  life  :  the  gentleman  abhors 
*'  shame,  which  the  peasant  camiot  do  because  he  is  unconscious 
"  of  the  feeling :  the  virtues  of  my  forefathers,  of  whom  I 

•  **  Egli   metteri  U  caroe,  c   noi   il     finds  the  meat,  not  for  them  who  only 
Brodo.**     A  pToveibial  ezpreision,  to    find  the  water,  ^*bicli  coa\a  t\o\.\\\tv^. 
Bgnify  that  the  eo$t  will  be  bia  who 
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"  iu}ierit,  ^ve  me  gentility  and  forbid  mj  undertaking  u   . 
"  nicked,  so  shnmefiil  a  work ;  aud  in  order  to  preeerra  an    ■ 
"  inheritance  so  ancient  I  will  not  bo  the  iuslrument  of  thil 
"  uiOEt  unjust  proceeding ;  but  I  will  for  the  tutke  of  your 
*' honour  kuep  so  shameful  B  demand  a  profound  secret"    T»   ■ 
of  the  seignura  then  said.     "  Federigo  we  enjoin  thee  to  be 
"  silent  about  our  intentions  and  blind  to  our  actions  ;  hut  let  j 
"  us  enter  Cosimo's  chamber  b;  night  when  he  sleeps,  and  there    i 
"  we  will  strangle  him  ;  we  will  then  throw  hia  body  from  llu  j 
"  tower,  and  tyin^;  a  broken  rope  to  the  balcony  make  the  people  ! 
"  believe  that  he  fell  in  the  act  of  escaping,  and  thua  we  shall  j 
"  remain  in  safety."    This  too  was  sternly  refused  by  MalsTolti,    ■ 
who  immediately  returning  t«  Cosimo  said  iu  a  cheerful  voice, 
"  O  Cosimo,  huw  is  it  that  duiing  all  the  time  thou  hast  been 
"here  thou  never  bast  demanded  food'     Cerl«8  I  fear  that 
"  thou  belicTCst  I  may  be  ihy  executioner  and  give  thee  poison: 
"  wherefore  I  must  tell  thee  that  1  am  of  the  ilalavolti,  and  for 
"  no  sum  were  it  ever  so  great,  would  I  lose  that  gentle  uaioe:    ' 
"  nor  could  I  lose  it  evcept  by  consentuig  to  treachery  and  other    ; 
"  Buchabominations,  of  which  none  woidd  be  half  so  iufemousas    . 
"  allowing  thee  to  be  poisoned  while  under  my  protection.  Thoa 
"  shalte.it,  and  tiiust  to  me;  for  as  the  son  of  a  true  knight,  and   . 
"  grandson  of  Orl;indo  Malavoiti,  I  promise  tliat  thy  oidy  ibod 
"  sliall  lie  what  mine  own  hands  have  prepared."     Cosimo  re- 
sumed courage,  git/ed  ii  while  in  Malavolti's  fiu^e,  then  burst- 
ing into  tears  embraced  and  kissed  him.  exclaiming  "  May  God 
"  give  you  grace  for  me  "*,  A  few  days  after  this,  some  friends 

■  If  I^^otti  iiail  Kcn  all  CiTali-aiiti't  tlie  pnlxlilUs  of  the  net,  for  Conmii 

liiaMtv,  iintpul  v{  chiji.  li.,  lib.  ix.,  muil   hive  kaciiin   liiii   men.     It  ii 

■looo  <»lii(Ii  Wat  nipWil  iolii  varioui  ■traiige  that  a  coLrmporar)'  MS.  hitton 

MS.  collcctiunt  u  an  insuhlcd  (nq-  of  »  inti'mting  >  jwriod,  of  whirii 

nWDl  of  aiuiDTiuaaa  luo^plij),  he  manj  to]ati  kn  no  dnubt  in  ih*  puUu 

would  budly  hnve  laut  ■  doulit  on  tlic  and  private  libruin  of  Plonncc,  unl      { 

lillle  ttory  of  poiiuniiig  it   roDtuing.  one  of  wliieh  tlie  niithor  bought  it  > 

CJiraliuitJ   i>  cvidenllf  not   i  partf  cauimon  book-aull,  in   1835,  ihBald      | 

writBT,  and  Cosimo'i  own  fcan  iboncA  liave  ncn^  dw  Kiearcbca  of  Piguotii     J 
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Mglit  MaUrolti  a  present  of  game  half  of  nhioh  be  presented 

the  Seignory  remarking  that  he  kept  the  remainder  for  the 

eat  they  had  given  him.     There  happened  to  be  then  present 

srtain  boon  companion  of  Guadagni's  called  Ferganaccio,  who 

Ifa  the  liber^  of  a  buffoon  invited  himself  to  partake  the 

[iqnet  and  being  of  a  witty  agreeable  turn  was  welcomed  by 

tkvolti.     At  dessert  Cosimo  Bigni£cantly  touched  the  Utter'a 

t  who  immediately  retired  on  pretence  of  buainess  and  the 

sooer  took  this  opportunity  to  send  a  message  and  a  thousand 

rins  by  Feiganaccio  to  Beinardo  Guadagni  with  the  request 

an  interview;  or  according  to  others  the  money  went  next 

ming,  but  the  interview  took  place  and  Cosimo's  intended 

tth  was  changed  for  exile.     Such  is  Caralcanti's  story  and 

lifiera  irom  others  only  in  detail,  the  main  fact  remains ; 

'.  Cosimo  in  conjunction  with  Venetian  influence  secured  his 

by  bribing  the  cliief  magistrate  of  Florence ;  and  this  and 

9  is  confirmed  by  his  own  words.     "  Bernardo  was  offered 

jy  by  two  persons,  that  is  the  Captain  of  the  Forces  500 

IS,  and  the  Director  of  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Novella 

which  he  had  paid  down  ;   and  Mariotto  Baldovinetti,  by 

0,  800.     I  was  taken  from  the  palace  on  the  night  of  the 

of  October  and  conducted  out  of  the  town  through  Porta 

lallo  :  they  had  little  spirit ;  for  if  they  had  insisted  on 

ooney  they  might  have  had  10,000  florins  and  upwards 

fer  me  from  danger  "  *. 

Dugh  r^e  and  consternation  pervaded  Florence  not  a 
broke  fiinh  from  the  citizens  in  outward  demonstra- 
1  the  contrary  a  mournful  silence  reigned  thi-oughout : 
reatening  voices  might  here  and  there  be  heard  but 

HJi,  ud  even  th«  puil  Ma-  (our  hnndnd   jart,   Dotil  pnbliihed 

IfKcmatohiTCoTcrliwkcit  bj  the  pnb1lc-ipirit«d,  ud  dMtrHng 

[uchisTtUi,  baiKTcr,  drew  cdilon  of  the  "  DatMBimti  tU  Sloria 

it  ii  ici;  giidenl,  though  Itattana,"  in  1B38  uid  1839. 

antioiu   bit    aalhoritici.  *  Ricoidi  di  C«ima.    {Vid<  Appeit- 

Ii  vduable  ud  often  elo-  dix  to  ScKtu't  Lift  qf  LOTMn.^ 
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nothing  general,  for  the  alarm  was  deep  not  loud,  and  silence 
only  broken  by  one  individual  who  like  the  frantic  prophet 
of  Jerusalem  traversed  the  streets  crying  out  **  Wo !  wo ! " 
This  man  was  Piero  di  Francesco  di  Ser  Gino,  who  unappalled 
by  tlie  fierce  bearing  of  the  Rinaldeschi  ran  shouting  through 
Florence;  "We  are  approaching  our  ruin!  We  are  chang- 
*'  ing  joy  for  sorrow !  We  are  near  the  acknowledgment  of 
"  our  sins  !  WTiat  justice  is  this?  what  promise  of  social  in- 
"  tercourse  when  good  citizens  are  expelled,  and  the  succour 
**  of  the  humble  is  banished?  When  the  nourishment  of  the 
*'  merchant,  the  milk  of  the  poor,  the  shield  of  the  nobles* 
**  labour,  is 'exiled  as  a  guilty  man  for  things  he  never  thought 
**  of ;  and  by  those  too,  whose  abounding  wickedness  has  never 
"  failed ! "  Thus  he  continued  rating  the  Uzzaneschi  yet  no 
man  dared  even  to  reprove  him,  much  less  to  punish  his  audacity. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Balia  the  means  of  establishing 
a  new  order  of  public  affairs  was  discussed  and  Cosimo  s  exile 
prolonged  for  ten  years  at  Padua ;  Averardo  was  condemned 
to  ten  years'  banishment  at  Naples  without  regret  from  any ; 
his  son  Guiliano  to  liome ;  and  all  the  house  of  Medici,  the 
descendants  of  Vieri  excepted,  were  placed  amongst  the  great 
and  exiled;  or  excluded  from  public  employment  for  ten 
years  *.  In  the  second  sitting,  the  "  Otto  (Mlu  Guardia,'*  a 
board  of  eight  citizens,  was  created  for  six  months  and  their 
election  given  to  the  Seignory,  but  with  autliority  so  great 
and  inquisitorial  to  defend  the  government  from  plots,  that  a 
violent  opposition  to  the  decree  was  made  by  Cosimo  s  friends, 
even  in  the  Balia  itself,  until  through  sheer  weariness  and  late 
at  night  it  was  ultimately  allowed  to  pass  f.  In  tlio  third  ses- 
sion the  ancient  custom,  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Balia  being 
necessary  to  the  passing  of  a  bill,  was  annulled  and  a  like  por- 
tion of  those  actually  present  substituted.    This  probably  arose 

*  Ricordi  di  Cosimo. — Cavalcanti,  Lib.  ix,  cap.  xiii, 

f  Ibid.,  cap.  xiv. 
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from  the  obstinate  discussion  of  the  former  assembly  when  the 
Cosimeschi  were  fomid  much  stronger  than  was  convenient  and 
excluded  the  prospect  of  carrying  any  stringent  measures  against 
tliem ;  whereas  in  the  smaller  number  lay  greater  safety,  for 
more  influence  was  expected. 

Yet  it  was  soon  discovered  that  force  alone  could  preserve 
the  present  faction,  so  strong  was  public  feeling  in  behalf  of 
Coaimo ;  wherefore,  in  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Balia,  extra- 
ordinary and  dictatorial  power  was  conferred  on  the  Captain  of 
the  People  for  three  months.  This  was  a  decisive  stroke,  for 
that  officer  was  always  formidable ;  he  was  a  stranger  and  almost 
necessarily  devoted  to  the  existing  government  of  whatever 
fisu^tion,  wherefore  the  Cosimeschi  and  poorer  classes  were 
terror-struck  and  "cowered  like  doves  under  tlie  eagles' claws:" 
none  dared  to  murmur  against  this;  it  was  too  late;  the  power 
was  in  actual  existence  that  stopped  all  murmurs :  but  saitli 
Cavalcanti,  **  Men  shrugged  their  shoulders,  covered  with  their 
hands  the  bathed  eye  and  arched  eyebrow,  and  showed  tlieir 
grief  at  Cosimos  banishment."  Some  indeed  supposed  that 
Averardo's  exile  rendered  Cosimo's  bearable  and  prevented 
tumult,  and  that  his  wickedness  almost  necessitated  it  because 
relationship  included  both  guilty  and  innocent;  and  tliat  as 
property  was  inherited  by  kinsmen  of  all  characters  so  did  the 
just  inherit  the  punishment  of  the  unjust :  wherefore  as  good 
and  evil  are  commonly  balanced,  so  the  joy  at  Averardo's  mis- 
fortune partially  neutralised  the  sorrow  for  Cosimo's."  As  a 
necessary  precaution  however,  a  guard  of  two  hundred  meu 
was  embodied  for  the  palace  and  Niccolo  Tolentino  was  com- 
manded to  retire  from  Lastra,  an  order  that  would  have  been 
unheeded  had  his  march  not  been  already  arrested  by  the 
advice  of  the  Medici  *. 

While  Cosimo  remained  a  close  prisoner  in  the  tower  where 
he  probably  received  much  intelligence  of  what  was  passing, 

*  Caralcaati,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  XTii. 

p2 


the  redoubted  Capitano  del  Fopolo  despatched  aa  ofBcei  to 
bis  cell ;  the  harsh  noise  of  tbe  bolts  as  one  hj  one  they  were 
removed  struck  terror  to  the  prisoner's  soul,  for  bo  many  daja 
bad  elapsed  since  Guadagni's  visit  that  he  knew  not  what  to 
think :  his  heart  now  simk  within  him,  nor  was  the  messenger's 
rathlesa  countenance  any  relief  to  his  feelings.  Convinced  that 
he  WB9  going  to  iostant  execution,  the  great  the  powerful  high> 
reaching  Cosimo;  the  popular  idol,  the  bold  sagacious  and 
smbiUons  leader  of  faction ;  the  nnflinching  advocate  of  war, 
and  the  feared  of  his  opponents;  this  some  Cosimo  fainted 
suddenly  away ;  we  most  not  say  like  a  woman,  for  they  an 
generally  examples  of  noble  fortitude  in  the  last  moments  of 
existence  ;  but  as  a  craven  of  the  basest  caste ;  and  fell  as  if  he 
were  dead,  upon  the  pavement !  Even  the  stem  messenger  of 
justice  was  touched  with  pity  and  condescended  to  cheer  him. 
His  life  was  declared  to  be  safe,  but  exile  certain.  Thus  reas- 
sured Cosimo  broke  forth  into  strong  and  grateful  expressions 
of  feeling  to  the  officer,  promising  not  to  forget  either  him  or 
the  Captain  of  the  People  should  his  fortune  change. 

Cosimo,  who  according  to  Varchi,  (and  he  wrote  fur  the  first 
grand  duke  of  that  name)  "  with  open  and  manifest  virtues,  and 
with  secret  and  hidden  vices,  made  himself  the  chief,  and  little 
less  than  prince  of  a  republic,  rather  not  tubjeet,  than  free." 
was  here  at  least  no  hj-pocrite  either  in  fear  or  gratitude,  but 
surely  somewhat  less  than  man*.  And  if  he  believed  it  true, 
that  God  and  he  were  ever  striving  which  could  do  each  other 
most  service,  as  was  once  most  impiously  remarked,  he  might  in 
this  trial  either  have  put  more  trust  in  that  protecting  hand,  or  at 
least  have  borne  with  greater  fortitude  the  prospect  of  appearing 
before  so  bountiful  a  mastcrf.  In  the  evening  of  the  third  of 
October  after  six-and -twenty  days  of  confinement  Cosimo  de'  Me- 
dici was  brought  before  the  Seignory :  they  had  kept  him  bo  long 
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imprisoned;  first,  to  command  a  mi^ori^  in  the  Balia  witli 
menaces  of  death  if  thwarted  by  his  friendB  there ;  and  secondly 
to  cause  a  baakmptc;  by  neglect  of  bis  bosinees ;  but  against 
this  he  was  amply  protected  by  foreign  lords  and  merchants 
who  aeut  large  sums  to  Venice  on  his  account*.  Being  before 
his  judges  he  was  sternly  commanded  to  begone  to  Padua  and 
there  remain  for  his  full  period  of  exile;  but  no  specific  charge 
seems  to  have  been  eveii  then  fonnnlly  and  publicly  advanced 
against  him,  and  he  certainly  had  no  trial.  The  Lucchese  war. 
irhich  he  advocated  and  fostered,  was  the  most  tan^ble  crime  ; 
bat  it  nas  that  of  the  whole  nation  as  well  as  Gosimo'a.  Bruto 
userts  that  amongst  the  "  other  aecviatiuiig  "  the  blame  of  that 
war  singularly  attached  itself  to  Cosimo  who  was  its  principal 
instigator;  but  these  other  accusations  are  not  on  record,  ex- 
cept in  the  complaints  and  general  assertions  of  the  op^wsite 
Action ;  wherefore  Cosimo's  banishment  seems  to  hate  been 
decidedly  cruel  and  unjust ;  against  tbe  will  of  the  majority  ; 
md  worse  than  useless  as  a  measure  of  public  safety  |. 

It  is  said  that  he  delivered  a  valedictoiy  address  to  the  Seig- 
nory  in  which  amongst  other  grateful  expressions  for  the  lenity 
of  his  sentence,  he  offered  both  purse  and  person  to  assist 
his  country  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  he  enumerated  his  ser- 
Tices,  asserted  that  he  had  never  wronged  any  one,  nor  by  his 
conduct  caused  a  single  place  to  revolt ;  that  he  had  sustained 
the  country's  credit  and  even  paid  the  army  with  his  own  pri- 
vate resources,  and  finally  entreated  for  a  guard  to  protect  him 
from  those  who  were  waiting  outside  to  murder  him :  this  being 
gnnted  he  quietly  retired  to  his  own  house,  supped  with  his 
Mends,  and  then  rode  forth  an  exile.  Cosimo  was  escorted  to 
the  frontier  by  Francesco  Soderini  and  Niccolo  del  Chiaro. 
members  of  the  new  magistracy  of  Eight,  and  proceeding  by 
way  of  Pistoia  and  the  Modenese  Apennines,  his  whole  journey 
is  described  more  as  that  of  a  triumphant  than  &  ViBn\&\i«& 

*  aie^H  di  Ctm'mo  de'  Mtdki.  f  Bmto,  liu  Floiiliib.  ^■i?-''^- 
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V*w  nMti  was  throDged,  the  people  poured  down  in 
v««aj^  r^ui  th^  hills  to  behold  the  illustrious  exile  and  offer 
*K  u   iN-a-  svmpathj  and  assistance  if  he  would  only  turn  hack 
,..w:  -luauullr  dispute  his  sentence.     "  Aid  thyself  O  Cosimo," 
H»».  tile  ory.    "  Aid  thyself  and  God  will  aid  thee ;  and  we 
.tv  >ftill  assist  thee  ;  we  will  pull  thy  enemies  to  pieces  as  a 
^|l^^I  housewife  does  the  flax  on  her  distaff,  strive  for  thyself, 
I'vr  though  ease  is  at  first  soft  as  feathers  its  effects  are  like 
■  ifcio  quills  of  the  porcupine."     During  this  time  thousands  of 
^,>^^h  hands  were  thrust  forward  to  convince  liim  of  their  sin- 
>vnty.    Cosimo  pently  refused  their  proffered  service  and  con- 
liuued  his  jounioy  to  Fcrrara,  where  the  Marquis  of  Este 
nveived  him  with  princely  honours,  and  on  the  eleventh  of 
i>ctober  he  was  safely  lodged  at  Venice  f.     Here  he  tells  us 
that  he  was  welcomed  by  many  noble  gentlemen,  and  enter- 
tained less  as  an  exile  than  ambassador:  on  the  tliirteenth  he 
arrived  at  Padua  and  in  the  house  of  Jacopo  Donate  waited  for 
more  fortunate  times  and   circumstances  J.      The   expulsion 
of  Cosimo  was  treated  by  the  ascendant  faction  as  a  national 
triumph,  the  removal  of  a  great  public  calamity,  a  service  that 
required  honours  and  rewards  to  those  who  achieved  it;  where- 
fore governments  and  privileges  were  showered  on  the  victorious 
Seignor}'§.      Ilinaldo  alone  was  sad;    ho  wanted  death,  and 
Cosimo's  escape  was  to  him  destruction;  for  a  powerful  foe 
wounded  but  not  killed  was  implacable,  and  no  vengeance  so 
deadly  as  that  of  a  restored  exile. 

It  might  have  been  deemed  that  the  decided  means  taken 
to  strengthen  the  new  government  would  have  sufficed  to  its 
end.  The  **  Otto  della  Guardia,"  (though  not  described  by 
Forti,  if  they  bo  the  same  as  the  "  Otto  "  noticed  by  GiannotU) 
could  dispose  of  the  life  and  property  of  any  citizen  by  six 

*  Cavalcanti,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  zxi.,  jlxu,     X  Ricoitli  di  Cosimo. — Cava].   Stor.» 
— AmmintOf  Uh.  xx,,  p.  1090.  Lib.  ix.,  p.  544,  Note  1. 

"itij  Lib,  ix.,  cap.  xxii.  |  Xmxmxa.Vo,lAb«xx.<vV|.  1090.  . 
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votes.  The  Capitauo  del  Popolo  ivas  made  fearfully  powerful ; 
ten  citizens  called  "  Aceopjiiatori,"  in  conjunction  with  the 
Balia,  were  given  the  power  of  choosing  any  man  from  tlie 
parses  aa  goufatonier  of  justice,  of  depositing  what  names  tbey 
pleased  in  the  "  Bonelliiio  "  as  priors,  and  of  causing  a  new 
Bcratiny  under  their  own  iufluence ;  besides  otber  strong  mea- 
sures of  self-preservation  but  destructiTe  of  public  lilierty  ". 

The  worst  of  such  laws  was  that  no  political  opponent 
attempted  to  abolish  them  on  accession  to  power ;  they  were 
generally  useful  to  any  ascendant  faction  and  that  was  the  only 
retJUbertyofthegreat  citizens;  for  the  public,  as  a  public,  was 
never  coiisidered,  independent  of  party.  But  all  this  did  not 
satisfy  Rinaldo;  he  assembled  his  partisans  and  demonstrated 
to  them  that  no  security  existed  while  Cosimo  lived,  especially 
as  Puccio  Pucci  was  still  free  ;  whereupon  the  latter  was  esiled 
for  ten  years  to  Aquila.  The  very  means  they  had  adopted  to 
strengthen  themselves  he  declared  would  in  the  hands  of  a 
Seignoi^  favourable  to  Cosimo  insure  his  return  and  bring 
destruction  on  their  authors ;  wherefore  he  should  either  have 
been  ontauched  or  destroyed:  "  Believe  me,  believe  me,"  ex- 
eKlaimed  Alhizzi,  "  he  will  remember  the  debt  and  repay 
yoQ  cent,  per  cent,  in  torture  and  hitler  exile  f  But  there 
is  one  means  of  safety,  an  alliance  with  the  nobles,  who  are 
still  the  most  valorous  of  men."  They  had  in  fact  been  ene- 
mies of  the  Hedici  ever  since  Salvestro's  day  when  he  maimed 
their  power  and  the  Guelphic  party  together,  and  caused  the 
subsequent  fines  and  commotions  by  which  they  suffered  so 
severely. 

There  were  many  irresolute  spirits  too  amongst  his  own 
party  to  whom  Rinaldo  or  Cosimo  were  in  reality  indifferent ; 
these  required  gentle  management,  and  as  they  still  remained 
in  the  election  purses  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  meddle 

*  Tamniaio  Forti,"  Fore  FiaTtntinn,"     — Amminto,  Lib.  xx.,f.  \OdQ. 
MS-MiglaliwliiintLibiarr.— ftuuio    fim.,p.  1091, 
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^vith  them ;  but  still  all  this  was  to  be  compensated  by  reBtoriiig 
the  nobles  to  their  place  in  the  commonwealth'*'.  Mariotto 
Baldovinetti  however  proved  by  a  running  commentary  on  their 
histon'  the  imprudence  of  such  a  measure,  and  finished  by  ad- 
vising Rinaldo  to  follow  the  counsel  of  the  Count  of  Montefeltro 
to  BonifiBU^e  VI 1 1  .f  Hold  them  in  expectation  of  relief  by  gentle 
language  but  in  deeds  be  more  stringent  than  before.  *'  For," 
said  Mariotto,  "he  who  forgets  injuries  abandons  justice  and 
"  despises  himself;  and  we  have  no  right  from  reason,  law,  or 
**  good  custom,  to  forget  the  evils  those  nobles  have  caused  to 
**  the  commonwealth.  Let  the  conflagrations  of  Neri  Abafti, 
**  the  battles  of  the  Bardi  and  Frescobaldi  with  the  citizais, 
•*  the  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Athens ;  let  all  these  ciy  loudly 
"  against  so  monstrous  a  proposition."  Rinaldo  though  poHti* 
cally  right  in  his  suggestion  failed  in  getting  it  adopted,  but 
gave  a  bitter  reply  to  Mariotto  whom  he  taunted,  and  justly, 
with  being  purchased  by  Cosimo  s  gold. 

Meanwhile  that  exile  fared  sumptuously  at  Padua :  honours 
were  showered  on  him  by  the  A^'enetians,  and  150,000  florins 
offered  him  on  loan  to  maintain  his  mercantile  credit:  his 
residence  was  a  sort  of  shrine  to  which  people  of  all  ranks 
resorted  in  pilgrimage  :  at  the  express  desire  of  the  senate  his 
place  of  exile  was  extended  to  Venice  and  all  the  Venetian 
territory  not  within  a  hundred  and  seventy  miles  of  Florence: 
they  presented  him  with  one  of  their  superb  palaces  for  a 
dwelling,  and  requested  through  their  ambassador  that  in  im- 
posing the  Catasto  his  property  should  be  considered  as  though 

*  Cavalcanti,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  xxiii. 

i*  **  E  di»Bi :  Padre,  da  che  tu  mi  lavi 
Di  quel  pcccato,  ove  mo  cader  deggio, 
Lungo  promcMa  coir  attencr  corto 
Ti  fiirii  trionfar  neir  alto  icggio." — Infer. ^  Can.  xzm 

Father  said  I,  since  thou  can*st  wash  me  clean 
From  sin,  in  which  I  *m  now  aliout  to  fall, 

Large  promise  ever,  with  performance  scant, 
Will  iDoke  theo  Irium^Vi  in  \)d«  \ofx^  «nx. 
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he  were  a  Venetian  citizen.  No  doubt  this  crafty  government 
foresaw  that  Cosimo  would  return  with  augmented  power  and 
the  complete  discomfiture  of  his  foes,  and  they  like  the  imjust 
steward,  propitiated  or  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness,  the  future  lord  of  Florence. 

The  council  of  Basle ;  the  third  for  church  reformation ; 
which  had  met  in  1431  under  the  sanction  of  Eugenius  IV. 
was  not  long  in  following  the  usual  course  of  public  assemblies, 
and  began  to  assert  its  own  real  or  imagined  rights  at  the 
expense  of  the  pontiff  while  the  latter  could  only  regret  having 
allowed  it  to  be  held  so  for  from  his  own  jurisdiction.  His 
repentance  came  too  late  to  prevent  a  contest  of  right  and  pre- 
rogative with  the  united  episcopacy  of  Christendom :  this  was 
in  truth  a  vexatious  conmiencement  of  his  pontificate  but  he 
lelt  still  more  sensibly  the  temporal  enmity  of  Milan.  Duke 
Philip,  annoyed  by  Eugenie  s  alliance  with  Florence  during 
the  late  war,  reconciled  himseK  with  Francis  Sforza  whom  he 
had  just  attempted  to  poison,  and  sent  him,  under  pretence  of 
defending  his  own  property  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  attack 
the  ecclesiastical  states.  Sforza  soon  reduced  Ancrona  and 
then  all  La  Marca  to  obedience :  seeing  this,  and  stimulated 
as  they  said  by  the  council  of  Basle ;  perhaps  too  in  concert 
with  Visconte;  various  condottieri  such  as  Taliano  Furlano, 
Antonella  da  Siena  and  some  others,  entered  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto  and  ravaged  all  that  country ;  even  Niccolo  Forte- 
braccio  the  popes  own  general  revolted,  took  possession  of 
Tivoli  and  invested  Rome  *.  Sforza  with  forces  increased  by 
his  recent  conquests  passed  into  Umbria,  reduced  Todi,  Ame- 
lia, Toscanelli,  Otricoli,  Mogliano,  Sonano,  and  other  places. 
The  pope  astounded  at  this  storm  promptly  resolved 
to  sanctify  the  aggressions  of  Sforza  with  the  eccle- 
sitstical  standard,  and  in  March  1434,  advanced  him  to  the  high 
dignity  of  gonflEdonier,  with  the  possession  of  La  Marca  as 

*  Muntori  Atmali,  Anno  1433. 
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papal  vicar  during  his  lifetime.  Sforza  instantly  marched 
against  Fortebraccio,  attacked  and  beat  him  at  Tivoli,  and  laid 
siege  to  Montefiascone :  this  town  would  soon  have  fallen  if 
Visconte,  angry  at  Sforza's  serving  Eugenio  against  his  wishes, 
had  not  thrown  a  large  force  under  Picciniuo  into  Perugia  to 
arrest  his  progress.  That  city  had  become  alarmed,  but  its 
illustrious  citizen  soon  quieted  all  fear,  saved  Montefiascone 
and  opened  communications  with  Fortebraccio,  while  the  latter 
awakened  such  a  sedition  in  I{ome  that  on  the  tenth  of  May 
Eugenio  fled  in  a  low  disguise,  hunted  like  a  dog,  and  closely 
pursued  to  Ostia  where  he  embarked  in  a  small  Neapolitan 
vessel  and  made  his  escape  by  way  of  Leghorn  to  Florence  on 
the  twenty- third  of  June  *. 

Rome  remained  in  possession  of  Fortebraccio,  but  so  tor- 
mented by  various  armies  and  the  sallies  from  Saint  An- 
gelo  that  a  truce  followed  and  the  bishops  of  Recanati  and 
Turpia  with  general  consent  reestablished  the  pope's  authority. 
By  Visconte  s  means  a  truce  was  then  signed  between  Sforza 
and  Fortebraccio,  and  Piccinino  engaged  not  to  meddle  in  the 
a£&drs  of  Rome.  The  people  of  Imola  had  also  revolted  from 
the  pope  and  attached  themselves  to  Visconte,  upon  which  the 
lord  of  Faenza  attacked  them,  and  both  Florence  and  Venice 
cried  aloud  that  Philip  had  broken  the  peace.  From  Bologna  too 
the  papal  governor  had  been  expelled  and  Milanese  troops  were 
demanded :  wherefore  Venice ;  and  Florence  at  the  request  of 
Venice  and  the  pope ;  despatched  Niccolo  Tolentino  with  his 
army  to  preserve  die  peace  while  Visconte  brought  up  Piccinino 
to  oppose  them.  The  latter  threw  himself  into  Imola,  but 
being  short  of  provisions  enticed  the  allies  to  a  battle  and  de- 
feated them  on  tlie  twenty-eighth  of  August  at  Oastello  San 
Piero  or  Santermo  near  Castelbolognese.  Tolentino  and  four 
thousand  five  hundred  men  were  taken  prisoners,  but  only  four 
were  killed  and  thirty  slightly  wounded .'     This  as  regards  the 

*  Neri Capponi,Com.f  tom.XYili.,p.\\&\. — ^\in.\«tv Ku-mSx, Knno  1434. 
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men-atrarms  who  were  sealed  up  in  the  finest  armour  ever 
made,  can  be  comprehended ;  but  with  the  light-armed  troopB 
seems  manreUous,  and  totally  different  from  the  naval  actions, 
wbore  the  slaughter  was  sickening.  Piccinino  gained  this  vic- 
tory with'  inferior  forces  by  skilful  generalship  against  a  com- 
bined army  whose  chiefs  were  at  variance :  yet  no  fault  was 
attributed  to  Niccolo  Tolentino,  who  died,  or  was  murdered 
some  months  after  to  the  great  regret  of  Florence*. 

The  friends  of  Cosimo  were  not  idle ;  Agnolo  Acciajuoli,  a 
young  man  of  talent  and  heart  whom  llinaldo  attempted  to 
browbeat  in  council,  withstood  him  to  his  face  and  showed  that 
his  extreme  youth  did  not  prevent  him  from  speaking  and  acting 
for  the  public  good.  This  was  not  lost  upon  Kinaldo  who  early 
m  the  year  managed  to  secure  a  letter  which  Agnolo  had  written 
to  Cosimo  urging  immediate  action  or  the  renunciation  of  all 
expectation  to  return,  and  advising  him  also  to  secure  Neri 
Capponi  s  support,  who  had  been  for  a  while  banished  by  the 
Rinaldeschi  and  was  therefore  their  enemy.  Capponi's  influence 
was  great  in  Florence,  where  Cosimo's  adherents  were  also 
increasing  in  number  and  discontent.  "  My  dear  friend,  " 
writes  Acciajuoli,  "  thy  exile  is  placed  by  Heaven  in  thine  own 
"  hands ;  for  if  thou  wilt  once  rouse  thee  to  work  and  not  for- 
"  get  thyself  amidst  the  down  of  ease,  the  pleasures  of  the 
"  table,  and  the  delights  of  lasciviousness  (for  Sso-danapalus 
"  from  being  a  great  monarch  became  the  author  of  his  own 
"  death  by  such  pleasures)  it  will  be  brief; — ^but  if  thou  wouldst 
*'  expect  favours  from  the  merits  of  fasting,  and  votive  offerings, 
"  and  holy  pilgrimages,  thy  exOe  will  be  so  long  that  it  may  be 
"  called  perpetual,  because  it  will  have  had  a  begiiming  but  no 
**  end  "f.     Acciajuoli  then  professes  his  belief  that  unless  de- 

•  Muntori  Annali,  Anno  14.^4. —  forty-five  years  of  age,  docs  not  give  a 
Amminto,  Storia,  Lib.  xx.,  p.  1092,  3,  higher  notion  of  Cosimo^s  moral  qiiali- 
9f  9. — Neri  Capponi,  Common.  Rer.  ties  than  his  interview  with  the  Cap- 
ital. Scrip.,  tom.xviii.,  p.  1181,2*  tain  of  the  People's  officer  docs  of  KU 
f  Such  advice  and  exhortation  from  a  penonal  courage* 
veij  young  nuut  to  oue  who  was  nearly 
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generated  from  ancient  usage  the  present  rulers  would  not  be 
long  before  some  quarrel  with  their  neighbours  brought  on 
another  war,  in  which  case  his  return  would  be  sure;  be- 
cause the  mere  want  of  money  must  render  him  necessaxy; 
for  there  was  not  a  single  citizen  that  could  supply  the  govern- 
ment with  a  pistacio  nut.  Torture  and  ten  years'  exile  to 
Cephalonia  was  the  consequence  of  this  epistle*. 

September  had  now  arrived  and  nearly  a  year  of  Cosimo*s 
banishment  was  gone,  when  a  new  Seignoiy  came  into  office 
with  Niccolo  di  Cocco  di  Donato  as  gonfalonier  of  justice.  The 
two  priors  for  the  minor  arts  were  Piero  di  Dino  and  Fabiano 
Martini :  the  six  otliers  were  Simone  Guiducci,  Neri  Bartolini, 
Baldassero  de*  Santi,  Giovanni  Capponi,  Luca  di  Buonaccorso 
Pitti  t,  and  Tommaso  Redditi ;  all  staunch  friends  of  Cosimo, 
wherefore  the  hopes  and  fears  of  antagonist  factions  were  highly 
excited. 

Einaldo,  who  instantly  comprehended  the  result,  summoned 
his  party  to  a  secret  meeting  where  it  was  proposed  that  in  the 
usual  interval  of  three  days  which  elapsed  between  the  election 
and  installation  to  office,  the  late  Gonfalonier  Donato  Velluti 
should  summon  a  parliament,  create  a  Balia,  annul  by  popular 
authority  the  new  Seignory,  destroy  the  election  purses  after 
having  chosen  a  favourable  government,  and  prepare  more 
stringent  measures  to  secure  the  existing  powers.  This  bold 
project  was  generally  approved,  and  dangerous  as  it  was,  would 
probably  have  been  attempted  had  not  Antonio  della  Cava,  a 
presumptuous  citizen  of  indifferent  reputation,  declared  the 
counsel  good  if  Velluti  had  been  a  fit  man  to  conduct  such  an 
enterprise,  but  as  he  was  utterly  insufficient  success  was  im- 
possible. The  assembly  remained  silent ;  some  because  there 
was  truth  in  the  objection,  others  from  fear,  jealousy  of  Rinaldo, 

*  Cavalcanti,  Storia,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  the  "  Oronica^^  so  frequently  quoted 
xxviii. — Pignotti,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  ix.  in  this  book ;  and  Luca  the  man  who 

f  Baonaccono  Pitti  was  the  atthor  of    built  the  Pitti  Palace. 
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K  pTDEQises  from  the  antagonist  part; ;  bo  the  new  Seignoiy 
were  quietly  initiated  on  the  first  of  September  143-1. 

The  gonMonier's  first  act  was  to  commit  his  predeceBsor  to 
prison  for  public  peculation  and  this  confirmed  all  Rioaldo's 
■^vebeasious,  wherefore  assembling  his  party  in  the  veatry  of 
8m  Piero  M^giore  he  proposed  an  instantaneous  attack  on  the 
palace  as  tbe  only  resource  to  secure  their  own  safety  and  pre- 
lerre  tlieir  power*.  But  Palia  Strozzi  a  refined  and  gentle 
person,  more  adapted  to  the  delicacies  of  the  labia  and  the  plea- 
BI1TB9  of  Study  and  the  drawing-room  than  to  lead  armed  men 
■nd  hridte  a  tumultuous  people,  directly  opposed  Kinaldo  because 
it  was  uulikelj  as  he  thought  that  with  a  beaten  army  and  the 
vicinity  of  such  a  victor  as  Pirciuino,  the  Seignoiy  would  plunge 
into  domestic  conflict  at  the  first  moments  of  tliclr  government 
Xiooolo  Barbadoro's  avarice  it  is  said  worked  against  his  more 
mrlikfl  nature,  and  fears  for  his  property  made  liim  eschew 
aggreasioD :  he  deemed  it  better  to  wuil  for  the  attack  than  thus 
commit  themselves ;  Rinaldo  seeing  that  he  was  not  supported, 
abruptly  dismissed  the  assembly  with  an  engagement  to  meet 
him  in  arms  accompanied  by  all  their  follower?  on  tlie  place  of 
Sant'  ApoUinare  at  the  least  movement  of  the  Seignory  f .  Xic- 
colo  Donato  lost  no  time  in  sounding  his  colleagues,  and  wrote 
the  favourable  result  to  Cosimo  who  was  warned  to  be  in  readi- 
ness, as  were  also  his  friends  in  Florence :  this  was  so  promptly 
answered  by  the  latter  that  tlie  Seignory  gained  confidence 
enoi^b  to  summon  Ilinaldo,  Feruzzi,  and  Borbadoro  before 
them.  It  was  answered  by  au  armed  assemblage  of  the  Rinal- 
deichi ;  at  which,  besides  the  above,  the  Guasconi,  Itatficani, 
Riid  Aniguci  assisted,  along  with  some  of  the  Bnrdi,  Serragli, 
Gianfiglazzi  and  Casteliani  besides  many  more  great  families 
and  a  multitude  of  clients.  Giovanni  Guicciardiul  and  Pulla 
Strozzi  were  looked  for ;  the  former  sent  a  frivolous  excuse,  the 
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latter  appeared  ^th  two  unarmed  attendants,  and  many  more 
followed  these  examples ;  so  that  not  above  six,  or  according  to 
Oambi  eight  hundred  armed  men  mustered  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  September  at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  To  oppose  them  on 
behalf  of  the  Seignorywere  Binaldo's  brother  Luca  degli  Albizzi, 
Niccolo  Valori,  Martelli  Ginori,  Neroni  Dietosalvi,  the  Gapponi, 
Pitli,  Corbinelli,  Minerbetti  and  Alessandri:  besides  tliese  there 
were  Paulo  Rucellai,  Bernardo  Guigni  and^  Niccolo  Serragli  who 
acted  as  mediators*. 

Tlie  followers  of  Hinaldo  were  numerous  and  their  fierceness 
fiuperior  to  their  force  :  bold  as  he  was,  their  leader  was  taunted 
with  slowness ;  many  came  for  plunder  many  for  blood  and  the 
slaking  of  long-delayed  revenge.  **  Let  us  scour  the  city  "  cried 
Simone  de'  Bardi,  "  let  us  fill  it  with  widows'  tears,  and  the 
**  streets  with  blood  and  carcases  I  "  Others  shouted  aloud, 
and  especially  a  certain  Piero  Arrigo,  "Let  us  run  to  the 
"  dwellings  of  the  Seignory  and  plunder  their  goods ;  and 
"  seize  their  mothers,  and  their  wives,  and  their  sons,  and 
'*  their  daughters,  and  their  brothers;  and  all  their  nearest 
*'  and  dearest  relations,  and  bind  them  to  our  shields  and 
"  targets,  and  carry  them  before  us  as  we  march  to  attack 
"  the  palace,  so  that  the  enemy's  weapons  shall  only  reach  us 
"  through  the  most  precious  objects  of  their  love."  **  Came  e 
fiiocOy''  **  Flesh  and  fire,"  was  their  savage  war-cry  !  And  all 
this  was  tlie  result  of  party  spirit  carried  to  its  extremes  ;  those 
dark  and  misty  bounds  that  loom  so  distant  and  are  yet  so  near; 
which  passion  never  sees,  and  reason  seldom  contemplates  ! 

Successive  reports  of  all  this  were  carried  to  the  Seignory 
who  were  for  a  season  intimidated  ;  they  hurried  from  chamber 
to  cliamber,  from  hall  to  hall  in  utter  confusion,  unable  to  de- 
cide on  any  plan  until  the  leading  citizens  poured  in  to  animate 
them :  by  their  advice  all  the  provision  shops  and  markets  were 

*  Ca^'a1canti,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  vii. — Am-     ment.  Rcr.   Ital.   Scrip.,  torn,  xviii., 
in/m^o,  Lib.  XX.,  p.  11 00. — Gio.Cambi,    p.  1182. 
Stor,,  p,  194, — Ncri  Capponi,  Com- 
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soddenlj  and  secretly  emptied  and  the  palace  yictualled  for  a 
siege ;  a  more  manly  spirit  now  excited  the  government  and  eveiy- 
thing  was  prepared  for  civil  war  '^.  Nevertheless  the  media- 
tors, amongst  whom  was  Pope  Eugenius  and  Giovanni  Vitelleschi 
bishop  of  Ricanati,  endeavoured  to  bring  the  insurgents  to  reason 
and  prevent  mischief,  for  the  whole  town  was  full  of  peasantry 
and  armed  followers,  all  ravenous  for  plunder  and  thirsty  for 
blood,  but  unconcerned  about  the  justice  or  injustice  of  their 
cause  or  whom  they  massacred,  and  provided  booty  was  to  be 
had  their  conscience  was  proof  against  any  crime  however  ex- 
ecrable :  "  No  misdeed,'*  says  Cavalcanti,  **  could  be  so  great  as 
]]Ot  to  seem  little  to  their  desires ;  '*  and  this  infamous  crowd 
struck  such  terror  into  the  artificers  and  tradesmen  tliat  their 
shops  were  shut  and  they  remained  quiet,  anxious,  and  discrou- 
tented  f,  for  the  whole  city  was  in  despair  J.  Negotiations 
and  discussions  continued  for  some  time  until  a  final  meeting 
took  place  at  the  papal  residence  :  Ilidolfo  Peruzzi  and  Harba- 
doro  submitted  on  understanding  that  the  recall  of  Cosimo  had 
not  been  brought  into  discussion  by  the  Seignor}-;  liinaldo 
on  the  contrar}',  though  shaken  by  the  coolness  and  defection  of 
his  principal  supporters,  remained  still  obstinate.  That  night 
passed  quietly,  and  next  morning  the  two  former  citizens  were 
pardoned ;  but  Albizzi  had  at  the  pope^s  request  repaired  in 
sullen  and  lonely  grandeur  to  his  palace,  as  unbending  as  ever : 
he  was  received  with  soft  words ;  and  as  Cavalcanti  avers,  cro- 
codiles* tears :  between  persuasion  and  aitifice  his  followers 
were  dismissed,  and  with  a  promise  of  disanning  even  he  liim- 
self  consented  to  remain  a  prisoner  under  papal  protection  S. 
This  and  the  insurgents'  dLSi)ersion  doubled  the  confidence  of 

*  Ncri    Capponi,    Com.   Rcr.     Ital.  artcfici  stavano  cheti   c  lualcontenti. 

Scrip.,  toni.  xviii.y  p.  118*2.  —  Caval-  non   altrimenti  che  8ta  V  asino  alia 

caati,  Storift,  Lib.  x.,  capi.  vii.,  viii.  gmgnuola.^* 

+  Oio.  Cambi,  p.  194.  —  Cavalcanti,  §  Meinorie  della  Citta  di  Fircnzc  da 

Lib.  X.,  cap.  X.  Boniii{«$;ni,  Lib.  ii*^.,  p.  53,  ikv.^O'io, 

Z  **  Like  an  ajtg  in  a  hail-ttonnj^''  is  Cambi^  p.  105, 

our   author^!  elegant  aiwile,      **Qli 
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government  and  troops  of  their  rural  followers  came  pouring  into 
Florence  under  Papi  de'  Medici,  Bartolommeo  Orlandini  and 
other  popu]ar  chiefs,  so  that  every  entrance  to  the  public  square 
was  strongly  occupied  and  all  the  city  teemed  with  armed  men. 
The  return  of  Cosimo  hitherto  unmentioued,  was  now  generally 
discussed;  and  thus  supported,  the  Seignory  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  September  ordered  the  great  bell  to  sound  for  a  parliament 
At  its  deep  and  well-known  tones  the  whole  republic  rushed  in 
arms  to  the  palace :  the  Seignory  accompanied  by  the  episcopal 
mediators  descended  to  the  Ringhiera  whence  the  usual  ques- 
tions were  put,  and  answered  in  the  afi&rmative  by  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  voices  immediately  round  the  Ringhiera; 
nevertheless  the  most  numerous  Balia  ever  made  in  Florence, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  hfty-nine  members,  was  ap- 
pointed *.  This  was  a  strong  representation  of  the  people 
and  in  this  instance  probably  a  fair  one  for  the  immediate  ob- 
ject proposed;  but  foul  or  Mr,  whenever  a  parliament  was 
called  in  Florence  to  create  a  Baha  the  appellants  always  took 
care  to  occupy  every  avenue  to  the  hustings  and  all  the  space 
about  them  with  their  own  staunch  adherents,  armed  or  un- 
armed as  the  case  might  be.  In  this  Balia,  united  with  the 
colleges,  Cosimo  s  recall  was  voted  almost  by  acclamation  on  the 
twenty- ninth  of  September  1434,  one  bold  and  eloquent  young 
man  named  Bartolommeo  di  Cresci  alone  declaiming  with 
daring  energy  against  it,  and  audaciously  offering,  if  any  would 
join  him,  to  pitch  the  gonfalonier  and  eight  priors  from  the 
palace  windows :  several  secret  negatives  appeared,  but  were 
smothered  amongst  the  multitude  of  black  beans  which  carried 
the  all-absorbing  question  f .  l^y  the  same  act  that  created  the 
present  Balia  all  former  ones  from  1393  downwards  were 
revoked  ;  but  though  at  the  pope's  intercession  indenmity  had 
been  promised  to  the  insurgents,  neither  the  government  nor 

*  Oio.  Cambi,  Storia,  p.  1 94.— Caval-     f  Giov.  Cambi.,  p.  1 96.— Oio.  Morelli 
cant}.  Lib.  x.,  capi.  xiii.,  jdx, — Gio.     Ricor.   p.  122. — CaTmlcanti,    Lib.  x., 
Monlli,  Rec.f  p.  122.  ca.'^.xv. 
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the  people  ^vere  indined  to  pass  things  off  bo  smoothly ;  and  the 
GoBimescbi  in  the  teeth  of  this  solemn  promise  which  probably 
flcved  their  party,  and  certainly  the  city  from  ruin,  exiled  without 
scrapie  Rinaldo,  Strozzi,  Peruzzi,  part  of  the  Guicciardini  and 
Gnadagni,  some  of  the  Uzzani,  Barbadoro,  Gianni,  and  many 
odien ;  and  these  proscriptions  were  renewed  from  time  to  time 
after  the  month  of  November,  when  Cosimo  was  already  re- 
turned and  a  new  Seignory  drawn,  or  rather  selected  by  his  party 
Ibir  their  rabid  persecuting  violence  and  vindictive  character*. 
The  members  were  Lando  di  Biliotti,  Piero  del  Benino,  An- 
drea di  Nardi,  Leonardo  da  Verazzano,  Brunetto  di  Pomenico 
Bechaio,  Antonio  d'  Agnolo,  Antonio  di  Masi,  Ugolino  di  Mar- 
telli,  with  Giovanni  Minerbetti  for  their  gonfalonier,  a  man 
described  by  Cavalcanti,  as  more  bold  tlian  rational,  and  who 
loved  discord  better  than  his  country's  good  f.  Near  eighty 
citizens  were  thus  banished,  fined,  imprisoned,  tortured «  or 
otherwise  punished  by  the  vindictiveness  of  faction.  The 
scnitiny  purses  were  diligently  weeded  of  all  enemies,  and  *'  Ac- 
eoppiatari  "  nominated,  by  whom  the  above  Seignory  had  been 
stndiously  selected  I. 

When  Rinaldo  heard  his  sentence,  from  wbich  all  the  feigned 
or  real  remonstrances  of  Eugenius  were  unable  to  shield  either 
him  or  his  companions :  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  with  a  bitter 
smile,  "  Did  I  then  ever  hope  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
"  in  my  country  by  one  who  had  been  driven  from  his  otsti  ?  " 
The  notice  of  his  exile,  sent  as  a  matter  of  form  to  the  pontiff 
called  forth  some  common-place  condolence  and  advice,  to  which 
Rinaldo  contemptuously  answered :  "  0  Eugenius,  Holy  Father ! 
*•  I  marvel  not  at  my  own  ruin ;  but  I  do  blame  myself 
*'  for  trusting  to  the  promises  of  one  who  being  unable 
**  to  aid  himself  could  never  vindicate  the  rights  of  others.    I 


*  Nardi,  delle  litoric  di  Firenze,  Lib.  LU>.  x.,  cap.  xx. 

i^ypw  15.  +  Ibid.,  Lib.  X.,  cap.  ztI. — Amiuirato^ 

t  Oio.  Cambi,  p.  199.— Cavalcanti,  Lib.xx.,  p.  1102. 
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*<  ought  to  have  known  that  the  fluent  tongue  of  your  messenger 
*'  Vitelleschi  was  only  used  to  entice  me  to  disarm.  I  did  know 
"  it  But  love  of  my  country  prevailed !  Let  none  believe  that 
'*'  I  had  not  ample  means  of  resistance  with  the  Guelphic  aid. 
*'  But  because  I  would  not  bathe  the  streets  in  blood,  fill  the  city 
"  with  corpses  and  her  dwellings  with  tears,  I  resigned  myself 
*•  into  your  hands ;  yet  be  ye  assured  that  I  had  my  remedy. 
'*  Niccolo  Piccinino  is  at  hand  with  ample  forces  not  only  to  pro- 
"  tect  me,  but  to  expel  all  my  enemies,  as  they  now  expel  me 
"  from  the  city:  and  to  pay  for  this  I  had  only  to  league  with 
*'  Philip  Maria  Visoonte  and  thus  after  so  many  wars  have 
"  secured  a  permanent  peace.  You  know  well  Eugenius  that  I 
"  believe  this  to  be  a  freak  of  fortune  augmented  by  wicked  men, 
"  and  that  times  may  change  however  unpromising,  and  how  I 
"  or  others  will  be  better  taught  by  this  example;  and  you  know 
**  also  that  as  the  injury  is  more  bitter,  so  much  sharper  should 
"  be  the  revenge.  Behold  the  heavens !  A  long  rain  makes  a 
**  long  drought,  a  hot  summer  a  cold  winter.  But  let  us  quit 
"  this  trifling,  for  I  long  to  be  gone  from  so  bad  a  race  and  labour 
**  for  my  return  with  a  leafy  crown  as  the  conqueror  of  a  faction 
"  so  hateful.  And  to  this  city  I  say  (for  the  shame  of  thy  citi- 
"  zens)  that  I  quit  thee  with  gloiy  and  praise :  because  in  the 
"  many  dignities  thou  hast  given  to  me  I  never  pronounced 
"judgment  against  reason,  nor  ever  >vronged  an  individual, 
"  nor  ever  denied  a  debt,  nor  prolonged  a  suit ;  but  always  to 
**  poor  and  rich,  even  before  the  legal  period,  I  gave  my  judg- 
"  ment.  And  for  thee  0  Florence  I  bore  all  the  weight  of  la- 
"  hour  that  the  cares  of  such  a  city  impose ;  and  as  my  reward, 
"  under  thy  favour, — I  am  expelled  !  Certes  he  who  confides 
'*  in  a  priest's  word,  is  like  a  blind  man  without  a  guide."  He 
then  departed  *. 

The  wheel  of  fortune  had  turned,  and  Rinaldo's  great  rival 

*  Cavalcmnti,  Lib.  x^  cap.  xiz. 
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irfaen  fully  certified  of  his  recal  came  back  like  a  Roman  con- 
meior!     From  Venice  to  Florence  was  a  chain  of 

A.D.  1434. 

lowers;  honours  and  festiyities  met  his  homeward 
iteps,  and  joy  and  gladness  accompanied  him  to  his  native  city  : 
[yosimo  arrived  on  the  sixth  of  October,  dismounted  at  the  pub- 
lic palace,  supped  and  slept  in  the  same  place,  next  morning  he 
nsited  the  pope  and  then  quietly  resumed  his  former  position 
in  the  commonwealth. 

Then  came  all  the  mischiefs  of  a  restoration;  and  fines,  exile, 
imprisonment,  torture,  and  death  ministered  to  the  evil  passions 
)f  an  angiy  faction:  Averardo  did  not  long  eijoy  this  triumph; 
be  died  unregretted  on  the  fifth  of  December,  but  his  spirit  re- 
nained  in  full  vigour ;  and  with  the  exception  of  engaging  his 
riend  Francesco  Sforza  as  captain  of  the  Florentine  armies, 

'osimo  finished  the  year  1434  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of 

)litical  vengeance  *. 


ToTBMPo&AKY  MoNARCRs. — England,  Scotland,  France,  Castile  and  Angon. 

change  since  1428.  (Chapter  xxx.) — Portugal :  John  I.  to  1433,  thenEdward 

•The  Oennan,  Greek,  and  Ottoman  Emperors,  as  in  1428. — Popes,  Martin, 

o  1431,  then  Eugenios  IV. — The  Council  of  Basle,  the  third  Great  Council 

Thurch  Refonnation  lasted  from  1431  to  1438.     It  abolished  Annates  and 

rvations,  and  made  other  reforms. 


tordi  di  Cosimode*  Medici. — Gio.  Cambi,  p.  204. — Ammirato,  Stor.,  Lib. 
.1102-3. 
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BOOK    THE    SECOND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FROM   A.D.    US5   TO    A.D.    1451. 


^OSIMO'S  restoration  is  perhaps  the  most  important  event  of 
Florentine  history,  inasmuch  as  it  curbed  the  turbulence  of 
faction  undermined  what  liberty  existed,  and  gained  a  power 
for  his  family  that  was  never  permanently  lost.     All 
previous  revolutions  were  either  transitory  or  only  mo- 
difications of  a  state  of  things  already  existing,  the  mere  phases 
of  the  political  plcmet  with  more  or  less  of  illumination ;  bat 
from  this  point  the  star  of  Medici  burned  with  a  clear  and 
steady  though  deceitful  light  which  no  subsequent  tempest 
could  totally  obscure.    All  after-events  were  only  consequences 
or  ramifications  of  this  deep  root,  and  every  pretension  to  real 
liberty  withered  in  their  shade ;  it  left  the  outward  form  of  a 
republic  impregnated  with  the  steady  and  permanent  character 
of  absolute  monarchy. 

But  ere  we  proceed  it  may  be  convenient  to  review  the  Flo- 
rentine institutions  in  order  to  judge  more  impartially  of  what 
Cosimo  accomplished ;  what  liberties  he  undermined,  what 
powers  he  destroyed;  what  good,  or  what  evil  were  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  his  successful  ambition ;  for  under  him 
the  future  principality  may  be  said  to  have  been  conceived  and 
^"^nned  and  in  progress  of  nativity. 
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In  contemplatbg  the  stoiy  of  Florence  our  eyes  are  natur- 
ally attracted  towards  the  institutions  of  that  republic  with 
which  she  was  so  often  and  so  intimately  connected ;  the  dark, 
enduring,  and  mysterious  Venice.  Venice  from  a  pure  demo- 
cracj  became  by  a  singular  combination  of  circumstances  one 
of  the  most  exclusive  aristocracies  in  the  world ;  and  became 
so,  broadly  speaking,  without  any  usurpation  of  the  rights  of 
others.  The  first  Venetian  refugees  had  equal  privileges ;  but 
when  time  and  successful  industry  had  bettered  their  condition, 
the  stream  of  emigration  which  had  been  constantly  flowing 
towiaida  the  Lagoons  was  gradually  augmented  and  as  the 
community  enlarged  a  change  in  their  civic  regulations  was 
deemed  expedient.  Hitherto  all  settlers  had  entered  into 
coequal  rights  and  duties  as  they  successively  established  their 
domicile  amidst  the  free  waters  of  the  Adriatic :  but  at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  their  history  the  Venetians  refused  any  longer 
to  oontinue  this  or  give  such  strangers  as  might  thereafter 
arriye  any  political  privileges  beyond  what  were  due  to  them  as 
aubjects ;  namely,  the  protection  of  person  and  property,  and 
perfect  freedom  of  action  in  all  but  state  affairs :  to  these  they 
were  no  longer  admitted  and  thenceforth  became  subjects, 
not  citizens.  A  rapid  increase  of  population,  the  commerce, 
liohea,  power,  and  growing  influence  of  this  community,  gave 
great  value  to  the  original  democracy  which  gradually  became  a 
privileged  and  powerful  class:  primitively  large,  and  identic 
with  the  old  population;  afterwards  small,  from  the  growth 
and  pressure  of  the  new ;  but  condensed  by  that  very  pressure 
into  a  more  strongly  knit  and  compact  body  the  concentrar 
tkm  of  ancient  power,  which  assumed  a  general  empire.  In 
this  there  was  no  infringement  of  others*  claims;  no  usurpation 
of  illegitimate  authority ;  no  encroachment  on  public  liberty  ; 
the  aristocracy  reserved  their  pristine  rights,  but  did  no  more  ; 
they  made  and  enforced  certain  laws  applicable  to  all  who 
aou^t  the  advantages  of  their  government ;  and  Vi  ^tt%xi%<^t^ 
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found  this  conyenient  it  was  with  a  clear  understanding  that 
they  were  not  citizens ;  they  might  demand  protection,  but 
could  hardly  complain  of  injustice. 

Such  is  the  broad  principle  upon  which  rose  the  aristocracy 
of  Venice :  its  details,  policy,  secret  history,  and  early  strug- 
gles for  power,  are  all  foreign  to  this  work  except  as  they 
occasionally  bear  on  the  affairs  of  Florence.      But  there  was  a 
remarkable  difference  between  these  two  states :  imder  their 
DOOE,  their  ten,  their  senate,  their  obeat  council  and  other 
auxiliaries  the  Venetians  worked  silently  mysteriously  and  un- 
changeably:  all  was  veiled:  decrees  went  forth  of  the  sanctuaiy 
but  they  issued  from  an  ideal  being :  they  were  not  the  work 
of  any  single  citizen;  none  proposed,  none   seconded,  none 
opposed  them :  to  the  public  eye  they  were  the  fiat  of  some 
invisible  everlasting  power  without  feelings,  passions,  or  any 
touch  of  humanity :  awful,  severe,  all-seeing,  all-powerful,  but 
not  all-just.       The  exhibition  of  political  talent,  eloquence, 
passion,  virtue,  vice,  or  patriotism ;  whatever  it  might  hare 
been  within  the  political  cloisters;  was  never,  in  matters  of 
domestic  government,  breathed  beyond  them.      The  people 
knew  neither  friend  nor  foe,  for  all  varieties  of  opinion  weye 
fused  into  one  homogeneous  whole  which  alone  went  forth  as 
a  decree  of  the  Venetian  republic :  popularity  was  there  un- 
known to  statesmen :  no  eye  was  on  them,  no  ear  heard  them, 
no  shout  greeted   them,   the  voice  of   pu:blic  opinion  was 
smothered  in  the  Lagoons ;  and  except  as  warriors,  praise  or 
blame  from  their  fellow-citizens  never  influenced  a  single 
action  of  Venetian  statesmen  after  the  final  settlement  of  their 
government.     Hence  the  stem,  searching,  relentless  character 
of  all  their  acts;  and  the  immolation  of  honour,  virtue,  religion, 
moral  dignity,  and  every  gentler  feeling  to  the  murlq^  idol  of 
their  state.     But  in  suppressing  faction  it  secured  strength, 
union,  decisiveness,   and  domestic  peace ;   and  enabled  the 
republic  to  maintain  a  steady  oneness  of  policy,  which  gene- 
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isdng  uniform  movement  and  lastingness,  preserved  it  until 
the  whole  body  becoming  effete  expired  of  mere  imbecility. 

Florence  on  the  contrary  was  all  openness,  fJEiction,  turbu- 
lence, disunion,  and  mutability ;  the  faults  and  virtues  of  her 
sons  were  palpable ;  there  was  no  national,  no  constitutional 
secrecy ;  but  there  was  civil  war,  massacre,  conflagration,  ruin 
of  funilies,  exile,  and  depopulation ;  which  the  Venetians  had 
not.  On  the  other  hand;  in  Florence  men  looked  to  personal 
fiune,  reputation,  popularity,  and  public  opinion  for  advance- 
ment and  support  (although  this  last  was  generally  sectarian) 
and  the  whole  body  of  citizens  had,  or  believed  they  had,  a  part 
in  the  commonwealth.  They  did  in  fact  share  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  magistrates ;  that  is  they  had  the  privilege  of 
electing  them.  But  what  were  those  magistrates  ?  Not  the 
strong  self-acting  movement  of  Venetian  power  that  owned  no 
master  and  made  each  its  slave ;  but  the  flexile  talons  of 
ill-omened  faction.  There  was  in  fact  no  government  in  Flo- 
rence :  there  was  a  rattling  mass  of  powerful  machinery,  ready 
&r  any  impulse  and  never  without  one;  good  if  honestly 
managed,  but  harsh  and  dangerous  in  self  interested  or  un- 
skilful hands.  The  national  spirit  was  called  up  to  give  force 
to  the  commonwealth  and  it  did  so ;  but  the  commonwealth 
had  neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  secure  civil 
liberty  as  we  know  it,  ftom  the  vindictive  fury  of  party  or 
the  tyranny  of  potent  citizens.  There  was  no  balancing 
power;  the  people  were  satisfied  with  that  of  eUcting  their 
magistrates  and  clothing  them  in  popular  authority  without  any 
stipulation  for  their  manner  of  using  it. 

When  Baldaccio  d'Anghiari  was  treacherously  murdered  and 
thrown  from  the  palace  window,  his  corpse  lay  for  nearly  a 
whole  day  in  the  public  place  where  it  fell,  and  although  he 
was  a  friend  of  Neri  Capponi,  the  most  influential  man  after 
Cosimo  in  Fbrence,  and  an  old  and  valued  general  of  the 
lepoblic,  few  thought  it  Btraage;  enough  that  t]h!d  ^^^ 
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had  done  it,  some  secret  necessity  was  supposed,  fear  acted  its 
usual  part  with  friends  and  none  else  ever  troubled  themseWes. 

Yet,  with  a  mutability  beyond  example  in  domestic  afiSsuis, 
the  foreign  policy  of  Florence  was  as  constant  and  prudent  as 
that  of  Venice  in  regard  to  the  l}alance  of  power  and  general 
condition  of  Italy :  true,  the  fear  of  Milanese  dominion  as  it 
more  nearly  afiected  themselves  was  the  moving  spring,  and 
when  their  own  ambition  held  the  scale  the  balance  often 
wavered.  But  to  judge  better  of  these  institutions  it  may  be 
useful  to  examine  their  powers,  as  well  at  least  as  our  scattered 
and  imcertain  records  will  permit,  for  many  things  are  alluded 
to  by  Florentine  writers  as  then  of  common  notoriety  which  are 
now  incomprehensible. 

The  extreme  jealousy  amongst  both  Venetians  and  Floren- 
tines of  their  so  much  boasted  liberty  would  naturally  lead  us 
to  the  modem  notion  of  that  word,  even  now  in  many  countries 
but  ill  understood  and  therefore  not  duly  appreciated;  but 
where  thought  even  was  almost  fettered,  as  at  Venice,  could 
there  have  been  any  real  liberty  ?  Neither  thought  nor  tongue 
were  shackled  at  Florence,  and  so  far  they  were  free  ;  but  no 
individual  or  his  property  were  safe  from  the  vengeance  of  a 
powerful  enemy ;  a  poor  Florentine's  house  was  not  his  castle, 
his  possessions  were  not  his  own,  nor  was  even  his  life,  though 
harmless,  always  to  be  counted  on  when  faction  needed  its 
sacrifice :  witness  Baldaccio's  fate  which  as  will  hereafter  be 
seen  mainly  originated  in  the  private  malice  of  an  Orlandini. 
The  Florentine  magistrates  could  oppress  the  weak  but  were 
bearded  by  the  strong ;  they  could  assist  one  faction  to  crush 
another ;  but  could  hardly  prevent  it  if  they  would,  for  they 
themselves  were  always  partisans  and  often  tools  in  the  hands 
of  others.  We  have  seen  that  besides  heavy  and  unequal  taxes, 
an  early  source  of  Florentine  discord  was  the  ambition  of  rich 
men  to  govern  as  a  body  and  the  higher  wish  of  some  amongst 
thew  to  rule  alone  and  individually.    In  opposition  to  this  vfOB 
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the  desire  of  the  lower  classes  to  preyent  such  usurpation  and 
acquire  for  themselves  a  degree  of  civil  liberty  free  from  pri- 
vate oppression  which  woidd  relieve  them  from  illegal  masters ; 
while  that  of  the  middle  classes  when  they  existed  was  in  addi- 
tion to  enjoy  those  legitimate  honours  and  employments  to 
irtuch  their  position  entitled  them.  The  great  object  of  good 
government  is  to  gratify  these  natural  desires  and  many 
others,  without  public  injury,  collision  of  classes,  or  undue  pre- 
pondeiance  in  any  order  of  the  state ;  but  this  was  not  achieved 
bj  Florence. 

Frederic  II.  upheld  the  Ghibeline  aristocracy;  but  at  his 
death  the  Florentines  asserted  and  established  their  liberty 
under  new  forms  of  popular  government,  yet  so  awkwardly 
that  it  begat  infinite  discontent  directed  as  it  was  against  the 
nobles  especially  the  Ghibelines  who  had  previously  been 
omnipotent  in  Florence.  They  natiurally  watched  their  opportu- 
nity and  under  the  auspices  of  Manfred  regained  authority  with 
a  wide-spread  banishment  of  Guelphic  families :  but  intent  on 
power  they  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  people  ;  and 
when  fear  ultimately  compelled  them  to  attempt  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  all  parties  by  a  popular  government  it  was  too  late,  for 
they  were  immediately  expelled  by  a  great  national  movement. 
The  citizens  being  anxious  for  peace  recalled  every  exile  and 
they  came,  but  had  learned  no  wisdom ;  their  passions  and  preju- 
dices were  in  full  force ;  old  quarrels  broke  out  afresh  and  no 
man  seems  to  have  arisen  who  was  equal  to  the  task  of  restor- 
ing tranquillity  by  the  establishment  of  a  wise  constitution. 
It  would  indeed  have  been  an  arduous  one  where  the  same 
spirit  of  domination  possessed  the  whole  aristocracy  and  the 
people  were  as  yet  not  sufficiently  exasperated  to  feel  their  full 
power,  or  sufficiently  experienced  to  use  it  with  moderation. 

Benewed  insolence  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  former 
soon  after  produced  the  gonfaloniership  of  justice  as  a  curb; 
then  came  the  law  of  the  Divieto  which  spread  -{liXxViVie  \iQtkr 
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ours  over  a  wider  surface  and  prevented  tlie  nobles  from 
petuating  them  in  their  own  £Eunilies  :  many  other  regulat 
followed  in  succession,  but  every  step  was  a  quarrel ;  the 
was  divided  against  itself  ;^two  fierce  parties  with  antagc 
interests  were  in  constant  strife ;  there  was  no  union  bu 
external  war ;  the  people  were  insulted  and  oppressed  in  e 
private  transaction,  against  laws  which  were  sharp  enoug 
irritate  but  insufficient  to  control  *. 

These  evils  brought  out  Giano  della  Bella  and  his  "  C 
nances  of  Justice  *'  which  were  too  harsh  even  as  a  punishm 
yet  with  strong  provocation :  they  did  not  succeed,  for  i 
were  a  penal  sentence  against  delinquents  with  arms  in  t 
hands ;  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  a  powerful  m 
an  attainder;  the  punishment  of  existing  innocence,  an 
children  yet  unborn.  Indefinite  punishment  for  finite  ci 
is  injustice ;  yet  Giano*s  honest  indignation  blinded  him  to 
true  character  of  his  work  and  noble  families  were  at  < 
excluded  from  the  Seignoiy,  besides  other  degradations, 
power  given  to  increase  the  number  of  delinquents  at  will.  I 
tary  force  was  necessarily  added  to  give  vitality  to  law,  and 
thousand  civic  guards  were  placed  at  the  gonfalonier  s  disp 
The  severity  of  this  act  produced  more  fury  than  obedie 
more  restraint  than  respect ;  yet  Giano  meant  well ;  he  g 
rously  and  fearlessly  repelled  oppression  and  the  blow  hit  I 
but  recoiled  on  his  own  head  :  he  was  banished ;  tumults 
lowed,  and  there  was  a  partial  restoration  of  rights  to 
aristocracy.  Soon  after  came  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  factions, 
they  proved  the  weakness  of  Florentine  institutions  by  alio' 
private  quarrels  to  swell  into  public  war  and  national  calac 
The  pacification  effected  by  the  Cardinal  of  Prato  lasted 
a  moment ;  his  creation  of  gonfaloniers  of  companies  anc 

*  It  hu  been  ^rell  said  bj  Landor,  in    Utw  is  on  the  poor ;  its  thathw 
huJmoffinarylHalogueSyhxxtaXlxximg    on  the  rich."* 
io  EngUnd,  Huit  •*  the  kamd  of  the 
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his  restrictive  laws  against  the  oriatocraicj  were  iasufficietit  to 
main  mi  n  the  peace  even  while  he  legisbud  ;  and  ere  he  quit- 
ted Florence  all  was  again  in  commotion,  and  soon  after  in 
arms.  His  labours  were  e:iclusive,  seclarian,  partial ;  and 
inspired  no  eoniidenee  i  blood  and  confla^rution  were  t!ie  com- 
ments on  his  work,  and  sevyntcen  hundred  houses  were  con- 
sumed in  the  stru^le !  Afterwards  the  drawing  of  magistrates 
by  lot  was  introduced  and  the  two  councilB,  of  the  People  and 
Community  created :  then  the  Duke  of  Athens  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  commonwealth  and  presenllj  became  its  tyrant, 
bat  was  forthwith  expelled  by  the  united  atrength  of  every 
faction.  This  restored  liberty,  justice,  peace,  and  a  momenfa 
good  fellowship  between  the  nobles  and  people :  the  lull  was 
brief ;  discord  ^aui  burst  forth  and  civil  war  once  more  thun- 
dered in  the  streets  of  Florence.  The  Bardi,  Frescobaldi, 
and  other  clans  were  fiercely  driven  from  their  homes  and  the 
nobles  reduced  to  complete  and  final  subordination.  The 
other  extreme  of  society  then  rose  up,  and  the  sedition  of  the 
Ciompi  reigned  paramount  for  three  years  :  Georgio  Scali  the 
people's  champion  was  subsequently  beheaded  and  the  fire 
mastered ;  but  with  partial  bursts  and  sudden  explosions  from 
the  ruins.  The  Popolani  Grassi  now  resumed  their  authori^  ; 
but  suspicion  was  abroad ;  no  confidence  connected  man  with 
man,  and  fear  was  ever  on  the  watch  lest  fortune  should  place 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  antagonists:  when  this  oc- 
curred it  was  jealously  wrested  from  them  on  trifling  pretences 
as  happened  to  Alberti  BJid  Magalotii  in  J387,  Then  followed 
a  recal  of  exiles  and  the  etrong  government  of  Maso  degli 
Albizzi ;  rigoroua  and  severe  at  first,  afterwards  comparatively 
gentle  and  popular,  but  at  all  times  able  :  Niccolo  da  Uzzano 
had  continued  this  to  more  than  half  a  century's  duration  when 
his  setting  sun  beheld  the  rise  of  Cosimo. 

In  contemplating  such  a  state  of  perennial  turbulence  and 
misrule  with  all  their  immendoned  evils,  v«  can  Bcaxu^*^ 
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wonder  at  the  Florentines  being  finally  wearied  and  disgosted; 
and  hailing  the  man  who  would  restore  peace,  though  at  the 
expense  of  their  so-called  liberty,  as  the  "Father  <tf  fail 
Country."  Up  to  this  period  there  were  always  two  partiei  in 
Florence,  one  of  the  great,  the  other  of  the  people :  by  the 
Qreat,  in  the  beginning  was  meant  the  nobles ;  after  whose 
downfjol  the  principal  burgher  families  stepped  into  their  polity 
cal  position  and  under  a  more  popular  name  followed  a  similar 
course  of  insolence  and  oppression,  but  with  greater  imponitj. 

The  '*  People  "  must  not  be  understood  as  the  mere  popor 
lace,  who  were  no  more  in  the  civic  institutions  of  Floreooe 
than  menial  servants  in  a  private  fsimily ;  they  were  necessaij, 
but  had  no  voice  nor  any  political  rights  in  the  commonwealth. 
The  "  People  "  was  that  portion  of  the  poorer  citizens  with  civic 
rights  or  civic  responsibilities  who  were  opposed  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  rich  and  powerful ;  in  other  words  to  the  **  Great,*' 
They  were  not  only  that  multidude  which  did  not  share  in  the 
public  government  and  yet  possessed  something  or  exercised 
some  trade  in  the  city ;  but  many  others  besides  who  did  pa^ 
ticipate  in  the  magistracies^  All  these  in  common  desired 
liberty ;  or  more  strictly  speaking  protection  in  their  private 
affairs  from  the  tyraany  and  arrogance  of  the  great ;  but  the 
last  portion  cherished  the  further  hope  of  a  more  frequent  par- 
ticipation of  public  honours,  and  of  subordinate  political  power 
as  a  means  to  that  end.  The  middle  class  if  it  can  fairly  be 
called  80,  during  the  meridian  of  aristocratic  sway  was  com- 
posed of  the  principal  popular  families ;  but  they  soon  became 
a  virtual  aristocracy  though  despised  as  such  by,  and  totally 
distinct  from  the  ancient  nobility. 

At  first  therefore  there  seems  to  have  been  no  middle  class 
properly  so  called,  for  the  populace  as  an  extreme,  were  never 
considered  part  of  the  commonwealth  nor  cared  for  by  any 
party,  and  the  people  came  into  immediate  contact  wi^  the 
higher  orders  whether  ancient  nobles  or  Popolani  Grassi,  but 
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rongfaly,  not  courteously*.  The  result  iraa  a contmoal  struggle 
lietween  a  body,  compoaed  of  rank  dignity  and  intelligence,  re- 
sn&Tced  by  riches  and  insatiable  for  power;  and  a  humble 
though  numerous  mass  of  poorer  citizens  who  felt  its  misuse  and 
panted  for  emancipation :  thence  CTerlasting  strife  and  often 
die  submission  of  both  to  the  command  of  a  stranger,  such  as 
the  Duke  of  Athens  and  others.  Still  the  two  parties  retained 
their  balance ;  for  when  the  people  ruled,  one  powerful  citizen 
frequently  defied  all  the  potency  of  goreniment  and  with  the  aid 
of  firiends,  clients,  and  hm  own  resources  audadously  defended 
himself;  tnisdng  if  too  hard  pressed  to  the  general  support  of 
his  class.  From  this  preponderance  of  individual  power  and 
general  balance  of  parties  it  followed  that  the  strong  oppressed 
the  wec^ :  for  had  that  of  the  people  been  superior,  the  noble- 
man who  bad  no  moral  scmples  about  robbing  his  neighbour 
would  still  have  refrained  through  fear  of  the  law  had  the  law 
been  efficient.'  but  this  rarely  occurred. 

A  middle  class  of  citizens  ;  or  what  may  for  distinction  be  so 
designated ;  did  spring  up  in  Florence  from  the  popularieiQg  of 
noble  fomihes ;  (probably  those  which  aro  sometimes  called 
"  Spieeiolati,"  as  detached  from  the  ancient  stock  and  yet  not 
united  with  their  adopted  order)  and  also  from  the  promotion 
of  some  popular  families  by  Cosimo,  of  which  more  anon ;  but 
principally  from  those  who  being  eligible  to  the  m^istracy,  yet 
from  choice  and  other  reasons  lived  retired  and  aloof  fr'om 
faction  as  well  as  from  insult  and  injury,  if  they  could  accom- 
plish it ;  yet  sometimes  wished  to  enjoy  the  civic  honours  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  It  seems  probable  that  many  of 
those  called  "  Scioperati,"  who  entered  so  Irequently  into  the 
pnblic  magistracies,  belonged  to  this  class  and  exercised  some 
modifying  influence  over  the  violence  of  party  spirit. 

The  "  PUbt  "  or  lowest  classes,  as  already  said  had  no  civic 
rank ;  they  possessed  no  real  properly  and  lived  from  hand  to 

*  DoaUo  Oiannatti  delta  Republics  FiorentiD^  Ia\s.  i.,  cap.  i.,  V>  ^^' 
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mouth  by  manual  labour ;  but  they  loved  quiet,  because  com- 
motion stopped  trade,  and  then  they  starred:  their  tumolti 
were  from  want,  hard  task-masters,  and  misrule ;  or  its  consa- 
quences  as  affected  themselves.  According  to  Giannotti  if  quiet 
reigned  amongst  the  higher  classes  of  Florence  the  people  wen 
never  tumultuous,  and  unless  excited  by  their  superiors  in  rank 
and  reputation  were  rarely  so  at  any  time*.  The  sedition  of 
the  Ciompi  was  probably  the  unintentional  work  of  Salvestio 
de'  Medici  and  others  who  thus  excited  a  really  suffering  and 
therefore  inflammable  people,  and  then  were  imable  to  oontrol 
them.  The  poor  could  not  obtain  their  reasonable  desires  and 
therefore  revolted ;  for  people  are  attached  in  general  to  those 
governments  that  afford  such  gratification,  or  which  they  believe 
afford  it :  the  Florentine  poor  desired  no  compidsory  masters 
but  the  laws  or  the  magistrates  who  represented  them ;  thej 
sought  impartial  justice  and  had  no  further  ambition :  the  mid- 
dle classes,  or  rather  the  people,  had ;  they  as  already  renuu^ed 
looked  to  legitimate  honours  and  office ;  and  the  highest  class 
to  arbitrary  rule.  In  Florence,  generally  speaking,  only  the 
last  succeeded  and  that  partially,  but  attended  by  tumult  and 
difficulty  :  the  result  of  all  was  discontent  with  excessive  and 
general  excitement  so  that  any  change  became  palatable. 

The  principal  defects  of  Florentine  institutions  up  to  Cosimo*8 
return  were  what  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  describe.  These 
institutions  were  composed  in  the  first  place,  of  the  **  Seignory," 
namely  a  Gonfalonier  of  Justice  and  eight  **  Priors  of  the  Arts"  or 
"  of  Liberty : "  of  two  auxiliary  "  Colleges,"  one  of  twelve  Buono- 
mini  the  Other  of  sixteen  Gonfaloniers  of  Companies,  and  alto- 
gether named  "  The  College"  or  more  generally  the  "  Seignoiy 
and  Colleges  "  the  latter  being  a  sort  of  counsellors  to  the  former. 
Then  came  the  Senate,  which  varied  in  name  and  number  from 
1343  to  1404,  and  seems  to  have  been  identical  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  Two  Hundred.    Besides  these  were  two  greater  councils: 

*  Dojiato  Giannotti,  Delia  RcpuU\c»¥\oTC\x\Aiva,\A\>.\.,ca^,  v.,  p.  58-9. 
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People,  composed  exclusively  of  Popolani;  and  that  of 
nity,  or  Commoii  Council  which  sdmitted  both  people 

Inferior  magistracies  will  be  noticed  elsewhere, 
lination  of  b1)  m^istracies  which  at  firat  nas  open, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  more  select  body  called  the 
"or  scrutiny;  and  the  act  ofselecdon  to  fill  the  grand 
denominated  "  SguUtinare"  or  scmtinisiiig ;  because 
er,  qualities,  and  pretensions  of  the  candidates  were 
£tj  investigated.  This  vras  theoretically  good,  bat 
re  described  as  evil  and  corrupting ;  for  this  ceremony 
«  only  every  three  or  five  ^eais  and  being  secret, 
dates  for  the  public  magistracies  whose  names  once 
i  purses  (and  this  seems  always  to  have  been  well 
une  negligent  of  their  conduct ;  for  honesty  in  those 
rs  only  to  have  been  practised  as  iar  as  it  was  the 

Ail  laws,  decrees,  or  provisions  of  any  kind, 
blic  or  private,  proposed  in  the  Seignoiy  were  obliged 
3ved  by  tbe  colleges,  senate,  and  finally  by  the  two 
councils  *. 

0  seemed  theoretically  good,  but  as  the  priors  were 
at  it  frequently  happened  that  one  Seignory  was  of 

the  next  of  another,  or  perhaps  a  mixture  of  both ; 
.leges  partook  of  the  same  mutable  and  motley  cha- 
leradventure  diifered  altogether  from  the  Seignory : 
suable,  a  tyrannical,  or  a  divided  government  turned 
ace  directed.  Hence  also  the  many  evik  so  fre- 
lated  in  these  pages  as  the  exclusive  results  of 
id  hence  the  permanent  despotism  of  Cosimo  who 
ulers  and  dispensers  of  life  and  death.     In  order  not 

1  convenientinstrument  he  cbose  the"  ^Moppwtffri" 
isly,  besides  other  means  hereafter  te  be  mentioned, 
(TO  creatures  were  sure  to  form  the  bulk  of  erery 
magistracy  in  the  state.     Cosimo  here  only  practised 

udi,  Su>M  dells  CilU  dj  Firenu,  Lib.  io,  pp.  II,  12,\S. 
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the  lessons  his  enemies  had  taught  him,  the  actual  political  arli 
of  Florentine  statesmen ;  but  he  did  it  on  a  great  scale,  ivith  a 
harder  hand,  a  heavier  purse,  and  a  bolder  conscience  thin 
any.  No  people  can  pretend  to  more  freedom  than  the  libertj 
of  dubbing  themselves  slaves  where,  (even  when  uninfluenced  bj 
&ction)  the  pleasure  of  six  citizens  out  of  nine  was  in  manj 
cases  law,  and  could  destroy  or  pardon  as  they  listed.  "  Wi 
are  the  Law  and  the  Judge"  cried  the  prior  Guido  Magalotd 
to  Cosimo  himself  when  he  wanted  to  save  an  innocent  woman 
and  child  from  destruction !  And  Cosimo  bowed  meekly  to 
the  rule  for  he  intended  to  practise  it. 

Although  the  general  decrees  of  the  Seignory  where  eveiy 
measure  began  had  also  to  pass  other  councils,  they  were  yet 
rarely  opposed,  and  much  despotic  authority  was  assumed  by 
them  in  individual  cases  even  to  the  instant  deprivation  of 
life  :  their  power  was  feared  and  fearful,  and  only  depended  on 
themselves  to  be  tjnrannical,  as  it  commonly  proved. 

The  Bdik  or  Decemvirate  of  War  was  another  power  of 
enormous  streugth  and  amazing  amplitude:  seven  citizens 
could  there  moke  peace  or  war  impose  the  most  grinduig  con- 
tributions, or  form  any  regulations  they  pleased  to  carry  out 
their  views ;  and  even  raise  armies  to  unlimited  numbers,  or 
only  limited  by  the  public  credit  and  resources  of  which  they 
were  the  managers ;  and  all  without  control.  Considering  the 
far-reaching  consequences  of  war  even  in  its  mildest  form,  bat 
at  that  time  peculiarly  horrible ;  no  nation  could  call  itself  free 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  such  powers,  unless  it  were 
proved  to  be  with  the  general  national  consent  and  not  by  the 
intrigues  of  a  faction ;  and  even  then  it  was  only  the  liberty  of 
ruining  and  ensla\'ing  tliemselves  and  their  posterity. 

To  direct  this  formidable  engine  Cosimo  made  use  of  the 
"  Specchio  "  as  already  told,  and  so  gained  extensive  influence 
if  not  always  a  majority  in  that  coimcil.  This  was  before  his 
exile ;  for  afterwards  tilings  were  more  shortly  and  effectivelv 
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aged  ;  but  it  served  to  enconrage  war  and  consolidate  bis 
onal  influence,  and  though  the  country  was  disgraced  and 
ged  CoBimo  prospered ;  yet  all  this  mischief  could  be 
ted  by  seven  citizens  without  control  or  responsibility*. 

necessity  for  such  &  board  arose  out  of  the  ephemeral 
ire  of  the  Seignory  which  allowed  no  time  to  carry  on  any 
nded  operation  whether  external  or  domestic,  and  neces- 
j  exposed  state  secreta  to  the  knowledge  of  a  rapid  succes- 

of  chief  magistrates  who  in  their  retirement  from  office 
lit  neither  be  discreet  nor  honest 
1  domestic  matters  the  evil  of  this  system  was  glaring :  each 

Seignory,  eager  to  distinguish  its  ephemeral  existence  by 
e  attractive  performance  hurried  forward  every  affiiir;  their 

followed  each  other  with  the  rapidity  of  a  blacksmith's 
mer ;  a  few  favourite  materials  were  hastily  worked  up  for 
nonce  and,  finished  or  unfinished,  left  to  their  fiite  with  the 
ceding  government;  but  no  regulated  warmth  in  constant 
m  remained  to  temper  and  anneal  society  or  improve  its 
■acter, 

he  college  of  gon&loniers  created  by  the  cardinal  of  Prato 
the  defence  of  liberty,  that  is  of  the  people  against  the 
,t,  was  generally  composed  of  young  men  and  frequently 
d  with  more  violence  than  judgment ;  imbued  like  eveiy 
(T  magistracy  with  the  passions  of  the  day,  they  were  often 
e&re  told,  the  authors  of  oppression  and  tumult  and  causers 
inch  mischief,  for  it  was  a  powerful  and  reputed  office  and 
lily  coveted.  In  one  of  the  many  plagues  that  devastated 
ranee ;  probably  that  of  1348  when  few  would  remain  there 
he  purposes  of  government,  a  remedial  law  vvas  passed  which 
lered  evety  citizen  ineligible  to  office  whose  graudiather  had 
sat  or  his  name  been  seen  (or  "  Veduto  ")  amongst  those  lia- 
to  be  drawn  for  the  "  Tre  Maggion  "  as  they  were  called, 

is  the  Seignory  and  the  two  colleges.    Many,  who  voii\& 
■  OiuBoH^  itO*  Xep.  Fior.,  Lib.  a.,  of.  v.,  p.  7B,  &c. 
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Otherwise  have  fled  were  arrested  by  the  wish  of  secaiing  tint 
right  for  their  posterity  and  it  was  of  iufinite  service  to  Coeiiao, 
who  by  means  of  his  influence  could  at  pleasure  infringe  this 
law  and  virtually  nominate  them  all ;  wherefore  the  whole  citf 
paid  court  to  him  not  only  to  accomplish  their  own  but  evea 
their  infant  children's  nomination. 

These  infant  magistrates  were  not  new  in  the  history  of  Flo- 
rentine faction,  but  the  system  was  perhaps  more  securely,  and 
certainly  more  permanently  organised  by  Cosimo,  and  thus  the 
*'  Defenders  of  Liberty ; "  as  the  gonfiEdoniers  of  companies 
affectedly  caUed  themselves ;  became  the  mere  handmaidens  d 
despotism.  The  gonfalonier  of  justice  had  no  greater  voting 
power  than  the  priors,  but  he  had  the  priWlege  of  presiding  over 
them  and  every  other  council  at  his  pleasure :  this  right  was 
given  in  order  to  form  a  session  of  the  Seignory  independent  of 
their  Proposto  or  diurnal  president  in  case  of  his  refusing  at 
any  time  to  propose  necessary  measures,  a  circumstance  that 
faction  rendered  of  frequent  occurrence.  Thus  the  gonfalonier 
although  only  equal  in  authority  was  superior  in  dignity  and 
official  influence  to  all  the  Seignorial  magistrates;  and  as 
they  and  all  the  other  courts  were  despots  in  their  line,  and 
generally  tyrannical,  he  also  must  have  had  the  power  of  being 
so,  for  none  deliberated  without  hira  if  he  wished  to  attend 
and  their  decrees  were  liis  :  wherefore  it  follows,  that  although 
he  could  not  compel  he  influenced  every  one,  and  they  in  a 
manner  depended  on  him.  Hence  the  gonfiedonier  of  justice 
really  governed  the  state,  because  by  means  of  the  Seignoiy 
and  colleges  he  could  carry  any  measures  and  not  only  arrest 
the  proceedings  of  other  magistracies  but  altogether  prevent 
their  deliberations.  For  this,  says  Giannotti,  he  liad  only  to 
humour  the  Seignory  and  colleges  and  profess  himself  a  staunch 
defender  of  liberty  against  the  great,  (which  in  Florence  was  as 
sure  a  catch- word  as  Church  and  State  once  was  in  England)  and 
If  supported  by  them  he  became  omnipotent.  But  without  such 
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management  success  was  rare  and  difficult ;  for  if  he  worked  by 
£EiYOur  of  the  *'  Ten  **  alone  he  displeased  the  priors  and  colleges, 
and  through  them  the  citizens,  as  the  former  would  complain  of 
neglect  and  slight  both  by  him  and  the  Balia,  and  the  latter 
would  echo  it ;  and  according  as  this  system  was  skilfully  fol* 
lowed  or  ne^ected  so  was  the  gonfalonier  popular  or  otherwise. 

The  office  being  so  ephemeral  great  constitutional  mischief 
oo«ild  not  ensue,  yet  much  particular  injury  and  private  tyranny 
was  practicable  and  practised  ;  but  when  one  private,  irrespon- 
Bible,  and  extraneous  power,  like  Cosimo's,  brought  an  irresis- 
tible and  permanent  influence  to  bear  on  every  magistracy ;  or 
rather  when  every  magistracy  was  his  own  creature  and  worked 
like  puppets  to  his  will,  it  became  a  permanent  though  invisible 
monarchy  *. 

These  were  some  of  the  radical  evils  that  generated  misrule 
and  general  discontent  in  Florence  and  spoiled  its  character  as 
a  free  nation,  for  republics  are  seldom  free  except  for  licentious- 
ness. But  to  these  evils  may  be  added  the  great  length  and 
cost  of  law-suits  and  the  general  corruption  of  law  :  the  rich 
and  powerful  influenced  both  civil  and  criminal  justice  publicly 
and  privately  as  suited  their  interest  or  faction  ;  plaintiff  and 
defendant  were  often  ruined  together  after  long  years  of  litiga- 
tum  ;  strangers  who  had  the  misfortune  to  get  into  the  Floren- 
tine courts  lifted  up  their  hands  and  cried  in  amazement  *'  Is 
tkii  liberty  f"  and  some  of  the  noblest  of  native  fjEUoilies  had 
beoi  reduced  to  destitution. 

In  this  state  of  things  Cosimo  returned,  an  angry  vindictive 
ddef  with  a  still  more  vengeful  crew  to  keep  his  passions  upper- 
most :  he  had  been  ill-used,  he  was  the  people  s  leader  and  idol, 
and  soon  banished  almost  all  their  greatest  enemies  of  the 
opposite  &ction ;  few  remained  but  the  insigniflcant  or  abjectly 
labmissive  or  those  who  shrunk  into  obscurity  and  oblivion  at 
hb  frown.     The  people  rejoiced  at  their  enemies'  discom^lMt^ 

♦  Gianaottfy  Delh  Rep.  Fiorentj  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  viii.,  p.  94. 
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and  Cosimo  i^as  finally  hailed  by  a  public  decree  as  **Pai>bs 
DELIA  PATBrA."  The  father  of  that  country  which  he  depopQ* 
lated  by  the  most  numerous  proscription  ever  known  in  Fk^ 
rence  even  in  its  wildest  periods,  and  which  has  been  compared 
only  with  those  of  Sylla  and  the  triumvirate ;  for  blood,  althou^ 
not  profusely  spilt,  and  when  shed,  perhaps  it  was  with  some 
show  of  justice,  yet  blood  was  not  wanting  to  satiate  Cosimo's 
vindictiveness  and  the  vengeance  of  his  exasperated  followen. 
Boninsegni  and  Cavalcanti  give  us  the  names  of  more  than  s 
hundred  families  either  exiled  or  rendered  incapable  of  officOi 
without  counting  all  the  individuals  of  houses  which  are  only 
named  collectively,  and  apparently  innocent  of  any  crime  except 
that  of  relationship  with  the  chiefs  of  an  antagonist  fiEu:tion*. 

The  nobles  of  his  o^vn  party  he  made  Popolani,  but  excluded  j 
all  others  by  a  sweeping  edict  prohibiting  them  thenceforth  I 
from  the  enjoyment  of  any  public  oflBco  whateverf:  this  tt  Ir 
will  be  seen  hereafter  was  a  sagacious  act,  and  coUatendlf  I* 
strengthened  by  his  intimate  connection  with  the  Italian  states  *  - 
which  enabled  him  to  ])aralyse  all  his  enemies'  efforts  to  returo. 
One  result  of  this  searcliing  i>ersecution  was,  that  in  Florence, 
which  had  been  previously  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the 
third  order  of  citizens  already  mentioned  became  moulded  and 
augmented  in  several  wa}^.     First,  those  great  families  which 
submitted  to  Cosimo  necessarily  reduced  their  former  magnifi- 
cence and  sank  down  somewhat  nearer  to  the  more  social  level 
of  popular  eijuality ;  and  without  throwing  off  that  inexpree- 
siblc  delicacy  of  tastos  and  manners  inherent  to  gentle  blood, 
and  thus  losing  themselves  in  the  common  crowd,  they  main- 
tained a  neutral  position  somewhere  between  their  former  statkm 
and  present  necessities.  Secondly,  Cosimo  ennobled  many  popu- 
lar families  ;  that  is,  he  advanced  them  from  the  Minor  to  the 

•  Cavalcanti,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  xvi.  and  xx.  — Nerli,  Comment., Lib.  iii. — Hgnottii 

— Bonlnsi'gni,  Mcmoric  dolla  Cilta  di  Stor.  Tos.,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  x.,  p.  54. 

FJrenzCf  Libro  ii**,p.56.— Mttcc\uavc\\\,  "V  Boniuacgni,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  61.  i 

Lib.  v.— ^ardi,  Istor.  Fior.,  U\).  i^  1 
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Miyor  Art3,  which  amongst  other  advantages  rendered  them 
eligible  to  more  of  the  superior  offices  of  state  than  before. 
These  citizens  without  shouldering  the  nobles  and  great  Popo- 
lani  still  rose  above  their  former  station  and  increased  the 
numbers  of  this  detached  class  of  society.  Thirdly,  many  other 
great  families  although  not  forced  to  retire  yet  having  in  this 
rerolation  lost  political  power  and  influence  and  being  neces* 
sarily  excluded  from  public  employment,  soon  found  themselves 
deserted  by  old  adherents ;  wherefore  they  also  dwindled  to 
oompaiatiTe  insignificance  and  augmented  this  new  order  of 
ettizens.  Thus  but  few  fiEunilies  remained  who  were  not  Cosimo's 
friends  and  creatures  and  many  of  these  with  diminished  great- 
ness, but  all  subservient. 

The  mainspring  of  sedition  was  also  slackened  by  weakening 
the  great  Popolani,  diminishing  their  means  of  oppression,  and 
even  their  power  of  resistance  to  the  people,  of  whom  Cosimo 
the  declared  champion.  The  management  of  the  former 
thus  fiadlitated ;  that  of  the  latter  became  comparatively 
Qasj  because  they  were  not  generally  ambitious  to  govern  but 
did  look  for  quiet  and  protection  ;  and  both  these  they  had  in 
the  beginning  from  Cosimo  *. 

Bo  fieur,  if  we  consider  these  results  alone  in  comparison  with 
feregone  times  and  independent  of  the  severity  that  produced 
them,  Coeimo*s  advent  to  power  was  eminently  beneficial,  for 
■othing  could  be  worse  than  the  former  state  of  distraction  in 
Fbrence;  but  to  accomplish  it  the  people  were  decimated. 
**  Better,"  exclaimed  the  inexorable  Cosimo  to  a  friend  who 
expostulated  with  him  on  the  exile  of  so  many  citizens  and 
BoUe  &milie8,  by  which  said  the  latter  "  this  city  will  be  deso- 
'*  lated,**  ^*  Better  have  a  desolated  than  a  lost  city,  and  as  to 
**  the  diminiUion  of  citizens"  he  contemptuously  added  *'  there 
•*  need  be  no  alarm,  for  with  seven  or  eight  yards  of  scarlet  we 
**  can  daily  make  enough  of  them.'*    Alluding  to  the  scatle^l 

•  Anuttinto,  Lib.  xxi,,  p.  L — Giannotti,  Lib.  i.,  cap.  v.,  p,  hZ. 
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cloaks  worn  in  those  days  by  Florentine  citizena'*'.  Oonmo 
doubtless  felt  that  a  new  system  required  new  men,  and  mm 
who  depended  on  his  fayour  alone  for  their  advancement ;  henoe 
a  number  of  Florentine  famiUes  rose  with  the  Medici  from  the 
inferior  trades  to  subsequent  distinction,  and  even  at  that  mo- 
ment showed  a  strong  front  against  the  noble  Popolani,  who 
were  treated  with  such  rigour  that  the  ascendant  faction  feared 
a  general  union  amongst  them  in  opposition  to  Cosimo. 

To  subdue  them  more  effectually  and  at  the  same  time  cob- 
ciliate  the  ancient  nobles  their  hereditary  enemies,  he  restored, 
as  Albizzi  had  before  proposed,  almost  all  the  latter  to  popular 
rights,  and  amongst  them  the  historian  Cavalcanti.  The  few  who 
were  excluded  from  this  benefit  remained  in  a  more  helpless  con- 
dition than  before,  for  they  were  rendered  ineligible  to  any  office 
in  the  commonwealth ;  and  even  the  more  fortunate  of  those 
restored  could  not  aspire  to  the  Seignory  for  ten  years.  Thus  by 
a  present  benefit  and  the  prospect  of  complete  emancipation  the 
support  of  a  powerful  body  was  secured  for  ten  years  without  im- 
mediately clothing  them  in  much  or  dangerous  authority  f . 

This  brief  review  it  is  hoped  will  help  us  to  enter  with  more 
facility  on  the  second  great  epoch  of  Florentine  history,  the 
Medician  ascendancy;  for  though  the  republic  lasted  nearly 
a  century  in  form  and  name  and  outward  feature,  and  with  its 
institutions  apparently  imtouched,  its  story  becomes  almost  that 
of  the  Medici ;  and  subsequently  identified  with  it  until  the 
extinction  of  that  dynasty. 

Cosimo  became  gonfalonier  of  justice  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary 1435,  and  his  triumph  as  already  said,  was  followed  by 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  exiles,  admonitions,  and  persecu- 
tions ;  not  from  politics  alone  but  from  rapacity,  cupidity,  and 
all  the  evil  passions  springing  out  of  clanship  and  private  in- 

*  Ammirato,  Stor.  Fiorent,  Lib.  xxi.,  — Ammirtto,  Stor.  Fior.,  Lib.  xxL,  vol, 

vol.  ill.,  p.  4. — Bruto,StoriAFior.,  Lib.  iii°,  p.  4. — Cavalainti,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  xx. 

L,  pp.  42,  43.  — Rinaldo  as  we  have  seen  would  have 
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flnence  linked  vitb  power  ambitioQ  and  revenge.  Some  blood 
too  flowed,  for  during  the  gon&lonierahip  of  Neii  Capponi,  in 
1436,  Antonio  di  Bernardo  Guadagni  and  four  other  citizens 
we  decapitated.  Amongst  the  latter  were  Zenobi  Belfradelli, 
Uichele  and  Cositno  Barbadoro  and  Antonio  Pierozzi,  the  three 
fint  quitting  tbeir  place  of  exile  bad  gone  to  Venice  and  having 
been  fiinnd  plotting  with  Pierozzi  were  to  the  disgrace  of  that 
state  delivered  up  to  punishment  at  the  demand  of  Florence 
abd  onmercifully  though  not  illegally  executed  *.  Others  were 
camdapmed  to  death  but  saved  by  Cosinia  who  declared  that  he 
would  not  hare  his  gonfolomership  stained  with  blood;  hut 
man;  of  ihe  possessions  belonging  to  the  opposite  faction  were 
sold  at  a  low  price  to  his  partisans  and  this  gave  Iresh  zest  to 
persecution  |. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Albert!  and  all  others  huiished  by  the 
Alhizzi  were  recalled ;  the  name  of  every  suspected  person  was 
removed  from  the  purses  and  replaced  by  that  of  a  partisan  ; 
all  judges  of  life  Mid  death  were  excliMively  chosen  from  the 
chiflb  of  the  ascendancy,  and  a  decree  passed  agmnst  any  exile's 
retnm  after  his  term  was  expired  unless  thirty-four  out  of 
tldrty-seTen  votes  were  fiivonntble  in  a  government  of  the  most 
deadly  enemies !  All  correspondence  with  exUes  was  for- 
ludden ;  every  sign,  every  custom,  every  word,  thai  displeased 
the  ruling  lacdon  was  severely  punished  ;  and  where  no  cause 
existed  for  persecution  the  parties  were  ruined  by  contribu- 
Uons  levied  expressly  for  thai  purpose ;  so  that  ere  long  the 
whole  of  their  antagonists  were  either  beheaded  exiled  or  ruined 
by  Coeimo'sparty,  besides  those  thatdied  in  banishment.  And  to 
bold  all  suspected  persons  in  terror,  power  over  life  and  property 
waa  given  to  the  Otto  della  Qnardia  who  were  authorised  to 
poniab  not  only  overt  acta  of  sedition  but  any  intemperate  ex- 
pressions displeasing  to  Gosimo  and  his  supporters. 

For  external  security  alliances  were  formed  with   Bamft, 

•  Ammnlo,  Ub.  xxi^  p.  7,  toI.  iH.    f  OiTiileuti,  lib.  x.,  *»¥•  i-"^  .  ?-^^^- 
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Milan,  and  Venice ;  peace  having  been  signed  and  a  league 
made  in  August  1435,  between  those  powers,  under  an  engage- 
ment that  if  any  one  of  them  waged  war  on  another  all  three 
powers  were  immediately  to  attack  the  aggressor ;  all  other  con- 
ditions remaining  as  before  this  outbreak. 

Thus  were  the  lives  and  happiness  of  whole  nations  sacrificed! 
War  was  not  felt  by  sovereigns  or  by  soldiers ;  the  poor  alone 
suffered:  two  armies  manoeuvred,  encountered,  struggled  a 
while  as  if  for  exercise  in  almost  pre-concerted  movements ;  and 
then  one  dispersed :  prisoners  were  taken^  examined,  ao^  ran- 
somed, and  the  adjacent  country  plundered;  the  dweUings 
burned,  the  harvests  ruined,  and  the  people  muniered !  And 
thus  ended  war,  without  gain  or  glory !  And  then  came  peace 
with  general  impoverishment  and  no  security ! 

Two  rival  schools  of  arms  occupied  Italy  at  this  period :  the 
"  Braccesca"  or  those  who  had  learned  war  imder  Braccio  da 
Montoni,  and  the  "  Sforzesca  "  or  the  pupils  of  his  rival  the 
first  Sforza.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  was  his  son  the  cele- 
brated Francis  Sforza  afterwards  Duke  of  Milan ;  and  Niccolo 
Piccinini  and  Fortebraccio,  a  nephew  of  the  elder  Braccio,  were 
chiefs  of  the  former*.  To  one  or  other  of  these  schools  all  the 
various  bands  of  condottieri  attached  themselves  but  that  of 
Sforza  from  his  expected  marriage  wiUi  Bianca  Visconti  was  in 
most  favour,  yet  Sforza  became  the  General  of  Florence  while 
Piccinino  remained  faithful  to  Milan  !  About  the  beginning  of 
1435,  and  during  the  gonfaloniership  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici 
Giovanna  II.  Queen  of  Naples  died  and  left  her  kingdom  to 
Regnier  Duke  of  Anjou,  but  Alphonso  or  Alonso  King  of  Ara- 
gon  then  in  Sicily  and  hivited  by  the  barons,  attempted  to  get 
possession  of  the  throne.  The  lords  of  Aiyou's  party  demanded 
Visconte  s  assistance  and  imder  his  auspices  a  Genoese  squadron 
defeated  and  captured  Alphonso,  his  son,  and  nine  galleys  in 
July  off  the  island  of  Ponza  after  a  battle  that  lasted  from  sun- 


rise  to  sunset,  the  capliTea  were  sent  by  Philip's  desire  to  Milan 
and  Alpbonso  soon  convinced  him  that  his  true  policy  vpa  to 
keep  the  French  out  of  Itsly  instead  of  assisting  a  prince  of 
that  nation  to  establish  himself  there.  PhiUp  became  his 
fiiend  and  gave  him  his  liberty  without  ransom,  at  which  the 
Genoese,  who  hated  Alphonso,  were  bo  indignant  that  they 
revolted  from  Milan,  and  under  Francesco  Spinola  succeeded 
in  regaining  their  independence  :  an  offer  of  their  alliance  was 
made  to  Florence  who  accepted  it,  and  by  so  doing 
irritated  Viseonte  and  induced  him  to  listen  to  some 
propocddons  of  Hinaldo  degli  Albizzi  *.  Hi"  anger  was  further 
inflamed  at  seeing  Genoa  admitted  in  May  1436  as  a  member 
of  the  confedency  by  both  Venetians  and  Florentines  and  sup- 
plies of  men  furnished  her  in  consequence :  this  breach  of  the 
league  was  justified  in  the  opinion  of  those  states  by  FhiUp's 
attack  on  Alpbonso,  because  according  to  its  conditions  he  was 
not  to  interfere  in  Neapolitan  politics +. 

But  wheresoever  lay  the  r^ht,  war  seemed  inevitable  eape- 
dally  ss  llinaldo  was  at  Viseonte 'a  elbow  ejcasperating  him 
against  Florence,  where  as  he  asserted,  a  strong  party  of  nial- 
oontents  vere  ready  to  support  him  :  PhUip  had  already  sent 
Piocinino  against  Genoa  with  snbsequent  instmctiona  to  harass 
Flnence  as  if  on  his  owu  account  in  order  to  encourage  the 
malcontents,  and  this  republic  opposed  Cristofano  da  Lavello 
die  Milanese  commander,  first  by  Taliano  and  afterwards,  when 
Piccinino  entered  Lucca  in  tLe  b^inning  of  October,  by  Sforza 
'  himself.  The  latter's  head-quarters  were  about  Pontedera ; 
Piodnitto  demanded  a  passage  for  his  troops  towards  Naples 
vhera  Luigi  del  Vermo  had  already  gone,  which  being  refused  he 
hangfatily  threatened  to  force  his  way ;  whereupon  Sforza  ad- 
Tanced  and  being  nearly  matched  they  remained  watching  each 

'CMtuuo,  lit.  di  Napol!,  Lib.  it.  Comm.  Rer.  lul.  Scrip.,  tDtn.  iTiii., 
ud  xtL,  tdIi.  ii°  uhI  iii'.i-Hunlar^  p.  1184. — Ammitsto,  I^b.  KXk.,f .  'i. 
Ansali,  Anno  H3i. — Xai  Ofpoai,    f  Amminto,  Lib.  xli^  p.  S. 
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Other  until  the  twenty-second  of  December  when  Nioocdo 
began  hostilities  by  scouring  the  country,  taking  Santa  Mam 
di  Castello,  and  finally  investing  Barga.  Florence  who  at  the 
pope's  request  had  hitherto  avoided  breaking  the  peace,  now 
sent  troops  to  defend  that  place  and  repulsed  the  Milanese 
with  some  dishonour  to  their  general  under  the  walls  of  Barga 
in  February  1437  *.  This  victory  at  which  Neri 
Capponi  commanded  the  Florentines  under  Sforza, 
forced  Piccinino  to  retreat  and  saved  the  mountain  of  Piatoia 
from  devastation. 

In  April  with  nine  thousand  men  and  a  hundred  war-can 
and  bombards  he  invested  Santa  Maria  in  Castello  and  planting 
one  of  these  engines  (which  cast  a  stone  of  530  lb.  troy)  against 
it  he  in  four  shots  brought  down  a  strong  tower  from  its  base 
and  the  place  surrendered.  Piccinino  hearing  of  these  things  and 
seeing  his  troops  wasted,  retired  to  Lombardy  where  he  was 
more  wanted  against  the  Venetians  f.  After  this  Sforza  and 
Neri  Capponi  made  r^pid  progress :  Camaiore,  Massa,  Yiareggio, 
Carrara,  Moneta,  Lavenza,  and  Sarzana  successively  fell :  the 
siege  of  Monte  Carlo  was  begun  and  the  place  soon  reduced ;  all 
the  Lucchese  contado  was  wasted ;  the  citizens  of  Lucca  wanted 
provisions  but  were  stout  in  defence  of  liberty ;  and  neither  the 
destruction  of  their  com,  the  cutting  down  of  vines  olives  and 
other  fruit  trees,  the  plunder  of  cattle,  nor  the  conflagration  of 
villas  and  hamlets  could  induce  them  to  think  for  a  moment  of 
yielding.  Meanwhile  Venice  had  taken  up  the  war  in  Lom* 
bardy,  but  disgusting  her  captain  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  he 
resigned,  and  strong  applications  were  made  for  Sforza :  this 
was  an  awkward  demand ;  for  trusting  to  the  Venetians  finding 
work  for  Visconte  beyond  the  Po  the  Florentines  had  resolved 
to  renew  their  designs  on  Lucca  whose  reception  of  Piccinino 
gave  them  a  fair  pretext ;  but  the  real  reason  of  this  design 
was  Cosimo*s  ambition  to  illustrate  his  government  with  some- 

•  Neri  Capponi,  pp.  1184-45. — Ammirato,  Lib.  xx.,  p.  8. 
f  Neri  Capponi,  p.  W^b. 
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tbing  as  brilliant  and  beneficial  to  Florence  as  the  conquest  of 
Pisa  under  that  of  the  Albizzi^. 

Sforza  who  had  long  aspired  to  something  above  a  mere  con- 
dottieio  beeame  mtimate  with  Cosimo  bj  whose  support  and 
the  &Toar  of  his  promised  bride  he  hoped  to  share  some  of  the 
Pake  of  Milan's  territory  if  not  his  whole  dukedom  as  the 
latter  had  no  legitimate  issue :  knowing  however  that  fear  alone 
brong^t  forth  the  promise  and  that  fear  alone  would  secure  its 
performance,  he  determined  by  an  apparent  imion  with  Yis- 
conte*s  enemies,  but  not  drawn  too  closely,  to  keep  himself  in  a 
formidable  position  with  respect  to  Philip,  yet  free  enough  to 
change  when  his  own  intertot  required  it.  For  this  reason  he 
had  stipulated  with  Florence  not  to  cross  the  Po,  and  she  was 
more  unwilling  to  part  with  him  at  the  moment  of  her  projected 
conquest  because  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  Venice  was 
against  it:  nevertheless  the  Florentines,  fearful  of  driving 
her  to  a  reconciliation  mih  Yisconte  who  would  then  assist 
Lucca,  determined  to  comply  when  Sforza  had  reduced  all  the 
Lucchese  strongholds;  but  to  gain  his  own  consent  was  also 
necessaiy,  and  this  he  was  urged  to  give  in  a  private  letter  to  the 
Seignory,  by  which  Venice  would  be  quieted  and  Sforza  himself 
not  bound  to  more  than  he  wished,  as  a  private  promise  could 
never  annul  a  public  treaty.  His  conquests  therefore  continued 
uninterrupted  until  the  whole  Lucchese  territory  was  subdued 
and  Lucca  itself  so  closely  blockaded  that  all  supplies  were 
stopped :  in  October  he  met  the  Venetian  deputies  at  Reggio, 
refused  to  make  war  beyond  the  Po  and  returned  to  Tuscany : 
here  however  he  became  equally  restive  and  refused  to  stir 
against  Lucca  imless  Florence  procured  his  arrears  of  pay  due 
from  Venice :  Cosimo  from  his  extreme  popularity  in  that  capital 
was  chosen  as  ambassador  on  this  service  and  he  went  the  more 
willingly  from  his  anxiety  to  conquer  Lucca  f . 

•  Amminto,  Lib.  xxi.,  p.  P. — Ibid,  pp.  8, 10,  \\. 
fAmminto,  Ldb,  xxi.,  pp.  9, 10. 
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But  though  honoured  as  an  exile  he  fiGdled  as  an  envoy  be* 
cause  Venice  had  already  dismissed  Sforza  for  refusing 
to  pass  the  Po  and  denied  him  his  salary:  the  Floren- 
tines however  would  have  paid  this  as  well  as  their  own  share, 
but  he  also  wanted  the  support  of  Venice  and  she  refused  both : 
Sforza  then  threatened  to  join  Philip  whose  offers  were  large, 
and  again  was  Cosimo  employed,  but  with  as  little  success,  so 
he  repaired  to  Ferrara  and  entreated  the  pontiff's  interference. 
Giuliano  Davanzani  succeeded  him,  but  Venice  was  still  inexo- 
rable and  Sforza  joined  Visconte  in  March  1438.  In  the  follow- 
ing April  he  was  the  mediator  of  a  peace  between  Florence, 
Milan,  and  Lucca  by  which  the  latter  was  left  free  with  a  circuit 
of  six  miles  and  Florence  kept  her  conquests.  The  duke  was 
moreover  bound  not  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  Tuscany  or 
Eomagna  by  his  agreement  with  Sforza,  who  feared  for  his  own 
dominions  in  the  latter  neighbourhood ;  but  by  a  stratagem  of 
Piccinino  and  an  affected  quarrel  with  Philip  the  pope  was  de- 
ceived, and  Visconte  8  troops  overran  all  that  country  his  object 
being  to  insulate  the  Venetians  and  recover  Brescia  and  Ber- 
gamo*. Florence  and  Sforza,  whom  Philip  had  been  deceiving 
throughout,  were  astounded  at  this  sudden  outbreak,  and  in 
1439  their  connexions  with  Venice  were  renewed  and  prepara- 
tions made  for  a  fresh  war  against  the  Duke  of  Milan  f .  This 
went  on  languidly  until  Neri  Capponi  persuaded  Sforza 
*  to  cross  the  Po  in  June  when  a  brisk  trial  of  skill  took 
place  between  him  and  Piccinino:  Sforza  was  baffled  in  his 
attempts  to  relieve  Brescia  but  gave  his  adversary  a  complete 
discomfiture  at  Tenna  on  the  Lago  di  Gardo  in  November.  Pic- 
cinino escaped  in  a  sack  carried  on  the  back  of  a  strong  soldier 
and  then  with  wonderful  activity  rallying  a  few  troops,  fell 
suddenly  on  Verona  and  captured  the  town :  three  citadels 
remained  and  Sforza  promised  to  recover  it  if  only  one  held 

*  Poggio,  Lib.  vii.y  pp.  208,  9, 10. — Neri  Capponi,  p.  1187. — Amroirato,  Lib* 
xxL,  p,  13.  \  Amii^xftXA,  Va\^.'s.il\.)^\>.  13,  14. 
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out :  he  peifanned  this  pramiae,  and  the  allies  retired  to  winter 
quartfis*. 

CiMimo  again  became  gonfalonier  of  justice  for  the  two  first 
monthaof  1439,  and  his  official  dignitjmas  made  illustrious  by 
the  removal  of  the  pope  and  council  of  Ferrara  to  Florence :  Eu- 
genins  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Bologna  in  148S  and  could 
no  longer  bear  the  insolent  encroacbments  of  the  council  of 
Basle  which  in  143T  had  not  only  summoned  him  to  appear 
before  it  as  a  culprit  but  in  November  1439  created  Amadeus 
Duke  of  Savoy,  (who  had  abdicated  the  throne  and  turned  monk) 
a  pope  under  the  name  of  Felix  V.  Previous  to  this  however, 
having  been  driven  by  the  ph^e  from  Ferrani,  and  Bologna 
being  in  Piccinino's  hands  he  removed  to  Florence  accom- 
panied by  the  Greek  Emperor  John  Palteologus  and  the  Patri- 
arch, viith  a  large  suite  of  ecclesiastics,  for  the  purpose  of  healing 
the  schism  between  the  eastern  and  western  churches:  the 
Arminiens  were  at  the  same  time  reconciled  and  many  car* 
dinals  created  from  alt  nations  to  correct  the  baneful  influence 
of  an  anti-pope  f. 

In  1440  Philip  resolved  to  defendLombardy  by  carrying  war 
beyond  the  Apennines  into  Tuscany  and  La  Marca;  to  this  he 
vaa  urged  not  only  by  Piccinino  but  by  Rinaldo  degU 
Albtzzi's  strong  representations  of  the  internal  state  of 
Florence  which  he  assured  bim  was  ready  to  receive  the  exiles  with 
open  arms  if  strongly  supported ;.  Besides  this,  the  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  Giovanni  Vitelleschi  who  governed  the  pope,  a 
cruel  unscrupulous  man  notorious  for  his  ambition,  love  of  war 
and  licentiousness ;  commanded  bis  army  with  absolute  power 
throi^hout  the  ecclesiastical  states.  This  man  commenced  an 
intrigue  with  Visconti  apparently  through  hatred  of  Sforza 
who  had  defeated  him  in  La  Marca ;  and  because  both  Vene- 
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tiaos  and  Florentines  had  incurred  his  anger;  the  latter  by 
her  conduct  towards  Albizzi,  and  the  other  exiles  whose  safetj 
he  had  guaranteed ;  but  he  had  also  cheated  both  Venice  and 
Florence  and  hated  them  for  complaining  to  Eugenios  who 
showed  him  their  letter  which  Yitelleschi  was  not  the  man  to 
leave  long  unanswered.  He  therefore  offered  to  join  Picdnino 
with  all  his  forces,  and  as  Poggio  asserts  and  others  believed, 
even  intended  to  murder  Eugenius  himself  and  seize  on  the 
kevs  of  Heaven*. 

These  things  determined  Philip ;  and  Piccinino  accordinglj 
crossed  the  Po  in  February  vnth  six  thousand  horse  to  form  a 
junction  with  Manfred!  of  Faenza  and  then  proceed  into  Tus- 
cany. Neri  Capponi  and  Davanzati  heard  of  this  movement  at 
Ferrara  on  their  way  to  Venice  and  gave  instant  notice  of  it  to 
government :  tlie  Seignory  referred  them  to  Sforza  whose  pre- 
sence was  anxiously  desired ;  but  still  thoir  instructions  were 
not  to  urge  him  against  his  own  judgment  as  Florence  could 
manage  without f.  The  two  ambassadors  joined  the  Venetians 
in  pressing  him  against  his  own  inclinations  to  remain,  as  Gat- 
tamelata  his  lieutenant  had  lately  become  paralytic  and  there 
was  nobody  to  succeed  him.  Sforza  in  fact  knew  and  suspected 
Vitelleschi  and  therefore  trembled  for  the  fate  of  La  Marca  and 
his  other  possessions ;  and  the  conjuncture  became  still  more 
dangerous  by  the  defection  of  the  Malatesti  who  joined  Piccinino 
after  receiving  the  pay  of  Florence  for  a  thousand  meu-atrarms ; 
moreover,  the  Marquis  of  Este's  son  joined  Philip  Visconte 
with  all  his  followers  although  already  paid  by  Florence,  scorn- 
fully telling  her  officers  that  they  might  deduct  the  amount 
from  his  father  s  shares  in  their  national  funds.  To  make  up 
for  all  this,  intercepted  letters  in  cipher  were  brought,  or  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  Montepulciano  which  revealed 
though  indistinctly  all  Vitelleschi  s  treachery,  and  Luca  Pitti 

•  Muratori,  Annali. — Poggio,  Lib.  vii.,  pp.  228-9. 
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«u  instantly  despatched  to  Rome  with  orden  from  Eugenius 
to  Antonio  fiado  captain  of  Saint  Ai^elo  to  take  him  alive  or 
dead.  This  was  no  ea^  task,  hot  it  was  effected  bj  stratagem 
and  the  cardinal  received  a  deep  wound  during  the  scuffle: 
while  the  surgeon  was  in  the  act  of  probing  it  Luca  Pitti  as 
Ammirato  tells  ns,  struck  the  instrument  into  his  brain  and 
he  expired  on  the  spot !  Others  say  he  was  poisoned,  and  others 
again  that  his  Ufe  was  taken  differently ;  bat  he  was  promptly 
removed  iu  tome  manner,  to  the  great  relief  of  his  holiness 
and  of  Florence*. 

The  pope's  physician  who  was  patriarch  of  Aquilea  then  took 
chai^  of  the  army  which  instantly  marched  to  the  defence  of 
Ttiaeany  with  six  thousand  men  of  all  arms  and  this  event  de- 
cided Sforzo,  so,  vrith  some  remainii^  anxiety  for  La  Marca,  be 
detached  a  thouaand  men-at-arms  under  Neri  Capponi  to  reen- 
force  the  Flmvntines.  Meanwhile  Niccolo  Piccinino  after  a 
repulse  in  the  mountain  pass  of  San  Benedetto  as  he  attempted 
to  enter  Tuscany  by  the  Montone,  tried  the  equally  strong  one 
of  Marradi  which  might  have  been  as  easily  defended ;  but 
Bartolommeo  Orlandini  who  commended  there  with  absolute 
power  OS  Florentine  commissary  lied  shamefully  before  him  and 
left  all  the  Mugello  and  even  Florence  itself  open  to  bis  arms  |. 
Excursions  were  immediately  made  as  far  as  Fiesole  and  over 
those  hills  to  Poate-a-Sieve  and  Remolt ;  and  some  soldiers 
even  crossed  the  Amo,  so  that  cattle  and  peasantry  were  driven 
in  t«  Florence  for  shelter. 

While  the  country  was  thus  exposed  all  within  Florence  was 
qoiet,  the  lower  classes  were  attached  to  Cosimo  and  the  inte- 
feats  of  the  great  were  identified  with  him,  so  that  the  molcon- 
twts  did  not  raise  a  finger  altiiough  Rinaldo  and  almost  all  the 

•  Nudi,  Stor.  Fior.,  Lib.  f,  p.  1 1.—  t  Neri  Cqipmi,  p.  1 193.— Ammlniio, 

Cinkwiii,  Lib.  xir.,  ap.  iii.— Man-  Lib.  xii.,  pp.  23,  4,  5.— Foi.'gio,  Lib. 
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exiles  were  in  Piccinino*s  army  *.  Nevertheless  apprefaensioDS 
of  eveiy  kind  were  rife  in  the  city,  and  it  was  at  first  be- 
lieved  that  the  peasantry  and  rural  town-population  would 
through  rebel  influence  deliver  the  strong  places  into  bis 
hands,  because  throughout  those  classes  any  appeanmoe  of 
civic  commotion  spread  great  joy  and  they  considered  them- 
selves the  more  fortunate  in  proportion  as  greater  discord 
reigned  in  the  capital.  Their  popular  saying  was,  that  "  War 
amongst  the  wolves  gave  quiet  to  the  lambs" j-.  Such  was 
the  gentle  rule  of  that  republican  government  over  its  ruial 
subjects  !  Again,  a  rising  of  the  internal  malcontents  if  Piod* 
nino  were  to  attack  the  town  would  have  proved  a  serious  and 
almost  irreparable  disaster  and  hence,  though  terror  reigned  in 
their  hearts,  the  government  assumed  a  firm  aspect  and  did 
not  even  show  the  force  they  really  had  in  the  city  lest  the 
people  should  discover  their  alarm  and  the  disaffected  gather 
courage  to  revolt.  Arms  were  denied  ydth  equal  firmness  to 
the  people  lest  the  sword,  if  once  drawn,  might  not  so  easily 
return  to  the  scabbard :  those  conscious  of  undue  severity  were 
now  most  cowardly  while  the  lesser  tyrants  acted  with  prudent 
boldness. 

Micheletto  was  recalled  from  La  Marca;  Pietro  Gian-Paulo 
Orsini  posted  at  the  gate  of  Son  Gallo ;  Niccolo  Gambacorta 
da  Pisa  who  had  repulsed  Piccinino  at  San  Benedetto,  and 
Pietro  Torello  occupied  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  and  every  other 
measure  of  present  safety  was  adopted  by  them.  Cosimo  de' 
Medici  prepared  for  the  worst  and  expected  a  second  exile, 
"  It  is  better  for  the  republic,"  said  he,  "  that  1  should  go, 
than  subject  the  citizens  to  such  peril."  And  so  strong  was 
this  resolve,  that  Neri  Capponi,  according  to  Cavalcauti,  (though 
the  former  does  not  liimself  mention  it)  haste ued  before  day- 
light to  the  gate  of  San  Gallo  which  being  shut,  ho  called  out 

*  Ammirato,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  24. 
f  **La  gucrra  de*  lupi  g<:ucnxi^Qjcv  VnVnn  %U  aijacUi,'* 
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to  the  Tvarder  to  tell  Orsini  from  him  that  he  must  be  careful  of 
his  own  honour  *  and  the  people  s  safet}'  for  Niccolo  and  all  his 
men  were  near  the  gates ;  but  above  all  things  he  was  to  have  a 
hundred  horse  ready  for  Cosimo's  security  alone.  And  this 
alarm,  sajs  Cavalcanti,  arose  from  Gosimo  s  consciousness  of 
the  wicked  deeds  that  had  been  done  by  others  in  his  name, 
and  which  he  was  either  constrained  unreservedly  to  approve, 
or  shut  his  eyes  upon ;  for  all  his  remonstrances  were 
met  by  the  hct  that  these  people  had  restored  him  to  his 
country  and  that  he  was  beholden  to  thetn,  not  they  to  hwi ; 
and  thus  was  he  compelled  to  sanction  in  silence  their  wicked 
doings.  The  alternative  was  plain  to  an  honest  man,  but  Co 
simo  did  not  choose  to  take  it ;  for  ambition  in  him  was  stronger 
than  virtue,  independence,  or  humanity.  Audacity,  fear,  and 
severity,  divided  public  opinion  and  made  confusion  in  their 
councils:  some  wished  to  imprison  all  suspected  persons: 
others  to  come  to  terms  with  the  enemy ;  others  again  to  re- 
store the  exiles  and  send  Piccinino  away  in  peace  :  there  was 
no  unanimity  until  Puccio  Pucci,  seeing  the  danger,  rose  and 
in  an  animated  speech  restored  spirit  and  confidence  to  the 
government ;  and  Pietro  Paulo  Orsini  was  finally  appointed  to 
the  supreme  military  command  f. 

Tired  of  this  trifling  warfare  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  sig- 
nalising himself  in  the  Mugello  the  Milanese  general  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Francesco  di  BattifolH  Count  of  Poppi  to 
occupy  the  Casentino,  and  passed  into  that  province  with  his 
whole  army.  This  branch  of  the  Guidi  family  had  almost 
always  been  staunch  adherents  of  Florence,  and  Francesco 
himself  was  at  the  very  time  her  commissary  for  the  Casen- 
tino :  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Rinaldo  s,  and  yet  was  said 
to  have  betrothed  his  beautiful  daughter  Gualdrada  to  Cosimo  s 
son  Piero :  after  having  consented  to  this  marriage,  Cosimo  as 

*  Onim  ^ras  at  this  moment  very  an-    f  Cayalcanti,  Storia,  lib.  i^.,  ca^,  fi\.\ 
jnitljr  suapcctcd  b/  Ote  citizetu.  Lib,  xiv.,  cap.  xxiv. 
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we  are  told,  vas  persuaded  by  NeriCapponiuid  other  cdtizem; 
who  dreaded  such  alliances  with  feudal  lords  aad  atnmgen; 
to  break  the  engagement,  aud  so  made  a  bitter  eaemy  of  Count 
Francesco  di  Poppi  *.  However  this  may  be  his  reasons  were 
priTata  and  bis  anger  led  to  dishonour  and  to  ruin. 

Bibbieiia  and  Romena  were  soon  c^tured  by  Picdnino, 
the  latter  with  retaUatiTe  cruelty,  and  all  the  Casentino  occu- 
pied. San  Niccolo  on  the  Solano,  a  tributary  of  the  Amo  near 
Foppi,  was  closely  besieged  and  every  interceptod  fugitive 
thrown  back  into  it  from  the  " BriceoU"  or  Catapults;  but 
under  the  gallant  Morello  it  held  out  for  one-and-thirty  days 
and  only  surrendered  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May  when  ev^ 
means  of  defence  were  exhausted. 

Morello  had  been  a  poor  inhabitant  of  Poppi  where  his 
mother  was  still  living  at  the  time  of  the  siege:  he  had  also  been 
wild  in  youth,  had  disobeyed  the  law,  and  became  a  banished 
man  ;  but  attracted  by  the  military  pomp  which  be  beheld  in 
all  directions,  like  the  first  Sforza  he  quitted  the  mattock  and 
gave  himself  to  arms.  His  reputation  must  have  been  good, 
for  the  "  Ten  of  War"  had  intrusted  him  fvitb  the  protection 
of  San  Niccolo  and  a  garrison  of  a  hundred  aud  twenty  nwn, 
and  he  performed  his  task  most  gallantly.  At  length  the 
Count  of  Poppi  bethought  him  of  an  expedient.  He  sent  the 
aged  mother  of  Morello  Iwund  in  cords  and  chains  as  a  culprit 
close  under  the  walls  of  Sau  Niccolo  aud  offered  her  life  to  him 
with  honours,  and  rewards,  aud  restoration  to  his  countij,  if 
he  would  oniy  surrender  the  castle.  In  this  trying  moment 
the  youag  man  gave  a  noUe  yet  fearful  answer :  he  felt  that 
no  private  interest  should  shake  his  allegiance  to  the  country 
or  obstruct  his  duty  as  a  soldier,  and  said;  "  Life  is  short  even 
"to  the  young,  to  the  old  still  shorter;  but  a  good  name  is 
"  everlasting ;  wherefore  I  choose  eternal  fame  rather  than 
"  prolong  the  fen  remaining  days  of  an  aged  mother.    Go  bock 
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"  utd  tell  the  Count  tliat  I  would  rather  be  coatjnued  to  live 
"  an  tu^ust  and  crael  man  than  I  should  be  called  a  traitorous 
"  and  B  cowardly  one  "*. 

The  defence  of  this  post  gave  fiill  time  for  preparation  in 
Florence,  and  Piccinino  after  wasting  the  summer  without  any 
real  adrantage ;  after  failing  to  acquire  the  Seignoiy  of  Perugia, 
and  to  get  possession  of  Cortona  b;  treachery,  and  Cittil  di 
Castello  by  force ;  was  suddenly  recalled  into  Lombardy  where 
8£»za'a  success  overcame  all  Visconti's  opposition.  The  papal 
army  had  now  arrived  under  Lodovico  Patriarch  of  Aquilea  and 
the  whole  allied  force  amonnt«d  to  about  nine  thousand  men 
of  all  arms  nominally  commanded  by  Piero  Giau-Paulo  Orsini, 
who  had  orders  not  to  molest  Piccinino  in  his  retreat.  The 
Ifttter  was  eager  for  battle  to  counterpoise  a  recent  victoiy 
gained  by  Sforza  between  Ord  and  Soocino  on  the  fourteenth 
of  June,  after  having  relieved  Brescia  and  crossed  the  Mincio, 
besides  numerous  other  advantages  over  the  Milanese  generalf- 

The  Florentines  had  occupied  Anghiari  a  town  about  four 
milea  distant  from  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Tiber  and  on  a  low  range  of  bills  dividing  the  valleys  of  the 
Bovara  and  that  nver.  Piccinino  was  aware  that  but  little  dis- 
cipline existed  in  the  enemy's  army,  and  mach  disagreement 
between  the  three  commanders.  Micbeletto  Attendolo,  Orsini, 
and  the  Fatriarch  of  Aquilea :  he  also  knew  that  it  was  their 
enstom  (o  remain  under  arms  until  noontide  while  their  forag- 
ing portiea  were  out,  and  then  to  disperse  and  amuse  themselves 
withoat  any  attention  to  discipline :  wherefore  he  settled  to 
adraace  in  the  afternoon  accompanied  by  two  thousand  of  the 
inbabitaiits  of  San  Seixitcro  who  joined  for  tbe  sake  of  pillage. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June  as  Micheletto  was  reconnoitre- 
it^  the  country  towards  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  he  observed  a  Ught 
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end  distant  dust  which  graduallr  increaaing  convioced  him 
that  Picciiiiiio  vas  at  hand ;  immedk(«l,y  giving  the  ttlftmi  he 
hnatencd  with  hia  own  divisiou  to  occupj'  a  bridge  in  front  of 
the  position  which  he  foresaw  would  he  the  principal  point  of 
contention.  Thia  bridge  crossed  the  torrent  Gora*  whoae 
hanks  were  steep,  and  protected  the  whole  front  of  tlie  allies  : 
Micheletto's  promptitude  gave  time  for  arming  and  placing  the 
troops  in  order  of  battle :  their  position  was  on  the  right  bank 
of  tlie  torrent  to  the  right  and  left  of  Michelelto  who  remained 
as  a  centre.  Orsiai  occupied  the  latter  station  with  the  Flo- 
rentine army  and  commissaries  Neri  Gapponi  and  Bemar- 
detto  de'  Medici.  The  Patriarch  and  his  army  formed  the 
right  wing,  and  Ihe  infantry  were  posted  along  the  steep  banks 
of  the  Crora  to  protect  the  flanks  in  case  the  enemy's  caralry 
succeeded  in  crossing  it  bejond  them.  This  deposition  was 
Bcarcely  completed  when  Picciuino's  advanced  guard  charged 
furiously  oil  the  bridge  but  were  driven  back  with  great  gal- 
lantrj- :  more  troops  came  up,  charge  after  charge  followed  with 
variiius  success ;  sometimes  the  allies  were  home  completely 
back  and  the  battle  raged  in  the  plain ;  at  othera  the  Iklilanese 
were  driven  amongst  ditches  tuid  inclosures  on  the  other  side 
where  they  necessarily  fought  at  a  disadvantage,  and  could  not 
hnndlo  their  cavalry  in  large  boihos  ;  while  on  the  Florentine 
part  all  had  been  fairly  levelled  L>efore  the  action,  so  that 
when  driven  back  they  could  quickly  form  ia  ma,sses  and 
charge  the  unfoimed  chivalry  of  &lilan  ;most  oftheconftictwas 
on  tlio  latter  grouud.  The  Imttle  was  obstinately  contested 
for  four  hours  until  towanls  sunset,  when  the  Ttlilancse  fatigued 
with  the  mai-ch  and  conflict,  and  overcome  with  heat,  began  to 
flag  :  then  suddenly  a  strong  wind  rose  from  tho  liills  which 
blowing  clouds  of  dust  in  their  faces  obstructed  both  breath 
and  sight  and  they  gave  way  :  retreat  soon  became  flight,  the 

•  Sismnnili  uti  the   Tiber,  but  thii    pnlrro  ;  and  no  other  vrim  ipnlii 
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whol«  army  dispersed,  and  PiccinJoo  under  great  difficulties 
escaped  with  a  thousand  horae  to  San  Sepolcro. 

The  success  of  this  battle,  fought  on  the  feast  of  St.  Pet«r 
and  St.  Paul,  was  attributed  to  those  apostles,  and  Ficcinino's 
defeat  to  his  desecration  of  that  holy  day :  according  to  Neri 
Gapponi  twenty-two  out  of  twenty  sii  chiefs  of  squadrons  were 
captured,  with  four  hundred  men-at-arms  and  fifteeu  hundred 
and  forty  citizens  of  San  Sepolcro,  besides  three  thousand 
boraee,  Maccbiavelli  startles  ua  by  asserting  that  only  one 
man  was  killed  and  he  by  a  fall ;  and  his  great  authority  Ca- 
Tslcanti,  barely  alludes  to  the  action  without  giying  any  details ; 
but  others  with  more  probability  say  that  sixty  were  killed  and 
four  hundred  wounded,  besides  the  loss  of  six  hundred  horses 
on  both  sides;  and  moreover  that  many  fell  bj  artillery*. 
This  victory  in  consequence  of  the  usual  want  of  discipline  was 
not  immediately  followed  up  and  Picciniuo  escaped  :  prisoners 
were  pillaged,  ransomed,  and  released,  by  which  that  general 
recovered  some  of  his  finest  veterans,  and  in  despite  of  all  the 
eocertjons  of  the  Florentine  commissaiies,  seconded  by  Orsini 
alone,  the  army  remained  intent  on  securing  its  plunder  and 
no  great  hurt  was  done  to  Visconte  but  Tu&cany  was  saved  ; 
for  if  this  battle  had  been  lost  that  state  must  have  remained 
Kt  the  mercy  of  Piccinino  f. 

Rinaldo  degli  Albizzi  and  the  other  exiles  seeing  their  hopes 
blasted  dispersed  into  various  countries ;  he  retired  to  Ancona, 
thence  went  in  pilgrimage  to  Palestine  and  died  suddenly  at 
Ancona  after  his  return  while  assisting  at  the  festivities  of 
hia  daughter's  wedding.  The  Florentines  soon  reduced  all 
Casentmo  to  obedience,  delivered  over  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  to 
tlie  pope,  besieged  and  took  Poppi,  and  sent  Count  Francesco 
with  his  whole  family  and  as  much  property  as  they  could  carry 

•  CignoU,  Suria  di  Mitmo,  p.  £4.—  Lib.Tiii.,p.S31,lop.336.— Ammiisto. 

Gio.  Cunbi,  p.  929.— Siimupdi,  vol.  Lib.  iri.,  p.  20  w  28.— Ntu  C»?^\, 
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to  wander  the  wide  world  over  after  having  enjoyed  that  fief  fiir 
five  hundred  years  *. 

The  victorious  army  then  entered  Romagna,  where  Malatesta 
had  returned  to  his  ecclesiastical  allegiance  and  alliance  with 
Florence,  and  took  Dovadola,  Bagnftcavallo  and  Massa  Lorn- 
harda.  Philip  began  once  more  to  talk  of  peace  to  which  all 
the  other  parties  were  inclined,  and  even  put  his  dau^ter  into 
the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity 
to  Sforza  f.  Nevertheless  peace  was  yet  distant,  and  the  death 
of  Cosimo*s  brother  Lorenzo  was  the  only  event  that  signalised 
the  remainder  of  the  year  1440. 

Meanwhile  Sforza  mistrusting  Philip  s  peaceable  language 
did  not  relax  his  warlike  attitude,  nor  was  Venice  more 
anxious  for  a  peace  while  her  general  was  adding  con- 
quest to  conquest.  Piccinino*s  arrival  and  rapid  organisation 
of  a  new  army  of  ten  thousand  men  stopped  Sforza  from  pass- 
ing the  Adda ;  he  therefore  attacked  the  Marquis  of  Mantua 
and  took  Peschiera,  a  fortress  of  great  value  to  Venice  as  it 
ruled  the  communications  between  Verona  and  Brescia.  While 
at  Venice  in  February  1441,  he  was  suddenly  called  away  in 
the  midst  of  negotiations  for  peace  by  the  defeat  of  a  detachment 
of  his  army  at  Chiari  by  Picdnino,  who  simultaneously  spread 
a  report  that  Sforza  being  suspected  by  Venice  would  speedily 
suffer  the  fate  of  Carmaguola ;  on  this  Sforza  hastened  to  reassure 
his  army  but  his  best  officer  Sarpellione  had  already  gone  over 
with  three  hundred  men  to  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the  season 
permitted  he  crossed  the  Oglio  and  besieged  Martinengo  a 
fortress  that  cut  off  all  communications  between  Brescia  and 
Bergamo ;  here  Piccinino  out-generaUed  him ;  for  throwing  a 
thousand  men  into  the  beleaguered  town  he  took  up  a  position 
about  a  mile  distant  which  completely  blocked  up  Sforza's  line  of 
retreat  and  was  far  too  strong  to  be  forced.    Sforza  was  thus 

*AmmiratOf  Lib.xxi.,  p.  31. — Poggio,     f  Poggio,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  238.'^Ammi- 
Lib.  via.,  p.  237.  n^^*  ^^>'  "Josam  "^.  Z^. 
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can^t  m  a  trap  and  shut  up  vith  thirty  thousand  souls  in 
his  c&mp;  hia  troops  being  principally  heaTy-armed  cavalry 
ooiild  do  little  against  Piccinino'a  strong  intrenchmente ;  pro- 
Tiaions  began  to  fail ;  the  forageis  nere  forc«d  to  spread  to  an 
immense  distance  and  generally  fought  for  or  loat  their  provi- 
sions; OTery  hour  of  every  night  new  alarms  occurred;  the  sol- 
diers were  half-starred  and  exhausted  in  mind  and  body;  even 
Slbrza  himself  was  sinking  into  despondency  and  prepared  to 
force  bis  way  out  at  all  risks,  when  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
Antonio  Goidabona  di  Tortona  a  friend  of  his  own  and  con- 
fidant of  Philip's  was  unexpectedly  announced  as  tlie  har- 
binger of  safety  * ! 

Piccinino  on  seeing  that  his  prey  was  secure  bad  written  to 
Philip  and  reminded  him  that  after  long  and  faithful  service 
and  severe  wounds  be  had  not  in  his  old  age,  cut  and  crippled 
as  he  was,  even  a  single  castle  as  a  recompense  or  place  of 
repose :  but  that  now  as  he  had  brought  the  war  to  a  crisis  the 
enemy's  captain  and  army  being  in  his  hands  and  that  Philip 
might  make  himself  king  of  ItiUy ;  be  asked  for  the  lordship 
of  Piacenza  and  other  places,  and  if  not  deemed  worthy 
of  this,  demanded  his  dismission.  A  request,  made  at  such 
a  moment  and  in  such  a  manner  exasperated  Visconte,  who 
was  already  excited  by  the  insolent  claims  of  his  other  captains  : 
liOttia  de  Son  Severino  asking  for  Novara;  Louis  del  Verme 
for  Tortona;  Taliano  Furlano,  for  Bosco  and  Figaruolo  in  the 
territory  of  Alexandria,  and  all  the  rest  expecting  similar 
rewards.  Wherefore  sooner  than  submit  to  such  exactions 
Visconte  preferred  the  advancing  and  honouring  of  Sforza 
and  making  peace  with  his  allies,  the  Venetian  and  Floren- 
tine republics  f . 

•  CgnoU,  Storii  MilMtK,  Lib.  iii",  57.— MBCchuvelU,  Lib.  ri.— Ammi- 
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After  relating  these  facts  Antonio  Gaidabona  at  once  ofiined 
Sforza  on  Philip  s  part,  liis  daaghter  Bianca  in  marriage ;  the 
delivery  into  his  hands  as  pledges  of  sincentr  several  places 
which  had  been  taken  by  Piccinino  beginning  with  Martinengo ; 
and  constituting  Sforza  himself  arbiter  of  the  peace  which  was 
now  protfered.     Tins  was  a  jo}'ful  change  for  that  general  who 
unhesitatingly  accepted  the  conditions  and  in  the  morning  an- 
nounced to  the  Venetian  Procuratore  Malipiero  at  his  levee  that 
a  truce  was  made,  and  convinced  him  of  the  imprudence  of  wait- 
ing for  the  senate  s  approbation  to  conclude  Uie  treaty.     The 
result  was  that  Sforza  received  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Bianca  Visconte  in  marriage  ^^^th  Cremona  and  Pontremoli  as 
her  portion ;  and  in  November  1411  dictated  a  peao«  as  um- 
pire in  the  to^vu  of  Capriana  where  the  ambassailors  of  the 
belligerent  states  liad  assembled.    The  Duke  of  Milan,  Venice, 
Florence,  and  Genoa ;  the  Pope  and  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  were 
all  reestablished  in  their  former  rights  and  boundaries  as  they 
existed  before  the  war,  with  some  exceptions  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  two  latter  who  were  the  only  parties  discontented 
with  Sforza's  decision.     The  jwpe  was  angry  at  not  recovering 
those  places  in  Romagna  which  Visconte  held,  yet  Sforza  was 
at  one  moment  going  to  cede  Bologna,  but  Philij>  would  not 
consent  because  as  was  believed,  he  wanted  it  as  point  of  dis- 
pute thereafter.      Thus  another  period  of  blood  and  desolation 
terminated,  and  the  peasant's  son  mounted  a  step  nearer  tothe 
throne  of  Milan  *. 

Cosimo  was  now  complete  lord  of  Florence  ;  she  had  been  in 
the  market  and  he  purcha.sed  her ;  but  those  who  had  no  benefit 
from  the  sale  and  saw  their  Hbertv  torn  from  them  brooded  in 
silence  over  their  fiito  though  they  feared  to  give  a  tongue  to 
tlieir  reflections ;  they  were  indignant  at  seeuig  the  whole 
jwwer  of  the  commonwealth  wielded  by  one  alone,  although 
without  ostentation  and  under  the  forms  of  liberty  ;  from  one 

*  Poggio,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  1\% — ^S.\«moiv<V\,xoVN\.,^.^<NV-5. 
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me,  BB}^  Brnto,  proceeded  laws,  jadgmenta,  magiatratea ;  a 
igle  m&n  regulated  the  public  rigbta,  the  scrutinies,  the  mu- 
cipol  aJIatrs,  war,  peace,  and  everything :  be  overawed  the 
Jriotic  with  the  terror  of  his  puniahmentB  and  gained  the  bad 
'  his  rewards ;  and  all  this  lest  a  free  voice  should  be  beard 
nongst  a  free  people  to  demand  the  reestablishment  of  ancient 
inlegea.  But  in  the  midst  of  all,  what  moved  tbem  most  to 
iger  was  the  calm  and  specious  shew  of  moderation  and  mo- 
sty  which  beUed  those  virtues,  in  order  to  bide  enormous 
iwer  and  blind  the  intellects  of  deluded  citizens. 
Thus  Cflsimo  remained  lord  of  the  city,  and  beyond  it  no 
ime  was  heard  hut  his  ;  yet  to  temper  this  dominion,  he  not 
ily  overlooked  all  the  wickedness  of  his  adherents  and  became 
sure  rewarder  of  their  services  but  aifected  no  uDusunl  state 
at  could  tell  of  bygone  liberty  and  ofiend  his  comitrymcn :  no 
lards,  no  mace-bearers,  no  pt^es,  no  attendants,  no  following 
the  public  places ;  no  courtiers  were  seen  to  frequent  his 
lace  or  await  his  movements :  Cosirao  went  fortli  a  private 
izen,  alone,  unattended,  confident ;  but  he  had  first  cleared 
s  way  by  the  sweeping  besom  of  deslruction  *.  His  fault  was 
the  determination  to  enslave  his  country ;  after  this  be  bad 
I  other  course.  But  not  content  with  thus  influencing  the 
pubUc,  he  was  jealous  of  any  other  man's  popularity;  and 
pecially  that  of  Neri  dl  Gino  Capponi,  a  citizen  of  marked 
puiation,  high  actions,  great  popularity,  and  more  intellectual 
werthan  Cosimo  himself +. 

They  were  the  two  greatest  of  Florentine  citizens,  but  Cap- 
ni  was  somewhat  honest,  and  not  rich  ;  yet  in  addition  to  bis 
:her's  reputation  his  own  force  of  character  had  preserved  a 
itinguished  place  for  him  under  both  the  Albiziti  and  the 
edici  1  he  was  not  bound  to  the  one  ;  he  paid  no  court  to  the 
her,  but  became  in  a  manner  formidable  and  neceasaiy  to 
tb.     He  had  mixed  much  in  n-ar,  had  often  led  the  armies  to 

•  Bntu  Lib.  if,  /^  81,  83.         f  Cinlouiti,  Beconda  Stnrib,  (sp.  ili\. 
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victory,  and  possessed  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  soldieij. 
Individually,  be  was  probably  beyond  even  Cosimo  s  reach  but 
not  his  fear  or  enmity,  and  the  sword  of  faction  fell  upon  his 
friends.  Amongst  these,  strange  as  it  may  appear  consideiing 
his  ruthless  character,  was  Baldaccio  d'Anghiari  constable  or 
commander  of  the  Florentine  infantry,  a  celebrated  and  faith- 
ful soldier  of  the  republic  and  one  of  great  powers  of  mind  and 
body.  The  union  of  such  men  was  much  too  dangerous  for 
the  ascendant  faction  to  tolerate,  because  if  Neri  were  indined 
to  oppose  Cosimo  and  be  drawn  for  gonfalonier  of  justice,  with 
Baldaccio  s  assistance  he  would  have  been  able  to  effect  its 
downfall.  This  question  was  secretly  discussed  and  Daldaccio's 
death  resolved  upon :  whether  Cosimo  were  cognisant  of  the 
fact  or  not  is  miproved  ;  Cavalcanti  says  no ;  but  so  strong  a 
measure  of  injustice  committed  against  so  distinguished  and 
powerful  an  officer,  whether  approved  of  or  not  by  Cosimo 
could  hardly  have  been  decreed  ^vithout  his  knowledge. 

The  cowardly  Bartolommeo  Orlandini  was  at  this  time  gon- 
falonier of  justice  and  had  never  forgiven  Baldaccio  for  both 
writing  and  speaking  his  mind  on'  the  disgraceful  flight  of  the 
former  at  Marradi  when  he  left  that  pass  open  and  his  countiy 
exposed  to  the  mercy  of  Piccinino ;  wherefore  his  private  ven- 
geance was  made  a  politiail  weapon  with  the  whole  power  of 
government  to  wield  it.  Orlandino  wrote  to  his  brother  in  the 
mountain  of  Pistoia  to  send  him  a  gang  of  ruffians  who  would 
have  no  compunction  in  shedding  blood ;  they  were  promptly 
sent,  and  he  concealed  them  in  his  chamber. 

Baldaccio  had  come  to  Florence  about  private  business  and 
was  instantly  requested  to  attend  at  the  palace  but  having 
heard  various  accusations  spread  about  the  to>vn  to  his  disad- 
vantage he  became  suspicious ;  it  was  said  that  he  had  plun- 
dered the  town  of  Sughereto,  which  belonged  to  Piombino,  and 
laid  the  blame  on  the  Seignory  ;  that  in  so  doing  he  had  injured 
the  lady  of  Piombino  who  had  complained  to  the  Iilorentines ; 
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1  that  he  had  engaged  to  serve  the  pope  in  La  Marca  against 
>iza  whom  Cosimo  supported  throagh  eyerjthing:  these 
1  oiher  stories  were  rife  before  and  after  his  murder ;  but 
)  obvious  reason  of  it  seems  to  have  been  political  expediency 
1  private  vengeance.  Whatever  were  his  sins  Baldaccio  be- 
ne suspicious,  and  appUed  to  Cosimo  himself  for  advice  on 
9  prudence  of  answering  the  requisition  of  the  Seignory. 
Cosimo/*  says  Cavalcanti,  "as  one  who  was  unaware  of  the  in- 
ious  snare  ;  said  that  obedience  was  ever  praiseworthy,  due  to 
i  dignity  of  the  republic,  and  considered  as  the  greatest 
tue  of  citizens."  This  decided  Baldaccio  s  fate :  he  repaired 
the  palace  and  was  there  received  by  Orlandiui  who  took 
I  hand  and  led  him  towards  his  own  chamber  whence  sud- 
ily  sprang  forth  the  murderers  and  soon  despatched  him  :  his 
iy  was  thrown  from  the  window  into  the  captain  of  the 
>ple's  court  where  the  head  was  chopped  off  by  order  of  the 
ignory :  the  dead  man  was  then  declared  a  rebel  and  his 
>veable  property  seized  by  government,  but  afterwards  re- 
red  at  the  supphcations  and  tears  of  his  wife  Annelena  who 
l^ed  for  it  with  an  infant  in  her  arms  :  the  child  soon  died, 
5  retired  broken-hearted  from  the  world,  and  finally  turned 
Idacdo  s  residence  into  the  convent  that  still  bears  her  name. 
His  body  remained  exposed  for  several  hours,  and  people 
ndered,  and  some  were  indignant ;  but  the  murder  made  more 
se  in  the  rest  of  Italy  than  in  Florence  where  a  sentence  of 
>ellion  was  promulgated  which  though  an  unusual  and  scan- 
lous  proceeding  against  the  dead,  vms  attended  by  little 
planation  and  fewer  inquiries ;  for  this  people,  who  fancied 
^  had  liberty  and  were  so  jealous  of  the  phantom,  believed 
8  matter  of  course  that  Baldaccio  must  have  committed 
ne  secret  crime,  and  were  content  thus  to  place  life  and 
)perty  at  the  mercy  of  their  rulers.  This  struck  a  hard 
tw  on  the  party  of  Neri  Capponi  and  humbled  all  his  ad- 
rents  as  much  as  it  exalted  the  Cosimeschi ;  fox  eTLce^\!ai\^ 
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the  unlikely  engagement  to  serve  against  Sforza  all  the  other 
reasons  for  his  death  become  frivolous  when  the  military  license 
of  that  period  is  considered :  they  might  haply  have  occasioned 
a  public  process  if  expedient  for  faction  but  not  a  secret  death ; 
and  to  private  vengeance  and  party  hatred  alone  can  Baldaccio*8 
murder  be  reasonably  attributed  *. 

Dissatisfied  as  Eugenius  was  at  losing  Bologna  which  was 
not  to  be  restored  for  two  years,  he  became  more  so 
on  learning  tliat  by  secret  articles  between  Sforza 
and  Piccinino  the  latter  was  permitted  to  retain  all  the  church 
property  he  held  in  Romagna  and  to  get  possession  of  Pemgta 
and  Siena  if  he  could ;  and  Sforza  was  guaranteed  a  similar 
freedom  of  action  Iwth  us  regarded  tho  church  and  his  own 
Neapolitan  iiossessions.  The  pontiff  therefore  threatened  war 
which  Cosimo  exerted  himself  to  prevent,  and  effected  a  recon- 
ciliation between  him  and  Sforza  which  was  however  of  brief 
duration,  for  liegnier  Duke  of  Aujou  brotlicr  of  Louis  III.  of 
Naples  being  liberated  from  the  Burgundian  prisons  repaired 
to  that  city  where  his  wife  Isabella  liad  hitherto  not  only  main- 
tained some  ground  against  iVlphonso,  but  gai(ied  the  hearts  of 
all  by  her  wise  and  benevolent  rule ;  yet  after  great  struggles 
he  lost  the  whole  countrj'  except  Naples  itself  which  was  still 
defended  against  all  the  efforts  of  his  rival,  his  only  hope  being 
in  Sforza  whose  estates  had  been  sequestered  f- 

Alphonso  exerted  his  influence  with  Phihp  to  prevent  this, 
and  Visconte  finding  that  no  persuasion  could  detach  Sforza 
from  Florence  and  Venice,  became  angry  and  gave  Eugenius 
to  understand  that  the  moment  was  come  for  recovering  La 
Marca ;  at  the  same  time  offering  the  services  of  Piccinino  dur- ; 
ing  the  whole  war.  The  poi)e,  who  was  as  restless  and  quarrel- 
some as  Visconte  himself,  immediately  broke  with  Sforza  not- 

*  Orlando  Malavolti,  Lib.  ii**.  Parte iii^  — Sismondi,  vol.  vii.,  p.  7. — Pignotti, 

fol.  30. — Cavalounti,  Seconda   Storia,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  x.,  p.  85. 

cap.xvi. — MacchLivclli,  Lib.vi. — Giov.  +  Giannonc,   Storia  Civile  di  Napoli, 

Camhiy  p.  2'M. — Boninsegni,  lib.  u.,  li\>.  iltl^,,  ca:^»  x\v. 

^    ^5, — Ammimio,  Lib.  xxi.,  p.  S7. 
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iding  CoBimo'a  mediation  and  fonned  a  close  alliance 
witli  Picdnino  whom  he  made  gonfalonier  of  the  church  and 
the  latter  repairing  to  Perugia  arranged  the  invasiun  of  La  Harca. 
Florence  resolved  if  possible  not  to  inlmige  the  peace,  nor  did 
the  occupadon  of  Citta  di  Castillo  and  the  expulsion  of  her 
commisaaij  alter  this  resolution ;  but  learning  that  Piccinino 
liad  captured  Todi  and  that  Naples  had  been  taken  by  treachery 
die  again  exerted  herself  to  restore  tranquiUity  while  Hegnier 
:  VBB  personally  Bolidting  her  aid  along  with  that  of  Eugenius  to 
I  ncover  his  kingdom.  Both  remained  undecided,  awaiting  the 
:.  tarn  of  eTents  in  La  Marca  where  Piccinino  had  already  added 
.  Belforte,  Stemano,  and  Montefortino  to  his  conqiiesta  and  where 
f  Sforza  from  numerical  inferiority  was  unable  to  keep  the  field. 
The  Florentines  supplied  their  ally  with  money  and  hiit  forces 
undented ;  he  marched  to  cnwunter  Piccinino,  hut  when  tid- 
i  mgs  of  biittle  were  hourly  expected  letters  from  Bernardino 
de'  lUedici  mformed  the  gonfalonier  that  he  had  reconciled  the 

■  contending  chieftains. 

Being  now  easy  about  La  Ttlarca  Sforan  directed  his  troops 
towards  Naples  but  was  instantly  comi>elIed  to  rec'all  tliem  in 
order  to  face  Piccinino  who  Lad  unscrupulously  broken  Uie 
peace  and  taken  ToleiiUno.     This  event  destroyed  Kegnier's 

~  last  hope  and  he  returned  to  Provence ;  a  second  treaty  was 
aoon  after  signed  and  again  bixiken  by  I'ictiiuno  who  took 

.    Gualdo  and  stormed  Assisi  in  the  month  of  November  with 

■  great  burluirity.  This  rejoiced  the  pontiff  whose  opjwsiuon 
to  the  policy  of  Florence  rendered  his  longer  residence 
there  disagreeable,  and  he  departed  in  Januarj'  1413 

'   fiilly  bent  on  the  conquest  of  La  Maroa :  he  was  soon 
on  good  tcnuH  with  Alphonso  who  wanted  his  niitund  son  Fer- 
dinand to  be  made  legitimate  and  if  [wssible  acknowledged  us  his 
luccossor*. 

The  combined  armies  were  lo  act  against  La  ilaico.  V&tw 

•  OiMBnonc,  Lib.  xivL,  np.  ii,,  Sloria  Civile  dl  NapoU. 
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Alphonso  was  to  command  in  person,  and  this  so  alanned  Sfom 
that  he  sent  repeated  applications  for  assistance  to  Venice  and 
Florence  endeavouring  to  convince  both  that  the  next  step  after 
his  expulsion  from  La  Marca  would  be  the  division  of  Italy  into 
three  parts  in  concert  with  Visconte,  and  thus  they  would  end 
the  contest.  But  both  republics  hesitated  until  a  revolution 
in  Bologna  decided  them :  Francesco  Piccinino  who  commanded 
there  for  his  father  Niccolo,  became  fearful  of  Anibale  Benti- 
voglio  s  influence  with  the  citizens  and  took  an  opportunity  of 
arresting  him  while  hunting ;  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  into  Lom- 
bardy  but  escaped  and  appearing  secretly  in  Bologna  caused  an 
instantaneous  revolt  with  the  imprisonment  of  Piccinino  and 
the  restoration  of  Bologuese  independence. 

Florence  and  Venice  were  immediately  applied  to  for  assist- 
ance and  after  some  hesitation  reeuforced  the  insiu^ents  with 
two  thousand  men :  a  Mihmcse  force  under  Luigi  del  Verme 
was  repulsed  by  Simonetto  the  Florentine  general,  tlie  citadel 
was  tiikon  and  razed  to  the  ground,  and  in  the  month  of  July 
Bologna  was  publicly  received  as  an  independent  member  of 
the  league*.  Piccinino  enraged  at  this  disjistcr,  but  without 
help,  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  enemy :  he  instantly 
joined  Alphonso  at  Norcia  and  with  a  combined  army  of 
twenty-four  thoustuid  men  ravaged  the  countn'  and  captured 
Visso.  Sforza  with  only  eight  thousand  was  unable  to  face  such 
numbers  and  therefore  retu-ed  to  Fano  after  reonforcing  all  liis 
garrisons :  here  he  proposed  to  remain  with  his  son-iu-Liw  Sigis- 
mund  Malatesta  until  winter  dispersed  his  enemies,  but  eagerly 
renewed  his  applications  to  Venice  and  Fk)rence  for  assistance. 
The  latter  alarmed  at  this  tierce  invasion  under  such  a  monarch 
as  Alphonso,  sent  ambassadors  to  le4ini  whether  Philip  still 
held  to  the  league  or  if  he  considered  the  troops  sent  to  assist 
Bologna  as  a  breach  of  it:  they  found  Visconte  lamenting  that 
he  had  pushed  his  son-in-law  so  hard  and  willing  to  reconfirm 
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his  alliance ;  this  was  publicly  made  known  at  Florence  on  the 
eighteenth  of  October  amidst  great  rejoicings,  which  were  in- 
creased by  his  having  previously  despatched  an  embassy  to 
AJphonso  entreating  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  engagements  of  this  king  with  Eugenius  prevented  any 
attention  to  the  request  and  Sforza  between  capture,  disaffec- 
tion, and  revolt  lost  aj^put  fourteen  walled  towns  with  four  of 
his  oldest  commanders,  and,  as  he  imagined,  his  staunchest 
friends,  amongst  them  his  own  brother-in-law  Troilo  Orsini ! 
So  loosely  did  honour,  or  fiiendship  or  the  ties  of  kindred  sit 
on  the  hearts  of  Italian  leaders  in  those  melancholy  times !  Even 
Malatesta  began  to  waver  when  Alphonso  appeared  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Fano  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  besieging  it.  But  just 
at  this  moment  another  embassy  arrived  from  Milan ;  the  Ve- 
netian and  Florentine  succours  were  at  hand ;  Fano  was  strong 
and  well  provided  for  a  siege,  and  winter  rapidly  approaching : 
Alphonso  therefore  gave  up  the  project  and  moved  to  Naples 
while  Niccolo  Piccinino  hastened  to  cross  the  allies'  line  of  march 
and  prevent  their  junction  with  Sforza.  The  latter  thus  re- 
lieved quitted  Fano,  followed  the  enemy,  and  ere  he  could  en- 
counter the  allies  overtook  and  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle 
on  the  fifth  of  November  at  Monteloro  in  the  contado  of  Pesaro, 
where  he  would  have  soon  ended  the  war  had  not  winter  put  a 
stop  to  all  further  operations  for  that  year*. 

Amongst  the  traitors  to  Sforza  were  Piero  Brunoro  and 
another,  whom  he  resolved  to  punish,  and  did  it  in  the  true 
character  of  the  age :  he  sent  letters  to  them  by  a  messenger 
whom  he  knew  would  be  intercepted  declaring  that  then  was 
the  moment  to  execute  their  plans  according  to  agreement  f. 
Alphonso  in  whose  army  they  enjoyed  a  high  command  imme- 

^  Zohanq>etro  Ca^ola,  Stor.  Milan.,  'f*  Cayalcanti,  vlio  never  spares  Sforza, 

lab.  ir.f   p.  61,  &c*. — Corio,   Storia  asserts  that  lie  dul  not  pay  his  of)icen>, 

Milan.,  Parte  v.,  folios   345,   347. —  but  rather,  when  they  became  impor- 

Mimtori.  Annali,  An.  1443. — Amnii-  tunate,  got   rid   of   thein  by    violent 

nto,  Lib.  xxii.,  pu  39  to  44. — Voggio,  deaths,  and   t\\al  TtoWo  OWuvv  t^xv^ 

Lib.  vm^p.  243,  Brunoro  were  really  wiul  X^y  \v\>xv  \ft 
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diatelj  arrested  both,  gave  their  followers  up  to  be  pillaged  by 
his  own  soldiers  and  sent  the  chiefs  themselves  off  to  a  dungeon 
in  Valentia  where  they  languished  for  ten  years.  But  Piero 
Brunoro  had  a  steady  friend  in  one  of  those  who  when  the  heart 
is  once  engaged  but  seldom  fail.  He  had  taken  away  from  the 
Valteline  a  young  girl  named  Bona  who  followed  him  through 
all  his  wars  in  soldier  s  attire  and  e\fin  fought  by  his  side 
wherever  his  duty  called  him.  At  the  moment  of  his  imprison- 
ment she  set  out  to  visit  all  the  princes  both  of  France  and 
Italy  to  whom  he  had  ever  been  known,  and  procured  letters  from 
them  in  his  behalf  to  Alphonso,  who  being  of  a  generous  and  even 
chivalrous  nature  was  at  last  touched  bv  her  devoted  affection 
and  granted  Piero  s  liberty.  But  not  satisfied  with  this,  she 
managed  so  well  as  to  procure  him  a  command  in  the  Venetian 
army  with  a  salary  of  JiO.OOO  ducats,  for  which  services  he  mar- 
ried her  and  she  continued  to  combat  by  his  side  until  he  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Negropont  in  1460  ;  after  which  she  fell 
sick  and  died  on  her  return  to  Italy,  it  was  supposed  from 
affliction  for  his  loss  *. 

The  description  of  them  by  Porcelli  an  eye-witness  in  1453 
after  Brunoro  s  liberation,  and  when  serving  luider  Jacomo  Picci- 
nini,  is,  that  Brunoro  was  then  old,  squinting,  and  paralysed  on 
one  side ;  and  that  Bona  who  accompanied  him  carried  a  bow  in 
her  hand  a  quiver  over  her  shoulder  and  a  helmet  on  her  head : 
that  she  was  little,  old,  yellow,  and  extremely  thin,  but  sincere, 
and  faithful  to  her  lover,  and  crossed  the  ocean  several  times 
to  see  him  and  procure  his  liberty  f. 

The  blow  so  surely  aimed  at  Neri  Capponi  through  Baldaccio 

d'Anghiaii,  severe  and  effectual  as  it  was,  did  not  quiet 

the  alarms  of  Cosimo :  some  bolder  spirits  now  began  to 

talk  and  much  too  freely,  of  his  government ;  discussions  were  even 

do  mischief  in  Alphonso's  camp  on  *    Cristofero  da  Costa,   Elogi   dello 

purpose  to  ruin  them.    lie  calls  Sforui  Donno  Illustri,   apud   Muratori  An- 

the  "Morte  e  icpoltura  (Toffni  cicucun  nali,  Anno  1 443. 

Momo/' — (Vide  Secotidu  Sioria^  cap.  "^  Slsiuondi,  vol.  yu,\  p.  11^  note,  and 

a  i  73.)  Bjtt.  ^rvpAXaX.,  VoJOtfi  xxn  .^  '^^  4S. 
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a  leprehensiTe  character  and  an  immediate  check  hecame 
necessaiy.  Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Cosmeschi  usurped 
the  government;  the  legal  duration  of  the  Balia  had  expired ; 
their  enemies  were  showing  unwonted  energy,  and  they  them- 
selTes  were  unwilling  to  relinquish  a  power  which  was  in  fact  dic- 
tatorial; a  power  placed  hy  the  laws  above  all  law;  a  power  that 
in  a  reaUy  free  countiy  would  truly  represent  the  people's  sove- 
reignty ;  hut  composed,  as  it  generally  was  in  Florence  of  the 
creatures  and  followers  of  an  ascendant  feu^tion,  became  a 
mockeiy,  and  a  tyranny  of  the  most  revolting  kind,  a  tyranny 
of  the  many  with  all  their  variety  of  passion,  enmity,  and 
vengeance :  and  with  this  constantly  recurring  despotism,  the 
Florentines  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  imaginative  liberty  still 
dreamed  that  they  were  free ! 

The  Seignory  and  colleges  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
citizens  were  invested  with  the  supreme  authority  of  a  Balia 
composed  entirely  of  partisans  :  they  remodelled  magistracies, 
gave  the  power  of  choosing  the  Seignory  to  a  select  few ;  re- 
moved Ser  Filippo  Pieruzzi  from  the  office  of  Reformations, 
sent  him  ten  miles  from  Florence ;  substituted  a  creature  of 
their  own ;  prolonged  the  exile  of  banished  citizens ;  com- 
mitted some  to  prison ;  transported  others ;  deprived  the 
adverse  Aceoppiatori  of  all  honours ;  rendered  many  incapa- 
ble of  office  and  imposed  new  taxes:  thus  with  a  strong 
arm  and  a  heavy  blow  they  exalted  themselves,  cowed  the 
suspected,  and  humbled  the  pride  of  their  enemies  *. 

As  soon  as  Cosimo  had  thus  cleared  the  way,  by  lopping 
each  plant  or  flower  that  crossed  his  path  while  trampling 
on  every  obstacle  to  his  ambitious  progress,  he  and  his 
party  turned  their  attention  with  greater  security  to  external 
afbirs.  Sforza  was  still  hard  pressed  on  every  side;  his 
demands  for  money  and  succours  were  most  urgent  and  Picci- 

•  Boninsegni,  Mem.  di  Fircnze,  Lib,     Ammirato,  Lib.  xxii.,  p.  44, — M%&- 
n.,  p.  79. — Cambi,  Storia,  p.  246. —    chiavelli,  Lib.  vi. 
VOL.  ni.  T 
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nino  was  again  in  the  field  when  Philip  in  compassion  ordered 
a  truce  to  be  made  and  recalled  him  on  pretence  of  more  urgent 
matters  :  the  fiery  old  warrior  well  acquainted  with  Yisconte^s 
wiles  was  not  deceived  and  at  first  refused  to  obey,  but  finally 
returned  to  Milan  leaving  his  son  Francesco  in  command  of 
the  army.  Sforza  pushed  to  extremity  by  the  closing  round 
of  hostile  forces,  according  to  Cavalcanti  treacherously  broke 
the  truce,  sought  out  Francesco,  defeated  and  took  him  pri- 
soner after  a  severe  and  at  one  time  doubtful  action  at  Monte 
d'  Olmo  which  soon  after  capitulated.  This  bettered  his  for- 
tune but  hurt  his  reputation,  and  by  the  advice  of  Cosimo 
and  Yisconte  he  seized  the  occasion  to  offer  peace :  Eugenius 
whose  affairs  looked  gloomy  came  to  terms  without  difficulty  ; 
his  legate  and  general  were  prisoners,  Sforza  was  making 
rapid  progress,  and  his  great  hope  the  old  Piccinino  died  at 
the  Villa  di  Corsico  near  Milan  of  a  fever,  (or  some  say  poison) 
brought  on  as  was  believed  by  chagrin  for  the  loss  of  Bo- 
logna and  his  son's  new  disaster*. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  therefore  signed  at  Perugia 
in  October  and  the  definitive  treaty  soon  after  by  a  commission 
of  three  cardinals  with  Cosimo  de'  Medici  and  Neri  di  Gino 
Capponi.  By  this  each  party  was  to  retain  what  they  actually 
possessed  in  La  Marca  with  certain  exceptions.  The  league 
with  Penigia  and  Venice  was  then  renewed  for  ten  years ;  and 
thus  terminated  another  period  of  wild  war  in  Italy :  but  the 
respite  was  brief,  for  a  union  of  barbarity  and  uncontrolled 
power  makes  sad  havoc  of  mankind  f.  When  a  licentious 
indulgence  of  our  worst  passions  is  confined  to  private  men, 
the  evil  is  comparatively  small  and  generally  recoils  upon 
the  doer ;  but  when  whole  states  or  princes  break  away  from 
humanity  and   plunge   the  world  in  war,  society  is  shaken 

*  Cavalcanti,  Seconda  Storia,  cap.  xl.  Lib.  iv.,p  64. — Ammirato,  Lib.  xxii., 

voL  ii.,  p.  223.  p.  45. — Macchiavclli,  Lib.  vi. — Mura- 

+  Corio^  Stor.  Milanese,  Parte  v*,  folio  tori,  Annali. 
SSC—Oio.  Pietro  Cagnola,  Slor.  Mi\  , 
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to  its  base  and  universal  miseiy  soon  or  late  "will  cry  aloud  for 
Tengeance. 

The  new  amity  between  Sforza  and  Philip  was  short,  and  an 
accident  presently  embroiled  them :  Piccinino*s  death 

AD   144S 

left  Visconte  without  a  general  and  he  fixed  his  '  ' 
regards  on  Ciarpellione  or  Sarpellione,  Sforza's  most  valuable 
officer,  but  one  who  had  once  before  deserted  him.  A  secret 
n^tiation  commenced  between  them  which  coming  to  Sforza's 
ears  both  angered  and  alarmed  him  for  Ciarpellone  was  the 
depository  of  his  secrets,  and  he  well  knew  Visconte  s  dan- 
gerous character ;  whereupon  he  first  imprisoned  this  officer 
and  then  hanged  him  in  the  autumn  of  1444  on  the  charge 
of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  his  general.  Philip  vowed 
vengeance  for  the  deed,  but  both  Venice  and  Florence  rejoiced 
for  they  dreaded  the  friendship  of  two  such  kinsmen.  Sigis- 
mondo  Malatesta  lord  of  Rimini  and  Sforza's  son-in-law,  was 
also  indignant  at  Alexander  Sforza*s  having  been  advanced  to 
the  lordship  of  Pesaro  instead  of  himself,  and  therefore  stirred 
up  the  pontiff  with  Alphonso  and  Philip,  all  willing  agents, 
against  him.  Visconte  in  particular  eagerly  seized  this  occa- 
sion of  settling  his  own  dispute  with  Sforza  and  urged  Euge- 
nius  to  make  Sigismondo  his  general  with  the  prospect  and 
promise  of  recovering  Bologna.  Neither  was  Alphonso  slow 
to  move,  for  the  city  of  Teramo  and  several  barons  had 
revolted  and  given  themselves  to  Sforza ;  and  in  Bologna  too, 
apparently  the  result  of  Visconte 's  promise,  a  tragedy  was  soon 
after  performed  that  made  a  becoming  prelude  to  the  war. 

The  families  of  Bentivoglio  and  Canetoli  or  Ghisilieri,  the 
first  in  Bologna,  were  connected  by  marriage  ;  but  the  former 
was  most  popular  and  bore  unlimited  sway :  this  was  too  much 
for  the  latter  8  jealousy  and  Annibale  de'  Bentivogli  being  in- 
vited to  hold  Francesco  Ghisilieri's  child  at  the  baptismal  font 
was  unscrupulously  murdered  by  that  family  after  the  ceremony. 
The  people  rose  in  their  wrath  and  massacred  the  Ghm\i«t\«xA 

t2 
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their  followers  guilty  and  innocent,  man,  woman,  and  child,  all 
that  could  be  recognised,  while  Visconte  who  had  excited  the 
commotion  despatched  Taliano  Furlano  to  support  the  mur 
derers  *.    He  came  too  late  to  follow  up  the  conspiracy  but  in- 
stantly made  war  on  the  territory;  Venice  and  Florence  poured 
in  their  squadrons  to  protect  the  city ;  Visconte's  forces  daily 
augmented  and  the  whole  country  swarmed  with  armed  men, 
yet  little  was  this  year  effected  beyond  the  security  of  Bologna 
and  the  usual  devastation  of  the  land.     Meanwhile  Alphonso, 
Eugenius,  Malatesta  of  Cesina,  Sigismondo  of  Rimini,  Taliano 
Furlano,  besides  other  chiefis  and  their  numerous  armies  all 
closed  round  Sforza  until  he  was  driven  for  shelter  into  Pesaro, 
and  at  the  end  of  November  notwithstanding  Cosimo's  repeated 
subsidies  Jesi  was  the  only  town  that  remained  to  him  of  all  his 
possessions  in  La  Marca  f.     In  addition  to  these  misfortunes 
the  papal  malediction  was  twice  launched  forth  against 
him ;  and  when  Bianca  brought  forth  her  first  child 
Eugenius  exclaimed  that  a  second  Lucifer  was  come  to  perplex 
mankind :  so  indignant  was  this  pontiff  against  Sforza  that  to 
make  Florence  smart  for  assisting  him  he  commenced  a  nego- 
tiation  with  Alphonso  in  hopes  of  directing  his  anger  upon 
her,  which  was  not  without  its  consequences  in  the  succeeding 
year. 

Unsatisfied  with  the  ruin  of  Sforza  in  La  Marca  Philip 
attempted  to  seize  Cremona  and  Pontremoli ;  but  Venice  de- 
fended the  former  and  Florence  the  latter,  and  thus  was  vmr 
in  full  flame  over  the  greater  part  of  Italy :  Romagna,  Lom- 
hardy,  Tuscany,  La  Marca,  were  all  blazing  with  hostile  arms 
and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  itself  was  far  from  tranquillity.    The 

•  Whoever  wishes  for  the  horrible  de-  to  load  our  pages  unnecessarily  with 

tails  of  this  affitir  will  find  them  in  the  crimes  of  other  countries. 

Gftvalcanti :    they  are  a  melancholy  fCavalcanti,  SecondaStoria,cap.xlTii. 

example  of  the  frenzy  of  faction ;  but  — Cagnola,Lib.iv.,p  65. — Corio,  Parte 

at  Florence  supplies  a  sufficiency  of  v., folio  35 1. — Muratori,Annali,Anno 

this  ware  we  do  not  think  it  expedient  1445. — Ammirato,  lib.  zzu.,  p.  48. 
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Venetians  under  Micheletto  Attendolo  achieved  a  signal  victory 
over  Francesco  Piccinino  at  Cassalmaggiore  in  the  latter  days 
of  September  and  this  frightened  Visconte  into  supplications 
for  peace  which  Venice  proudly  rejected,  continuing  her  tri- 
umphant coiuse  until  a  second  victory  in  November  opened  the 
whole  territory  of  Milan  to  her  arms,  and  devastation  was  car- 
ried up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  capital  '•'. 

After  the  former  defeat  Philip  wrote  to  Alphonso,  the  pope, 
and  even  to  the  king  of  France  for  assistance,  and  implored 
Sfoiza  in  affecting  terms  not  to  abandon  an  old  and  sightless 
father  in  his  extremity:  from  the  first  prince,  after  concluding 
a  hasty  truce  with  the  latter,  Philip  had  received  the  succour  of 
four  thousand  horse,  a  part  of  which  immediately  deserted  to 
the  Venetians:  Sforza  had  also  received  a  strong  reenforce- 
raent  of  Florentine  troops,  but  no  pay  either  from  Florence  or 
Venice  and  was  doubtful  about  his  proceedings.  He  was 
no  less  exasperated  at  Philip's  attempt  on  Cremona  than 
dazzled  by  the  magnificent  proposals  of  Venice,  who  offered 
him  the  dukedom  of  Milan  with  the  perpetual  command  of 
her  armies,  if  he  continued  the  war  in  La  Marca  and  pre- 
vented Alphonso  from  advancing  to  the  aid  of  Visconte  f .  On 
the  other  hand  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  confederates'  irre- 
gularity of  payment  which  crippled  his  force  and  movements, 
for  the  Florentines  having  no  longer  any  fears  of  Milan  were 
becoming  less  attentive  to  Sforza  J :  thus  between  his  plighted 
feith,  his  prospects  from  the  league,  and  the  prayers  of  his 
&ther-in-law,  he  remained  in  considerable  perplexity  ;  he 
could  not  help  suspecting  that  concealed  poison  lay  in  the 
golden  cup  so  frankly  exhibited  by  Venice,  and  his 
choice  was  soon  made  when  intelligence  reached  him 
of  that  republic  having  imitated  Philip's  example  without  his 

*  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxii.,  p.  52. — Ma>    +  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxii.,  p.  52. 
ratori.  Anno  1446. — Corio,  Parte  ▼.,    $  Ibid.^  p.  53. 
folio  355. — CagDolu,  Lib.  jr.,  p.  70. 
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rights  by  making  a  treacherous  though  unsuoceflsfbl  attempt  ti 

get  possession  of  Cremona  *, 

Sforza  had  assembled  his  army  at  Cotignola  ready  to  pass  into 
Lombardy  when  he  suddenly  heard  of  Visconte  s  death  whieh 
had  taken  place  on  the  thirteenth  of  August  1447.  This  was 
a  hard  blow,  for  his  troops  were  in  arrears  of  pay  and  both  Flo- 
rence and  Venice  were  now  his  enemies,  the  former  howerer 
more  in  form  as  an  ally  of  Venice  than  in  reality,  for  Gosimo 
alarmed  at  her  conquests  was  fai  from  desiring  the  ruin  of 
Philip  by  that  republic.  It  had  been  always  the  policy  of 
Florence  to  curb  the  Visconti  but  not  destroy  them  ;  and  both 
for  her  own  benefit  and  that  of  Italy  at  large  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  Venice  by  Philip's  destruction  would  have  been  unsoimd 
and  dangerous  policy  f . 

Sforza  could  expect  no  assistance  from  the  newpontifF  for  he 
feared  Alphonso ;  Cosimo,  however  friendly,  could  not  quit  the 
league  to  succour  him ;  wherefore  his  only  hope  was  in  the  re- 
solution of  the  Milanese  who  now  as  a  declared  republic  could 
scarcely  dispense  with  him  if  they  persevered  in  the  war  with 
Venice.  liesolving  then  to  brave  every  danger  and  trust  to 
fortune  for  the  result,  he  gave  the  word  to  march,  passed 
through  the  states  of  Bologna,  Modena,  and  lleggio.  and  halted 
on  the  Lenza,  whence  he  despatched  his  offers  of  assistance  to 
the  new  republic  of  Milan  J. 

On  Pliilip  8  decease  that  city  had  resumed  its  freedom,  but 
was  divided  into  monarchists  and  republicans,  these  last  differ- 
ing in  their  choice  between  Alphonso  and  Francesco  Sforza ; 
the  latter  in  right  of  his  wife  and  his  own  adoption  by  Philip  ; 
the  former  by  testamentation ;  but  the  republicans  prevailed 

*  Cavalcanti  decidedly  acquits  Philip  ever  denies  his  right,  sajs  Cavalcanti, 

of  treachery  in  attempting  Cremona,  will  deny  all  right.  (  Vide  Seconda 

He  had  given  it  in  pledge  until  Bian-  Storia,  cap.  1.,  lix.) 

ca*8  portion  should  be  paid,  and  when  f  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxii.,  p.  53. 

he  offered  to  pay  thatj  Sforza  very  an-  X  Gio*  Pietro  Cagnola,  Stor.  Mil.,  Lib. 

juBtly  refused  to  give  it    up  ;    upon  iv.,  p.  72. 

trhJch  Philip  attacked  it;  and  ^'\io- 
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and  that  form  of  goveroment  nas  instantaneoualy  eatablished. 
Other  cities  t4Xik  different  courses,  the  people  of  Lodi  and  Pla- 
cenda  giving  themselves  to  Venice  while  Pavia  and  Farma  de- 
clared their  independence:  Sforza  retired  to  his  own  city  of 
Cremona  where  he  concluded  an  engagement  with  the  Uilanese 
tA  be  their  general  with  the  same  allowances  and  conditions  as 
were  offered  by  the  late  doke  including  the  city  of  Brescia, 
which  he  was  to  exchange  for  Verona  whenever  be  could  re- 
cover thoee  places  from  the  Venetians  :  parties  were  thus 
matched  but  though  belonging  to  the  league  Florence  ap- 
parently took  no  active  part  in  the  war  now  about  to  rage  in 
Lombardy  with  more  violence  than  ever  *. 

The  reign  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  was  a  scene  of  constuit 
war  and  vexation ;  the  former  proceeding  from  himself,  the  lat- 
ter from  the  Council  of  Basle  which  still  continued  and  tor- 
mented him  with  characteristic  virulence ;  but  the  hand  of 
death  relieved  him  from  these  troubles  on  the  twenty-third  of 
February  1447,  He  was  succeeded  ten  days  after  by  Tom- 
maso  da  Sarzana  cardinal  of  Bologna,  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  virtue  but  of  obscure  birth,  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  V. 
This  pontiff  was  of  a  mild  pacific  character  but  firm,  and  had 
been  so  much  beloved  at  Bologna  that  on  his  election  that  city 
voluntarily  returned  to  its  allegiance  f.  He  dislodged  Alphonso 
from  Tivoli  which  the  latter  had  suddenly  occupied  during  the 
vacancy,  set  the  French  monarch  against  the  anti-pope  Felix 
of  Savoy  and  purchased  Jesi  of  Francesco  Sforza  for  30,000 
ducats  which  completed  the  restoration  of  La  Marca  to  the 
church.  He  soon  after  acknowledged  the  legitimacy  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  which  Eugenius  had  established,  and 
confirmed  Alphonso  on  the  throne  of  Sicily  "  on  thu  side  of 
the  Pharo :  "  for  the  island  kingdom  had  never  acknowledged 
the  pope's  feudal  supremacy  since  the  Sicilian  Vespers ;, 

•  M»eehiaTBlli,   Lib.  vi,— Mni»tori,     Gio.  P.  Cijnoli,  lib.  Y-.^'H. 
ADBali. — Cmo,Ptne  r*,  folio  356  to     tCivmlcuiti,SecoDi>&iAinC&V-'^X^^'^. 
is9. —  SBneadi,    vol.  Tii\   p.  56. —     i  Ounnime,  Ub.  xxii^uf.  lu. 
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We  have  said  that  Eugenius  IV.  had  infused  into  E3a% 
Alphonso*s  mind  his  own  dislike  of  Florence,  and  thon^  hs 
had  passed  away  the  venom  remained ;  so  that  in  the  month  of 
September  1447,  the  movements  of  that  prince  pointed  at  Tus- 
cany. An  invasion  soon  followed  on  pretext  that  the  peace  of 
Italy  was  disturbed  by  Venice,  who  neither  could  do  this 
nor  wage  so  fierce  and  successful  a  war  against  Milan  without 
Florentine  assistance ;  and  that  duchy  having  been  bequeathed 
to  him  by  Philip  he  was  thus  compelled  to  vindicate  his  ri^^; 
but  if  Florence  would  only  withdraw  from  the  Venetian  alli- 
ance he  was  her  firmest  friend.  Such  were  the  reasons  alleged 
for  the  justification  of  a  war  already  begun  without  previous 
explanation  or  remonstrance. 

His  proposition  was  debated  in  the  senate  and  rejected ;  a 
Balia  of  war  was  named,  an  army  assembled,  for  though  Al- 
phonso  was  an  able  and  experienced  general  with  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  actually  on  their  territory  there  was  no  timidity  or 
indecision  in  the  government  and  he  commenced  hostilities, 
after  trying  in  vain  to  seduce  Siena  from  her  alliance,  by 
marching  through  the  Maremma  into  the  lands  of  Volterraand 
occupying  Pomorancia.  We  shall  not  follow  tlie  course  of  this 
war  through  all  its  channels  until  finished  by  Alphonso*s  re- 
pulse on  the  walls  of  Piombino,  because  however  right  it  may 
be  that  national  and  cotemporary  historians  should  indulge  in 
military  details,  to  the  general  reader  and  especially  the  alien, 
they  are  not  only  useless  but  wearisome.  Still  when  they  are 
strongly  romantic,  like  this  assault  of  Piombino,  or  didactic, 
or  of  universal  interest  from  their  great  scale  and  important 
consequences ;  their  casual  introduction  may  form  a  not.  un- 
pleasing  relief  to  the  dryness  of  historical  narrative.  In  all 
other  cases  a  very  slight  sketch  of  the  military  operations  with 
the  simple  exhibition  of  results  to  show  their  practical  bearing 
on  national  policy  is  sufficient;  and  as  a  clear  and  useful  nar- 
iBtion  of  the  details  of  war  can  scarcely  be  expected  from  any 
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professional  met),  it  may  in  general  be  wiser  not  to  att«mpt 

)merancia  yras  taken  in  November  1447.  Castiglione  della 
Bio,  of  which  the  existing  town  would  appear  to  have  then 
constituted  the  dladel,  followed  in  March  1446. 
Ido  Orsino  who  had  married  Gaterina  d'Appiano 
'  of  Piombino,  warned  by  the  &te  of  Connt  Francesco  of 
It  at  once  shut  bis  gat«8  against  Alphonso  and  with  Floren- 
lid  was  enabled  to  maintain  himself  during  the  whole  time  of 
Iragonese  monarch's  occupation  of  that  country  :  a  drawn 
a  was  fought  offbis  shores  between  the  At^onese  and  Floren- 
iquadrons,  and  desultory  warfare  with  no  tangible  result  ei- 
the  occupation  of  Castiglione,  coatinued  in  the  Maremma 

the  autumn  of  1448,  when  Alphonso  gathering  up  all  his 
i  which  had  been  much  thinned  by  the  marsh  fevers  of  that 
ttlthy  district,  led  them  on  himself  to  a  desperate  assatdt 
iombino.  There  was  here  no  breaching,  or  mining,  but 
I  artilleiy  both  by  sea  and  land ;  it  was  a  chiralrous  noon- 
£sault  liy  escalade  ;  the  women  and  children  of  Fiombino 
marshalled  below  to  supply  tbeir  husbands  their  fotbers 
heir  brothers  with  reireshments,  while  Rinaldo  his  soldiers 
dl  the  male  inhabitants  glittered  on  the  lofty  battlements ; 

boiling  oil,  scalding  water,  and  melted  lead,  were  collected 
undance  and  showered  upon  the  assailants  who  attacked 
y  and  were  as  gallantly  resisted  :  Alphonso  was  conspicuous 
ghout  the  day  leading  and  cheering  his  men  to  victory : 

AC\B  of  desperate  valour  great  prowess  and  warhke  devo- 
ft-ere  shown  on  both  sides  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  that 
town,  acts  that  would  have  graced  a  mightier  enterprise ; 
at  last  the  King  of  Aragon  was  forced  back  with  diminished 
ters  by  the  unshrinking  valour  of  the  besieged, 
naldo  Orsini  was  triumphant ;  for  aj^rehending  the  ap- 
hof  the  Florentine  army  Alphonso  withdrew,  and  leaving 
risen  in  CastJgliooe  deJJa  Pesoua  continued  Me  letieeX  \jd 
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Ansidonia,  which  appears  to  have  been  then  inhabited  though 
now  overgrown  by  wild  arbutus  with  a  forest  of  floweriog 
shrubs  mantling  its  grey  Cyclopian  battlements.  Thin 
ended  the  King  of  Aragon's  invasion  of  Tuscany :  he  con- 
tinued his  retreat  to  Gaeta  and  there  embarked  for  Naples 
with  promise  of  a  second  visit  to  Florence  in  the  ensuing 
spring  *. 

Before  the  Duke  of  Milan's  death  Pope  Nicholas  V.  endea- 
voured without  effect  to  restore  peace  to  Italy  and  the 

A.D.  1449. 

negotiations  were  in  fact  completed  but  not  ratified 
in  consequence  of  that  event ;  the  Milanese  desired  to  finish 
them  but  Venice  in  all  the  flush  and  insolence  of  conquest 
refused  to  listen,  and  the  more  confidently  because  Florence 
was  too  much  occupied  with  King  Alphonso  to  interfere  in 
their  behalf.  This  was  not  displeasing  to  Sforza  for  it  made 
him  more  necessary  to  Milan  and  his  first  act  in  despite  of 
ancient  rivalship  was  to  give  his  hand  to  Francesco  and  Giacomo 
Piccinino ;  then  taking  the  field  he  received  the  submission 
of  Pavia  on  condition  of  not  giving  it  up  to  the  Milanese : 
this  was  a  palatable  restriction,  for  Pavia  was  an  acquisition 
admirably  adapted  to  Sforza  s  circumstances,  nor,  says  Mac- 
chiavelli,  was  he  deterred  either  by  fear  or  shame  from  breaking 
his  plighted  faith,  **  for  great  men  only  consider  it  shameful  to 
lose,  but  not  to  gain  by  treachery."  He  excused  himself  to 
the  Milanese  by  asserting,  perhaps  truly,  that  parties  being 
divided  within  the  town  if  the  offer  had  not  been  accepted  either 
Savoy  or  Venice  would  have  had  Pavia,  and  they  although 
angry  and  clear-sighted  enough  as  to  his  real  motives,  were 
obliged  of  necessity  to  succumb  :  they  indulged  too  in  a  falla- 
cious hope  that  when  once  relieved  from  their  present  troubles 
they  would  be  able  abo  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  was  at  that  moment 
necessary  for  their  protection  not  only  from  Venetian  aggressions 

*  Muntori,  Anno  1448. —  Macchia-     Parte  iii*,  folio  37. — Ammirato,  Lib. 
voUi,  Lib,  n, — Orl,  MalavolU,  lib.  u.,    xxS\.,  ^.  59. 
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tmt  against  Genoa  and  Sovoj*  both  acting  for  the  Duke  of 
Oiieans  in  light  of  his  mother  Valeutina  Visconte  the  sister 
of  Philip :  but  these  enemies  were  of  little  moment  and  soon 
repulsed  by  Sforza,  leaving  the  more  formidable  Venetians 
commanded  by  his  kinsman  Micheletto  Attendolo,  to  be  coped 
vvith.  Placentia  was  next  besieged  and  in  despite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  Venice  taken  by  assault  in  November  1447  with  revolt- 
ing cruelty  and  every  species  of  barbarism ;  the  nuns  alone 
having  been  saved  from  dishonour  by  his  orders  *, 

Spring  beheld  the  revival  of  hostilities  under  a  darker  and 
more  terrible  aspect,  and  the  Milanese,  perceiving  that  Sforza 
only  made  use  of  them  for  their  ultimate  subjugation,  sued 
humbly  to  Venice  for  a  peace  while  that  haughty  republic  be- 
came more  arrogant  at  every  application ;  yet  her  hardest 
conditions  would  have  been  accepted  had  not  a  sedition  amongst 
the  populace  put  an  end  to  all  further  negotiations. 

Sforza  meanwhile  made  rapid  progress,  and  Milan  hoping 
for  better  terms  from  Venice  ordered  the  investment  of  Lodi 
as  soon  as  Caravaggio  feU ;  for  here  both  armies  had  already 
assembled,  one  to  take,  the  other  to  save  that  important  town, 
whose  surrender  was  expected  to  seal  the  destiny  of  the  for- 
mer. On  the  fifteenth  of  September  1448  the  Venetians 
attempted  to  surprise  Sforza  in  his  trenches  when  one  of  the 
most  memorable  battles  of  that  conflicting  age  was  the  con- 
sequence: Sforza  triumphed,  and  out  of  twelve,  or  accord- 
ing to  Cambi,  sixteen  thousand  cavalry  scarcely  fifteen  hun- 
dred escaped  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  discomfiture.  The 
lands  of  Brescia  were  soon  overrun  and  siege  laid  to  that 
city;  the  Venetians  demanded  and  received  succours  from 
Florence  as  a  member  of  the  league,  but  her  heart  was  with 
Sforza :  perplexed  between  his  design  on  Brescia  which  was  to 
be  his  own,  and  the  well-founded  suspicions  of  the  Milanese 

*  Poggio,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  248.— Corio,    Pietro  Cagnola,  Stoim  "NI^^ax^IaVn.^ 
Stor.  MiL,  Farte  v»,  folio  SeS.—Giovn.    p.  83. 
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who  enjoined  him  to  reduce  Lodi  the  moment  Oaiuvaggio  8iu<- 
rendered,  this  general  became  doubtful  what  part  to  take  ibr 
both  the  Piccinini  had  secretly  thwarted  all  his  plans  and  now 
marched  with  four  thousand  cavaliy  to  attack  Lodi  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  Milan. 

What  Venice  lost  in  the  field  she  generally  regained  in  the 
cabinet,  and  being  well  aware  of  Sforza  s  ambition  and  Milan*8 
jealousy,  and  that  peace  with  her  was  for  the  moment  an 
acceptable  object  to  both ;  this  from  fear,  that  from  interest;  she 
at  once  offered  her  hand  to  Sforza,  confidently  looking  forward 
to  Milan's  hatred  preyenting  his  ever  being  received  there  as 
master.  Hoping  therefore  to  step  in  and  ultimately  reap  the 
fruits  of  this  anticipated  conflict  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Sforza  in  October  1448  by  which  all  he  had  taken  in  the  war 
was  to  be  restored  to  Venice,  and  if  Milan  were  conquered  he 
should  keep  no  more  than  Philip  Maria  Visconte  possessed  at 
his  death. 

The  rumour  of  this  treaty  silenced  the  shouts  of  victory  at 
MUan  and  realised  the  worst  fears  of  the  citizens  ;  rejoicings 
died  away,  lamentations  broke  from  every  tongue  and  curses 
everywhere  followed  the  name  of  Sforza.  Nevertheless  that 
chief  maintained  a  steady  course  until  his  victorious  ensigns 
fluttered  under  the  walls  of  Milan.  Expecting  every  moment 
to  be  deserted  by  Venice  he  was  prepared  for  the  event,  and 
after  the  reduction  of  Crema  which  completed  all  her  poli- 
tical arrangements  dependent  on  the  alliance  of  Sforza,  she 
fulfilled  his  anticipation  to  the  letter  by  making  a  separate 
peace  and  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Milanese  in  the  autumn 
of  1449  *. 

Florence  during  the  latter  part  of  these  transactions  had  no 
scruple,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Neri  Capponi,  in 
supplying  Sforza  with  money  both  publicly  from  the  national 

*  Corio,  Varte  v.,  folio  371  to  398.—    nali. — Macchmvelli,  lab.  ▼. — Cagnol*. 
Gio.  Camhi,  p.  262, —  Muratori  An-    Svot.TA.W.^VaV'^. 
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iimds,  and  prirately  in  fuller  measure  from  Cosimo  who  stronglj 
encouraged  him;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1449  she  sent  a 
resident  ambassador  to  his  camp  as  a  mark  of  her  friendly 
apfHTobation,  the  King  of  Aragon  intent  on  other  things  having 
left  her  in  present  tranquillity  *.  The  treaty  between  Venice 
and  Milan  retarded  Sforza  s  operations  for  a  season ;  but  he 
was  now  too  strong  and  had  been  too  well  prepared  for  such  an 
erent  to  be  easily  bafiBed,  wherefore  by  a  steady  and  skilful 
management  of  his  means  he  contrived,  in  spite  of  all  the  force 
and  cunning  of  Venice  to  starve  the  Milanese  amongst  whom 
he  had  once  a  strong  party,  into  a  surrender  of  their  city  and 
liberty. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  February  1450  he  was  proclaimed  Seig- 
nior and  Duke  of  Milan,  the  cherished  object  of  his  ceaseless 
labour,  consummate  prudence,  and  deep-seated  ambition. 

Sforza  lost  no  time  in  concluding  a  close  alliance  with  Cosimo 
and  the  Florentines  against  Venice  and  the  King  of 
Aragon,  who  hated  Florence  for  her  intimacy  with  the 
house  of  Anjou.  He  at  once  joined  the  Venetians  in  an  effort 
to  shake  the  new-made  sovereign  from  his  unsteady  throne 
and  Florence  immediately  despatched  Piero  de  Medici,  Neri 
Capponi,  Luca  Pitti,  and  Dietisalvi  four  of  her  chiefest  citizens, 
to  mark  the  public  approbation.  It  was  indeed  no  light  matter 
(whatever  might  have  been  the  state  of  domestic  parties)  to  be 
at  once  relieved  from  a  dynasty  of  able,  powerful,  and  heredi- 
tary enemies  ever  seeking  her  destruction,  and  see  it  replaced 
by  a  friendly  ruler  with  congenial  interests  who  mainly  depended 
on  their  alliance  and  support. 

About  this  time  also  another  embassy  was  sent  to  make  one 
more  attempt  at  securing  the  friendship  or  at  least  the  forbear- 
ance of  Alphonso,  who  with  outstretched  arms  brought  the 
strength  of  Aragon  and  the  Two  Sicilies  to  bear  at  once  on  Italian 

•  Poggio,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  249.  —  Macchuvelli,  Lib.  vL  —  Ammirato,  Lib. 
p.  62. 
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politics,  and  paved  the  way  for  princes  jet  unborn  to  crush  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  Italy. 

Alphonso's  terms  were  hard  but  finally  conceded,  he  re- 
tained Castiglione  della  Pescaia  and  the  island  of  Giglio,  and 
was  acknowledged  lord  paramount  of  Piombino  with  a  sma)] 
tribute  of  a  golden  cup  from  Caterina  de'  Appiano  now  a  widow; 
for  the  brave  and  chivalrous  Rinaldo  Orsino  after  being  honoured 
and  rewarded  by  Florence  expired  during  the  negotiations  *. 

Although  Francesco  Sforza's  exaltation  was  generally  popular 
yet  one  man  of  great  capacity  and  influence  decidedly  and 
strenuously  opposed  it ;  but  whether  from  feu^tion  as  averred 
by  his  adversaries,  or  from  honest  patriotism,  the  charac- 
teristic of  his  race,  is  now  uncertain.  Neri  Capponi  deemed 
it  inconsistent*  with  the  interests  of  his  country  and  the 
safety  of  Italy  that  Milan  should  thus  have  fallen,  because 
ample  dominion  united  to  splendid  military  talents  was  ever 
dangerous  in  a  bold  ambitious  man,  and  if  as  a  simple  Count, 
Francesco  could  hardly  be  endured,  he  would  become  absolutely 
intolerable  as  a  sovereign  prince.  Wherefore  this  distinguished 
citizen  judged  it  more  safe  and  beneficial  that  Sforza  should 
have  remained  in  a  comparatively  private  station,  and  Lorn- 
bardy  be  divided  into  two  republics  which  would  neither  unite 
to  molest  others,  nor  be  strong  enough  single-handed  to 
injure  the  rest  of  Italy.  He  therefore  voted  although  unsuc- 
cessfully against  sending  any  assistance  or  taking  any  other 
part  in  the  contest. 

On  the  other  hand  Cosirao  s  party  accused  Capponi  of  oppos- 
ing the  grant,  not  from  any  belief  in  liis  own  reasoning  but 
merely  from  the  apprehension  that  with  Sforza's  public  and 
private  support  Cosimo  s  prepotency  would  become  monstrous. 
Neri  Capponi  did  probably  think  such  danger  possible,  but 
with  his  distressing  experience  of  Cosimo  s  actual  authority  he 
could  scarcely  contemplate  much  augmentation  of  it ;  especially 

•  Ammimto,  lAb.  xxu.,  ^.  63. 
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mself,  tho  ablest,  the  most  popular,  and  most  inflnen- 
in  the  commonwealth  could  not  with  all  his  own  power 
tion  withstand  him.  But  Neri  like  all  the  Capponi  was 
republican  thoagh  not  a  low  democrat  and  therefore 
mt  the  multiplication  of  free  states  was  better  for 
ally  existing  than  the  establishment  of  despotism 

working  iu  tbe  rich  and  powerful  Lombardy  Flo- 
so  long  and  painfully  experienced.  He  was  conso- 
le to  his  political  principles  in  objecting  generally  to 
jhment  of  a  despot  whether  it  were  Sforza  or  Cosimo, 
then  existing  circumstances  as  far  as  we  know  them, 
wn  reasoning  would  now  seem  the  more  plausible. 
Bred  there  was  a  great  lack  of  wisdom  in  those  who 
hat  the  Milanese  could  maintain  thSir  liberty ;  be- 
'  luxury,  their  social  relations,  their  ancient  iactjons, 
i  of  life,  tbeir  very  character,  their  habitual  and 

subservience  to  successive  tyrants,  alti^ether  not 
red  them  incapable  of  satisiactorily  working  any  form 
;mment  but  were  directly  opposed  to  it.    Wherefore 

that  their  choice  lay  between  Francesco  Sforza  a» 
10  Venetians  as  masters ;  and  no  man  was  supposed 
lilly  as  to  doubt  whether  a  strong  friend  or  a  most 
nemy  were  the  better  neighbour. 
[  at  the  broad  (juestion  divested  of  party  prejudice, 
dizement  of  Venice  by  the  vast  addition  of  the  Mi- 
linions  would  have  given  to  that  grasping  republic  a 
]>reponderance  ;  but  the  substitution  of  an  able  and 
aldier  for  a  crafty  but  unsteady  politician ;  however 
lorence  at  the  moment;  was  not  better  adapted  to 

great  political  balance  than  the  sway  of  a  clever  and 
but  uiimilitaty  sovereign,  even  though  a  Visconte ; 
ily  real  security  against  Sforza  was  his  trouble  and 
n  consolidating  a  new  and  usurped  authority  ;  a  task 
y  to  prevent  any  ulterior  schemes  of  ambitioti  * . 

•  Muchia.ytUi,  Lib.  vi. 
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The  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Yisoonti  yma  in  ereij 
respect  an  event  of  vast  importance  to  the  Italian  peninsuk* 
and  powerfully  influenced  the  subsequent  history  of  Europe  bj 
generating  consequences  that  are  yet  in  active  operation.  In 
Lombardy  it  occasioned  a  disputed  succession,  and  opened 
golden  prospects  to  the  house  of  Orleans  and  the  crown  of 
France ;  but  it  also  prepared  the  northern,  as  Alphonso*s  con- 
quests did  the  southern  channels,  for  those  sweeping  billows 
of  transalpine  power  that  from  time  to  time  have  rolled  their 
angry  surges  over  the  fairest  provinces  of  Italy,  and  still  sub- 
merge it ! 


CoTKMPORARY  80TEHEIGN8. — The  Only  changes  are,  Portugal :  Edward  L 
to  1438;  then  Alfonso  V. — Scotland:  James  1.,  murdered  at  Perth  liS?; 
James  II. — German  Empire  :  Sigismund  until  1437 ;  then  Albert  II.  in  1438 
to  1439;  Frederic  III.  1440;  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  to  1447;  then  Nicholas  Y. 
—Greek  Empire  :  John  VII.  to  1448,  then  Constantine  XL,  the  last  Emperor, 
to  1453,  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  Mohamed  II.  with  a  force  of  three 
hundred  ships  and  three  hundred  thousand  men. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FROM   A.IX    1450  TO  A.D.    Ills. 


BcfOBS  recomiii«ncmg  ■  nairative  of  wars  onniildgated  by 
uij  touch  of  bamanily,  imaniinated  by  generoaity,  undigni- 
fied in  their  cause,  cruel  in  their  action,  base  in  their 
ol^ectA,  and  devoid  of  that  gnuideur  or  even  di^tic 
interest  which  despite  of  crime  is  so  deeply  felt  in  the  exploits 
of  Hannibal  and  the  deeds  of  Rome :  before  recommencing 
these  it  perhaps  may  be  veil  to  offer  as  marked  a  sketch  as 
<mr  mat^ialB  allow,  of  the  state  of  Florence  during  the  first 
Kiteen  yeare  of  Cosimo's  government ;  but  more  especially 
■fter  every  effort  at  the  free  and  effectual  expression  of  poli- 
tical opinion  was  crushed  by  the  stringent  measures  of  t4'U. 

The  favourable  sentiments  at  first  so  extensively  formed  of 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  became  greatly  modified  when  the  battle  of 
Anghiari  by  blasting  the  hopes  of  eveiy  exile  removed  all  fear 
of  a  new  revolution.  From  that  moment  fresh  and  unusual 
license  was  allowed,  not  in  words  alone  bat  in  all  the  insolence 
of  power ;  in  rapine,  coiruplion,  and  every  shameful  act  destruc- 
tive of  justice  and  morality;  so  that  an  administration  at  first 
So  popular  b^an  to  displease  many  even  of  Cosimo's  own 
adherents  and  di^ust«d  every  other  citizen.  Cosimo  and 
Neii  di  Gino  Capponi  were  beyond  comparison  the  two  leading 
men  of  Florence ;  the  latter  esteemed  the  wisest,  the  former 
Unmeasurably  the  richest ;  for  Neri  seems  to  have  inherited. 
«o  much  of  his  father's  honesty  as  never  to  have  &.t,leiie&  qti 
titt  Bobetance  of  the  commoaw&dth.    Next  to  these  caxa«iQUT 
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principal  citizens  of  the  nding  party,  who  were  not  so  scmpo- 
lous,  and  all  devoted  to  Cosimo :  the  first  was  Puccio  Puod 
the  boldest,  ablest,  and  most  eloquent  of  his  friends  without 
whom  Cosimo  never  stirred  a  finger :  he  had  been  advanced 
from  an  inferior  class  and  was  enriched  by  the  command  d 
public  money.  Alamanno  Salviati  was  the  next,  and  said  to 
be  a  grasping  selfish  man  who  cared  as  little  for  the  public 
good  as  for  his  own  reputation,  provided  that  his  desires  were 
gratified.  Alessandro  de'  Alessandri  bore  a  more  honest  but 
haughty  character :  vain  of  his  imagined  merits,  and  not  with- 
out some ;  believing  that  his  natural  position  was  amongst  the 
loftiest  of  the  state  he  frowned  at  any  infringement  of  his  will. 
Neroni  Dietisalvi  was  at  this  time  supposed  to  be  the  least 
intriguing  of  the  four,  but  after  Cosimo's  death  he  also  proved 
that  there  was  no  deficiency ;  and  was  a  man  of  penetrating 
genius  with  great  influence  in  the  republic.  Besides  these 
there  were  Ugo  Buondelmonti  a  nephew  of  Esau,  despot  of 
Romania,  who  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  ;  tlien  came  Ag- 
nolo  Acciaioli,  a  young  citizen  of  parts  and  character  already 
spoken  of,  who  however  finally  attached  liimself  to  Hanieri  or 
Neri  Capponi  and  at  last  quarrelled  both  publicly  and  privately 
with  the  Medici.  Luca  Pitti  next  appears  as  a  man  of  great 
audacity  but  moderate  talents  and  bad  character,  who  became 
from  peculiar  circumstances  conspicuous  in  Florentine  history 
though  now  better  known  by  the  palace  which  bears  his 
name  than  through  any  merit  of  his  own  either  as  a  man  or  a 
statesman  *. 

There  seems  to  be  a  retributory  character  inherent  to  wars 
that  torpedo-Hke  strikes  hsuck  on  the  makers  and  revenges  the 
injury  they  inflict :  those  of  Florence  fomented  by  Cosimo  and 
his  faction  were  gradually  undermining  her  strength,  for  while 
she  increased  in  fame  and  territory  she  diminished  in  force 

*  Cavalcanti,  Seconda  Storia,  cap.  i.,  ii.,  xvi.  —  M.  Bruto,  Storia,  Lib*   IL, 
p.  109;  Lib.  iii^*,  p.  299. 
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solidity  and  real  power.  The  incessant  pecaniary  demands  of 
Sforza,  who  thus  supported  by  Cosimo  was  far  from  popular, 
exasperated  the  people  to  that  degree  that  many  secret  discus- 
sions were  held  by  the  Cosimeschi  to  adopt  protective  measures 
against  the  tumults  which  were  apprehended  in  consequence. 
Sforza*s  unjust  appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  the 
conquest  of  La  Marca  was  condemned  by  a  great  body  of  the 
people  who  were  unwilling  either  to  abet  the  sacrilege  or  aug- 
ment his  possessions  by  the  ruin  of  their  own.  This  war 
therefore,  coupled  with  much  individual  and  general  oppres- 
sion arising  from  it,  began  to  irritate  the  public  mind  and  nume- 
rous but  secret  meetings  of  the  ascendant  faction  including  what 
was  called  their  "  CcKrrsini"  was  summoned.  These  "  Caorsini' 
were  certain  parasitic  instruments  of  fsu^tion  possessing  two 
useful  qualities  which  enhanced  their  value  and  rendered  them 
universally  acceptable  to  Cosimo's  party:  one  was  poverty, 
which  unaccompanied  by  principle,  kept  them  ready  for  the 
basest  acts ;  the  other  was  an  eager  desire  to  live  by  ways  and 
means  that  most  men  would  spurn,  but  for  which  they  cared 
not.  Numbers  of  these  Caorsini  were  mingled  with  the  crowd 
of  Gosimo^s  followers,  and  although  of  a  certain  rank  and  out- 
ward reputation,  and  with  civic  rights ;  were  needy,  insolent, 
mean,  partial,  and  rapacious ;  men  who  never  checked  the  gra- 
tification of  their  passions  and  to  whom  justice  and  injustice, 
integrity  or  dishonesty  were  equally  indifferent.  Self-^ill  dis- 
placed reason,  self-love  honesty,  and  any  extremity  of  evil  was 
cheerfully  endured  sooner  than  forfeit  the  pleasures  of  personal 
Tengeance,  while  good  was  measured  precisely  by  the  extent  of 
their  own  enjoyments*.  This  band  of  citizens  was  mainly 
composed  of  a  class  of  business  agents  then  and  for  centuries 
after  much  used  in  Florence  under  the  general  name  of  *'  Sen- 
soli  **  or  brokers :  they  were  the  middlemen  who  managed  all 
contracts,  bargains,  sales,  and  marriages;  and  entered  as  a 

*  CaralcBtttJf  ii*  StoriA,  cap.  xvi.,  xx. 
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third  party  into  almost  every  transaction  of  common  lift 
amongst  all  classes  of  citizens.  Their  husiness  yns  in  fact 
analogous  to  that  of  modem  agents  and  attorneys,  but  embnr 
cing  the  whole  range  of  agency  from  the  common  bargains  of 
the  market-place  to  low  political  intrigues ;  for  as  their  diver- 
sified afiairs  brought  them  in  contact  with  every  rank  they 
were  admirably  adapted,  in  the  hands  of  artful  statesmen,  to 
feel  the  public  pulse  and  direct  great  masses  at  the  pleasure 
of  their  employers.  By  means  of  these  agents  the  leaders  of 
Cosimo  s  fjEu^tion  secretly  summoned  their  adherents  to  a  noc- 
turnal meeting  in  Saint  Mark*s  church  where  Giuliano  Dava- 
zani  an  able  man,  addressed  them  on  the  alarming  state  of  the 
public  mind  as  it  affected  their  own  stability ;  and  from  this 
meeting  proceeded  the  despotic  measures  of  1 444  *. 

The  city  was  then  pregnant  with  commotion,  apparently 
amongst  the  poorer  classes  or  "  Plebe  "  but  under  the  mani- 
pulation of  higher  malcontents  of  Patrician  rank;  there  was 
famine  also  ;  the  people  lived  on  vetches  and  other  pulse  im- 
ported by  the  state  and  which,  strange  to  say,  brought  a  greater 
price  than  wheat.  "The  markets,"  says  Giovanni  Cavalcanti, 
**  were  exceedingly  dear,  not  so  much  from  the  price  of  wheat  as 
the  scarcity  of  common  grain  which  forced  the  people  to  grind 
vetches  and  these  were  wont  to  fetch  a  higher  price  than  wheat  "f- 
All  this  gave  energy  to  discontent,  or  probably  caused  it ;  for 
the  poor  are  seldom  turbulent  when  they  have  labour  and  food ; 
but  the  agitators  wrought  on  a  suffering  population  by  identify- 
ing their  misery,  and  justly  too,  with  useless  war  and  repre- 
hensible government;  a  war  undertaken  as  was  said  only  to 
favour  the  joint  ambition  of  a  foreign  adventurer  and  a  powerful 
native  citizen. 

The  comparatively  liberal  conduct  of  the  Rinaldeschi  at 
Cosimo  s  expulsion  had  left  in  the  election-purses  a  sufficient 
number  of  Cosimeschi  to  effect  his  recall,  and  even  Cosimo  him- 

*  Caraicanti,  ii*  Storia,  cap.  xx.        "V  \\i\^.,cK^.  xx.and  xxxi. 
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self  searching  and  implacable  as  he  was,  had  not  yet  weeded  out 
all  his  opponents.  The  knowledge  of  this  power  though  feeble, 
produced  a  certain  confidence  in  the  higher  malcontents,  who 
from  present  dissatis&ction  and  change  of  sentiments  joined 
with  the  older  antagonists  of  Cosimo ;  and  they  were  a  far  more 
formidable  party  than  the  mere  Plebe,  Murmurs  were  heard 
of  the  disgrace  of  being  subject  to  an  unworthy  tyrant  and  a 
peasant  of  Gotignola  whose  mother  was  a  low  woman  of  repre- 
hensible character,  and  yet  this  adventurer  they  said  did  not 
even  condescend  to  request,  but  commanded  the  republic  to  do 
bis  bidding. 

The  old  nobles  also  joined  this  cry.  "  We  were  before  bad," 
said  they,  "  but  are  now  worse ;  for  under  the  empty  shadow  of 
"  a  boon  we  are  almost  ruined :  they  ofiered  us  honey  and  now 
••  they  give  us  gall,  the  bitter  fruit  of  unjust  and  insupportable 
**  taxation  which  only  secures  us  a  dungeon  and  the  insolent 
"  outrages  of  official  myrmidons."  There  were  moreover  loud 
complaints  of  corrupted  justice :  citizens  were  interdicted  even 
from  pleading  in  the  public  courts  against  the  injustice  of 
government  and  the  oppressions  of  its  officers ;  and  when  causes 
were  at  last  decided  the  parties  were  commonly  ruined  unless 
they  happened  to  have  offered  the  first  or  the  largest  bribe.  It 
was  said  that  many  vexatious  judgments  were  given  by  secret 
enemies  of  the  government  on  purpose  to  create  dissatisfaction, 
and  by  others  to  revenge  their  own  private  injuries  with  impu- 
nity: but  the  common  cry  was,  "We  are  the  servants  of  Fran- 
•*  cesco  Sforza,  not  the  companions  of  KingAlfonzo  as  we  ought 
"  to  be;  yet  he  has  offered  to  guarantee  us  peace  for  10,000 
"  florins  a  year,  and  if  war  be  ever  necessary,  to  wage  it  at  his 
"  own  cost,  provided  we  will  only  withdraw  our  aid  and  favour 
"  from  the  count"* 

No  historian  but  Cavalcanti  mentions  these  terms,  but  if 
accepted  they  would  probably  have  changed  the  fate  of  Italy 

*  CBraloLDti,  ii*  Stork,  cap.  xx«. 
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bj  avoiding  the  dangerous  aid  of  France :  without  Florence 
Sforza,  driven  from  La  Marca,  could  scarcely  have  conquered 
Milan,  and  Neri  Capponi  s  project  of  two  Lombard  republics 
might  possibly  have  been  realised,  or  Alphonso  s  power  have 
been  finnly  established  in  that  country,  which  by  securing  the 
Spanish  ascendancy  would  at  least  have  prevented  Italy  from 
becoming  the  coliseum  of  transalpine  gladiators. 

We  have  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  agitated  condition 
of  Florence  a  new  Balia  with  a  thorough  weeding  of  the  magis- 
tracies was  resolved  on  in  1444.  This  Balia  was  made  up  of 
men  who  were  sure  supporters  of  any  measures  that  the  parQr 
dictated,  and  though  appearances  were  slightly  preserved  by  the 
cautious  admission  of  a  few  adverse,  or  at  least  not  friendly 
citizens,  they  were  either  so  few  that  no  alarm  was  excited,  or 
so  irresolute  as  to  insure  tlieir  floating  with  the  general  stream. 
But  in  the  councils  were  still  many  secret  enemies,  peaceable 
but  timid  men  who  foreseeing  disaster  yet  feared  to  buffet 
against  the  storm  *. 

Thus  strengthened  there  were  no  bounds  to  the  extravagance 
of  the  Cosimeschi :  Puccio  and  others  enriched  themselves  by 
open  or  secret  plunder ;  the  public  funds  became  corrupt  or 
discredited ;  dividends  were  paid  to  the  powerful,  refused  to 
the  weak  or  only  paid  in  billets,  which  being  worthless  in  the 
market  were  purchased  at  a  fourth  and  a  lifth  of  their  value  by 
secondary  officials  who  through  their  political  influence  after- 
wards recovered  the  whole  amount  from  the  treasury.  The 
marriage  portions  of  young  girls,  secured  on  public  faith  in  the 
Funds,  were  refused  on  the  plea  of  state  necessity ;  sincerity 
and  honesty  were  utterly  abandoned  and  even  any  pretension 
to  those  virtues  was  laughed  to  scorn :  gain,  no  matter  how,  was 
the  all-absorbing  passion,  and  "  more  honest  men  were  mocked 
and  ridiculed  than  culprits  menaced."  Asperity  universally  in- 
creased ;  comparisons  with  other  times  and  other  rulers  were 
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snlleiilj  drawn,  and  the  governing  faction  was  pronounced  to 
exceed  all  its  predecessors  in  wickedness.  This  partly  pro- 
ceeded  from  the  admission  of  many  yindicdve  men  to  power  all 
hot  with  long-nursed  wrath  against  their  adversaries;  vengeance 
was  necessary ;  nay,  almost  imperative ;  a  vengeance  not  con- 
demned, hut  cherished  as  a  virtue  in  gentie  hlood;  and  as  indis- 
pensahle  to  fEunily  honour  in  those  wild  days  of  barbarous  vio- 
lence as  tiie  duel  is  in  our  own ;  yet  the  time  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  our  posterity  will  read  of  the  latter  with  the  same 
painful  feeling  that  we  ourselves  now  do  of  the  former  *. 

Thus  the  sweet  savour  of  Gosimo's  early  rule  had  evaporated ; 
men  of  nothing  were  seen  suddenly  in  office  and  as  suddenly 
enriched,  no  man  knew  how ;  but  all  felt  that  taxation  pressed 
on  life,  tyranny  on  freedom,  knavery  on  honesty,  and  misery 
on  alL  In  this  state  of  things  the  period  for  a  fresh  scrutiny 
approached,  but  the  angry  citizens  gave  their  secret  votes  to 
all  the  kinsmen  of  the  exiles  and  to  suspected  persons,  for 
their  conduct  was  now  felt  to  have  been  more  tolerable  than  the 
corruption,  injustice,  and  peculation  of  the  Puccini.  Such  con- 
duct was  too  dangerous,  too  bold,  too  independent,  for  the  latter ; 
they  called  this  scrutiny  the  "LiZy,"  because  that  flower  though 
fair  to  the  eye  has  a  fetid  odour  and  the  scrutiny  although 
bright  with  illustrious  names,  to  them  smelt  strongly  of  cor- 
ruption f.  The  image  is  somewhat  forced  but  Cosimo  s  deeds 
were  not  poetry,  and  the  whole  election  was  annulled  against 
all  law  and  precedent :  several  families  which  formed  part  of  it 
were  banished  or  otherwise  persecuted,  and  ten  Accoppiatori, 
or  as  Cavalcanti  denominates  them,  "  Ten  Tyrants,"  were 
appointed  \. 

This  Decemvirate  was  empowered  to  preserve  its  authority 

*  CaTalcanti,  ii*  Storia,  cap.  xxiii.  Soderini,FranceicoOrlandi,Alainanno 

■f*  The  allusion  is  to  the  Iris  Lily,  the  Salviati,  Manno  di  Temperano,  Do- 

Florentine  emblem.  menico  Michele,  Ouariante,  Ugolino 

X  The  names  of  nine  of  them  are  pre-  Martelli,  Nerone  Dietisalvi,  and  Nlo- 

serred  by  CaTslcantiy  viz.,  Tommaao  eolo  Buonveum. 
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from  scmtinj  to  scrutiny,  that  is  from  three  to  five  years,  i 
to  choose  every  magistrate  from  the  gonfialoiiier  downwB 
previous  to  holding  the  mockery  of  a  public  drawing.  Thus 
that  the  exasperated  spirit  of  the  people  had  accomplished  ^ 
placed  by  Cosimo*s  influence  under  the  talons  of  this  omnj 
tent  authority  and  the  exhaustecl  citizens  sunk  back  i 
despondency.  The  Accoppiatori  drew  whom  they  pleased 
whom  the  people  elected ;  and  their  choice  was  a  selectioi] 
subservient  tools  and  furious  partisans,  of  low  birth  and  b 
character  ;  men  of  yesterday ;  rural  upstarts  who  crowded 
city  and  shouldered  the  pride  and  honours  of  the  ancient  ra 
this  alone  made  them  hateful,  for  an  aristocratic  spirit  was  e 
strong  in  Florence  and  pride  of  ancestry  whether  of  the  feu 
families  or  Popolani  was  still  generally  respected.  There  ^ 
a  common  saying  of  the  time  that  "  a  wealthy  woman  an 
prosperous  upstart  were  the  two  most  insufferable  things 
earth ;"  wherefore  the  virtues  of  these  last,  if  they  had  a 
were  not  likely  to  be  seen  or  appreciated :  like  the  rest  their  f 
were  evil  and  their  mischief  deep*,  for  its  noxious  influe 
percolated  through  every  ofl&cial  stratum  until  one  mass  of  < 
ruption  pervaded  the  commonwealth  unchecked  by  shame 
conscience  or  remorse.  To  supply  this  waste  taxes  were  mi 
plied ;  twenty-four  rates  were  levied  within  the  year,  and 

*  Domenico  Michele,  one  of  the  new  those  things  for  which  men  arc  usu 

Accoppiatori,  is  especially  designated  as  denominated  knaves  this  man  surpi 

one  of  these,  and  his  picture  as  painted  every  one.'* — The  portrait  may 

by  Cavalcanti  gives  us  the  outward  be  recognised  without  travelling  8< 

and  visible  signs  of  a  hypocritical  knave  as  Florence.    {Vid^  CavaJ.,  Seco 

in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Storiay  cap.  xxv.)    Giovanni  Coi 

at  Florence.     "  Proud,  iniquitous  and  was   another   imbiber  of  the   pc 

false,  a  public  peculator  and  a  receiver  nourishment,  and  with  freer  actioi 

of  bribes  :  he  is  tall  and  thin  ;  with  a  gonfalonier  in    1445.     But  he  fi 

womanish   voice  ;   lean  shanks,  com-  himself  in  secret  and  was  only  kn 

pressed  in  the  waist,   narrow  shoul-  by  his  gradual  expansion,  while  ] 

dered,  a  cunning  sharp  lock,  a  grizzled  cio*s  was  a  bold,  open,  usurious  a 

and  scarce  beard,  a  blotched  &ce,  his  mulation  of  national  funds  in  his 

gait  measured,  and  his  chest  forced  person.     The  one  was  a  bladder, 

forward  more  than  is  necessary  for  his  other  a  snow-ball.  (Ibid,  cap.  xxvi 
height    All  these  tokens  show  tbat  in 
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144'2  half  that  nnmher  raised  180,000  florins  which  were 
remitted  to  Sforza  in  lieu  of  troops,  to  avoid  the  pope  s 
displeasure  *. 

The  ancient  fiamilies  unable  to  support  these  repeated  de- 
mands retired  in  numbers  to  their  villas  to  seek  for  peace  and 
esoqpe  imprisonment,  for  the  jails  were  never  empty  of  the 
powerless.  But  this  availed  not;  the  most  searching  edicts 
were  relentlessly  hurled  against  defaulters,  and  there  was  no 
shelter!  The  public  "Mem"  and  " Berrovieri''  or  oflScial 
bailiffs  and  tip-staves  hunted  them  out  like  vermin;  they 
swept  the  rural  districts  of  cattle  and  produce,  cleared  the 
houses  of  furniture,  wasted  even  the  day's  victuab  of  the 
miserable  families,  and  when  harvest  came  cleared  the  fields 
either  partially  or  completely  of  their  crops.  Yet  these  dis- 
tndnts  were  never  balanced  against  arrears,  but  taken  as  a 
positive  fine  from  the  defaulter  who  after  so  wide-spread  a  deso- 
lation often  finished  by  long  and  loathsome  imprisonment ! 

But  even  this  was  insufficient  because  numbers  were  ab- 
solutely ruined,  so  another  decree  was  issued  to  banish  all 
de£Euilters  to  the  frontier :  the  ascendant  fiEiction  attempted  to 
justify  it  by  an  assertion  that  their  enemies  had  punished  the 
same  crime  by  the  axe  and  the  block  !  To  so  startling  a  fact, 
which  appears  in  no  other  author  and  only  adds  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  evils  inflicted  under  the  name  of  liberty;  it  was  replied, 
"  You  deprive  us  of  existence  when  you  take  our  goods ;  when 
you  sell  our  funded  property ;  when  you  set  aside  our  wills ; 
when  you  deny  our  marriage  portions,  which  having  been  pur- 
chased by  iudividuals  on  public  faith  imite  that  faith  with  liberty ; 
and  you  thus  defraud  our  daughters  and  sisters  of  their  fortunes ! 
You  have  sped  everything  from  bad  to  worse,  and  paralysed  the 
Catasto  to  avoid  your  own  contributions.  Your  rivals  left  at 
least  two  things  untouched  and  thus  proved  that  they  did  not 
seek  our  total  ruin ;  the  Catasto  and  the  elecdon-purses ;  but 

*  CuraJatatif  ii*  Storia,  cap.  xzviii.  ' 
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you  have  destroyed  both  and  snapped  all  those  ties  that  u 
the  greatness  of  the  commonwealth  with  the  credit  and  sta 
of  public  securities.  There  is  no  concealment ;  oppressio 
rapacity  are  your  avowed  motives ;  you  unblushingly  dei 
'  What  is  the  difference  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  e 
that  the  one  commands,  and  the  other  is  compelled  to  ( 
*  Who  is  there,*  you  ask,  *  that  would  obey  if  the  Catasto 
in  active  operation  ?  We  had  once  to  obey  the  laws ;  but 
the  Gatasto  sleeps  both  laws  and  men  will  bow  to  u<,  ai 
shall  still  be  lords  where  we  once  were  only  vassals.  D* 
believe,'  is  again  your  cry ;  'do  you  believe  that  the  at 
of  the  Catasto  had  they  foreseen  its  consequences  would 
made  it  ?  Believe  it  not,  or  you  will  err ;  for  who  froi 
rank  of  seignior  voluntarily  descends  to  that  of  vassal  ? 
the  elevation  of  the  Seiguory  to  the  depths  of  servitude  ? 
would  rather  die ! ' "  Such  were  the  unblushing  avowals  ( 
cessful  faction :  the  powerful  received  their  dues,  escaped 
contributions  and  imposed  taxes ;  nominally  to  pay  Sforz£ 
the  fruits  of  which  they  shared  and,  as  he  said,  made  his 
odious  without  any  personal  benefit  "  1  have  had  the  od 
exclaimed  Sforza  to  the  Venetian  and  Florentine  ambass 
**  I  have  had  the  odium,  the  people  the  cost,  and  their 
the  money"*. 

The  desire  of  gain  increased  by  what  it  fed  on  and  b- 
insatiable ;  no  villany  was  too  deep  or  too  daring ;  in  wb 
aspect  or  wherever  it  appeared  it  was  clutched  at  by 
titudes.     Francesco  della  Luna  proposed  and  carried 
that  the  **  Catasto  should  he  laid  asleep  until  such  a  tim 
new  law  should  awaken  it  "f.     None  cared  for  present  or 
dangers  or  remembered  past  miafortunes,  one  object  alon 
sessed  their  soul,  the  thirst  of  gold,  and  that  by  crooked 
ways  that  led  every  finer  feeling  to  destruction.     All  e(] 
was  lost,  and  in  its  stead,  sudden  individual  wealth,  an 

♦  Ca valctDti,  ii»  Storia,  cap*  lyUL  "V  Wv^,  K^i^xi^x^t,  ^q.  4 
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miehed  nation ;  sufTering,  TecklesanesB,  deterioration  of  female 
Dodestj,  and  general  licentioosneas  *. 

This  fraudulent  state  bankruptcy  was  not  long  confined  to 
latives,  for  even  the  king  of  Portugal's  dividends  were  withheld 
mtil  he  arrested  all  the  Florentines  in  Liebon :  nor  was  mis- 
nle  confined  to  finance  alone ;  blood  loo  was  shed  bj  the  great 
ad  powerful,  and  shed  unquestioned  if  the  victim's  family 
ras  impotent.  A  band  of  joung  men  on  their  way  to  a  wedding 
net  a  citizen  of  humble  rank  with  whom  it  may  be  supposed, 
hough  not  mentioned,  they  had  had  some  previous  difference, 
nd  unhesitatingly  attacked  and  murdered  him :  then  through 
heir  political  influence,  before  there  waa  time  for  any  public 
barge,  they  procured  a  slate  proclamation  which  denounced 
he  dead  man  as  a  rebel,  and  thus  legalised  his  death  by  retro- 
pective  condemnation ;  but  none  inquired  why  the  murdered 
nan  was  made  a  rebel  or  in  what  he  had  offended ! 

The  vengeance  of  the  great  was  rightly  denominated  cruelty 
ly  poorer  citizens,  but  by  the  former  any  legal  opposition  to  it 
eceived  that  name,  because  their  vengeance  as  they  argued, 
nly  applied  a  punishment  equal  to  the  injury  received.  Salim- 
ene  Bartolini'a  son  murdered  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  without 

remark  being  made.  Salimbono  d' Antonio  was  stabbed  by 
lamondo  d' Antonio  Carialla  and  the  murderer  remained  un- 
unisbed :  the  son  of  BsldaGsarre  di  3anti  kicked  a  girl  to  death 
ot  only  with  impunity  but  unrebuked  and  almost  unnoticed  by 
ny  one.  This  open  contempt  of  law  and  justice  emboldened 
theia,  and  Zenobi  Capponi's  son  thought  that  he  also  might 
saassinate  without  danger;  wherefore  entering  the  residence 
f  Fiero  Vermiglio  he  draped  that  citizen's  sou  out  by  force 
nd  killed  him  in  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  Vecchia.  This 
aurder  was  probably  accompanied  by  some  unwonted  cruelty 
)r  it  created  considerable  agitation,  and  Zanobi  repaired  to 
ntreat  hie  kinsman  Neri  Capponi's  inflnence  on  behalf  of  the 

•  CmUaali,  «■  Slofia,  op,  iTiiU,  U. 
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homicide :  "  A  Capponi "  he  said  "  did  not  deserve  less  favour 
'*  than  the  Vespucci,  the  Bartolini  and  others  who  held  an 
"  inferior  rank  in  the  republic.**  But  Neri  sternly  answered, 
'*  It  is  not  the  misery  that  I  have  caused  or  the  murders  I 
"  have  committed  which  have  placed  the  greatness  of  our  home 
•*  in  my  hands ;  on  the  contrary  I  acquired  it  by  my  earnest 
'*  endeavours  to  act  according  to  law  and  reason :  wherefore  let 
"justice  take  its  course"*.  This  was  a  stem  sentence  to  a 
father  s  ears,  but  a  just  one.  The  conduct  of  Luigi  Guicciardini 
vicar  of  Castello  San  Giovanni  and  one  of  Cosimo's  staunchest 
partisans  is  a  contraist.  A  quarrel  broke  out  between  two  veiy 
young  children  in  one  of  the  petty  towns  of  his  district,  which 
ended  in  a  pugilistic  encounter  then  as  common  in  Tuscany  as 
now  in  England ;  the  country  rector  or  podesta,  after  a  rebuke, 
reconciled  the  children  and  confirmed  the  peace  by  making 
them  drink  together,  but  in  consequence  of  the  ephemeral  and 
puerile  character  of  this  squabble  no  report  was  made  to  Guic- 
ciardini. Hearing  of  it  by  some  indirect  means  he  sent  for  the 
rector  and  without  any  previous  examination  applied  the  usual 
torture  of  the  "  CoUa  "  so  unmercifully  that  the  old  man  expired 
under  the  infliction.  This  too  passed  unnoticed  either  by  the 
local  inliabitants,  the  Florentine  government,  or  by  Cosimo, 
The  Father  of  hts  Country,  who  is  described  as  the  hinge 
and  pivot  on  which  the  whole  republic  moved.  "  Wherefore," 
exclaims  Cavalcanti,  "  if  you  Florentines  suffer  these  things  to 
"  be,  and  without  remonstrance :  blame  yourselves  first,  ere  you 
**  reproach  the  government ;  for  he  that  silently  regards  such 
**  crimes  is  the  cause  of  them  "f. 

While  the  people  reeled  under  their  burdens  they  beheld 
Cosimo  abounding  in  wealth ;  they  saw  a  palace  rise  to  their 
view  such  as  Florence  had  never  witnessed ;  they  saw  churches 
and  convents  built  at  his  command  with  accumulated  treasures; 
but,  as  the  cry  ran,  with  more  hypocritical  pride  than  true  reli- 

•  CaraJcanti,  ii»  Storia,  cap.  xw.  "V  V«A,  t»^.  xxxu. 
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;  and,  whether  fact  or  fiilsehood,  their  cost  waa  believed  to 

from  the  lULtional  treasury  in  Sforza's  name.  "Who,"  it 
eveiywhere  asked,  "  who  would  not  build  in  thia  princely 
!  when  it  cost  them  nothing?"    "The  Medidan  balls," 

ironicall/  added,  "  were  to  be  eeea  eTeiywhere,  eyen  in 
e  privies  of  the  convents,  the  nation  waa  oppreased  with  an 
ihotf  war  to  establish  Cosimo's  friend  in  the  unjust  pos- 
ssion  of  sacred  property,  and  society  waa  fast  falling  back 

its  pristine  state  when  one  man's  will  was  law."  The 
tacle  exhibited,  by  the  city  gate-tolls  being  daily  carried 
iosimo's  treasury  grated  on  public  suffering,  although  pro- 
y  the  mere  interest  of  money  lent  by  bim  to  govem- 
t;  and  so  strong  was  this  feeling  that  one  night  the 
way  of  bis  new  and  splendid  palace  was  deluged  in  blood. 
I  spiteful  act  might  have  been  easily  traced,  but  Cosimo 

the  moderation  not  to  notice  it  although  the  whole  city  was 

idalised*. 

1  1146  new  burdens  were  imposed  at  the  mere  discretion 

public  board  ;  the  poor  were  squeezed  still  harder  aa  well 
ggravated  with  surplus  charges ;  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
■s  remained  underrated,  and  all  by  fovour  of  these  officers 

under  the  name  of  "  GU  Uomini"  formed  a  Decemvirate 
.  so  vast  a  power  as  was  never  before  seen  in  Florence  t- 
3n  Francesco  Sforza  abandoned  the  league  for  Visconte,  he 
iciously  demanded  another  subsidy ;  this  raised  such  a  storm 

Cosimo  was  unable  to  carry  the  question  constitutionally 
ugh  the  councils  -  he  made  a  long  speech  from  the  Ricghiera 
;h  was  received  iu  sullen  silence  and  supported  by  Boccaccino 
nanni  alone  ;  wherefore  quitting  all  rule,  a  bolder  measure 

taken.  Cosimo  was  a  member  of  that  board  called  the 
Beers  of  the  Mount"  which  entirely  controlled  the  public 
nues ;  availing  himself  of  this  power  he  and  his  colleagues 
ed  a  resolution,  or  rather  a  law,  for  the  decrees  of  each 

•  Civjtantj,  ii'Starit,  ap.  miii.  f  Ibid,  e»p,  XTi'rt-iV. 
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magistracy  were  laws  in  their  own  department,  granting  them- 
selves full  authority  to  enforce  the  instant  liquidation  of  tD 
arrears  of  taxes  or  other  moneys  due  to  the  state  notwithsUmd- 
ing  any  previous  composition,  security,  or  acquittance.  Evoy 
debt  was  now  restored  to  vitality  or  overlooked  altogether  tt 
the  pleasure  of  these  officers  and  the  dictation  of  Coeimo 
round  whom  all  turned  as  a  centre ;  and  he  had  less  regard 
for  those  who  could  not,  than  for  those  who  would  not  pay ;  for 
the  latter  being  solvent  and  of  his  own  party,  were  conseqnentlj 
favoured  *. 

The  rich  were  in  this  manner  allowed  to  escape  and  greater 
sufiferings  heaped  on  the  powerless,  but  Sforzas  necessities 
were  supplied,  and  Cosimo  was  satisfied ;  for  his  own  freedom 
of  will  was  enlarged,  sa}^  Cavalcanti,  and  individual  liberty 
restricted :  he  levied  the  money  at  pleasure,  settled  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  period  of  payment ;  all  power  centered  in 
his  will,  and  most  rigorously  was  it  handled  f .  This  in&mous 
law  was  passed  on  the  seventeenth  of  June  1447. 

At  length  even  Cosimo  s  own  supjwrters  became  alarmed  if  not 
touched  by  the  public  calamities,  and  in  the  summer  of  1447,  a 
little  after  his  cruel  edict,  Giovanni  Bartoli  being  gonfalonier 
and  Alessandro  de'  Bardi  one  of  the  priors,  they  began  to  cast 
about  for  a  remedy,  for  they  could  no  longer  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  disastrous  state  of  the  commonwealth,  to  the  present  danger, 
and  to  the  mass  of  future  evil  that  was  overshadowing  the 
country.  These  two  citizens  therefore  proposed  a  law  which 
prohibited  the  arrest  of  any  man  for  a  public  debt :  they  were 
wont  to  say  that  as  woman's  greatest  ornament  was  rather  her 

•  The  hajfitacks  in  Tuscany  were  then  whole  mass  slips  regiilarlr  down  the 

as  now  built  circularly  round  a  long  polo  as  fast  as  it  is  used,  and  though 

pole  or  mast  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  always  resting  on  the  earth,  slides  on 

running  like  a  spit  through  the  centre  the  spar  as  a  pivot.   Cosimo  waa  com- 

of  the   stack  and  crowned   with   an  pared  to  this  mast,  and  tlic  republic  to 

earthen  vessel    to  keep  the  wet  off.  the  haystack.     He  was  also  tlie  knife 

Wbca  bay  is  wanted  the  &tack  is  cut  that  tut  it. 

round  from  the  bottom,  to  tbat  t>ie  "V  C?k>»aicaTv>!\^\^  ^Varo^  a^.  Ixxiii, 
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modeetj  than  rich  attire,  so  that  of  a  city  was  the  multitude  of 
its  citizena  rather  then  splendid  mansions  and  public  edifices. 
This  lav  was  intended  to  permit  and  even  induce  the  emigrants 
and  banished  delaulters  to  return  and  pa;  what  their  poverty 
allowed,  and  it  vaa  proved  by  reason  and  experieoce  that 
Florentine  eiiles  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  increase  the 
Gabelle  by  augmented  consumption  on  their  return  to  an 
amount  nearly  equal  to  all  arrears  due.  This  indeed  appeared 
by  the  registers  which  averaged  four  florins  of  Gabetia  for 
every  mouth  in  Florence,  and  ten  thousand  souls  were  ex- 
pected  to  return  under  the  protection  of  this  salutary  decree ; 
all  expatriated  by  Cosmo  Padre  della  Patrja  and  his  myr- 
toidons!  This  edict  was  received  by  the  Seignoiy  the  cot' 
leges  and  the  citizens  genendly  as  a  great  relief  and  its 
authors  were  justly  and  universally  commended ;  all  parties 
rejoiced,  because  it  relieved  the  unfortunate  without  ittjuring 
the  powerful*. 

To  this  politic  and  mercifiil  proposition  then,  it  was  supposed 
that  there  could  be  no  opposition  because  its  justice  affected  all, 
its  impartiality  was  self-evident,  and  its  humanity  universally 
acknowledged.  "  Yet  Coaimo,"  says  Cavalcanti,  '■  tempted  by 
diabolical  instigation  hastened  instantly  to  the  palace  to  ruin 
this  well-ordered  law ;  regardless  of  public  wishes,  the  fair  fame 
of  the  commonwealth,  or  the  means  of  impoverished  citizens ;" 
and  moreover  by  a  long  oration  succeeded  in  defeating  it !  His 
ol^ections  were  rather  an  exposition  of  points  that  opposed  his 
own  will  than  aigumeuts  against  the  measure  ;  and  he  finished 
his  tedious  harangue  says  the  same  author,  by  artfully  asserting 
that  this  bill  would  open  the  city  gates  to  his  enemies,  who  were 
also  those  of  the  republic  and  of  each  citizen  in  particular.  That 
as  all  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation  required  particular  cli- 
mates and  aspects,  so  did  man ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
both  parties  to  exist  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  atmosphere ! 

*  C^nJciDti,  u*  Slcrii,  cap.  Ixixi. 
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The  law  in  fiact  never  contemplated  or  touched  even  by  impli- 
cation on  the  exiled  faction;  it  named  state  debtors  alone:  bat 
thoogh  Cosimo  had  no  argument  he  had  vast  power,  and  thtt 
bore  down  all  opposition.  So  the  bill  dropped  and  despotism 
triumphed  * ! 

Cavalcanti  tells  lis  that  at  this  period  there  were  three  dis- 
tinct parties  of  different  opinions  contaiaed  within  the  circle  of 
the  government  itself :  these  were ;  first  the  Popolani  Grassi 
who,  rough  and  harsh  in  their  administration,  were  mingled  with 
a  great  number  of  *'Arrabbiati:''  a  name  given  at  varioiis 
times  to  different  parties,  but  here  apparently  meaning  the 
most  bitter  and  violent  of  the  Gosimeschi.     The  second  was 
made  up  of  decayed  nobility  who  lived  like  desperate  men  and 
were  disgusted  at  having  those  for  their  companions  in  the 
government  whom,  if  all  had  been  justly  dealt  with,  they  would 
have  excluded  as  unworthy  of  the  magistracy.  The  third  class, 
composed  of  artificers  or  mere  tradesmen,  was  always  opposed 
to  the  other  two;   but  the  Popolani  Grassi;  especially  the 
more  recent  families ;  were  jealous  of  the  man  to  whose  dwell- 
ing they  saw  the  public  revenues  flow  in  a  constant  stream 
and  therefore  wished  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  it  by  his  ruin. 
The  Arrabbiati  or  other  portion  of  the  first  class  were  violent 
men  whose  zeal  was  as  much  more  fervent  in  wickedness  as 
a  thirst  of  vengeance  for  past  iiyuries  overcame  the  feelings  of 
recent  benefits :  the  aristocracy  who  formed  the  second  class 
were  angry  at  seeing  men  preferred  to  themselves  in  public 
magistracies  who  being  enemies  to  Guelphic  ascendancy  they 
considered  as  enemies  to  the  state,  and  would,  says  Caval- 
canti, have  willingly  given  one  eye  provided  that  Cosimo  who 
mixed  up  this  heterogeneous  mass  were  deprived  of  both. 
The  artificers  were  accused  of  being  always  envious  of  their 
superiors  and  glad  of  any  quarrel  or  commotion  amongst  them ; 
but  all  these  discordant  elements   were  held  together  and 
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placed  against  each  other  bf  the  strong  but  pliant  hand  of 
Coaiiiio*. 

At  last  in  the  autumn  of  1447  Pacdo  Pucd  became  gonfa- 
lonier of  justice  and  even  be  is  said  to  have  attempt«d  to  stop 
this  course  of  misrule,  bat  unsuccessfully  and  probably  insin- 
cerely although  with  sound  reasoning,  for  his  coffers  were  filled 
with  the  fruits  of  those  evils  which  he  now  appeared  so  anxious 
to  mitigate ;  he  iailed,  and  oppression  continued :  yet  there  was 
under  all  this  a  marvellous  elasticity  in  the  commercial  spirit  of 
Florence  which  enabled  a  few  years  of  public  peace  to  repair 
most  of  these  and  all  other  ravagee  of  war,  except  the  debt  |. 

This  somewhat  proliic  exposition  of  the  state  of  Florence 
from  1434  to  1451  will  probably  be  suEBcient  to  modify  that 
delusive  glitter  which  has  usually  and  artfully  served  to  conceal 
the  true  character  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici  as  a  man  and  a  states- 
man ;  and  for  whom  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  was 
at  once  the  lord  and  the  slave  of  his  party.  The  foregoing 
account  is  principally  drawn  from  a  cotemporary  writer  whose 
history  after  lying  almost  dormant  in  manuscript  for  about 
four  hundred  years  has  been  recently  published  at  Florence  : 
he  was  a  keen  inquirer ;  evidently  of  an  open  and  honest  dis- 
position and  one  of  those  ancient  and  noble  families  which 
benefited  by  the  Medici's  exaltation :  one  also  who  b^ins  witli 
unmeasured  praise  of  Coaimo ;  a  praise  that  as  the  history 
proceeds  and  events  thicken,  he  is  forced  to  qualify,  and  ulti- 
mately change  into  honest  indignation  at  his  conduct.  Caval- 
ctmti  s  account  may  therefore  be  taken  as  veracious  as  far  as 
veracity  can  be  found  in  history,  but  there  are  few  things 
more  adapted  to  petrify  belief  than  a  weary  and  disappointing 
search  for  truth  in  the  contradictory  records  of  past  ages. 

Reasons  for  war  are  never  wanting  when  incUnation  tends  U> 

it,  therefore  the  alliance  with  Venice  and  peace  with  Alphonso 

were  but  slight  obstacles  and  in  1451  all  parties  again  pre^)ared 

*  C*n]rtDti,  ScevmU  SuiiiM,  cap.  IxxxiL  i-  Ibid.,  cap.  \xs^i\. 
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for  hostilities.  The  Venetians  were  exasperated  at  miwring 
the  conquest  of  Lombardy  through  the  means  of  Florence 
whose  powerful  aid  enabled  so  dangerous  a  neighbour  as  Sforza 
to  achieve  it ;  they  had  gained  but  little  yet  had  exposed  their 
ambitious  spirit  and  became  conscious  of  the  waning  of  that 
deference  with  which  Florence  had  treated  them  while  her  fears 
of  the  Viscouti  were  lively.  Early  suspicions  of  a  hostile  union 
between  Venice  and  Alphonso  had  arisen  amongst  the  Floren- 
tines and  were  far  from  removed  by  the  vague  declaration  of 
its  bchig  solely  defensive  and  conservant  of  Italian  tranquillity 
whic])  these  powers  intimated  that  the  Florentines  wanted  to 
disturb:  Venice  who  dreaded  Sforza,  especially  complained  of 
their  having  granted  a  free  passage  through  Lunigiana  to  the 
bands  of  Alexander  Sforza  for  the  support  of  his  brother  in 
Lombardy;  of  their  having  assisted  the  latter  with  money 
and  reconciled  him  with  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  to  her  manifest 
injur}',  and  Florence  was  plainly  told  that  were  this  line  of 
conduct  persevered  in  she  must  not  be  sui^prised  if  hostilities 
followed. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  was  clear,  and  to  Cosirao  as  acknow- 
ledged chieftain  of  the  republic  the  task  of  replying  was  de- 
puted ;  but  it  W61S  a  fonnal  mockery ;  for  though  Cosimo,  cool 
and  finn,  liad  justice  on  his  side  and  urged  it  home ;  Venice 
had  already  resolved  on  hostilities  and  Alphonso  was  no  less 
determined.  As  a  prelude  they  ordered  aU  Florentines,  mer- 
chants and  citizens  to  quit  their  respective  territories  under 
ruinous  penalties,  and  this  caused  a  rapid  fall  hi  the  public 
funds  from  twenty-nine  and  tliirty  to  less  than  twenty  per 
cent*.  TLe  Venetians  made  an  alliance  with  Siena  and  tried 
hard  to  attach  Bologna  to  their  cause ;  but  that  city  under  the 
rule  of  Santi  Dentivoglio  remained  devoted  to  Florence.  This 
young  man,  whose  proper  name  was  Santi  di  Cascese,  the 

•  Pogffiot  Lib.  viii.,   p.  250.  —  Ammirato,  Lib.   xxii.,  p.  65.  —  Boninsegni, 
Lib,  iL  p.  93. 
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reputed  eon  of  Ercole  Bentivoglio  by  a  ladj  of  Poppi  as  was 
wdd ;  althoni^  her  frailtj  seemB  Tery  doubtful ;  bad  been 
elected  chief  of  the  Bologueee  commouwealth,  end  his  story  is 
cuiious. 

While  Ercole  naa  serring  in  the  Casentiuo  he  became  ena- 
moured of  the  wife  of  Agnolo  di  Cascese  of  Poppi  and  always 
boasted  aniongBt  his  own  fnends  that  her  child  was  his ;  never- 
thelesa  neither  Agnolo  nor  any  of  his  bmily  had  any  auspiciou 
of  the  ladye  infidelity  even  after  her  death;  and  Santi  was 
brou^t  up  ae  his  own  child  while  he  lived,  and  afterwards  by 
hia  pateznal  uncle  Antonio,  who  was  in  the  woollen  trade  of 
Florence,  until  eighteen  years  of  age.  Anibale  Bentivoglio  left 
only  an  infant  son,  and  hia  party  felt  the  want  of  aome  mature 
head  as  a  guide  and  rallying  point :  wherefore,  hearing  of 
Sonti's  eiistence  Agnolo  Acciaiuoli  was  commissioned  to  en- 
gage  Neri  Capponi,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Antonio  di 
Caacese,  in  the  n^tiation.  It  waa  a  delicate  sul^ect,  and  tlie 
fact  of  Santi's  being  a  Bentivoglio  not  only  new  but  incredible 
to  all ;  nevertheless  with  the  aid  of  Coeimo  de'  Medici,  the 
proposal  of  Bologna  was  made  known  to  the  young  Sand  him- 
self who  instantly  coloured  up  with  shame  and  anger  at  tlie 
idea  of  thus  injuring  his  mother's  reputation.  Neri  told 
him  on  such  an  occasion  be  himself  would  have  no  scruple  in 
accepting  so  brilliant  an  offer  as  the  son  of  any  one,  whether  it 
were  Gino  Capponi  or  Hercules  Bentivoglio  ;  bat  both  he  and 
Cosimo  agreed  in  advisii^  Sand  to  be  guided  by  his  own  feel- 
ings and  not  act  hastily  ;  Cosimo  in  particular  told  him  that 
if  he  felt  the  spirit  of  the  Bendv(^  rise  within  bim  he  would 
go  where  fortune  called  him  and  pursue  a  brilliant  career :  if 
on  the  contrary  the  blood  of  the  Cascesi  predominated  he  would 
remain  in  t^orence  and  follow  his  calling  in  tranquilUty.  Sand 
and  his  relations  after  considerable  hesitadon  and  delay  left  the 
decision  in  the  hands  of  Neri  who  himself,  as  he  tells  us,  felt 
the  importance  of  the  trust  and  gave  his  advice  ttccoTtoti^-j- 
X  2 
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The  result  was  Santi*s  acceptance  and  election  bj  public  accla- 
mation to  the  chieftainship  of  the  Bentiyoglian  faction  and  tbe 
republic  of  Bologna  *. 

The  Venetians  seeing  this  young  Florentine's  fidelity  to  hia 
native  land,  conspired  to  unseat  him  by  a  domestic  plot  coupled 
with  the  secret  introduction  of  their  troops  and  a  band  of  exiles 
by  night  through  some  of  the  public  sewers.  This  was  at- 
tempted and  the  city  thrown  into  terror  and  confusion ;  Santi*8 
friends  urged  him  to  fly  and  avoid  the  fate  of  Anibale;  but 
with  the  name  he  had  also  assumed  the  spirit  of  the  Bentivogli 
and  scorning  such  council  led  on  his  followers  to  the  charge 
and  beat  the  conspirators  from  the  city  f.  This  attack  at  once 
decided  Florence :  hostilities  now  became  certain ;  and  Cosimo, 
Neri,  Agnolo  Acciaiuoli,  Luca  degli  Albizzi,  Domenico  Bonin- 
segni  witli  five  others  were  nominated  to  the  Balia  of  war: 
Simoneto  di  Campo  San  Piero  was  again  made  general  of  the 
forces ;  a  close  alliance  was  concluded  for  ten  years  with  Fran- 
cesco Sforza ;  Siena  was  warned  not  to  assist  the  enemies  of 
Florence,  and  this  warning  was  backed  by  a  special  embassy 
from  Milan ;  Genoa  was  engaged  on  tl)e  same  side  and  a  joiut 
embassy  subsequently  despatched  to  Charles  VII.  of  France  to 
secure  his  cooperation.  Every  means  were  adopted  by  Venice 
to  annoy  and  weaken  Florence  previous  to  the  declaration  of 
hostilities  and  though  Alphonso  was  equally  in  earnest  he  acted 
with  more  generosity  and  less  viudictiveness  than  that  republic. 
As  both  wished  to  give  some  reason  for  the  war  passports 
were  demanded  for  a  conjoint  embassy  to  Florence  and  at  once 
conceded  to  the  royal  ambassadors,  but  refused  to  the  Vene- 
tians under  pretence  of  not  being  able  to  treat  without  the  ac- 
quiescence of  Sforza :  this  was  in  retaliation  for  the  same  sort 
of  treatment  to  their  own  ambassadoi*s  a  short  time  before 
when  sent  to  remonstrate  against  tlie  expulsion  of  their  citizens 

*  Neri  Capponi,  Commen.  Rer.  Ital.     xlviii. — Ammirato,  Lib.  xxii.,  p.  67. 
Scrip.,  tomo  xviii.,  from  p.   1207   to    -V  ^\\*cc\\\^  Hwt.  de   Bologna,   Rer. 
\21L — draJcanti,  Sccoiida  Stor.,ca^    \Vtt\.^nv\..,^.^^1  Aootfi^^vvk. 
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and  was  done  on  jiurpose  to  show  how  little  the  Venetian  re- 
poblic  WHS  now  regarded  by  Florence  *. 

Hostilities  Beeined  now  inuninent  but  were  a  while  suspended 
by  the  emperor's  arriTal  in  Italy  :  Sigiamund  died  in 
December  1437,  and  was  succeeded  ae  King  of  the 
Romans  by  his  son-in-law  Albert  Duke  of  Austria,  a  man  of 
exceUent  reputation  who  after  a  short  reign  of  two  years  ex- 
pired as  was  supposed  by  poison.  He  was  succeeded  in  1440 
by  Frederic  III.  King  of  the  Romans  who  this  year  demanded 
a  passs^  for  himself  and  two  thousand  followers  through  the 
Florentine  territory.  It  was  freely  granted,  for  tbe  fears  and 
pretensions  of  German  emperors  had  now  equally  diminished 
and  revolutions  no  longer  fallowed  their  traces :  Frederic  n-as 
therefore  received  with  great  pomp  and  hospitality  by  the  Flo- 
rentines, and  the  whole  of  his  expenses  were  paid  to  tlie  amouat 
of  35,000  florins  while  within  the  republican  territoiyt-  He 
was  crowned  with  both  crowns  at  Rome  in  March  but  his  de- 
parture seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  war  :  on  the  ninth  of  April 
the  French  monarch's  adhesion  to  the  Florentine  league  was 
published ;  on  the  sixteenth  of  May  Frederic  quitted  Ferrara 
after  investing  Borso  d'Este  with  the  dukedom  of  Modena  and 
R^gio,  and  county  of  Rovigo  and  Comaccio ;  on  the  same  day 
the  Venetians  attacked  Sforza  with  a  large  army,  and  in  July 
Alphonso's  son  Ferdinand  of  Calabria  with  twelve  thousand 
men  of  all  arms  under  Frederic  Count  of  Urbino  marched 
towards  Tuscany  t- 

While  Venice  began  hostilitiee  on  the  side  of  Lodi  the  Mar- 
quis of  Monferrato  prindpally  through  her  influence  made  a 
correspondii^  movement  on  that  of  Alexandria ;  but  Sforza 
met  both  with  vigour  and  having  beaten  the  Marquis  concen- 

'  Poggio,  Ldb.  viii.,  pp.  250  and  253.  X   I^-  BoninHgni,  Mem.  dj  Fir.,  p. 

— Ainniiisto,  Slor.,  Lib.  iiii.,  pp.  68,  100,— Qio.  Cimbi,  p.  302,— Ammi- 

G9.  nU>,  Lib.  ziiL,  pp.  70-72.— HatUAi\, 

f  Giot.Ciuiibi,pp.S86,390.— D.Bo-  Aniuli,  Anao  14ti2.— SAnoonAi,  ^o\- 

nioKgDi,  Mem.  di  Fir.,  Lib.  li.,p.9S,  ni.,  p.  14S. 
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trated  his  troops  to  the  number  of  eighteen  thousand  liorse  md 
three  thousand  footmen  on  the  Venetian  frontier  and  assailed 
the  Brescian  territory  with  great  success  and  damage  to  bk 
enemies.    The  Duke  of  Calabria  advanced  by  Perugia  with  the 
intention  of  taking  Cortona,  but  deterred  by  its  strong  position 
sat  down  before  the  small  fortress  of  Foiano  which  commands 
the  road  of  communication  between  the  Senese  and  florentintf 
territory  in  the  Val-di-Chiana.      This  small  place,  weak  in  de* 
fences  and  garrisoned  by  only  two  himdred  men  besides  the  inltt' 
bitants,  under  ihe  gallant  conduct  of  Piero  di  Somma  baffled  the 
young  prince  and  the  experienced  Count  of  Urbino,  with  all  their 
army  for  forty-six  days,  and  then  made  good  terms  of  surrender. 
The  prolonged  siege  of  Foiano  gave  Florence  time  for  preparation 
which  was  increased  by  the  enemy's  failure  before  Brolio  and 
Cacchiano  two  private  castles  of  the  Ricasoli  family :  he  then 
besieged  CastcUina  only  ten  miles  from  Siena  on  the  Florentine 
road,  a  place  weak  in  its  position  and  defences,  which  however 
stood  out  for  forty-four  dap  when  the  siege  was  raised  with  dis- 
honour.   Nevertheless  Florence  during  all  this  time  seems  to 
have  been  very  inactive,  and  allowed  her  territory  to  be  ravaged 
without  mercy  even  to  within  six  miles  of  the  capital :  she  had 
only  collected  about  ten  thousand  men  of  all  arms  imder  Simo- 
neta,  Astorre  da  Faenza,  and  Gismondo  Malatesta,  which  were 
stHtioned  at  Colle  with  orders,  according  to  the  usual  military 
policy  of  Florence  as  recommended  by  Gino  di  Neri  Capponi, 
not  to  hazard  a  pitched  battle  but  save  important  posts  without 
attending  to  smaller  places  which  could  always  be  recovered 
by  treaty.      Gino  had  always  advocated  a  prolonged  warfare. 
'*Let  pitched  battles  ever  be  shunned  by  our  community,"  said 
he,  "  because  men-at-arms  are  made  like  sheep :  wherefore  it 
is  our  game  to  conquer  by  time  and  not  in  one  moment  by  for- 
tune ;  for  in  the  day  of  battle  no  man  can  tell  ere  it  finish  who 
shall  have  the  victory,  whatever  advantage  he  may  have ;  be- 
caase  be  is  subject  to  a  thouaaxid  ^tUa.'* 
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After  the  fimitless  siege  of  Castellana  which  was  raised  in 
November  Ferdinand  and  the  Count  of  Urbino  withdrew  their 
army,  now  much  diminished,  to  winter  quarters  and  thus  this 
formidable  campaign  terminated  in  nothing  but  the  usual 
plunder  of  the  unfortunate  peasantry  *. 

To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a  contuiual  change  of  magis- 
trates and  with  it  their  variable  designs  and  opinions ;  to  secure 
a  prompt  supply  of  money  for  active  warfare ;  and  probably  to 
strengthen  the  Medidan  authority ;  a  decree  passed  the  councils 
as  early  as  Alphonso*s  invasion  in  July,  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
Balia  of  three  hundred  citizens  with  full  powers  to  make  fresh 
scrutinies,  impose  taxes,  create  loans,  and  exercise  every  other 
act  of  sovereign  authority  that  circumstances  might  render 
expedient.  They  were  moreover  authorised  to  elect  the  gon- 
falonier of  justice  at  their  will  instead  of  by  lot,  during  the 
existence  of  hostilities  and  for  six  months  after;  or  for  two 
years  certain  under  any  circumstances.  They  were  empowered 
also  to  divide  themselves  into  fractional  parts,  or  otherwise 
appoint  boards  of  citizens  for  specific  purposes  with  great 
powers  in  their  several  departments.  Five  citizens  were  chosen 
to  form  a  committee  of  ways  and  means  which  was  not  long  in 
proposing  that  580,000  florins  should  be  raised  within  the 
year,  by  a  tax,  apparently  on  the  value  of  property  and  profits 
in  trade ;  six  rates  were  also  imposed  called  the  "  Decime 
Nuove  "  to  be  collected  monthly ;  but  all  apparently  as  forced 
loans  at  the  enormous  price,  under  certain  conditions  of  imme- 
diate payment,  of  three  florins  stock  for  one  of  value  ;  and  yet, 
after  the  recent  fall,  this  was  about  thirteen  per  cent,  dearer 
than  the  market  price  of  stocks.  Five  additional  officers  of  the 
public  funds  were  also  nominated,  as  well  as  another  board  of 
equal  number  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  clergy  and  other  '*  Non 
Sapportanti  "  or  untaxed  citizens  of  the  community. 

•  Poggio,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  253. — Bonin-     tomo    xviii.,    p.    1149. — Bonvnw^V 
tegni.   Lib.  ii.,  p.   100. — Ricordi  di    Lib.  ii.,  p.  101, 
C'lDo  di  Seri  Cappoai,  Rer,  Itai.  Scrip., 
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The  inhabitants  of  Florence  were  in  hci  divided  into  two 
great  classes ;  one  registered  on  the  public  books  as  liable  to 
ordinary  taxation  and  called  "  SopportantV  but  subdivided  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which  was  eligible  to  the  honours  of  office  the 
other  not.  The  second  grand  division  was  into  those  not  liaUo 
to  ordinary  taxation:  these  were  called  '* Non Sopportanti,'* 
and,  excepting  the  clergy,  lived  for  the  most  part  by  maniial 
labour  in  the  exercise  of  mechanic  arts  and  the  lowest  trades 
under  the  general  denomination  of  **  Plebe"  "  Plebs  "  or  ** ple- 
beians "  as  in  ancient  Rome  *,  All  refugees  for  public  or  pri- 
vate debts  being  inhabitants  of  the  contado  or  district  werft 
allowed  to  return  to  their  habitations  free  from  any  demand  for 
five  years,  and  the  twenty  **  Accoppiatori  "  and  secretaries  who 
were  in  office  from  1444  to  1448  were  reestablished  with  the 
full  authority  of  that  important  office  ;  besides  which  the  Bali4 
itself  assumed  the  power  of  passing  measures  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  votes  when  only  two-thirds  of  their  number  were 
assembled,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
niunber  had  concurred.  This  was  considered  a  violent  and 
shameful  infringement  of  constitutional  law  and  ancient  cus- 
tom. "  Wherefore,'*  exclaims  Giovanni  Cambi,  "  let  the  people 
beware  how  they  bestow  power  on  any  citizen  if  they  wish  to 
live  free  from  tyranny  in  their  city :  by  arms  or  secret  voting 
the  people  can  never  be  overcome,  but  the  power  of  the  great 
can  subdue  them."  Another  Board  of  Five  was  appointed  to 
recover  the  arrears  of  taxes  due  to  the  state,  which  was  accom- 
plished ydth  great  success  and  therefore  probably  with  great 
severity.  The  Gonfalonier  of  Justice  was  selected  from  three 
citizens  chosen  for  each  quarter  by  the  twenty  Accoppiatori 
without  being  affected  by  the  Divieto  which  was  shortly  after 
abolished  at  the  instance  of  Neri  Capponi  and  Vettori  for 
every  office  except  those  of  the  Seiguory,  Colleges,  and  Decern- 
virate  of  War. 

*  Varchi,  Slot.  FVox.,  IaI>.  iii.,  ^.  168. 
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In  the  month  of  Sept«mber  these  three  coandla  with  tha 
twenty  Accoppiatori  and  the  Great  Balii  of  throe  hundred,  all 
wsembled  to  elect  eight  citizena  for  six  mantha,  lo  whom  Uiere 
MemB  to  have  been  delegated  extraordinary  and  sanguiniuy 
powers  except  in  civil  cases  *,  and  the  Orand  Balia  assumed 
that  of  choosing  the  priors  at  will  instead  of  by  lot  during 
the  war  and  for  two  years  after.  This  aeema  to  have  been 
on  nnnsual  if  not  ill^al  stretch  of  authority  either  by  the  Balii 
or  cooDcils,  not  sanctioned  even  bj  the  empty  forms  of  n  par- 
liament: it  was  howerer  repeatedly  renewed  by  that  assembly 
and  oerer  permanently  relinquished  until  the  revolution  of 
1494  f.  Besides  all  these  a  board  of  five  citizens  was  nomi- 
Bat«d  for  five  years  to  superintend  the  enlargement  of  the  great 
council-chamber  now  rendered  necessoiy  by  the  numerous 
influx  of  citizens  £rom  Venice  and  Naples  in  consequence  of 
tbe  late  decrees  of  those  states :  this  like  all  other  commissions 
had  great  antbority  in  its  department ;  it  vras  paid  by  one  penny 
in  the  pound  deducted  from  the  soldier's  pay,  and  in  this  manner 
by  an  accumulation  of  places  with  salary,  privileges,  and  pa- 
tronage, Cosimo  and  his  new  Balift  multiplied  their  hold  on 
public  power  and  influenced  every  particle  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  b  now  necessary  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  general 
afiairs  of  Italy.  PopeNicholasV.  only  mixed  in  Italian 
politics  as  a  peace-maker  :  he  was  a  man  of  leaxning, 
of  literary  taste,  of  a  peaceful  and  virtuous  character,  more 
absorbed  in  literature  and  spiritual  government  than  in  worldly 
politics,  and  therefore  impatient  of  the  numerous  interruptions 
to  these  favourite  pursuits  by  the  necesu^  of  administering  the 
civil  government.  He  set  no  value  on,  and  probably,  from  his 
education  amongst  the  lower  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  did  not 

't\mtinttynibMjtbt''Oaod^ila  maOatj de'  FatU  CMii  di  Firtm*, 

Ouartiia  "  bat  GioniiDi  Cunbi'i  Ian-  Lib.  iil.,  p.  46. 

gntgeiiTerrold.eonfuKd.inddifGctiit  t  Oior.  Cunbi,  p.  296  to  p.  302.— 

to  diigntuifle,  Ntrii  bowsTer  ptu»  it  Amminti^  lib.  zxu.,  p.  1^. 
»Tl7  be/oad  *  i<0uU.      (Vide  Cbm- 
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even  comprehend  the  practical  value  of  political  rights ;  or  ii 
may  be  that  he  beheld  them  so  abused  by  fiu:tionthat  they  kit 
all  estimation  in  his  eyes,  and  he  expected  as  implicit  oba- 
diencc  to  authority  as  if  they  were  cause  and  effect*  There  mR 
however  many  Roman  citizens  of  very  different  sentiments  «lw 
bore  impatiently  the  rule  of  Italian  priests  and  still  less  so  the 
dominion  of  foreigners.  Eugenius  and  others  had  felt  tUi 
spirit,  and  even  after  that  priest's  death  but  before  the  acoessiai 
of  Nicholas,  Stefano  Porcari  a  noble  of  hi^  intellectual  ic- 
complishmcnt^i  dazzled  by  ancient  Boman  £Eune  and  the  modos 
exploits  of  Rienzi,  thought  to  signalise  himself  by  an  attempt 
to  wrest  his  country  from  the  grasp  of  prelates  and  a  restoradoo 
of  the  democratic  government.  In  1447,  and  in  the  Bishc^xif 
Benevento  s  presence,  he  openly  addressed  an  assembly  of  bis 
fellow-citizens  on  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  rulers  and 
form  of  government ;  and  though  tliat  prelate  checked  his  elo- 
cution and  afterwards  denounced  him  as  a  dangerous  subject  be 
noverthelcss  did  not  desist,  for  his  hopes  were  based  on  the 
8omdalous  maimers  of  priests  and  the  discontent  of  eveiy  order 
of  Roman  citizens : — but,  according  to  Maccliiavelli,  he  relied 
above  all  things  on  the  concluding  lines  of  Petrarcas  "  Spirto 
a  entile  "  wliich  say, 

"  Sopra  *1  Monte  Tarpeo,  Canzon,  vcdrai 
Un  cavalier  cir  Ttalia  tutta  onora, 
Pensoso  piu  d'  altrui,  chc  di  (<e  stesso.     Digli  &c.^  *. 

For  poets  being  then  superstitiously  regarded  as  the  recep- 
tacles of  a  pn)pbetic  spirit,  he  believed  tliat  what  Petrarcb 
uttered  was  the  voice  of  Heaven  and  that  he  Porcari  was  (be 
chosen  instrument. 

Elated  >vith  this  entliusiasm  he  at  the  public  games  excited 
his  countrymen  to  revolt  and  was  banished  for  it  to  Bologna, 
with  the  further  punishment  of  presenting  himself  daily  before 

*  On  the  I'arpcian  Rock,  my  ioikf^,t^u    ^Vi«  \%  moc^  ^w^\^\  «f  odien  thaa 
iriitsce  a  knight  that  ill  ltilyYk<«tfWtt%,    cAViVdm^W.   *ti^\assLbx. 
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Hie  cardinal  legate  Besarion.  Rome  for  the  three  last  ponti- 
ficates had  been  the  scene  of  war  sedition  turbulence  and 
MDguinary  executions,  and  although  more  tranquil  under 
Nicholas  the  public  mind  vas  still  averse  to  the  rule  of  priests 
uid  foreigners  which  brou^t  with  it  a  stm^e  mixture  of 
■oarchj  and  despotism  and  trampled  on  the  vety  name  and 
■badow  of  liberty.  While  in  Bologna,  Stebno  Poicari  had  full 
Idbnre  to  revise  and  reorganise  his  plane  and  not  only  managed 
to  continue  his  intercourse  with  Rome  but,  what  is  scarcely  cre- 
dible, to  visit  that  dty  several  times  and  return  within  the  period 
of  his  daily  presentation  to  the  legate.  In  1453  bis  nephew 
BaptLsta  Sciarra  vras  instructed  to  assemble  his  friends  at 
supper  and  have  four  hundred  armed  followers  in  readiness, 
promising  to  be  with  them  ere  the  repsst  was  finished.  All 
this  was  executed  according  to  his  desire  and  he  suddenly  ap- 
peared and  harangued  the  assembly  dressed  in  rich  attire,  not 
from  vanity  but  to  facilitate  his  eotnmce  unquestioned  into  the 
scene  of  action.  After  an  eloquent  address  the  mode  of  rising, 
making  the  pope  and  bis  great  officers  prisoners,  and  revolu- 
tionising the  state,  were  all  settled ;  but  Nicholss  had  timely 
information  of  this  plot ;  he  surrounded  the  house  imprisoned 
ait  the  guests,  and  bung  Stefano  with  nine  more  conspirators 
untried  and  even  without  the  last  comforts  of  religion;  and 
this  was  the  spirit  even  of  a  mild  aud  gentle  pontiff !  * 

Such  enterprises  although  mostly  generous  and  sometimes 
glorious  are  rarely  fortunate  and,  as  Macchiavelli  remarks, 
ever  attended  in  their  execution  by  certain  evil.  They  are 
seldom  successful  because  they  require  a  congenial  spirit  in  the 
rommtmity:  they  require  the  same  virtue,  patriotism,  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  honesty  of  heart,  and  even  enthusiasm  in  tbe 
citizens  as  in  the  authors ;  and  ss  such  things  are  only  attempted 
or  become  necessary  in  times  of  extreme  tyranny  or  general 
eorruptbn,  they  are  commonly  alien  to  tbe  spirit  ot  \i\B  a^ft 

•Gic  Ctmbi.p.  SCe^—MmecbUrtSU,  Ub.  vi.— Sutton^,  voL  i\i.,  f- ^"^  ^- 
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and  ultimatelv  fail  for  want  of  noitriahment  even  Uioagh  it 
first  proaperous ;  but  the  reaction  is  always  sure  end  teniUc 
Nicholas  from  imving  been  a  good  man  became  a  crael  mi 
suspicious  tynuit  so  that  the  vengeance  and  executions  for  tin 
conspirai^  were  bitter,  numerous,  and  long  continued. 

Although  the  French  monarch  Charles  VII.,  felt  well  dii- 
posed  to  mingle  in  Italian  politics  and  had  warmlj  embnced 
the  Florentine  league,  be  was  prevented  by  a  war  with  England 
and  particularly  by  his  exertions  to  recover  Bordesux,  &on 
sending  immediiite  succours ;  whereupon  Agnolo  Accialuoh  mi 
a  Milanese  ambassador  were  in  the  beginning  of  1453  dct- 
pal»Jicd  to  France  to  secure  the  cudjieration  of  Regnier  d 
Aujon,  with  the  further  assurance  of  subsequent  aid  in  tht 
conquest  of  Naples.  Preparations  for  war  recommenced  in  tha 
spnng  and  Sfor^a  exi'lianged  his  supembun dance  of  men  for 
Iflorentiue  gold ;  two  thousand  soldiers  were  despatched  inio 
Tuscany  under  lits  brother  Alexmidcr.  >^l),nO(t  florins  Itfin;;  | 
receired  in  return,  and  Agnolo  Aceiaiaoh  succeeded  in  engig- 
ing  Regnier  with  two  thousand  four  hundred  meu-at-anns  (o 
be  in  Lorabardy  by  the  middle  of  June. 

But  while  these  wars  and  seditions  were  convulsing  Italy  tii 
Christendom  was  astounded  by  the  intelligence  that  Constan- 
tinople liad  fallen  under  the  Turkish  schnitar  on  the  eighteenth 
of  June  14!>9,  tliat  the  Em]ieror  Coustantine  aad  all  the 
Grecian  forces  besides  many  other  Christiana  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  that  Sultan  Mahomed  II.  was  lord  and  master  of 
the  Grecian  empire,  which  ended  as  it  began,  in  a  Couslantine 
the  son  of  Helena.  This  did  not  rela.t  the  sternness  of  lUtHai 
warfare ;  on  the  contrarj'  n«gnier's  advent  in  Lombordy  with 
his  Frenchmen  gave  a  more  savage  and  cnicl  aspect  to  hos- 
tilities and  exasperated  eroi^'  Italian  both  friend  and  foe: 
for  bad  as  they  were,  the  Italian  soldiery  of  this  period  seem 
to  have  been  far  inferioi  to  holU  Freoch  and  English  in  the 
Arodty  of  their  militaij  cViamctex.     Cibb  ol  ■Ca*  "ctoh^-** 
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i  of  this  disgust  eeema  to  have  been  Begnier'a 
witlidraml  to  France  against  all  Sforaa's  entreaties,  bat  inth 
the  promise  of  Bending  his  son  as  a  sabstitutfi,  vho  however  con- 
fined hia  operations  to  Tuscany  and  the  militajy  command  of  the 
Florentines  amongst  whom  he  became  extremelj  popular.  In 
that  country  the  ^ckneas  which  thinned  Ferdinand's  army  quar- 
land  in  the  Maramms  allowed  Florence  to  make  an  easy  re- 
conquest  of  all  she  had  lost  during  the  preceding  year,  and 
even  to  think  of  obastising  Siena  for  her  hostile  conduct  in  the 
mr.  This  was  strongly  opposed  by  Cosimo,  and  still  more 
energetically  and  effectually  by  Neri  Capponi  who  insisted  that 
such  a  proceeding  would  at  once  force  Siena  into  the  arms  of 
Alpbonso  for  protection  end  thence  would  assuredly  fullow  her 
sotgngation :  the  truth  of  this  was  afterwards  admitted  by 
Ferdinand,  who  praised  it  as  one  of  the  wisest  acts  of  Floren- 
tine policy ;  for  the  first  arrow-flight  against  Siena  would  have 
made  him  lord  of  that  republic*. 

Unhappy  at  (he  perils  of  Christendom  Pope  Nicholas  vainly 
tried  to  restore  tranquillity  and  turn  the  tide  of  war  on  the  Turks; 
but  no  efforts  of  bis  availed  against  the  ambition  and  passions 
of  exasperated  or  self-interested  rulere,  until  necessity  led  them 
to  grant  what  religion  and  humanity  entreated  for  in  vain.  It 
was  this  necessity  which  finally  led  Francesco  Sforza  and  the 
Venetians  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Lodi  in  April 
1461  without  consultiug.  and  therefore  affronting 
Alpbonso.  The  Venetians,  wliose  richest  possessions  lay  prin- 
cipally in  the  east,  were  terror-stricken  at  the  Turkish  conquests 
and  wished  for  peace  while  the  Duke  of  Milan  anxious  to 
^onsohdate  his  power  and  secure  a  tranquil  succession  was 
equally  desirous  of  it  so  that  they  soon  came  to  terms  and 
Cosimo  s  amba-ssadors  assisted  in  concluding  the  treaty.  Al- 
pbonso angiy  with  the  Venetians  for  treating  him  oa  a  mai% 
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adherent  refused  to  become  a  party  and  continued  at  least  thi 
appearance  of  hostilities  until  the  following  year  *. 

The  peace  of  Lodi  was  followed  by  a  defensive  league  ibr 
twenty-five  years  between  the  two  republics  and  Milan,  to 
which  Alphonso,  appeased  by  the  subsequent  behaviour  of 
Venice,  acceded  in  1455,  but  only  on  condition  that  Obis' 
mondo  Malatesta,  Astorre  Manfredi  of  Faenza,  and  the  Geno- 
ese  republic  should  not  be  included  ;  the  two  former  for  having 
first  engaged  themselves  in  his  service,  received  their  pay,  and 
then  deserted  him  for  Florence ;  the  last  because  he  had  nerer 
forgiven  his  own  defeat  and  capture  and  the  devotion  of  Genoa 
to  the  house  of  Anjou,  besides  a  long-standing  national  hatred 
between  the  Genoese  and  the  Catalans.  \\Tiile  the  Adomi  were 
in  power  he  was  appeased  by  a  noiuinal  tribute,  for  he  had  assisted 
them  when  they  were  in  exile  and  exasperated  at  their  in- 
juries ;  but  amidst  the  numerous  rapid  and  bloody  revolutions 
of  tliat  stormy  republic,  when  the  rival  house  of  Fregosi  rose  to 
power,  the  Adomi  again  shared  Alphonso  s  enmity  and  led  his 
hostile  legions  against  their  country.  The  fall  of  Constantinople 
had  ruined  Pera  one  of  the  most  valuable  colonies  and  establish- 
ments of  Genoese  commerce  and  all  her  other  Levantine  pos- 
sessions were  in  jeopardy,  therefore  Alphonso  attacked  that 
convulsed  and  exhausted  state  at  great  advantage!  and  the 
government  in  this  emergency  probably  foreseemg  a  failure  of 
means  to  maintain  these  colonies  made  over  their  sovereignty 
vrith  all  its  cares  to  the  rich  and  wisely-ordered  Bank  of  Saint 
George  which  from  its  establishment  in  1407,  had  sailed  on 
quietly  and  steadily,  unrulHed  by  the  violence  of  jwlitical  tem- 
pests. Alphonso  made  a  desultorj'^  and  galling  war  on  them  by 
land  and  sea ;  their  allies  were  bound  by  treaty  not  to  assist 
them :  aid  was  vainly  sought  for  in  Italy,  and  all  seemed  hope- 

*  Poggio,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  257. — Ammi-  his  commentaries  wiil»   this  |H."ncc  of 

rato,  Lib.  xxiii.,  p.  78. — Ncri  Capponi,  Lodi. 

p.    121.5,   &c,  —  Poggio    BroccioUni  f  Justiniano,  AnnalidiGcnoa,  Lib.  v., 

Gaiahes  his  history  and  Neri  Cappom  CwV^cts. 
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whfln  the  Doge  Fiero  Fregoso  in  a  fit  of  deepair  conferred 
Seignoi;  of  Genoa  on  Charles  VII.  of  France.  John  son 
tognierd'Aiyou  the  titular  Duke  of  Cakbiia  and  Alphonao's' 
It  dreaded  rival  was  appointed  viceroy,  wherefore  the  war  was 
tinued  with  increased  vigour  until  the  deUh  of  Alphonso  in 
e  1458*. 

Lfter  this  monarch  had  ratified  the  peace  of  Lodi  he  made 
oable  mairiage  with  the  house  of  Milan;  first  between 

grandson  and  namesake,  and  a  danghter  of  Francesco 
rza ;  secondly  between  tlie  prince's  sister  and  that  duke's 
Giovan-Galeazzo,  both  of  which  were  pubhcly  announced 
1  herald  with  great  ceremony  to  the  Florentine  people  and 
rwards  produced  important  consequences t- 
'ope  Nicholas  also  became  a  willing  member  of  the  league 
>iuding  himself  and  his  succeBsors  to  maintain  it  ^  ^  ^^^ 
five-and-twenty  years  and  with  such  eagerness, 
.  a  decree  was  issued  from  the  papal  court  for  its  puldlca- 

on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  in  every  city  belonging  to 
confederacy,  but  Nicholas  died  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
th  only  a  few  hours  before  its  accomplishment.  He  was 
«eded  early  in  April  1455  by  Alphonso  Bor^a  of  Valentia 
er  the  name  of  CaliKtiiB  HI.  who  began  the  fortunes  and 
iriety  of  a.  family  infamous  throughout  the  world.  But 
igh  peace  was  made,  war  did  not  cease ;  for  the  coudottiere 
)mo  Picciniuo.  dismissed  according  to  custom  from  the 
letiun  service,  still  held  his  followers  together  and  being 
ed  liy  other  chiefs  determined  to  maintain  himself  after  the 
mer  of  the  ancient  companies ;  wherefore  passing  inUi  Ito- 
!na  and  thence  into  the  Senese  territory  he  made  war  un 

republic  until  his  army  was  repulsed  at  a  place  culled 
die  dcir  Inferno  "  near  the  river  Fiore  by  the  united  forces 
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of  Florence,  Sforza,  and  the  Venetians.     Success  or 
aid  could  alone  keep  an  army  together  whose  general  had  irfl 
funds ;  wherefore  Piccinino  retired  with  diminished  foroes  HI 
CasUglione  della  Pescaia  then  in  the  possession  of  Naplei:' 
there  he  was  succoured  by  Alphonso  and  even  engaged  in  Ui 
service  in  1456,  when  he  was  compelled  to  restore  all  his  receii 
captures  horn  Siena  for  20,000  florins*. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  domestic  affidrs  of  Florenoi 
which  in  the  quiet  of  peace  and  the  absence  of  political  antfr 
gonists  began  to  assume  a  diflerent  aspect.  In  December  1459 
the  all-powerful  Balia  was  renewed  for  five  years  accompanM 
by  a  fresh  scrutiny,  and  the  election  purses  were  still  continued 
in  the  hands  of  the  Accoppiatori  of  1444  and  1448  to  dnw 
whom  they  pleased  for  the  Seignoryf.  In  the  following  year 
it  was  annulled  and  the  city  restored  to  the  legitimate  drawing 
of  all  magistracies  and  the  ordinary  nile  of  the  councils;  but 
about  this  change  a  few  more  words  will  be  necessary  J.  The 
divisions  and  enmities  of  Florence  were  always  those  of  &&- 
tion ;  not  on  the  broad  principles  of  a  national  party,  but  faction 
in  its  narrowest  and  vilest  sense  as  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  a  civilised  community,  and  were  therefore  always  mis- 
chievous. While  influenced  by  fear  of  their  rivals  each  par^ 
held  together  but  when  that  band  was  broken  they  split  into 
pieces  and  quarrelled  with  each  other.  These  factions  were 
almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  system  of  government ; 
that  extreme  jealousy  of  permanent  power  which  never  allowed 
any  magistracy  to  last  more  than  a  few  months,  except  when 
some  universal  danger  or  strong  sentiment  absorbed  the  pubHc 
mind,  was  an  inconvenient  obstacle  to  consecutive  acts  and 
steady  comicUs :  hence  resulted  the  permanent  existence  oi 
some  one  party  in  the  state,  the  depository  of  a  pardculai 
system  of  political  action   and  the  nucleus  for  all  those  o; 

*  Sismondif  vol.  vii.,  p.  181. — Ammi-     +  Boninsegni,  Mem.  di  Firenze,  Lot 
ruto,  Lib.  xxiiu,  p.  81 .  '^, ^.  \^1 «         X\\i\^., V  ^<iQ- 
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:>piiuona  to  settle  upon.  If  this  partjr  were  in  pover, 
era  though  aloof  from  office  ruled  the  atate,  and  its 
were  steadily  supported.  Eta  under  the  Albizzi  and 
but  such  authority  could  only  be  gained  1^  the 
(sement  of  every  rival,  a  course  always  pursued  without 
f  the  winners.  The  loaers  could  only  acquire  power  by 
revolution,  generally  bloody,  but  always  vindictive  and 
lus;  and  thos  every  "Novild"  or  change  of  adminis- 
became  a  serious  business  within,  though  it  seldom 
ibe  external  pohcy  of  the  countiy.  National  prosperity 
ourse  much  impaired  and  impeded  by  these  stru^lea ; 
ncvor  tranquillity  returned  and  taxation  lessened  and 
;ial  energj-  became  free,  the  great  massea  recovered 
iderful  elasticity  and  the  state  advanced  in  power  and 
:  until  war  and  revolution  again  reduced  it.  The  in- 
cy  of  ordinary  government  in  dif&cult  limes  occasioned 
creations  of  a  Balia  whenever  anything  extraordinai^- 
,  and  the  nsceudant  party  always  resorted  to  this 
hip  to  trample  on  their  opponents.  As  the  Balia  vas 
I  law,  the  faction  by  whom  it  existed,  and  of  whose 
4  and  partisans  it  was  composed,  was  also  above  the  laws 
.  listing  in  apparent  accordance  with  them ;  and  in  the 
uty  years  of  Cosimo's  reign  this  office  was  renewed  re- 
wilb)ut  any  cessation  of  its  fiinctions,  nominally  by  the 
e  of  the  Florentine  people  in  full  assembly,  but  really 
e  glitlcr  of  a  thousand  mercenary  lances.  It  has  been 
said  tbat  for  the  greater  security  of  Cosimo  and  bis 
ew  scrutinies  were  ordered  by  the  Balia  of  1434.  That 
es  were  accordingly  filled  with  his  partisans' ;  that  tbe 
mode  of  drawing  the  Seiguoiy  by  lot  was  suspended, 
means  of  a  set  of  officers  called  "  Accopiatori "  and 
iriea  of  tho  Kerutiny "  combined  with  the  expiring 
,  their  successora  were  elected,  so  that  the  B&me  ^leiVj 
y  retained  tbo  government,  the  Divieto  itaaii  \«mv% 
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sometimes  disregarded,  and  Florence  became  a  close  corporatiot 
We  have  Bhown  that  even  this  icaa  insufficient  for  Cosimo 
Jealoutiy  of  the  as  ;et  unbanished  but  suspected  citizens,  when 
fore  to  the  "  Otto  di  Guardut "  was  given  full  power  over  the  lii 
and  property  of  any  citizen  that  attempted  to  "  Far  novita ""  o 
make  a  change  in  the  e^dsdng  government ;  or  who  acted  L 
any  way  i^ainst  the  state ;  or  who  even  presumed  to  find  soJ 
fuult  with  the  ascendant  &ction  as  to  excite  their  suspicion  a 
displeasure.  We  have  ai^en  also  that  their  non-adherents  wer 
Ktudtoualy  oppressed  with  a  taxation  heavier  than  they  conli 
bear,  and  that  by  tins  jealous  and  rigorously  executed  policy  ■ 
hiimo,  combined  with  foreipi  alliances  which  were  more  per 
soiial  than  national,  Cosimo  was  enabled  for  twenty  years  u 
maintain  a  stem  and  steady  course  of  domestic  goTemmeiif 
nioditied  nevertlieless  by  the  utmost  personal  urbanity  and  Hp 
{nn'eni  equality  and  without  any  violence  ;  fur  his  most  despul)< 
and  oppressive  actJt  were  sanctilied  by  legal  and  cunatitutioDi 
furms  however  uiyusUy  made  iise  of 

SIiicli  of  iliis  suit  ess  no  doubt  arose  from  the  forbearance  mc 
even  co;ipcration  of  Xeri  Capponi,  imd  it  is  not  a  little  it 
Cosimo 's  favoui'  that  such  a  citizen  should  ever  have  supporteii 
him  :  the  former  Juid  acquired  his  reiiovm  by  public  services  in 
the  field  and  cabinet  and  therefore  had  gained  many  friend- 
and  admirers,  liut  few  partisans ;  the  latter  both  bv  public 
acts  and  private  beueficcnw  had  won  reputation  friends  aud 
adherents  ui  abundanc«.  Ncri  had  reputation  alone :  CosimD 
added  wealth  and  autliority;  Xeri  attracted  and  influenceJ: 
('osiino,  ill  addition,  conmianded;  either  directly  by  liis  ovm 
l>ower,  or  indirectly  by  the  innumerable  liens  he  had  on  Ti(r 
i-eutine  society.  XevcrtUeless  Capponi  bad  a  jiarty  with  suf- 
licient  honesty  to  ailmii'c  his  chomcter,  or  Hiifficieut  enmity 
against  the  Medici  to  cling  to  the  skirts  of  their  rival :  Ul 
he  ivos  too  weak  to  overcome  Cosimo  though  too  powerful  (u 
be  vaiiquiahed.     lie  t\ieTeIore  ^«s  ^t\»^  Twi^ft  xsaSi-j  ■osnOil 
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tecking  unlawful  power  and  mitigating  domestic  oppression, 
«!!  as  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  afl^ra  and  external  war, 
t  he  would  have  been  in  attempting,  perhaps  vainly  attempt- 
to  crush  his  adversaiy  and  realnre  Florence  to  that  liberty 
:h  he  must  have  seen  had  been  willingly  bartered  for  the 
th  and  protection  of  Cosimo.  His  example  probably  re- 
sed  his  par^  while  he  lived ;  yet  two  years  before  his  death* 
lange  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  disposed 
y  to  shake  off  the  unbounded  authority  of  Cosimo  nay 
e  of  his  followers  forgetting  that  even  their  very  existence 
mded  on  him,  began  to  look  still  further  and  contemplate 
r  own  complete  emancipation.  They  therefore  expressed 
r  wishes  more  frankiy  than  was  either  expected  or  palatable 
obliged  him  to  discuss  the  remedy  with  his  moat  confiden- 
advisers. 

wo  ways  immediately  presented  themselves  :  open  force  or 
pparent  yielding  :  either  to  grapple  at  once  with  the  dan- 
and  trusting  to  friends  and  self-Bufficient  power,  to  new 
isans  and  even  the  restoration  if  need  were  of  some  exiled 
:eDS,  to  maintain  himself  against  aggressors  :  or  else  to  let 
new  spirit  have  its  way  and  work  itself  into  a  labyrinth 
ifficulties  until  compelled  to  supplicate  his  assistance,  when 
would  return  more  despotic  and  unshackled  than  before. 
cliose  the  latter:  consented  that  the  Balia  should  expire, 
magistracies  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  tlie  whole  constitution 
m  to  its  legitimate  and  original  movement  He  was  well 
re  that  the  election  purses  were  full  of  his  partisans,  that 
power  was  safe,  liis  influence  undiminished  and  cert^n  to 
ain  so,  because  it  depended  on  his  riches,  his  personal  cha- 
er  and  his  exalted   station,   not  alone   in  Florence   but 

1455,  u  the  iboTe  latlian  attribuM 
I  the  poliiEnil  chsngei  of  thil  jm  ta  bia 
1  deulti  Rhirh  wit  ■uppaHd  to  bare  rc- 
I  moYed  the  Ittt  and  moa^  lDTm\«ifiiM 
I    impediment  to  Cwma'a  aa^jniDW^, 
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He  kiinwthiit 
would  In'  fomiH.llcil  It  siillVr. 
passing  tliem  in  tbc  acijuirciii 
tud  hitherto  exclusivelr  enjojrei 
nor  inaoleDce,  nor  humiliation  t 
when  thfl]r  bad  only  their  own  n 
■11  this  ho  eipeeted  would  soon 
thejr  had  fallen. 

All  happened  eicacti;  as  he  lit 
not  to  notice  it,  and  supported 
conncilB :  the  riUzens  r^oiced  in  i 
and  popular  acta  became  frequE 
opinions  openly  declared ;  and  tl 
bounded  with  all  the  elasticity  of 
looked  on  and  smiled ;  being  resol 
mity  ere  he  interfered  to  atop  then 
dioaen  gon&tonier  for  July  and  A 
artisans  and  less  powerful  citize 
and  triumphed  over  their  late  nx- 
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ft  while  peipUied  the  commimity :  but  in  January  1458,  public 
boldness  had  so  much  increased  nith  this  brief  period  of  liberty 
that  a  decree  to  reestabliah  the  Catasto  of  14ST  was  propoaed 
and  carried  in  the  councils  !  This  struck  terror  iuto 
the  great,  and  coupled  with  aa  mcreasiog  audacity  of 
the  citizens  startled  even  Coaimo,  for  it  imposed  taxes  impar- 
tially and  legally,  and  not  by  the  mere  will  of  one  or  several 
powerful  citizens.  The  secedera  now  became  still  more  hum- 
ble and  importunate  ;  they  asked  for  a  parliament  aud  Balia  ; 
he  was  still  implacable  and  would  only  consent  on  condition 
that  the  proposal  was  carried  in  a  regular  manner  through  all 
the  councils  without  coercion.  This  motion  was  made  and  lost 
as  Cohimo  expected  ;  anotlier  and  still  more  abject  deputation 
followed,  bnt  he  was  still  ine!:orable  and  resolved  lo  bring 
down  tlieir  pride  to  the  lowest :  the  gonfalonier  Matteo  Bartoli 
tried  in  spite  of  him  to  carry  it  in  the  Seiguory,  but  was  soon 
made  sensible  of  Cosimo's  imposing  influence  tliere :  he  nas 
laughed  to  Kcom  and  retired  in  anger,  and  a  law  passed  making 
it  penal  for  any  Balia  to  be  created,  except  by  acclamation 
in  all  tlio  councils.  The  Medici  however,  after  tliese  proofs 
of  supremacy,  not  choosing  that  things  should  get  quite  beyond 
his  reach,  deemed  it  high  time  to  curb  the  rising  spirit  of 
tlie  pe<)ple. 

Luca  Pitti,  a  man  of  more  audacity  than  honesty  or  wisdom 
became  gonfalonier  in  July  and  Cosimo  resolved  to  make  him 
the  instrument  of  his  will  and  the  scape-goat  for  any  odium  that 
m^bt  be  ailached  to  the  resumption  of  his  former  authority, 
Pitti  accordingly  proposed  in  the  councils  the  formation  of 
a  new  Balia,  but  in  vain :  he  then  plainly  threatened  that 
what  they  refused  iu  the  palace  they  should  be  compelled  to 
do  on  the  Riughiera  by  force  of  arms,  and  after  a  month  spent 
in  unsuccessful  attempts  he  prepared  the  Seignory,  assembli^d 
A  atrong  body  of  troops,  garrisoned  the  palace,  octM^wi  a& 
the  leaJiag  streets,  and  certain  of  the  turned  b^^Vucvcq    <j^ 
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Gosimo  and  his  numerous  followers,  summoned  a  parliament  ott 
the  eleventh  of  August  and  forcibly  carried  his  decree.  Thai 
was  Cosimo's  game  well  played  for  him ;  a  Balia  was  appomtdL 
absolute  dominion  reestablished,  the  citizens  again  reduced  to 
servitude,  and  the  car  of  the  Medici  once  more  rolled  onwaid 
with  increasing  nuyesty  *  ! 

To  mark  this  epoch  more  distinctly  Luca  Pitti  was  subse- 
quently made  a  knight,  and  as  if  in  mockery,  the  priors  of  the 
Arts  assumed  in  1459  the  title  of  *' Priors  of  Liberty!"  The 
name  for  the  substance  !  This  was  intended  to  exalt  the  Seig- 
nory  above  all  civic  equality  and  in  a  manner  separate  them 
from  those  citizens  by  whom  they  were  to  be  no  longer  elected. 
The  gonfalonier  was  ordered  amongst  other  forms  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  both  foreign  rectors,  which  was  never  before  at- 
tempted ;  and  the  bold  successful  Pitti  became  after  Gosimo, 
one  of  the  most  dLstiuguished  leaders  of  the  republic  f. 

This  resolution  was  not  unattended  by  severity  :  more  than 
two  years  of  emancipation  had  opened  many  a  bold  and  imprudent 
mouth  and  filled  many  a  heart  with  the  fallacious  hopes  of 
permanent  liberty,  so  that  wlien  Luca  Pitti  first  proposed  the 
re-appointment  of  a  Balia  he  was  resolutely  withstood  by  Giro- 
lamo  Macchiavelli  a  doctor  of  laws  who  naturally  demanded  rea- 
son for  this  change  at  a  time  when  profound  peace  existed  and 
nothing  extraordinary  had  occurred.  If  money  were  required 
there  was  the  Catasto  ready  to  supply  it  without  favour  or  op- 
pression, wherefore  he  asserted  that  some  deception  lay  concealed 
tmder  this  veil,  a  deception  which  required  exposure  and  that 
the  people  should  be  no  longer  kept  in  ignorance  of  their  own 
afiGstirs.  *'He  saw  no  such  merits  in  the  more  powerful  citizens 
that  they  should,  by  excluding  the  rest  as  bondsmen  from  the 
government,  rule  alone  as  tyrants,"  wherefore  he  boldly  opposed 

•  Jacopo  Pitti,  Storia  Fiorent.,  Lib.i",  Macchiavelli,  Lib.  vii. — Morclli,  Cron. 

p.  19.  p.  177. — Boainaegiii,   Lib.   ii.,  from 

f  Nerli,  Com.,  Lib.   iii.,  p.  45.~  113  to  123.— Giov.  Cambi,  p.  358  to 

Amminto,    Lib.    zxiii.,  p.   8^-5. —  %^1. 
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i  bill.  This  opposition  defeated  the  project  for  the  time  but 
)ugbtdown  vengeance  from  the  Seignory  and  potent  citizens 

bia  audacious  head  ;  and,  as  it  were  to  exhibit  an  example  of 
orentine  liber^,  he  and  hb  brother  were  arrested  aud  put  to 
3  torture  in  order  to  have  this  question  answered,  "  By  wliom 
tie  was  instigated  to  speak  so  disrespectfully  of  the  government 
md  propagate  words  so  offensive  as  '  lUtve*  and  tyrants,'  in  a 
free  city  ;  and  what  open  or  secret  practices  he  held  against 
hB  tranqoillity  of  the  commonwealth?"  Macchiavelli  over- 
one  by  the  extremity  of  torment  confessed  to  having  intelli- 
nee  with  many  citizens  whose  opinions  were  similar  to  his 
n,  and  amongst  them  named  Antonio  Barbadori  and  Carlo 
mizi  as  the  principal.  These  two  were  also  tormented:  they 
ofirmed  Macchiavelli's  confession  and  unveiled  so  widespread 
spirit  of  political  liberty  as  to  determine  Luca  with  Cosimo's 
rert  acquiescence  to  summon  a  parliament  and  establish  a 
dia  by  force  of  anns,  as  already  related  *. 
Ten  new  accopialori  and  ten  secretaries  were  added  to  those 

1434,  and  three  hundred  and  tifty-two  citizens  were  chosen 
conduct  the  forthcoming  scrutiny ;  these  widely  extended 
lections  while  they  enlisted  a  host  of  rich  and  powerful  families 

his  favour  by  the  participation  of  public  honours  and  autho- 
y,  showed  also  thevastpoliticalinfluenceofCosimo,  who  could 
us  impUcitly  trust  to  the  assured  support  of  so  many  citizens. 
!ter  this  came  persecution,  and  eighteen  distinguished  citizens 
eluding  the  above  prisoners  were  banished,  the  Macchiavelli 
d  Benizi  for  five-and- twenty  years,  with  a  deprivation  of 
lie  rights  for  all  their  descendants  besides  a  large  fine  on 
e  first  named  family.  The  rest  were  punished  by  mulcts, 
ile,  and  admonition  for  themselves  and  descendants  ;  and  all 
is  as  Cambi  quaintly  observes  "For  placing  the  eggs  in  the 
tket  ajtsT  their  tnenfaskifm  "|.    This  was  followed  in  Novem- 

Amminto,  Lib.  xxiii.,  p.  67  .— Gio.  f  Pet  laaetUre  1'  TionnA  ^-nxToanXa 
mU,  p.  353 UoDirda  Monlli,  p.    ■  lor  modo:  (Oio.  dmLbv.lttanwiV 

r.  J62.) 
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ber  fttid  December  by  a  sentence  of  ten  years*  additional  exile 
against  all  those  not  banished  from  the  state,  and  even  the  old 
olTenders  of  1434  had  their  time  prolonged  to  a  period  of  five- 
and-twcnty  years  after  the  original  sentence  should  be  expired. 
Eleven  entire  families  were  thus  expatriated *.  "Wherefore  ** 
exclaims  Giovanni  Cambi,  "Learn  all  ye  that  read  this,  never 
*'  to  consent  to  tlie  creation  of  a  Balia  or  the  assembly  of  a  par- 
"  liament ;  rather  die  with  sword  in  hand  than  suffer  a  tyrant 
"  over  you  ;  for  in  a  short  time  the  tyrant  will  humble  those 
**  who  have  made  him  great  and  exalt  new  and  ignoble  men  of 
'*  no  reputation  in  the  community  in  order  to  secure  their  sup- 
*'  port ;  for  his  destruction  would  bo  theirs  f  "• 

About  the  same  period  forty  of  the  banished  citizens  were 
proclaimed  rebels  and  five  more  beheaded,  besides  Girulamo 
Macchiavelli  who  was  taken  by  the  treachery  of  some  friend  in 
Luuigiana  while  plotting  against  the  government  and  died  under 
the  torture,  bringing  down  a  sentence  of  exile  on  twenty-live  more 
citizens. 

A  new  council  of  a  hundred  was  created  m  January  1459 
from  the  principal  citizens  of  each  quarter  for  two 

A.D.  1459. 

montlis  and  A>ith  a  Divieto  of  six ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  ephemeral  and  its  precise  object  not  apparent.  Not 
so  another  smaller  council  called  tlie  *'  Otto  di  Balia  "  which 
also  came  into  existence  at  this  epoch,  and  which  Ammirato 
believes  to  bo  that  subsequently  called  the  *'Otto  di  Pratica." 
It  was  invested  with  the  power  of  capital  punishment,  or  at 
least  that  of  declaring  exiles  to  be  rebels,  a  formidable  autho- 
rity as  we  shall  hereafter  see ;  and  with  these  rigorous  pro- 
ceedings finished  the  duration  of  this  Balia  * . 

So  determined  a  course  of  policy  of  wliich  both  the  credit 
and  odium  were  artfully  left  by  Cosimo  to  Luca  Pitti  raised 

♦  Namely,  the  CMtellani,  Bardi,  Ar-  f  G.  Cambi,  p.  363. 

diaghelU,  Belfiidelli,  Strozzi,  Penizzi,  X  Francesco  Cci.  Mem.  Storicbe,  p.  6, 

Quueonif  Bofidinelli,  Bnmcaco,  Qua-  "M.^. — Ci\ov.  V^vqvV»\.,  ^.  864. —  Ammi- 

■nd  Baldovinetti.  xaVo,  VaV>.  x-savv.,  v^.  ^il  ,^'^, 
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the  reputation  of  the  latter  bo  high  that  he  nearly  eclipsed  the 
Medici  himself  and  nas  aknost  considered  aa  chief  and  leader 
of  the  commonwealth ;  and  so  high  waa  the  Seignory's  power 
then  held,  that  many  citizenB  deemed  him  perfecilv  justified, 
after  rainly  trying  to  carry  hia  measures  legitimately  through 
the  councils,  tn  thus  forcibly  vindicating  the  dignity  of  govern- 
ment. Whoever  wanted  anytliing  addressed  themselves  to 
him ;  on  him  were  showered  gifts  and  offerings  innumerable 
from  CoBimo  downwards ;  while  passing  through  the  streets 
he  was  reverenced  as  a  prince ;  he  wek  attended  in  his  house, 
followed  to  the  palace,  to  churches,  to  assemblies ;  all  made 
way  for  him  :  nor  did  he  fail  to  increase  this  popularity  by 
graciouB  manners  ;  he  rendered  himself  acceptable  to  everybody 
by  attentions,  conversation,  and  every  kind  of  urbanity*.  Thus 
aided  and  honoured  he  Boon  accumulated  a  mass  of  additional 
riches  to  the  amount  of  '20,000  florins  and  began  to  build  two 
palaces;  one  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  the  less  grand 
but  magnificent  villa  of  Kuscianof.  The  former  eclipsed  every- 
thing of  the  kind  before  attempted  in  Floreuce,  and  here 
again  not  only  the  Florentine  but  other  communities  pressed 
forward  in  rivalry  to  supply  labour,  materials,  and  every  re- 
quisite fur  tlie  construction  of  his  kingly  residence ;  nay,  even 
thieves,  robbers,  homicides  and  all  other  criminals,  provided 
they  were  useful,  there  as  Maccbiavelli  assures  us  found  a 
sanctuai?^.  But  this  popularity  was  nevertheless  attended  by 
oppression,  tyranny,  and  breach  of  law,  especially  in  an  indis- 

*  Amminto,  Lib.  axiii.,  p.  87.  ti>'7>  he  nji  thii  wu  itonc  b^  ■  pupil 

t  Thiu  MuxbiBTcIll,  Amminto,  &c.  oiled  Luea  FanctUi  who  bnih  uiiuij 

Bat  lh«e  building!  KroHing  to  V»-  things  for  BnineUewhi.     {Vide  V*- 

mH,  would  ueni    to  luve  been  con.  »ari,  Vila  di  PU.   BruntUetCD,  n>l. 

m0KWdlDngbefD»,bKiiueFi]ippoBrii-  iv,,p.2fiD,  ice.) 

nctletciii  iitio/urnu^<i  itie  datgn  fai  X  Then  wen  not  mntii^  tboM  iriia 

both  died  xxordlnf  la  that  nulhor  in  denied  Ih«e  chugei,  ud  Miccbiiiolli 

1446.  Yel  it  iipoMble,  naj  pntbible,  hu  been  ucnied  of  miucpreKnlatiall 

tlut  Ihe  ibore  liiitoriuii  are  right,  be-  friM  pdnte  anger  at  ttw  ct1»V  \rah- 

ania  Taivi  doei  not  hj  lliat  Braael-  ^mt  qf.Cboluno  Mik^^ktc^  (.TU* 

Imeiu-  numtt\fiie  work ;  oa  On  tea-  Jtr««g^iit.An•^UV^V>,>.  \%\.'> 
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criminate  protection  of  maleilBU^tors :  yet  he  was  not  siBgakr : 
for  all  who  had  been  restored  by  Cosimo  to  their  former  stale, 
although  they  did  not  build,  says  Macchiavelli,  were  as  violent 
and  tyrannical  as  he*. 

In  this  condition  were  the  affairs  of  Florence  when  the  death 
of  Pope  Calixtus  III.  made  room  for  iEneas  Sylvius  Bishop  of 
Corsignano  in  the  Senese  state,  under  the  name  of  Pius  II. 
His  whole  soul  was  bent  on  sending  a  crusade  against  the 
Turks  then  a  more  legitimate  and  reasonable  undertaking  than 
in  preceding  ages,  for  they  were  rolling  westward  in  a  mighty 
wave  and  threatened  the  submersion  of  Christendom.  A  con- 
gress was  summoned  for  this  purpose  at  Mantua  where  the 
pontiflf  appeared  in  May  1459  ;  but  unable  as  yet  to  effect 
any  movement  he  returned  to  llome  in  January  1460 

A.D.  1460.  ^. 

when  war  bad  already  broken  out  between  King  Fer- 
dinand of  Naples  and  John  of  Anjou  titular  Duke  of  Calabria f. 
Ambassadors  arrived  at  Florence  from  both  these  princes  to 
solicit  aid,  and  true  to  their  Gallic  predilections  the  Floren- 
tines without  hesitation  voted  80,000  ducats  annually  to  the 
latter,  but  by  Cosimo  s  advice  the  grant  was  kept  secret  until 
Francesco  Sforza's  opinion  became  known.  The  Duke  of  Milan 
with  a  long-sighted  policy  was  not  only  opposed  to  the  measiure 
but  so  fearful  of  French  interference,  and  of  course  influenced 
by  his  family  connections  with  Naples,  that  he  had  already 
determined  to  assist  Ferdinand  and  had  even  engaged  tlie 
pope  in  his  views  for  the  maintenance  of  Italian  tranquillity,  as 
more  likely  to  be  preserved  by  a  native  monarch  than  a  trans- 
alpine stranger.  This  unsettled  the  Florentines  who  after 
some  warm  debating  rescinded  their  vote  and  dismissed  both 
embassies  with  a  declaration  of  pure  neutrality  on  the  ground 
of  impotence,  the  consequence  of  public  debt;  but  not  with- 
out loud  complaints  from  Ferdinand  as  a  palpable  neglect  of 
the  late  alliance. 

♦  Bruto,  lat  Fior.,  Lib.  U.  p.  129.— 'Nlwx^ttvie\\\,\A\i.xu,    ^'nlcwiU  mlao 
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About  the  tame  time  Girolamo  Macchiavelli's  arrCBt  and 
dMlh  1^  torture  occurred,  nith  the  above  noticed  banishmeut 
of  twenty-five  more  citizens,  and  this  led  to  a  prolongation  for 
five  yeare  of  the  close  election  system  or  dramng  the  raagia- 
traciea  "  by  hand,"  as  it  vras  called,  together  with  a  public  offer 
of  reward  to  any  who  would  murder  those  exiles  that  had  been 
declared  rebels  by  the  "  Otto  di  Balia."  In  this  the  benevo- 
lence of  Cosimo  and  his  party  may  be  seen,  not  that  such 
severities  were  singular  under  the  Medician  rule,  or  even  per- 
haps in  the  better  days  of  the  republic  against  individual  rebels 
in  times  of  high  excitement;  but  Cosimo  always  professed  his 
avereion  to  blood. 

Fiero  bis  eldest  son  became  gon£ilonier  in  1461,  and  Flo- 
rence was  calm  ;  but  according  to  Macchiavelli  it  was 
the  leaden  rest  of  despotism  ;  for  the  rule  of  Fitti  and 
his  ^tion  continued  almost  intolerable  until  Cosimo's  death  in 
1464 ;  strengthening  as  that  veteran  waned  and  even,  aa  ib  tmH, 
embittering  his  last  days  by  political  violence.  Soon  after 
their  reexaltation  old  age  and  its  attendant  neakness  seem  to 
have  gradually  diminisbed  his  energy  and  withdrawn  his  atten- 
tion from  public  business  so  that  those  whom  he  had  at  first 
humbled  and  then  restored  rode  onward  with  a  slackened  rein 
and  trampled  aa  they  listed  on  the  commonwealth.  Francesco 
Sforza  when  low  in  fortune  had  promised  Cosimo  if  ever  he  be- 
came Duke  of  Milan  to  aid  him  in  the  conquest  of  Luccu  ;  an 
object  as  we  are  told  much  at  the  Medici's  heart  not  only  to 
compensate  for  his  former  intentional  and  calamitous  failure 
against  that  city,  but  also  because  he  was  eager  to  signalise  his 
administration  like  the  Albizzi,  by  some  notable  acquisition. 
and  none  seemed  bo  advantageous  or  popular  or,  with  Sforza's 
aid.  so  easily  accomplished  as  that  of  Lucca. 

The  DtJte  of  Milan's  views  however  differed  from  those  of 
Francesco  Sforza  the  adventurous  condotliere  ;  tired  of  war  and 
with  sufficient  occajution  in  Che  settlement  o[^a^>^l%^A^J^V<^ 
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disregarded  the  promises  made  to  a  man  on  whom  he 
longer  dependent  This  was  wise  and  politic,  bat 
and  painfully  felt  so  by  the  Medici  to  whom  he  was  abora 
others  indebted  for  his  success  :  yet  Cosimo  would  never  qotf 
rel  with  Sforza ;  his  alliance,  his  nominal  support,  the  nq 
glitter  of  his  reputation  were  of  importance  not  only  to  lA 
own  family  and  private  interests  but  the  republic,  and  his  Itfl 
instructions  were  to  keep  well  with  Milan*.  NeverthdM 
Francesco *s  conduct  grieved  him  as  much  as  that  of  his  cmt 
party  is  said  to  have  disgusted  him ;  and  the  more  so  as  fromldi 
growing  infirmities  he  probably  felt  himself  imable  effectnall] 
to  oppose  them.  Yet  his  son  Giovanni,  who  is  described  ai 
having  been  fully  equal  to  maintain  his  father  s  reputation,  iw 
now  in  middle  life  and  therefore  able  to  control  any  unml] 
citizens,  but  as  we  hear  nothing  of  him  until  his  death  it  may  b 
supposed  either  that  the  violence  of  faction  was  less  than  bft 
been  represented,  or  else  not  so  displeasing  to  Cosimo.  Hon 
ever  this  may  bo,  the  latter  seems  now  to  have  retired  much  fron 
public  life  and  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  the  line  arts 
to  building  and  tlie  embellishment  of  his  native  city,  more  espe 
cially  in  religious  edifices,  a  strange  turn  for  one  who  declarei 
"  that  states  could  not  be  held  with  a  paternoster  in  the  hand. 
But  Cosimo  felt  sure  that  the  good  word  of  the  priesthood  ani 
the  praises  of  literary  men  would  be  a  more  favoimible  passpor 
to  posterity  than  a  rigid  historical  scnitiny  of  his  political  con 
duct.  Yet  with  all  liis  erroi-s,  and  they  were  many,  he  neve 
apparently  stepped  beyond  the  ranks  of  civic  equality  ;  his  nil 
was  modest  and  quiet ;  the  guiding  hand  was  little  seen ;  it 
force  and  management  were  felt  rather  than  its  ostentation 
but  he  was  all  the  while  esteemed  as  a  sovereign  prince  b 
foreitm  states  and  ackuowledcred  as  the  arbitrator  o 

A.D.  1469. 

mediator  of  every  league  or  peace  that  was  made  i 
Italy.    He  had  already  passed  the  year  1402  and  most  of  146 
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comparative  sedosion  when  his  spirit  became  completely 
len  by  the  death  of  his  yomigest  son  Giovanni  at  forty-two 

of  age.     Piero,  though  probably  of  a  more 
ble  nature  than  Gosimo  and  £eu:  from  deficient  in     '  * 
ity,  was  too  great  an  invalid  to  encounter  the  growing  auda- 
of  fietction ;  his  two  sons  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  however  pro- 
were  at  this  time  only  fifteen  and  ten  years  old  and  the 
of  Giovanni  had  already  passed  away,  so  that  when  Cosimo 
crippled  by  gout  vras  borne  to  his  splendid  palace,  he  said 
vith  a  deep  sigh,  "  This  house  is  now  too  large  for  so  small  a 
\fimUlyr 

The  pope  who  had  finally  succeeded  in  assembling  an  arma- 
ment  at  Ancona  against  the  Turks  died  there  on  the  fourteenth 
of  August  1464,  just  as  the  Doge  of  Venice  arrived  with  his 
fleet  and  army.  He  was  succeeded  by  Pietro  Barbo  a  noble 
Venetian  under  the  name  of  Paul  II.  but  Cosimo,  who  on  hear- 
ing of  this  enterprise  had  remarked  that  the  pope,  an  old  man, 
was  engaging  in  a  project  fit  only  for  a  young  one,  did  not  live 
eren  to  see  this  proof  of  his  foresight.  He  had  reached  the 
age  of  seventy-five  and  feeling  his  end  approach  assembled  his 
finends  and  kinsmen  and  addressed  them  as  we  are  told  by  the 
historian  Bruto  substantially  as  follows. 

"If  it  be  true  that  I  ought  to  have  so  lived  as  now  to  reap 
*•  the  fruits  of  life,  I  might  well  believe  that  I  had  gathered 
"  them  in  abundance,  because  I  hardly  remember  anything  in 
*'  my  past  conduct  that  gives  me  cause  of  repentance.  And 
"  since  I  feel  that  the  throwing  off  of  this  mortal  nature  opens 
"  the  door  to  a  better  life  I  am  now  with  a  light  and  cheerful 
*'  heart  prepared  to  quit  the  world.  Although  I  might  during 
"  my  lifetime  have  easily  enjoyed  all  that  is  most  useful  and 
"  ornamental  to  man,  I  yet  nourished  my  soul  with  the  brighter 
"  hopes  of  those  joys  that  awaited  me  in  another  and  more 
"  blessed  existence,  and  thus  it  cost  me  but  little  to  despise 
"  the  remainder.    I  am  now  arrived  at  that  dcat\i  Yi\i\c^\i\^^*s» 


■■  lliC   tlioii!,'lils  of  lliiil   •■<■» 

•'  ■i.'iiier  to  mi-  llii.i 

*  °-  '«*■   ..  i„  „!,„„,  (if  1  ani 

"  to  singular  virtue  and  iiu 
"  vigour  of  body,  I  have  lost 
"  mother,  who  wants  not  pat 
"  fnends,  nor  prudence,  nor 
"  against  everr  fortune ;  but 
"  inconstant  health  and  Btrengt 
"  Yet  to  him  and  to  hJa  sons,  a 
"  jtiu,  while  you  prosper,  will  be 
"  in  order  that  they  may  not  • 
"  tame  but  even  feel  this  blon 
"  your  thna  acting  because  1  li 
*'  groat  beneTOlence  and  fidelit; 
"  me  to  make  use  of  them.     I  ( 
"  ever  wished  to  go  from  this  wt 
"  thou^t  of  the  commonwealtl 
"  and  devastation  overhanging 
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"  conduct,  but  almiys  with  that  public  authority  which  T  never 
"  claimed,  but  which  jou  wished  me  to  bold  In  the  city ;  and 
"  thus  acting  as  becomea  a  citizen  towards  his  country^  I  ruled 
"  the  commonwealth.  It  is  now  unsteady,  for  wicked  men 
"  have  been  long  conspiring  to  ruin  it :  I  leave  to  your  wisdom 
"  your  authority  your  vigilance  the  charge  of  staying  off  this 
'•  calamity,  a  chaise  which  you  will  cheerfiiUy  undertake,  and 
"  doubtless  place  the  safety  of  that  country  by  which  you  have 
"  so  much  benefited  before  your  personal  and  private  interests. 
"  Nevertheless  to  this  hope  is  opposed  that  canlier  which  eats 
"  into  the  heart  of  even  the  well-disposed. — I  mean  ambition. 
*'  — But  the  Btat«  need  not  fear  even  this,  if  without  resorting 
"  to  that  violence  which  has  so  often  been  the  ruin  of  empires 
■'  it  cede  to  the  love  of  country.  Beware  of  this,  and  you  have 
■'  an  easy  and  expeditious  mode  of  defending  the  republic  ;  and 
"  you  may  eaeUy  break  up  and  enfeeble  all  the  powers  of  that 
"  vice  if  you  entrench  yourselves  on  one  side  with  reason  ;  and 
"  suffer  no  surprise  on  the  other  by  the  deceitfulness  of  honours 
'■  and  command ;  if  you  detest  and  execrate  those  with  whom 
"  rapacity  can  do  more  than  patriotism ;  and  if  you  determine 
"  to  build  your  own  reputation  on  the  prtuse  that  men  will 
■'  bestow  on  you  for  justice  piety  and  moderation. — We  have 
"  no  foreign  war ;  and  the  concord  of  the  citizens  when  the 
■'  ambitious,  (who  are  the  cruel  and  constant  pest  of  their 
••  coimtry)  shall  be  repressed,  will  preserve  peace  within  ;  and 
"  then  have  no  fear. 

*'  One  thing  I  wish  more  especially  to  impress  on  you  :  by 
"  every  means  tiy  and  maintain  the  friendship  of  Francesco 
"  Sforza  whatever  may  have  been  his  conduct  towards  us  who 
"  have  made  him  the  lord  of  so  fair  a  dominion.  But  as  regards 
"  the  safety  and  reputation  of  the  community  trust  him  only  so 
"  &r  as  that  in  your  prosperity  alone,  rather  than  in  your  ad- 
"  versity,  he  may  be  able  to  give  you  proof  as  he  has  already 
"  done  of  bis  ingratitude.     1  would  rather  he  "Ber*  o\w  ItvevA-, 
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"  but  as  he  appears,  and  really  is  so  great,  I  would  advise  that 
"  the  circumstance  of  his  power  not  being  turned  against  yon 
**  should  be  considered  a  positive  benefit.  Of  what  he  already 
**  owes  to  the  republic  make  little  or  no  account;  but  take  ye 
**  good  care  tliat  for  tlie  future  he  shall  owe  nothing,  and  when 
**  you  have  accomplished  this  be  satisfied.  From  this  time  fo^ 
**  ward  let  not  the  recollection  of  former  friendship  induce  you  to 
*'  give  him  your  confidence :  man  by  nature  is  so  composed  that, 
''  against  the  common  rule  of  right,  he  who  receives  and  ought 
'*  to  remember  a  benefit  quickly  forgets  it,  while  the  benefactor 
**  who  ought  long  to  have  forgotten  it  carefully  preserves  its 
*•  memory' :  and  this  must  necessarily  be  when  both  one  and 
"  the  other  follows  his  interest  instead  of  his  duty.  He  that 
*'  receives  a  favoiu:  and  has  made  use  of  it  cares  for  nothing 
*'  further ;  he  drives  away  the  recollection,  which  is  peradven- 
"  ture  troublesome  and  burdensome  unless  nested  in  a  grateful 
*'  heart ;  and  on  the  contraiy  he  that  confers  it  kcei)s  the 
"  remembrance  constantly  fitted  in  his  mind ;  and  nourished 
"  by  the  expectation  of  a  future  and  useful  return  it  remains 
**  tenacious  and  lively  within  him.  Hence,  such  benefits  being 
"  venal,  the  benefactor  as  if  doomed  to  deserved  punishment 
*'  expects  in  vain  that  the  obliged  ingrate  may  return  the  fiivour. 
*'  Sforza  ^vill  never  make  war  for  you  as  long  as  he  wishes  to 
•'  maintain  the  peace  of  his  domhiions ;  more  especially  as  he 
*'  is  wearied  after  the  achievements  of  so  many  great  exploits ; 
"  but  that  ho  may  not  be  engaged  by  your  enemies  against  you 
"  should  be  most  sedulously  provided  for.  Jjct  him  then  remain 
"  quiet,  but  keep  his  friendsliip ;  because  if  you  ever  be  engaged 
"  in  war  the  reputation  he  enjoys  will  be  a  most  powerful  aux- 
*'  iliary."  Here  Cosimo  paused  for  breath  and  then  turning  to 
his  son  continued.  "  Thou  also  Piero  in  whom  the  republic  is 
**  about  to  place  its  confidence,  since  the  violence  of  my  in- 
**  firmity  will  not  allow  me,  as  I  intended,  completely  to  fulfil 
"  tMs  last  office  of  paternal  affection,  I  pray  and  conjure  thee 


'•  to  prespjTe  as  thuu  best  asm  tliat  devotiou  to  thy  eouQliy,  of 
"iriiich,  being  now  of  mature  age,  from  long  experience  of 
"  affitira.  domestic  discipline,  and  the  example  of  thy  forefathers, 
"  thon  art  capable ;  a  devotton  that  no  man,  however  prudent 
"  ever  found  it  easy  to  preserve.  In  the  government  of  the 
*'  repnbhc  demand  advice  from  those  vibose  opinion  ia  most  safe, 
"  because  of  tbeir  fidelity  benevolence  and  wisdom.  Kemcmber 
"  that  if  thou  seekest  fame  and  glory,  the  brightest  and  highest 
"  ia  that  which  the  memory  of  a  grateful  country  consecrates 
"  to  patriotism :  if  power  and  riches,  remember  that  for  these 
"  things  we  should  only  be  anxious  as  they  promote  the  public 
"  weliore.  Far  be  from  thee  the  desire  to  eiatt  thygetf  above 
"  thy  fellow-citizens,  because  the  wiali  of  surpassing  them,  ex- 
"  cepl  in  virtue  and  respectability  of  life,  ia  an  impious  and 
"  execrable  crime.  In  private  life  let  all  the  world  behold  thy 
"temperance  and  equality:  towards  honourable  and  retiring 
"  men  use  liberality,  which  without  ostentation  or  display  of 
"  power,  or  suspicion  of  prodigahty,  may  find  its  pnose  in  bene- 
"  6cence  alone.  In  the  magistracy  be  thou  mild  as  long  as 
"  mildness  conduces  to  public  utility,  but  severe  if  the  times 
"  require  it ;  so  that  all  may  know  that  the  one  to  humanity, 
'■  the  other  to  fidelity  and  the  magisterial  office  are  indispens- 
■'  able.  Pardon  men,  but  make  war  on  their  crimes.  Let  the 
"  friendship  of  foreigneis  be  cultivated  if  not  detrimental  to  the 
"commonwealth;  aud  on  the  contrary,  have  no  enmities  ex- 
"  cept  on  behalf  of  thy  country  and  against  the  wicked.  I.et 
■'  vmr  be  made  on  foreign  powers  either  to  3u.slain  national 
"  rights  or  repel  injuries  ;  but  so  that  it  may  seem  defensive 
"  not  aggressive ;  and  only  after  eveiy  endeavour  to  avoid  it. 
"  As  the  desire  of  extending  the  national  territory  is  unbounded 
"  so  let  moderation  in  doing  it  be  conspicuous  ;  and  let  it  be 
"  done  (an  important  and  generally  neglected  thing)  in  the  best 
"  and  honestest  manner.  All  these  things  will  be  most  easy  if 
"  thou  rememberest  who  thou  art  and  wliat  part  vWm.  ot\.  i.«&- 
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"  lined  to  act  for  thy  country ;  particularly  obserring  this  ;  tliit 
*'  not  satisfied  with  having  consulted  the  wisest  and  best  dti- 
*'  zens  about  thy  measures,  confide  little  or  nothing  in  thysdf, 
'*  but  implore  the  assistance  of  Him  who  alone  is  powerful  when 
**  human  strength  fails ;  implore  the  aid  and  succour  of  the 
"  Almighty  "  *. 

We  learn  from  Piero's  letter  to  his  sons  that  Cosimo  did  just 
before  his  death  converse  on  these  subjects,  but  whether  this 
discourse  as  given  by  Bruto,  certainly  no  friend  of  the  Medici 
were  reported  at  the  time  or  whether  it  is  a  mere  historical 
compilation  from  common  fame  is  difficult  to  tell.  But  says 
the  above  historian,  if  while  alive  he  had  exhibited  such  a  dispo- 
sition as  is  apparent  in  his  last  words  he  would  have  been  truly 
worthy  (as  he  really  appeared  to  many)  from  his  excellent  and 
illustrious  mental  endowments  to  be  compared  in  power  and 
dignity  to  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  agef  • 

Tlie  striking  discrepancy  between  Cosimo's  dying  words  and 
the  principal  actions  of  his  life  except  in  a  politic,  and  perhaps 
iiatuml  absence  of  ostentation,  is  startling  ;  but  becomes  less  so 
wlieri  we  consider  that  he  addressed  himself  exclusively  to  the 
chiefs  of  his  own  faction;  and  tbat  faction,  in  the  eyes  of  Cosimo 
aihl  all  liis  auditors,  identical  with  the  comraonwealtli.  There- 
fore when  he  speaks  of  ruin  overlianging  the  republic,  he  means 
liis  own  party  ;  when  he  talks  of  the  good,  or  of  wicked  and  evil 
disposed  men  he  indicates  the  friends,  or  the  adversaries  and 
apostates  of  that  party,  such  as  Girolamo  ]\Iacchiavelli  and  the 
Benizi.  WTien  he  mentions  conspiracy  it  must  be  taken  as 
against  Medician  ascendancy ;  and  if  he  declares  the  republic  un- 
steady his  auditors  comprehend  only  dangers  against  that  fec- 
tion.  In  a  similar  strain  he  deprecates  ambition  as  tending  to 
the  separation  and  destruction  of  that  which  he  had  raised  and 
cemented  :  patriotism  is  fidelity  to  the  same  body ;  the  inor- 
dinate love  of  honours  and  office  tend  to  weaken  :  concord  and 

*  Bruto,  lib.  i".,  v  9^-  "V  \>i\^,^.  \^\» 
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Belf-alinegation  to  atrengthen  the  state  or  predominant  &clion. 
The  friendship  of  Sfona  is  strongly  pushed  forward,  certainly 
not  aa  necessary  to  Florence  for  it  was  a  fertile  source  of  evil 
■ud  loud  complaint;  hut  aa  all-important  to  the  preservation 
of  Mediciaa  rule,  because  a  Milanese  force  was  always  supposed 
to  be  ready  for  assisting  the  politic  Cosimo ;  and  the  reputa- 
tjon  remained  useful  after  both  necessity  and  amity  had  ceased. 
Hia  mortification  about  the  conquest  of  Lucca  is  an  apt  com- 
mentaiy  on  his  injunctions  touching  the  enlargement  of  na- 
tional dominion  and  principle  of  war ;  and  hie  whole  discourse 
DiuBt  be  taken,  if  ever  really  uttered  ;  as  exclusively  partisan  ; 
though  prolialily,  if  his  circumstances  be  considered,  believed 
by  himself  and  his  audience  to  be  just  and  true.  A  few  days 
»fter  this  lie  expired  at  his  villa  of  Careggi  on  the  first  of  Au- 
gust 14tj4,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year  regretted  by  eveiybodj; 
for  his  verj-  enemies  looked  forward  in  dismay  to  the  future 
lets  of  men  who  even  when  awed  by  his  preeence  were  so  un- 
reserved in  their  misrule,  and  Piero  inspired  no  confidence  *. 

There  are  few  men  whose  actions  aud  public  character  have 
been  more  difficult  of  appreciation  than  those  of  Cosimo  de' 
Medici :  that  he  was  a.  man  of  higti  intellectual  powers  and 
consummate  prudeuce  ;  bold,  ambitious,  and  politically  unscru- 
pulous liis  actions  testify ;  tliat  he  was  by  nature  benevolent 
in  all  that  did  not  thwart  lua  ambition  is  vaunted  to  the  akieci 
by  liis  admirers  and  hardly  denied  by  his  enemies ;  and  tlmt 
even  his  ambition  itself  was  nourished  aud  carried  forward  to 
complete  and  {leimanent  success  by  an  apparent  generosity,  a 
benevolence  that  allevialed  vtant  and  supplied  public  necessity 
while  it  blinded  men  to  his  secret  rule  of  action,  is  asserted. 
But  who  sliall  discriiiiiuate  between  real  benevolence  and  poli- 
Ucsl  intrigue,  between  pure  religious  feeling  and  hypocrisy,  be- 
tweeu  patriotism  and  [versonol  ambition  ?  Uosimo  mingled  tlieni 
altogether  with  ao  cunning  a  hand  and  veiled  iliem  VviSi  aa 

•Pkr^di  McJici,   Ricrdi.— Maecti.Telli.Ub.'rii- 
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thiuk  a  veil  tfaat  even  bis  cotemporsries  though  they  snffeH 
by  his  deeds  were  st^gered  in  the  belief  of  what  their  sema 

testified  *. 

For  all  these  things  he  must  he  judged  by  a  higher  tribuod 
than  that  of  history.  Thus  much  is  certain ;  Cosimo  was  R- 
solved  to  bo  supreme  in  the  republic,  but  iu  solid  pover,  not  ' 
pageantry;  and  anything  that  crossed  that  resolution  found  ne 
mercy  at  his  hands  :  neither  did  be  ever  risk  a  diminution  li 
authority  by  the  acceptance  of  any  external  employment  tint 
might  remove  him  long  from  the  seat  of  government ;  appfr  j 
rently  following  the  maxim  of  Gino  Capponi,  vho  advisee  thow 
that  aspired  to  be  great  irithin  the  city  not  to  absent  themselva 
too  frequently,  unless  on  great  oceaaions  in  which  they  wie 
likely  to  give  much  pleasure  to  the  community,  and  the  come- 
queneeg  of  which  were  immediate  and  palpable  |.  His  adminis- 
tration of  tbe  laws  is  said  to  have  been  just  where  it  did  not  in- 
terfere with  politics,  but  his  suspension  of  the  same  Catasto  id 
wliich  his  more  virtuous  latlier  gloried  and  which  vas  intrinsi' 
tally  80  just  and  jxipular,  and  the  substitution  of  a  partial, 
gniiding.  and  arbitrary  taxation  is  enough  to  show  that  iai 
whole  mind  was  imbued  with  that  ambition  which  his  dying 
accents  so  sti-ougly  deprecated. 

Hut  we  have  already  asked,  who  is  now  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween suicerity  and  deceit  ?  If  we  are  to  judge  from  appear- 
ances, and  literaiy  adulation,  and  filial  lovo ;  Cosirao'a  life  was 
ouo  of  leligion,  Immilily.  benevolence,  and  moderation  ;  nianf 
were  tliey  that  blessed  him  ;  none  had  ever  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  liira.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  facts,  liis  whole 
life  soeins  to  bave  been  one  of  deep  and  all-embracing  aimala- 
lion;  ofstem,  unrelenting  ambition:  anduninitigatedselfisbness 
in  everjlhiiig  connected  with  that  absorbing  passion.  His  de- 
ception was  the  more  easy  because  there  is  reason  to  believe 
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that  the  rirtuee  his  ambition  led  him  to  affect  nere  not  unna- 
tonl,  and  had  he  been  a  legitimate  hereditary  soTereiguhe  would 
have  been  a  btewing  to  his  countiy  and  an  honour  to  the  age. 

As  relates  to  public  tranquillity  in  the  common  concerns 
of  life  after  peace  relaxed  taxation,  Florence  under  Cosimo's 
administration  at  least  enjoyed  a  respite  from  the  sanguinary 
turbulence  of  by-gone  times ;  and  that  the  labouring  classes 
were  more  satisfied  may  be  inferred  from  the  apparent  absence 
of  tumult  and  Cosimo's  popularity  amongst  them.  After 
having  once  passed  the  mbicon  he  nas  compelled  by  necessity 
to  Eumihilat«  his  adversaries  or  be  annihilated  himself;  and 
as  he  was  indebted  for  his  success  and  subsequent  support  to 
a  hydra-headed  implacable  faction,  he  found  himself  forced  by 
another  necessity  lo  satisfy,  perhaps  for  beyond  his  own  desires, 
its  insatiable  avarice,  its  cruelty,  and  revenge.  Cosimo  and  his 
partisans  like  a  famished  crew  devoured  some  for  the  general 
safe^,  but  carefully  selected  their  victims.  A  reciprocal  ex- 
change of  crime  between  him  and  his  followers  became  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  an  unholy  cause,  and  Cosirao  saw 
himself  exalted,  a  splendid  criminal,  on  tJie  neck  of  his  sub- 
jugated countrymen. 

He  was  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  who 
ever  rose  without  military  glory  to  the  head  of  a  free  state. 
Fairly  considering  the  notions  and  custems  of  the  age,  when  no 
means  of  destroying  a  rival  &x;tion  were  considersd  foul  as 
long  as  they  were  successful,  Gosimo  had  fewer  personal  crimes 
lo  be  reproached  with  than  most  usurpers ;  while  the  perma- 
nent adherence  of  such  a  man  as  Neri  Capponi  speaks  strongly 
in  his  fcvour.  His  wisdom,  his  riches,  his  prudence,  his  libe- 
ndity,  and  his  gracious  unassuming  manners  undermined  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  distressed  citizen  of 
any  note  whom  be  had  not  assisted  even  without  solicitation. 
The  whole  city  publicly  and  privately,  intoidualV^  oai.  w^- 
lectivel/,    was  bis  debtor;  not  ia  gratjtude  eione  \)Mt  a^i.&. 
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gold ;  all  Florence  was  at  his  feet,  and  thus  he  became  her 
master.  **  Florence^'''  said  Niccolo  di  Uzzano,  **  ir«w  reaAi^  to 
"  »ell  herulf  and  Fortune  had  been  so  favourable  as  to  find  her 
"  a  purchaser,'^  His  riches  were  great,  yet  not  so  great  as  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  his  public  and  private  works  would 
lead  us  to  suppose :  in  the  division  of  his  father's  fortune  his 
brother  Lorenzo's  son  had  even  a  greater  portion  than  Cosimo 
for  he  had  shared  his  commercial  profits  without  his  politica] 
expenses  or  those  of  liis  domestic  establishment.  His  nume- 
rous buildings  raised  the  wonder  of  cotemporaries  and  still 
make  posterity  marvel ;  and  as  if  Italy  were  too  narrow  a  field, 
he  generously  built  and  endowed  an  hospital  at  Jenisalem  for 
wayworn  pilgrims.  Cosimo  was  accused  of  using  the  public 
moneys  in  these  works,  but  along  ^ith  charities  and  taxes  he 
expended  of  liis  own  as  much  as  woidd  be  equal,  grain  for  grain, 
to  about  387,7ii7/.  of  English  gold,  and  probably  to  between 
800,000/.  or  000,000^  of  our  present  money.  This  estimate 
however  continues  the  expenses  on  to  six  years  after  Cosimo's 
death,  a  period  which  was  probably  necessary  to  complete  what 
ho  had  begim. 

Ho  courted  princes  for  ambition,  not  for  family  alliances, 
which  were  all  amongst  his  fellow-citizens  :  sagacious  and  long-  I 
sighted,  he  was  as  quick  in  perceiving  as  he  was  prudent  in 
removing  incipient  evils  or  turning  otV  their  mischief,  so  that 
for  thirty  yeai*s  together  ho  succeeded  against  his  owti  and  the 
j)ublic  enemies :  all  those  who  stood  by  him  prospered,  their 
opponents  sunk ;  and  when  Venice  and  Naples  leagued  together 
against  Florence  and  Milan,  Cosimo  aceelenited  the  peace  by 
using  his  unbounded  credit  to  drain  both  cities  of  their  specie*. 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  Monte  d'Oglio,  the  Casentino  and  the  Val 
di  Bagno,  were  either  by  purchase  or  conquest  added  in  his 
time  to  the  Florentine  sUite ;  and  laicca  would  probably  have 
followed  if  Sforza  had  been  true  to  his  promise. 
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It  was  lucky  for  Gosimo's  fame  that  he  lived  at  the  moment 
when  a  combination  of  circumetaucea  began  to  raise  a  new 
Bpirit  of  lit«rai7  inquiry  and  improvemeot  in  Italy  and  nhen 
the  progreaa  of  Turkish  conquest  mth  the  bll  of  ConstauUno- 
ple  drove  the  remnant  of  ancient  literature  to  seek  a  home 
there.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  and  the  intellectual 
greatness  to  favour  Uiia  crisis,  and  merita  the  honourable  dis- 
tinction of  having  promoted  civilisation  by  nourishing  reviving 
literature  with  heart  and  hand  and  more  than  regal  munifi- 
cence :  he  thereby  stamped  a  pleasing  and  peculiar  character 
on  hie  nation  and  family,  and  hia  descendants  followed  up  this 
example  with  equal  enthusiasm  and  tar  more  learning,  for 
Cosimo  though  loving  and  appreciating  literature,  was  not 
himself  instructed.  Nevertheless,  dazzled  as  Europe  was  by 
the  Medici's  brilliancy,  his  political  opponents  at  Florence  saw 
through,  or  thought  tbcy  saw  through  all  this  apparent  mode- 
nttiou  and  humility,  all  this  DStentatioos  display  of  religion, 
patriotism,  and  assumed  benevolence  which,  as  they  asserted, 
covered  enormous  vices,  such  as  a  superb  and  haughty  disposi- 
tion, and  a  love  of  tyranny,  insolence,  disdain,  scorn,  hatred, 
and  cruelty :  by  him,  they  averred,  even  while  hia  father  lived, 
the  magistrates  were  corrupted  with  bribes ;  snares  were  laid 
for  the  best  and  most  iUuatrious  citizens;  assassins  who  had 
attempted  the  life  of  Vzzkno  received  shelter  and  protection  in 
hia  house  :  he  afflicted  the  country  within  by  perpetual  discord ; 
without,  by  foreign  arms  :  be  it  was  who  fomented  the  Lncchese 
war  80  dishonourable  and  unfortunate  for  the  country :  it  was 
be  that  decimated  the  commmiity  by  ui^ust  exiles  and  the  ruin 
of  ancient  houses,  and  after  reducing  his  fellow-citizens  to  a 
bitter  servitude  be  left  them  as  a  sort  of  heir-loom  to  his  family, 
besides  inflicting  numerous  other  misfortunes  which  ultimately 
destroyed  the  republic.  Such  were  the  opinions  secretly  mur- 
mured but  not  openly  heard  in  Florence  ;  for  they  were  drowned 
in  the  shouts  of  bis  followers,  in  the  praiaes  and.  em^\i&!uk.c 
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eloquence  of  the  learned,  and  in  the  surging  power  of  his  ntce 
now  fiajst  rolling  onward  to  absolute  and  overwhelming  an^ 
rity  *.  Cosimo  was  tall  and  handsome,  of  a  dark  complexitm 
and  venerable  presence,  and  a  republican  in  everything  bat  his 
ambition ;  but  according  to  his  son  Piero  s  record,  which  it  seems 
but  fair  to  transcribe,  he  was  good  and  amiable  in  all  things. 
"  He  was  a  man,'*  says  Piero,  "  of  extraordinary  prudence  and 
'*  much  greater  goodness;  and  the  most  reputed  citizen,  and 
"of  the  greatest  credit  that  our  city  has  had  for  a  long  time ; 
**  and  one  in  whom  more  confidence  was  placed  and  who  was 
**  more  beloved  by  all  the  people  :  nor  is  there  memory,  in  this 
'*  age,  of  any  man  who  enjoyed  more  favour  or  greater  fame. 
**  or  whose  death  was  more  generally  lamented  ;  and  with  rea- 
"  son,  because  none  can  be  found  who  may  fairly  complain  of 
"  him.  But  many  were  they  whom  he  benefited,  aided,  and 
"  supported ;  in  which  he  delighted  more  than  in  any  other  em- 
"  ployment ;  and  not  only  relations  and  friends,  but  what  seems 
*'  difficult  to  believe  and  much  more  to  do,  even  those  who 
"  were  unfriendly :  by  such  laudable  proceedings  he  made  many 
'*  and  many  a  person  who,  from  their  o>vn  or  others'  defects, 
'*  were  not  his  friends,  most  friendly.  He  was  extremely 
"  liberal,  charitable,  and  compassionate,  and  bestowed  alms  in 
**  profusion  while  ho  lived,  not  only  in  the  city  and  district, 
'*  but  also  in  distant  places,  as  well  for  the  multiplication  of 
'*  religious  houses  as  the  repairs  of  churches,  and  generally 
*'  for  every  good  work  that  oc<;urred.  He  was  greatly  esteemed 
**  for  his  wisdom,  and  consulted  by  all  the  lords  and  potentates 
*'  both  in  and  out  of  Italy.  He  was  honoured  with  all  the'most 
'*  worthy  offices  in  our  city,  for  beyond  the  walls  he  would  not 
"  aceept  of  any.  He  fulfilled  the  most  honourable  and  important 
**  legations  that  occuiTcd  in  his  day,  and  in  tlie  city  he  made 
''  many  a  man's  fortune  by  his  commerce,  over  and  above  the 

•    Jacopo    Pitti,    Istoria   Fiorciitinn,     Medici. — Bruto,    Lib.  i.,  p.  33. — Ti- 
Lib.  i",  p.   10. — Ricordi  di  ricro  de*     uuco,  Co\v^^^«\<i\\«. 
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**  profits  ihat  remained  to  himself;  in  which  business  he  was 
*•  not  only  a  wise  but  a  very  fortunate  merchant.*  "  He  would 
have  no  funeral  pomp  and  was  therefore  as  privately  buried  as 
filial  afiection  and  his  exalted  station  would  admit,  in  tlie 
Church  of  Saint  Lorenzo  on  the  2ud  of  August  1464,  and  by 
a  public  decree  was  inscribed  upon  his  tomb  the  doubtful  but 
high-sounding  title  of  "  Padre  della  PAxniA.f  " 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHs. — England  :  Henry  YI.  to  1 460  ;  tlicn  Edward 
lY. — Scotlind  :  James  II.  until  1460  ;  then  James  III. — France:  Charles 
YII.  to  1461 ;  then  Louis  XL— CasUlo  :  John  11.  to  1454  ;  then  Henry  lY. 
to  1465. — Aragon:  Alphonso  Y.  to  1458;  then  John  II.  King  of  Navarre  by 
marriago  firom  1425. — Portugal:  Alphonso  Y. — German  Kmperor,  Frederic 
III. — Naples  and  Sicily  :  Alphonso  Y.  of  Aragon  until  1458  ;  then  Ferdinand 
his  natural  son. — Popes :  Nicholas  Y.  to  1455  ;  then  Calistus  III.  (Borgia)  to 
1458;  then  Pius  II.  to  1464  ;  then  Paul  11. — Greek  Emperor  :  Constantino 
XL,  son  of  Helena,  and  last  Emperor. — Turkish  Emperor :  Mahomed  II., 
the  Conqueror  of  Constantinople. 


*  Ricordi  di  Picro  dc*  Medici. 
f  Leonardo  Morelli,  Cronaca,  p.  179.     Macehiavelli,  Lib.  vii. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FROM   A.D.    1464    TO    A.D.    1478. 


The  death  of  a  great  man  is  generally  regretted  eyen  hf 
his  adversaries  as  the  parting  of  so  much  intellectual  bri^^ 
ness  from  mankind ;  his  errors  fade  ^th  his  fa/^M 
days  and  his  worth  becomes  more  vivid  as  publk 
crimes  or  misfortunes  produce  comparisons  between  the  past 
and  present.     Cosimo  de'  Medici  s  loss  was  thus  felt  by  all 
parties:    thirty  years  of  successful  and  absolute  power  had 
familiarised  the  citizens  to  his  rule,  and  his  errors  were  so 
greatly  surpassed  by  the  crimes  of  his  followers  that  almost 
every  party  bewailed  his  death.    The  first  of  his  son  Piero^s  acta 
was  to  place  all  private  business  in  the  hands  of  Dietisalvi  Neroni 
to  whose  advice  and  sissistance  Cosimo  had  especially  recom- 
mended him  ;  nor  is  it  a  slight  testimony  in  favour  of  the  latter 
tliat  so  far  from  leaving  enormous  riches  to  Piero,  the  family 
afiairs  were  in  such  difficulty  as  to  occasion  the  sudden  de- 
mand of  immediate  payment  from  all  his  father's  creditors. 
This  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  extent  of  Cosimo  s  public 
works  and  private  beneficence  in  which,  if  he  ever  made  use  of 
the  national  funds,  he  certainly  did  not  spare  his  own.     As  the 
distribution  of  this  money  had  gained  innumerable  friends  and 
followers,  so  did  its  reclamation  lose  them ;   and  Neroni  is 
accused  by  Maccliiavelli  of  having  advised  this  course  from 
interested  political  motives.     Dietisalvi  Neroni  had  the  cha- 
racter of  great  artfulness,  but  he  was  the  unlucky  leader  of  a 
successless  faction,  and  as  his  conduct  to  the  Medici  was  marked 
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mate  ingratitude  it  naturally  became  exposed  to  raanj  snb- 
eut  attacks  Itom  the  adherents  of  that  more  prosperous  race. 
his  way  more  ungenerous  motiveB  for  the  abova  counsel  may 
:  been  attribated  to  him  than  he  deserred,  and  according 
irulo  there  is  some  reason  to  beliere  that  he  had  nothing 
ler  to  do  tvith  it  than  the  availing  himself  of  Piero  s  conse- 
it  unpopularity  to  overthrow  his  power.  But  whatever 
jsalvi'e  real  motive  was,  it  is  clear  that  after  an  examina- 

of  Fiero'e  affairs  (which  resulted  in  a  balance  dieet  of 
ly  equal  debts  and  credits,)  and  the  prospect  of  many  im- 
unate  creditors  rendered  apprehensive  by  Cosimo's  death 
I'iero's  precarious  health,  this  counsellor  had  but  one  of 
courses  to  take ;  either  to  allow  his  benefactor's  family  to 
uined  in  their  private  resources  while  they  retained  their 
ic  influence,  or  to  save  them  by  exacting  immediate  pay- 
t  of  their  numerous  creditors  at  the  risk  of  that  influence, 
ow  Dietisalvi  Neroni  however  inclined  to  bow  to  Cosimo's 
ndiincy  had  no  idea  of  paying  hereditary  allegiance  to 
famUy ;  oud  considering  liimself  one  of  the  ablest  men 
lorence,  became  ambitious  to  govern  it.  He  therefore,  as 
chiavelli  asserts,  advised  Piero  who  was  neither  a  good 
chant  nor  a  great  Btatcsman,  to  demand  payment  of  the 
e  made  by  Cosime  for  political  purposes  and  turn  all  into 
'..  Such  advice  was  equally  sound  either  as  a  friend  or  a 
ician,  whether  his  pohtical  views  were  selfish  or  purely 
iotic ;  whether  his  object  were  to  succeed  to  Medician 
er  or  restore  hia  country's  liberty.     The  blow  was  felt  not 

ill  Florence  but  with  great  and  extensive  evil  wherever 
:»inmerc'ial  affairs  of  that  ci^  and  the  Medici  extended ;  in 
ice,  in  Bologna,  in  Avignon,  and  other  places  numerous 
les  occurred,  and  Piero  was  universally  execrated  only  for 
mpting  to  recover  his  own  family  property  and  satisfy  hia 
ul  creditors. 
aca  Piui,  Agnolo  Acciaioli,  and  Niccolo  Soiervoi  'flwa  '^e 
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chief  conspirator?  vritli  Neroni  against,  til(^  Jtedicisn  po»wr: 

t^e  fust  puffeJ  up  hy-  hid  unu  yaiiitr  tuiJ  puljjio  aJulatida  o«uU 

scarcely  bend  even  to  Cosimo'a  superiority ;  and  despising  Pien, 
resolved  to  establish  hts  own.  Neroni  anaie  of  his  weskneia 
determined  to  make  use  of  him  as  an  instrument  for  Piero'spoli' 
tical  destruction  and  then  cast  him  off  for  the  accompUsbiaenl 
of  his  own  purposes.  Aguolo  Accioioli  had  long  been  secieilj 
incensed  agaiuat  Cosimo  fur  some  private  »Tong  which  is  n 
riously  related,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  in  close  friendsb^ 
with  Xeri  Capponi  for  a  long  time  before  the  latter  died.  Ni^ 
colo  Soderini  who  when  young  had  been  as  Tenucci  asserts, 
proterlcd  by  the  Medici  from  the  consequences  of  a  plot  to  IdD 
Niccolo  da  U/zauo,  was  a  man  of  spirit  learning  and  consider- 
able eloquence ;  fn>in  him  much  was  expected,  and  he  was  said 
to  have  been  moved  liy  a  sincere  and  warm  attachment  to  his 
conntrj-s  good.  .\li  these  various  designs  were  carried  on 
under  the  cloak  of  liberty  which  cut  from  the  ssuie  fftise  web 
as  that  of  religion  is  of  universal  application,  and  ever  readj 
for  the  scllish  use  of  hypocritical,  ambitious,  and  self-interest«d 
citizens*, 

The  odium  against  Piero  uicreased  daily  and  tlie  projected 
marriage  of  his  son  Lorenzo  with  Clarice  dcgli  Orsini  of  Bome 
gave  frcsli  cause  for  scandal;  he  was  instantly  accused  of  des- 
pising the  I'lore II tines,  and.  perhaps  not  unjustly,  of  aiming  at 
princely  rank  and  peeking  high  foreign  alliances  to  support 
his  influence  at  home.  Thus  did  the  swami  follow  the  tink- 
ling sound  of  lil)erty  until  many  of  Piero's  friends  dreading 
serious  disturbance  proposed  the  exhibition  of  public  game* 
and  amusements  to  dissipate  more  dangerous  and  waeasj 
thoughts  amongst  the  citizens.  These  trifles  bemg  over,  old 
troubles  returned  :  I.uca  Pitti  tlirough  Xeroni's  secret  inflncDW 
and  his  own  inclination  had  long  appeared  as  the  open  opposer 

*  Amminto,   Lib.  xxiii.,  p.  S3.— iiKo^o  ¥\>.';\,  \JVf ,  ^.lU^^Bnilo,  Li'- 


0  de'  Medici :  he  declared  moat  justly  that  no  free  city 
or  a  moment  submit  to  the  hereditary  succesHion  of 
e  power  in  one  iamilj.  The  age,  the  wdom,  the  pra- 
the  genius,  the  public  serviceB  of  Cosimo  were  bo  many 
Co  respect  and  deference,  all  of  which  Piero  wanted :  he 
contrary  was  proud,  avaricious,  and ;  from  bad  health 
xperience;  oflittle  public  utility :  Luca  on  the  other  hand 
!U8ed  of  selling  Florence  by  retail,  of  bestowing  public 
It  his  pleasure,  of  constantly  entertaining  criminals  and 
ort  of  disreputable  person  within  bis  palace,  in  despite 
aw  :  of  indiscriminately  robbing  the  public  and  private 
ials  under  a  deceitful  appearance  of  courtesy  and  liber- 
r  despising  heaven  and  the  saints  and  confounding  all 

Pitti  palace  built  on  the  skirts  of  the  "  Poggio  "  or  hill 
t George  gave  to  Lucas  faction  the  name  of  "  Del  Pog- 
and  that  of  the  Medici  in  Via  Larga  from  its  compara- 
ow  situation  vfas  contradistinguished  by  the  appellation 
fl  P'tiino "  or  the  plain.  These  dissensions  continued 
le  slight  intermission  until  the  goufaloniersliip  of  Nic- 
rretoni  iu  September  and  October  1465,  when  the  spirit 
lorn  soared  so  boldly  over  the  public  councils  that  the 

1  purses  were  closed  almost  by  acclamation  and  the  con- 
oid mode  of  drawing  the  magistracies  by  lot  reestablished 

the  shouts  of  the  citizens  '*'.  Tliis  was  an  alarming 
m  for  Piero's  friends  but  ho  made  no  opposition  to  the 
ir  any  attempt  to  renew  the  Haliii  which  had  just  ex- 
Uthougli  the  most  gentle  of  his  enemies  counted  largely 
latter  for  liis  gradual  ruin  witliout  either  exile  or  blood- 
It  nas  thought,  in  tlie  involved  condition  of  his  family 
that  having  once  lost  the  power  of  supporting  private 
with  public  money  ruin  must  necessarily  have  ensued 
)erty  liave  been  established  without  \\o\enc6,  Viecassa 


'  MorclJi.  Cra 
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many  would  ^tep  fomai'J  lo  Bupporl  a  persecuted  maiL  trbt 

might  have  Ctdmly  looked  oa  wliiJa  Uic  BOaio  iiidiviUiul  ifiulij 

Eiuik  under  the  sole  influence  of  bis  own  misfortunes. 

This  was  however  too  slow  a  process  for  the  more  udot 
nature  of  fnction  as  all  lo^t  time  tended  to  strengthen  Piov. 
and  it  was  thought  better  to  ruin  him  in  the  midst  of  hit 
unpopularity  *.  Bolder  measures  were  therefore  exp«Uil 
when  Niccolo  Soderiui  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  citizens  m 
led  crowned  nith  olive  to  the  palace,  and  installed  as  ganiiio- 
nier  for  the  last  two  months  of  1465.  He  had  howeverar^ 
tive  named  Tomniaso  Soderiui.  an  abler  and  more  praclial 
)-tAtesman  sntl  ^irongty  attached  to  the  Medici,  wlio  seemg  bow 
things  stood,  detomiitied  tluit  bia  brother  should  not  be  the  in 
strum eut  of  tbeirfiill.  Tiie  follv  of  risking  public  safety  tn 
useless  dissension,  after  tho  freedom  of  election  had  been  n 
stored  and  the  Baliii  bad  expired,  was  ui^ed  by  Tommaso  « 
Xiccolo  who  without  any  decisive  plan  was  simullaneouslv  iii- 
cited  to  stronger  measures  by  bis  own  party  until  his  period  of 
office  slipped  insensibly  away  unimproved  and  fruitless.  Tom- 
maso's  purpose  was  thus  aci'omplislied  and  Nicoolo  wasted  his 
time  in  theoretieul  elocution  ;  he  first  addressed  au  assemhlr 
of  five  hunilreil.  then  a  more  select  council  of  three  liundred 
citizens,  but  from  so  many  discordant  porlicles  produced  nothing 
Solid  and  all  miitj'  of  action  became  suspended.  A  propoul 
to  investigate  the  public  arcounts  was  opposed,  probably  with 
good  personal  reason,  by  Luea  Pilti,  and  the  only  meafurea 
carried  were  n  fresh  s.;rutin¥  of  every  magistracy  and  the 
repeal  of  a  law  passed  under  the  gonfuloniernhip  of  Turn- 
maso  Soderini  which  brtd  set  a  price  upon  the  bead  of  rebeh. 
Tliia  trial  of  Nii^colo  not  only  proved  his  incapacity  as  a  pnblif 
leader  but  by  strengtliening  the  opposite  jiarly  prevented  anv 
present  violence  ;  yet  preparations  were  silendy  and  earnestly 
continued  until   March   l-ltiG  wben  the  death  of  Vnnttaco 
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,  pre9ent«d  a  bvonrable  occasion  for  political  conflict  and 
1  point  of  discussion  on  nhich  to  found  it. 
ro  deprived  of  Francesco  Sfoiza's  countenance  nould  it 
LDught  be  more  easily  overcome  if  the  connection 
en  Florence  and  Uilan  were  completely  severed 
)  the  Florentines  had  heen  paying  him  an  annual  pension, 
ther  in  his  character  of  condottiere  tbfui  sovereign  prince, 
1  resolTed  by  the  Poggio  faction  to  weaken  their  adveraa- 
f  the  Piano  by  refusing  this  to  the  young  Duke  Oaleazzo- 
1.  This  roused  up  Piero  to  unusual  exertion,  and  in  an 
ent  and  able  speech  before  the  councils  he  not  only 
ded  )iis  ott'u  conduct  and  exposed  his  opponents,  but 
ed  un  the  sound  policy  of  retaining  Milan  by  an  annual 
]y  as  a  bulwark  sgaiost  the  ambition  of  Venice  whose 
9B  in  Lombardy  he  insisted  would  not  only  involve  the 
lest  of  Tuscany  but   even  Italian  independence.     The 

party  asserted  that  this  pension  was  a  mere  expedient  of 
Qo'd  to  support  his  own  usurpations  from  which  Florence 
lever  received  the  smallest  benefit  but  on  the  contrary  was 
elled  to  pay  the  very  instrument  of  its  subjugation, 
lese  disputes  continued  with  great  heat  but  small  progress, 
he  foundations  of  Medician  power  were  laid  too  deep  to 
sily  shaken  even  by  all  Piero's  unpopularity  :  the  "  Plebe  " 
clung  to  their  idol  house,  those  families  who  had  risen  by 
still  depended  on  tlie  Medici  were  true,  and  the  general 
Lalion  of  their  party  was  better  than  that  of  their  oppo- 
i.  Dietisalvi  Kerotii's  dissimulation  was  not  as  yet  un' 
led,  but  some  decisive  step  became  necessary  :  a  proposal 
ill  I'iero  was  discussed  but  relinquished  as  impolitic  at 

moment  and  the  support  of  some  able  condottiere  re- 
nendod ;  whereupon  Hercules  of  Este  who  disliked  the 
ici  willingly  engaged  to  support  them  by  an  immedidte 
uce  on  the  capital.     This  assurance  of  auccont  teoe'seA. 
ptvpoml  of  PieroB  death,  and  the  evi\3  Oaal.  TeB«i\«4 


from  sparing  his  father's  life  in  1433  were  adduced  in  erideiM 
of  its  necessity ;  for  freedom  and  the  Medici  it  was  asseital 
could  never  flourish  simultaneously  m  Florence. 

During  all  these  intrigues  Fieni  de'  Medici  was  far  from 
dormaut;  he  watched  their  progress,  confirmed  the  fiuth  of  fail 
older  friends,  attracted  new  onea  hy  promise  and  reward,  dmr 
even  neutrals  and  euemiee  to  his  side  by  present  liberali^  nd 
flattering  prospects,  and  left  no  means  untried  to  secure  bdiiiI- 
titude  of  adherents.  His  enemies  when  aware  of  this  actiritf 
iu  one  whose  infirmities  and  inexperience  were  suppoaed  ta 
liave  incapacitated  him,  at  once  resolved  on  violence,  and  life 
ilself  wfts  to  answer  for  such  enei^v.  He  was  first  doomed  U 
he  mtirdired  while  passing  in  a  litter  from  Oareggi  to  Ft 
reuce;  then  tliey  were  to  strengthen  themselves  with  foreign 
soldier-  lutd  bo  compel  the  Seignory  to  order  another  scrutinj 
and  fill  the  puises  according  to  tlieir  dictation  vrith  citiMU 
who  would  offer  no  opposition.  But  during  all  these  consul* 
tions  in  which  Neroni  was  a  chief  actor  he  still  continued  his 
intimacy  with  Piero,  visited  lum  at  Oareggi,  conversed  on  pub- 
lic ankirs,  insisted  that  no  revolution  was  contemplated  and 
discussed  the  most  etScient  means  of  keeping  Florence  united 
liy  maintaining  the  existing  government.  Dletisalvi  vds  wdl 
adapted  lioth  liy  Mature  and  long  ])ractice  for  such  deceitful 
missions  ;  hut  Piero  whom  he  contemned  was  no  longer  de- 
ludefl ;  many  of  his  jiartisans  liad  free  access  to  the  adveiu 
conclave  and  ke|)t  him  well  informed  of  all  that  past  while  be 
affected  ignorance  of  everything  and  by  thus  confirming  their 
mean  opinion  of  him  prevented  any  sudden  movement  undt  be 
became  able  to  strike  a  liard  and  unexpected  hlow*.  In  tut 
Niccolo  Fediui,  acting  as  secretarj-  to  the  Po^ii  faction,  showed 
the  list  of  conspirators  to  Piero  who  surprised  at  their  number  im- 
mediately bound  all  his  o\vn  adhcroiitH  also  by  subscription ;  ami 

'  Mor.hinTdli,    Ub.  vii,— BnvW,  Uv.  FwKaV,,  UV..ii*,  ?.  125 ;  lifc-wi*, 
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Buch  was  the  corrupt  and  inconstant  slate  of  public  principle 
that  many  names  appeared  at  the  some  time  on  both  rolls. 

Much  of  this  was  caused  by  Soderini'a  failure  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  really  liberal  party ;  Luca  Pitti  who  had  been  en- 
riched by  peculation  was  no  friend  of  one  that  proposed  an 
examination  of  the  public  accounts,  while  the  new  scrutiny 
alienated  all  those  who  bad  been  or  ware  likely  to  be  rejected 
by  it ;  so  that  in  this  stiUe  the  timid  the  doubtful  and  the 
calculating  clung  to  old  habite,  future  prospects,  and  the 
powerful  name  of  Medid. 

While  thus  determined  Piero  was  informed  by  his  friend 
DonieniTO  Mnrtelli  that  Uiotisalvi's  bi-other  Francesco  bad  been 
repeatedly  urging  liitn  to  imitiite  bis  ancestors  aiid  join  the 
liberal  cause  ;  but  though  he  prized  the  sacred  name  of  Liberty 
and  the  fume  that  posterity  might  bestow  on  its  defenders,  lie 
was  by  no  meaas  sure  of  tliem  that  were  most  loudly  culling 
on  it,  and  if  they  were  insincere  infinite  mischief  would  befall 
the  community :  wherefore  he  advised  Piero  to  act  proiupllv 
and  eitlier  make  peace,  or  if  resolved  on  war  to  temporise  no 
more,  but  iwldly  try  the  chance  of  arms ;  for  if  the  enemy 
began,  suppoiled  as  he  wus  by  crowds  of  reckless  men,  the 
whole  city  wotdd  bo  plundered ;  consequently  for  his  own  and 
his  followers'  safety  ihere  ouyht  to  be  no  delay  lest  his  sdver- 
aary  a  au^'mented  strength  should  render  the  conflict  doubtful. 
Piero  though  well  aware  that  contempt  for  liini  had  made  them 
camparatively  heedless  and  that  a  little  delay  was  nut  im[M>- 
htii",  j'et  determined  lo  avail  himself  of  this  good  spirit  in  his 
followers  to  strike  bard  and  suddenly  on  the  first  fuvourable 


The  fact  of  Hercules  d'Estc  having  espoused  their  cause  was 
not  uuknomi,  and  Piero  took  care  that  nut  only  tlie  intelligence 
of  that  prince's  atlvonce  to  Fiumu  d'Albo  witli  evil  iutentiuna 
towards  the  commonwealth,  should  be  spread  ahioaA  WV  \XwX. 

•  Bralo,ht.  Fior.,Lili.iiiT  p.  225. 


lie  liaJ  or  feif^iied  that  he  had  wBrniog  Utters  from  Gio- 
«anui  UciitiTuglio  of  Itologim  [whose  messeugera  arrived  on 
tlTlh  July)  which  coil  finned  it;  and  this  wtis  mure  auiljCR- 
dited  LiecHuse  of  the  wcll-knowu  intimacy  botweeu  the  Bend- 
vogli  and  Medici*. 

Whether  this  intclligoiicc  were  real  or  feigned  mattera  Inii 
little  ;  t)ie  niiiiii  Ikct  was  true  as  well  as  Ptero's  resolution  u 
nriii.  SI)  that  ho  lost  no  time  in  collecliiig  all  his  Btrcngth  ind 
esjiecially  summoned  a  JUilnuese  conmiander  then  slatinncd 
with  tn-ii  tliousiind  five  hundred  men  in  Romagiia  to  adTUtf 
by  forced  marches  towonls  Florence.  On  llie  tweuty-thirt  «f 
August  lie  quilted  tlie  vilU  of  Ciireggi  nud  proceeded  under  a 
esiiirt  to  the  ciiy  wlu-re  he  arrived  safely  hut  with  a  mursi 
r'scikpe  from  nsNassiuation  :  tlie  whulo  road  hotwcen  that  filU 
mid  8an  Gidio  lunl  Im.i>u  clandestinely  occupied  by  amied  men 
..n  the  watch  for  his  life ;  hut  his  son  I.urenzii  de"  Medifls 
sufijiicions  having  lieeii  awakened  he  ordered  that  Tkvif 
litler  should  Ite  carried  through  liy-lauea  while  he  hiiu^ 
anxiously  iiut  boldly  prcH-oeded  hy  the  iisn.il  road  where  he  a- 
((ecieil  to  meet  the  assassins.  Xor  had  I»rcii/.o  gone  far  wh>ii 
II  parly  Ktoppud  him  to  ask  whereabout.-i  he  had  left  Pienx  Ui 
pi'oiiiiiily  iniswering  that  liis  father  was  elose  at  hand  thn 
iiUowod  bin)  to  pass  unmolested,  for  the  latter's  death  alow 
WHS  roijuin.'d,  and  lliiit  from  ]HilUieal  nei'essity  not  private  Trt- 
geuiice  K  iloi'cliiav.'lli  laki^s  no  iiotire  of  this  anecdote,  whiii 
is  reliited  l,y  Niello  Valori  in  his  Life  of  l^.i-enzo.  *»! 
repealed  on  his  authority  by  Krutii  and  Amniirato;  but  mi 
the  contraiT  nssurls  that  I'iem  eiilered  Florenee  at  the  W 
..f  an  im.iJd  C.rce.  which  could  hardly  be  if  this  incidcut.  t= 
is  pmbabte,  ri'ally  took  plat*  ;. 

•  LiNiiiarJii Mnrulli.  p.  IHl.—llnit.i,     *  Murrhiimlli 
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Vfaatever  credit  may  be  given  to  MacchiaTelli's  asgertion 
ro  without  doubt  had  either  tben  or  very  soon  eher,  a  strong 
e  in  Florence  and  this  threw  the  whole  town  into  coduuo- 
L :  the  adverse  faction  hastily  armed,  but  thus  taken  una- 
es  were  hurried  and  incomplete  in  their  preparations  while 
Medici  were  ready  for  any  enterprise.  Neroni,  whose 
dence  was  near  that  of  the  Medici,  fearing  for  his  own 
perty  and  doubtful  of  the  resolution  of  his  party  promptly 
aired  to  the  palace  and  urged  the  priors  to  command  the 
uediat«  dismissal  of  Piero's  followers  and  invite  him  to 
ig  forward  his  grievances  in  a  legitimate  manner  before  the 
gnory  ;  then  seeking  out  Luca  Pitti  and  the  rest  he  encou- 
ed  them  to  be  firm  in  Uie  cause ;  Niccolo  Soderini  now 
tlayed  more  spirit  than  he  did  as  gonfalonier;  with  two 
idred  friends,  three  hundred  Flemish  weavers,  and  most 
the  quarter  of  Santo  Spintu  in  arms  he  endeavoured  to 
pirc  some  resolution  into  Luca  Pitti,  who  somewhat  encou- 
ed  by  this  junction  of  forces  discussed  their  next  proceeding : 
le  wished  to  attack  the  pahu-e  where  the  gonfalonier  and 
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ilained  ts  malignnnl.  He  plscci  if  the  thingi  to  the  ttjle,  and  not  Ibc 
it  Fnnccara'l  doth  bthn  the  >t;lE  tolhr  thingiircn:  tobeucommn- 
Uonienhip  of  Niccnlo  ftodrrini.  dated."  (Fi'ife  Amminto.IJb.  uiii , 
makPt  Pirro  do'  Mediri  to  hr  alive  p.  96.)  Bnito  al»«T«  ClJb.ii.p.  12.S) 
r  Pope  Paul",  death.  Heattribole.  "I  prop™  tofQllnnrMarchiawlli  wl«sn 
.uco  Pilti  thai  wbiih  btlongn  to  I  an  gel  at  no  better  aulhontjr ;  but 
ifTto  Sottegni ;  namei  Bardo  Alio-  iFherc  he  wanli  uncerily  (whidi  fre- 
aa  goiiftloniet  of  jiutice  after  Rn-  quenlly  happeni)  or  Bcenrar)-,  I  vill 

1  faK   cliangei  yeara,  altera   (actt,  blamed,  fori  do  not  find  (knit  with  the 

ititutei  iiimci,    mnfaundt  onto,  aalhor,  vboae  atyle  delight*  me  and 

iicDtB,diiDimiihea,  addi,  tubimrti,  vhoae  geniai  i«  lery  Jlm  ^ame ',  Va 

leli  hii  bnrr  ran  irjc6pDi  ■  krdle  with  the  tluTigabeVvaiArf^'WnMeur 
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four  piiors  were  friendly ;  others  proposed  setting  fire  to  the 
houses  of  their  adversaries ;  hut  while  Fiero  was  organising 
his  adherents  he  produced  Bentivoglio  s  letter  and  sent  it  to 
the  Seignory  as  an  excuse  for  his  having  armed  in  self-defence» 
and  to  impress  on  them  the  necessity  of  providing  for  public 
safety. 

However  favourable  to  the  Poggio  faction  no  government  oouH 
pass  such  intelligence  unnoticed;  Uiey  tlierefore  despatched 
Beniordo  Corbiuelli  as  their  commissary  to  know  what  armj 
this  was  that  approached  the  city,  by  whom  and  for  what  par 
pose  sent,  and  to  stop  its  further  progress  ;  while  by  means  of 
common  friends  they  urged  both  factions  to  disarm :  but  neither 
were  so  inclined  and  Piero  was  continually  receiving  reenforce- 
ments  from  the  country ;  many  of  his  party  would  have  at  once 
crossed  tlie  Amo  and  attacked  the  enemy  in  his  own  quarters 
but  others  opposed  tliis  and  Medician  authority  kept  everything 
quiet,  so  tliat  nothing  was  as  yet  done  by  either  side.  Luca 
Pitti  andNiccolo  Soderini  now  began  to  reproach  each  other  as 
the  particular  cause  of  failure,  whereby  both  time  and  means 
were  wasted  in  negotiations  and  vain  attempts  at  restoring 
tranquillity.  This  delay  was  satisfactory  to  Piero  who  hoped 
little  from  the  existing  Seignor}'.  but  much  from  its  successors, 
because  the  gonfalonier  would  then  be  chosen  from  the  quarter 
of  Santa  Croce  where  he  had  raanv  adherents  :  in  the  interim 
he  gained  over  Luca  Pitti  hhuself  by  the  most  tempting  offers: 
amongst  others  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  his  family;  and 
also  incrciised  his  own  forces  to  four  tliousand,  or  accordmg  to 
Jacopo  Pitti  six  thousand  men :  in  tliis  way  Piero  ably  ma- 
naged to  occupy  his  enemy's  time  until  the  twenty-eighth  of 
August  when  a  now  Seignory  was  drawn  who  together  with  their 
predecessors  sent  for  the  hostile  chiefs,  Luca  appearing  for 
his  party,  and  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  do'  Medici  for  Piero; 
and  effected  an  apparent  reconciliation  *. 

•  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i°.  p.  22,  2^.— XiMiiv»\ft,  U\i.  xriii.,  p.  97,  90.  - 
-<«,Lib.iu.,p.  243. 
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Here  we  have  a  strikmg  example  of  the  strength  of  Flo- 
rentine £su;tion  and  the  weakness  of  Florentine  government:  its 
favour  to  either  party  would  have  insured  victory ;  but  mis- 
trusting both  it  stood  anxiously  watching  the  event,  and  uuable 
between  two  angry  factions  to  vindicate  its  own  authority  as- 
sumed the  more  timid  part  of  a  mediator  and  humbly  sued 
for  peace!  According  to  Jacopo  Pitti  all  Piei'o's  acts  both 
political  and  military  were  advised  if  not  exclusively  directed 
by  Nicodemo  Franchedino  the  Duke  of  Milan's  ambassador 
who  had  dwelt  long  in  Florence  and  was  attached  to  the  house 
of  Medici  by  the  benefits  received  both  from  Cosimo  and  Piero ; 
this  and  his  son  Lorenzo *s  spirit  ^ill  perhaps  account  for  the 
vigour  and  promptness  with  which  an  almost  bed-ridden  invalid 
like  the  latter  acted  amidst  so  much  danger  and  difficulty*. 

Soon  after  this  pacification  a  meeting  of  all  parties  with 
the  single  exception  of  Niccolo  Soderini  who  disdained  to  bend : 
took  place  at  the  Medici  palace  where  Piero  was  obliged  to 
receive  them  in  bed,  and  where  much  bitter  language  and 
reproach  preceded  another  hollow  reconciliation  :  Soderini  then 
made  one  more  indignant  attempt  to  rouse  Luca  up  to  a  sense 
of  his  own  honour  and  dignity :  for  a  moment  he  was  successful, 
a  new  revolutionary  movement  was  felt  and  the  city  became 
anxious  and  agitated ;  an  appeal  to  arms  was  again  resolved  on ; 
the  Ferrarese  succours  advanced  to  San  Marcello  in  the  Pistoian 
hills  and  everything  once  more  looked  gloomy.  These  mock  or  at 
least  unsatisfactory  reconciliations  repeatedly  occurred,  and  Piero, 
though  conscious  of  his  own  strength  and  desiring  tranquillity, 
was  yet  afraid  to  disarm,  while  his  enemies  disunited  in  councils, 
in  objects,  and  resources,  were  so  continually  shifting,  and  so 
little  to  be  trusted ;  for  though  unable  to  make  head  against  the 
Medician  power  they  still  disdained  obedience.^ 

Alarmed  at  these  new  commotions  Piero  employed  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici  and  others  to  confirm  Luca's  hesitation  in  their 

•  jMcopo  Pitti,  htor.  Fioreot.^  Lib.  i*,  p.  ^\. 
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favour :  he  was  uow  seventy-two  and  disposed  for  tranquillitT; 
desirous  to  finish  his  vast  jmlace ;  doubtful  of  his  compBiiioas' 
ultimate  objc(*ts;  and  hoping,  through  his  promised  alliam 
with  Lorenzo,  tliat  when  Piero  died  he  should  be  able  from  the 
former  3  youtli,  to  rule  Florence  at  his  pleasure.  All  this  ms 
knovtn  and  worked  on,  and  he  accordingly  deserted  his  fnends; 
but  such  vacillation,  which  had  long  thwarted  Dietisalvi  and 
Soderini  s  elforts,  became  now  so  suspicious  that  along  with  the 
new  elections  it  annihilated  eveiy  hope  of  their  party.  VHut- 
ever  mi<rht  have  been  Piero's  inward  motives  or  wishes  in  thii 
dangerous  crisis  the  language  which  he  held  to  his  fellow-dtizens 
Ht  the  last  interview  was  modemte  and  reasonable.  He  encoo- 
niged  them  to  act  in  a  manner  consistent  both  with  their  own 
dignity  and  public  duty ;  and,  without  showing  favour  to  anv 
mim,  juiss  those  metisurcs  which  should  be  most  conducive  tfr 
public  de<'oruni,  liljcrty,  and  general  tranquillity,  lie  advised 
them  to  loi.»k  forwiird  onlv  to  the  future  distincti<>n  which  their 
public  conduct  would  give  them  a  fair  and  honest  claim  to  from 
Florence  ;  and  as  to  himself  whatever  thev  enacted,  whether  to 
Continue  the  goveniment  by  Bulla  or  otherwise,  he  would  ap- 
j>rove  of,  as  an  honest  citizen  eager  for  tranquillity  and  his 
country's  happiness,  was  bound  to  do-". 

There  was  a  general  desire  for  repose ;  but  repose  was  not 
pusily  acquired  in  an  age  when  life  was  despistMi  as  a  mere  load 
of  inlamy  unless  hatred  and  injur}'  wcro  washed  away  in  the 
blood  or  destruction  of  one  or  the  other  party  :  Piero's  faction 
eagerly  voted  for  the  death  of  the  four  adverse  leaders,  but  be 
would  not  hear  of  blood  and  a  piu'liament  was  resolved  on.  The 
new  gonfalonier  Uobcrto  Leoni  is  said  rather  to  have  calculated 
his  own  elmnces  than  the  public  benefit +,  and  to  have  discovered 
that  these  lav  entirely  with  the  Medici:  wherefore  on  the 
se<M>nd  of  Sepleuibcr  1 100,  he  by  Piero's  direction  summoned 
a  jmrliament  and  with  the  accustomed  precautions  created  a  new 
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Bilia  composed  of  the  captain  of  the  people  and  eight  citizens 
1  who  with  absolute  authority  were  empowered  to  reform  the 
commonwealth.  On  the  sixth  they  were  erahodifd  and 
their  functions  commenced,  whereupon  Agnolo  Accaiuoli  and 
Dietisalvi  Neroni  at  once  fled  from  Florence  as  Soderiiii  liad 
dttne  Bome  dajrs  before,  to  escape  from  the  usual  and  inevitable 
persecutions  *. 

The  Balis  was  elected  for  ten  years,  a  much  longer  period 
than  even  Cosimo  ventured  upon,  and  with  restricted  numbers; 
■o  true  is  it  that  unsuccessful  resistance  imparts  new  streugtb 
to  despotism :  the  elections  of  priors  were  agniu  made  at  pleasure 
for  an  e(]ual  period  ;  the  Neroni,  the  Soderini,  the  Pnnciatichi, 
the  Goiidi,  the  Nardi,  and  many  others  were  exiled,  fined,  nr 
admonisbed;  Neroni's  brother  the  nrcbbiwhop  of  Florence  feari'ul 
of  consequences  retired  into  voluntaiy  banishment;  the  Bill iii's 
mynnidous  scoured  Florence  in  search  of  proscribed  citizens, 
and  were  clothed  in  such  terrors  that  even  the  very  c-hildiTin. 
according  to  Jacopo  Pitti,  liegan  to  question  their  memory  IcmI 
they  should  ever  linve  unwittingly  offended  Fiero  de'  Medi<ri  or 
any  of  his  faction.  Many  people  fled  from  the  city,  but  this 
was  met  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  •'  Olto  di  Bnlia,"  who  at 
their  own  pleasure  summoned  any  citizen  to  ap2>ear  before  them 
under  the  penalty  of  immediate  banishment,  Luca  Pitti  alone 
of  all  his  faction  remaining  unscathed  yet  disappointed  at  tlie 
failure  of  his  granddaughter's  marriage  with  tlio  young  T^rcnzo 
de'Medi<'i;  which  was  probably  never  intended;  despised,  sclf- 
blamcd;  and  vith  tlie  sliadow  rather  tlian  the  substance  of 
authority  he  gradually  sunk  into  insignificance  f.  Kanli  tells 
us,  though  not  ooiifideutly.  that  Luca  furnished  Piero  with 
accurate  lists  of  nil  liisunfurtumile  companions;  uiidMucchiavrlli 
that  he  lived  despised  ;  and  having  been  driven  into  oW'urity 
by  public  opinion  wandered  through  the  vast  solitudes  of  bis 

■  Jirnpo Pilt).  Lib.  i".p  33.—Aun„i-     Mtcrliinelli,  1A\..  Vn.— Yft^v'^'SsvXv 
nl4  '"fc  ""'■.  p.  *''.— flniln.  Lib.      I,ib.  ii",  i..  52. 
en  p.  277.— Uon.  M„Klli, ,..  ie2.—     t  J.-MM,i»  PltVi,  \A\..  V.  v  'i*- 
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deserted  palace,  once  the  emblem  as  well  of  his  prosperity  m 
the  adulatiou  of  a  comipted  people,  and  finally  a  token  of  Ui 
pride,  his  folly,  and  his  infamy  *. 

Severity  did  not  terminate  here  :  a  few  days  after,  some  more 
citizens  were  exiled,  fined,  or  admonished,  and  no  less  thu 
forty  deprived  of  their  arms  on  suspicion  of  an  intention  to  use 
them.  Such  was  the  termination  of  Luca  Pitti  s  attempt  to 
unseat  the  ^ledici;  thus  the  conspiracy  commenced  and  finished 
within  the  city  and  the  yoke  was  more  firmly  fixed  ;  but  with- 
out, a  different  scene  presented  itself;  the  exiles,  banished 
proscribed  and  ruined  as  they  were,  still  maintained  their 
spirit,  whether  it  were  vengeance  or  patriotism,  and  resolved 
not  to  sink  without  a  blow.  Dietisalvi  repaired  to  Venice  and 
began  a  secret  negotiation  with  that  republic  and  its  general 
Colconi  (for  the  Venetians  liad  never  forgiven  Florence  s  sup 
port  of  Sfnrza)  wherefore  he  was  declared  a  rebel  in  December 
1  nHi,  and  Accaiuoli  and  Soderini  in  January  1407; 
all  having  left  their  place  of  exile  and  repaired  to 
Venice.  'J'he  son  of  Palla  Strozzi  who  had  settled  at  Ferrara 
and  become  wealthy  by  commerce,  joined  tliem  heart  and 
hand  with  most  of  the  older  exiles,  and  money  was  not  wanting 
to  promote  their  enterprise.  Tliis  proceeding  was  met  \rith 
as  lively  a  spirit  at  Florence  where  100,000  florins  were 
instiintly  levied,  prepamtioiis  for  war  begun,  and  notice  sent 
to  the  various  powers,  that  although  the  Florentines  desired 
peace,  if  they  were  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  self-defence 
all  might  be  aware  from  what  quai'ter  the  disturbance  of  Jtolian 
tranquillity  i)roceeded. 

An  alliance  for  five-and-twentv  vears  was  made  with  Iwtli 
Mibm  and  Naples ;  tlie  latter  was  now  tranquil,  for  Ferdinand 
had  beaten  .lohn  of  Anjou  and  his  rebellious  barons,  and  thought 
by  a  close  alliance  with  the  Florentines  in  tlieir  present  need 

*  JJnito.  Lib.  iii",  p.  297. —  Macchiavelli,  Lib.  vii. — Nerli,  Lib,  ii.,  p.  52  — 
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to  detach  them  entirely  from  that  prince.  Nor  was  he  iusen- 
Bihle  to  the  general  danger  of  Italy  if  hy  a  restoration  of  the 
Florentine  exiles  their  repuhlic  became  tributary  to  Venice ; 
for  with  such  an  accession  of  strength  her  fleets  would  com- 
mand both  coasts,  her  armies  subdue  Milan,  and  her  ambition 
look  to  the  conquest  of  all  the  peninsula.  Amongst  the  Flo- 
rentine refiigees  Agnolo  Acciaioli  alone  seems  to  have  sued 
for  peace  and  forgiveness  from  the  Medici :  in  a  supplicatory 
and  at  the  same  time  reproachful  and  undignified  letter  to 
Piero,  unworthy  of  a  man  who  professed  to  act  and  suffer  for 
the  cause  of  freedom,  he  endeaVoiirs  to  move  the  justice  and 
gratitude  of  Cosimo's  son  while  he  wishes  him  to  believe  that 
it  is  not  so  much  for  his  own  interest,  although  in  great  neces- 
sity, as  through  his  anxiety  for  Piero  s  reputation.  He  was 
answered  with  sense  and  spirit  and  some  degree  of  ridicule, 
softened  however  by  as  much  mildness  as  could  well  be  ex- 
pected in  such  times  and  circumstances,  and  not  in  the  sharper 
language  of  Macchiavelli  s  more  elegant  paraphrase  *.  Agnolo 
seeing  his  pardon  hopeless  quitted  Naples  for  Home  and  united 
with  the  other  exiles,  even  those  whom  he  and  his  party  had 
banished  in  1434.  Here  they  formed  a  plan  that  was  near 
proving  fatal  to  the  Medici ;  for  knowing  Piero  s  difficulties,  they 
succeeded  in  producing  so  sudden  and  extended  a  run  on  his  great 
banking  establishment  in  that  city  that  with  all  the  assistance 
of  his  friends  he  could  scarcely  withstand  the  torrent  f . 

Frederic  duke  of  Urbino  was  without  loss  of  time  engaged  as 
general  of  the  Florentines  and  several  other  condottieri  were 
attached  to  their  standard  ;  nor  was  this  speed  unnecessary  for 
Bartolomeo  Coleoni  the  Venetian  commander  being  nominally 
released  from  that  service  had  already  taken  the  field  with  six 
thousand  horse  and  a  numerous  infantry  accompanied  and  guided 

*  MacchiavelliyLib.  vii. — Rotcoe,  Life     u°,  p.  36. 
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by  the  Florentine  exiles  at  whose  cost  this  armament  is  said  to 
have  been  principallj  maintained,  and  whose  geneial  Coleooi 
was  rejmted  to  be,  the  Venetians  keeping  as  much  out  of  sight 
as  possible.  There  were  various  reports  about  Coleoni  s  move- 
meuts  and  precise  objects  ;  but  in  May  he  crossed  the  Po  sup- 
ported by  Hercules  of  Este,  Sforza  of  Pesaro,  Cecco  and  Pino 
Ordelaili  of  Forli,  the  lord  of  Faenza,  those  of  Mirandola  and 
Caq)i,  the  count  of  Anguilara  and  several  others,  so  much  wealth 
and  influence  had  the  exiled  Florentines  and  so  congenial  wm 
the  hatred  of  the  Medici  to  many  Italian  princes.  Venice  how^ 
ever  was  undoubtedly  the  mainspring  of  this  enterprise,  for  her 
enmity  was  intense  against  that  family  once  so  caressed  and 
lionourcd  within  her  walls :  Coleoni  as  one  of  the  last  remnants 
of  the  old  Italian  generals  preserved  a  sort  of  reflected  reputa- 
tion for  militiir}'  talent  which  he  scarcely  deserved,  and  certainlj 
not  more  so  than  his  no  less  veteran  adversary  Frederic  of  Men- 
tefeltro  duke  of  Urbiuo.  Both  were  men  of  learning  and  hte- 
rature,  both  experienced  in  war,  and  both  too  old  and  cautious 
for  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise  that  required  from  either  side 
the  vigour  of  a  bold  and  youtliful  energy  with  rapid  and  decisive 
consequences  *. 

The  result  was  protracted  operations  and  general  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  but  still  Coleoni  s  movement  allowed  of  no  slackness  in 
Florence ;  a  Italia  of  war  was  named  and  IJrbino  at  once  des- 
patched with  eight  hundred  cavaliy  to  watch  the  enemy  s  mo- 
tions in  Romagna,  where  after  the  reduction  of  several  towns  he 
had  encam])ed  near  Iniola.  The  Florentine  confederates  soou 
collected  in  great  force  round  Moutcfeltro's  banners  under  Gio- 
vanni Bentivoglio,  Prince  Frederic  of  Naples,  and  Giovan- 
Galeazzo  Duke  of  Milan  in  person.  The  two  armies  were 
nearly  equal  and  the  Florentines  in  each  strongly  desirous  of 
battle,  as  both  suffered  from  excessive  expense  and  anxiet}* : 
but  the  two  generals  sparred  long  and  cautiously  and  the  war 

*  SlnnomW,  \oV.  v'u.,  ^.  ^^\,  ^c 
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appeared  interminable  :  the  exalted  rank  of  Giovan-Galeazzo 
Sforza  gave  him  powerful  influence,  while  his  foil;  vanity  and 
emptj  vanuting  destroyed  all  confidence  and  led  the  troops  into 
difficulties  that  might  have  proved  fatal  with  a  yoiuiger,  less 
cautions,  and  more  enterprising  adversary.  The  decemvirale 
of  war  perceived  this  danger  and  either  flatteringly  invited  him 
to  honour  Florence  with  his  presence  ;  or,  as  Bruto  and  Mac- 
chiavetli  assert,  cunningly  induced  him  to  retam  home  and 
watch  the  enemy's  designs  on  his  own  frontier  which  might  be 
endangered  by  his  alsence.  Probably  both ;  but  his  interference 
was  given  as  the  true  reason  of  Urbino's  inactivity,  so  that  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  July,  only  four  daj-s  after  his  arrival  at  Florence, 
the  two  armies  engaged  in  a  long  and  somewhat  bloody  battle 
at  a  place  called  San  Piero  or  La  Molinella  in  the  Dolognese 
state,  and  judged  to  be  won,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  who  gained  the  day 
for  both  generals  fell  bock  astonished  from  the  shock,  neither 
of  them  knowing  whetlier  he  were  beaten  or  victorious ;  an 
armistice  soou  followed  and  opened  the  way  to  final  negotia- 
tions for  a  permanent  peace  which  however  was  not  so  speedily 
accomplished  «. 

The  circumstances  of  this  expedition  are  variously  related : 
Macchiavelli,  and  Bruto  who  follows  him  in  this  portion  of  his 
work ;  assert  that  there  was  no  blood  shed  in  the  battle,  and 
ValoH  says  that  Goleazzo  was  present  in  itf  :  the  Cardinal  of 
Pavia  gives  a  somewhat  different  stoiy  and  Sabellico  asserts 
that  the  Florentine  exiles  never  were  admitted  to  an  audience 
by  the  Venetian  senate ;  that  the  army  of  Coleoni  was  his  own 
and  paid  by  them,  and  that  hostilities  began  without  any  parti- 
cipation of  Venice;  with  other  variations  that  onlyadd  more  proofs 
to  the  everlasting  doubtfulness  of  all  records;  an  uncertainty 
that  often  makes  the  writer  pause  in  despair  ere  he  riiiks  the 
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addition  of  another  unit  to  the  daily  accumulating  mass  of  faii' 
torical  apocrypha. 

The  armistice  for  twenty  days  began  in  August,  yet  peace  wil 
retarded  ;  for  Florence  would  not  treat  with  Coleoni,  but  with 
Venice  alone  as  the  real  belligerent  power ;  nor  would  she  at 
first  consent  to  the  arbitration  of  one  so  unfriendly  as  Borso 
d'Este  ;  nor  to  the  pope*s  being  left  unnoticed ;  nor  to  the  grant 
of  indemnity  demanded  for  her  exiled  citizens.  Some  of  these 
difi&culties  having  heen  overcome,  negotiations  were  allowed  to 
commence  while  fresh  reenforcements  arrived  from  Naples,  and 
Giovan-Galeazzo  incensed  against  Urbino  for  giving  battle  b 
his  absence  marched  off  the  Milanese  troops  to  aid  his  friend 
the  Marquis  of  Monferrato  whose  states  were  threatened  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy's  brother.  The  tnice  finished,  summer  wore 
away,  and  the  annies  retired  into  ^sinter  quarters  without  any  de- 
cisive event  either  diplomatic  or  military ;  but  in  Florence 
1,200,000  florins  for  the  war  expenditure  during  the  three 
forthcoming  years  were  voted  in  the  absence  of  any  appearance 
of  an  amicable  settlement  of  hostilities.  Coleoni  wanted  a  sub- 
sidy, the  exiles  an  amnesty ,  to  neither  of  these  would  Florence 
consent ;  moreover  Pope  Paul  II.  wlio  was  a  Venetian  aud 
incensed  against  Ferdinand  began  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
negotiation  and  alarmed  all  the  confederates.  These  apprehen- 
sions were  soon  realised  ]>y  his  arrogantly  publishing 
a  treaty  entirely  of  his  own  composing,  and  contain- 
ing amongst  other  unpalatable  things  an  engagement  to  retain 
Coleoni  with  a  salary  of  100,000  ducats  for  the  war  in  Albania 
against  the  Turks,  each  state  paying  a  part  according  to  its  then 
estimated  weallli  and  dignity. 

According  to  tliis  scale  we  find  that  Rome,  Naples,  ^lilan,  and 
Venice  were  taxed  at  10,000  ducats  each,  while  Florence 
Siena  and  Ferrara,  contributed  fifteen,  four,  and  three,  respec- 
tively ;  two  thousand  only  being  assigned  between  Mantua  and 
Lucca :  so  low  was  the  last  and  Siena  fallen  in  consequence  of 
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tr,  conquest,  ciyil  disgenaion,  and  the  superior  genius  of  Flo- 
ince  :  while  the  once  powerful  Pisa  was  blotted  altogether  from 
16  list  of  iudependent  nations. 
£xconuiimiication  was  the  penaltjr  awarded  for  non-compli- 
nce  with  this  exclusively  Venetian  and  ecclesiastical  treaty, 
ad  Florence,  at  first  temporising,  declared  her  readiness  to  pay 
iienever  Coleoni  should  actually  take  the  field  in  Albania ; 
at  on  learning  that  the  Duke  of  Milan  openly  declared  his 
etermination  not  to  contribute,  Tomroaso  Soderini  and  Antonio 
Lidolfi  were  despatched  to  arrange  an  effectual  mode  of  resist 
nee  with  him  and  King  Ferdinand,  whereupon  it  was  resolved 
)  meet  any  attempt  at  excommunication  by  the  threat  of  a 
enenil  council.  Paul  was  indignant  and  refused  to  recede, so 
lat  preparations  for  renewed  hostilities  were  again  in  progress 
ben  through  Borso  d'  Este's  influence  a  wiser  and  calmer 
pirit  came  over  him  and  a  more  satisfactory  treaty  was  pub- 
shed  in  April  1408.  To  Florence  this  peace  was  a  blessing, 
ut  it  did  not  hinder  discontent ;  new  conspiracies,  new  expa- 
iationa,  and  other  punishments  succeeded  each  other  for  several 
lontbs.  and  the  exiles  in  spite  of  defeat,  banishment,  death, 
nd  incnrceralion,  but  almost  without  hope,  continued  to  barasa 
leir  native  country.  Influenced  by  the  lords  of  Forli  and 
'aenza  several  were  captured  while  attempting  to  surprise 
'astiglionchio,  and  aftemards  decapitated  at  Florence ;  this 
reduced  a  momentary  calm,  during  which  Sarzana  and  Sarza- 
ella  were  purchased  for  30,000  florins  and  added  to  the  Flo- 
■ntiiie  dominions:  buttrauquillitywas  soon  disturbed.  Towards 
le  end  of  1408  died  Gisniondo  Malatesta  Lord  of  Rimini  a 
lan  who  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  others  of  his  day  Jn 
ruelty,  rapine,  licentiousness  aiul  every  description  of  infamy  : 
e  had  raunlered  two  or  three  wives  because  they  had  home 
im  no  children,  hut  loft  an  illegitimate  son  Roberto,  who  was 
ir  tlie  time  and  country  aa  virtuous  and  weU-he\ot&dL  es  (iw 
londo  was  vicious  and  delated.     Thla  popularity  cou'^Xe&'nvOa 
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some  treachery  towards  the  pope  enabled  him  to  succeed  \m 
father  in  the  Lordship  of  Rimini  which  as  an  ecclesiastical  M 
rightly  devolved  on  the  church.  Paul  II.  after  waiting  somi 
time  for  Roberto's  voluntary  resignation,  at  last  sent  an  ann} 
against  liim  under  the  Archbishop  of  Spalatro ;  yet  dfr 
pending  more  on  the  assistance  of  Alexander  Sforza  oi 
Pesaro,  who  indulged  the  hope  of  gaining  that  priticipaiitj  u 
his  brother  Francesco  had  Milan.  Roberto  wanted  neitha 
friends  nor  spirit :  his  wife's  fatlier  Frederic  Count  of  Urbino; 
Ferdinand  King  of  Nai>les,  the  young  Duke  of  Milan,  and 
the  Florentines,  all  supported  him  in  order  to  preserve  the 
threatened  peace  of  Italy,  but  Venice  aided  her  countryman, 
though  it  is  said  unwillingly,  because  her  own  views  extended 
to  the  future  conquest  of  Rimini ;  Paul  however  having  been 
beaten  in  a  pitched  battle  was  compelled  to  resign  his  preten- 
sions and  all  further  designs  on  Romagnaand  receive  the  victor's 
conditions*. 

These  event,s  kept  up  a  certain  degree  of  agitation  in  Flo- 
rence while  the  rest  of  Italy  was  at  peace  with  a  general  desire 
to  mahitain  it ;  and  even  in  Florence  tranquillity  was  desired 
by  the  ascendant  party,  for  in  the  gonfaloniership  of  Bardo 
Altoviti  a  resolution  passed  that  none  who  were  suspected  ol 
favouring  the  exiles  should  have  tlie  j)ower  of  doing  so  ;  and 
to  acc^oniplish  this  the  gonfalonier  employed  himself  in  banish- 
ing, and  admonishing,  and  forcing  to  a  premature  resignation 
of  oflSce  and  withdrawal  fi-om  Florence,  all  who  were  likelv  to 
give  any  trcuble  to  the  government,  and  this  by  liis  sole  will 
and  pleasure !  The  tyranny  of  faction  now  rose  so  high  that 
even  Piero  with  all  his  moderation  and  authority  could  not,  for 
want  of  physical  energy,  in  any  way  control  it.  His  followers 
seemed,  says  Bruto,  more  like  foreign  conquerors  than  native 
citizens ;  robbing  botli  private  and  i)ul)lic  property ;  abusing 
their  olficial  powere  and  oppressing  without  distinction  every 
man  from  whom  profit  could  possibly  be  extracted.     To  tliis 

•    Amminto,    Lib.  xxiii.,  p,  \04-5,  &c,  —  ^\>xt^x.^tv,  Nxvtvs^> ^vso^wwdv. 
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Piero'B  failing  health  could  oppose  little  rasiBtoDce,  and  even 
had  he  posBessed  all  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  youth  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  reetruu  those  bj  whose  arms  and  fidelity 
he  like  Cosimo  had  overcome  his  political  opponents. 

Nothing  is  more  malignant  than  the  acts  of  a  successful 
bctioa  ;  the  spirit  of  the  bad  flames  through  the  whole  com- 
munity and  involves  even  the  virtuous  and  well-meaning  in  the 
general  ferment :  leaders  however  averse,  are  compelled  for 
party  purposes  to  v.-ink  at  the  excesses  of  their  subordinates  or 
low  their  &vour,  and  party  hatred  smothers  eveiy  feeling  of 
humanity  or  justice  in  the  multitude. 

Piero  de'  Medici,  according  to  Dnito ;  and  any  praise  of  a 
Medici  from  him  may  be  safely  trusted ;  endeavoured  to  re- 
press this  disorder  ;  sometimes  by  gentle  and  friendly  admoni- 
tion, sometimes  by  severe  reproof ;  and  occasionally  even  with 
menaces  he  implored  them  to  cast  an  eye  of  pity  on  their 
GouDtiy  and  put  some  limil  to  their  exorbitant  pretensions.  If 
they  were  determined  to  continue  their  inexorable  course  be 
bade  them  remember  that  even  violence  is  weak  against  the 
will  of  many  should  they  once  rise  in  their  wrath  :  and  when 
bated  by  the  rich  and  opposed  to  an  injured  people  it  was 
rarely  that  sny  faction  could  endure.  These  exhortations  fell 
pointless :  nay  to  such  a  height  did  the  tyranny  of  tliis  (action 
mount  that  whomsoever  they  liad  a  mind  lo  ruin  needed  only  a 
simple  indication,  given  by  his  enemies,  as  one  of  their  oppo- 
nents, to  be  instantly  run  down  and  persecuted  by  those  both 
in  and  out  of  office,  publicly  and  privately  :  so  that  general 
and  individual  tyranny  ruled  with  unmitigated  rigour.  The 
unhappy  Piero,  though  tormented  by  unceasing  pain,  was  still 
more  vexed  by  the  conduct  of  his  partisans  and  the  conseijuent 
misery  of  his  fellow-oitizeua.  and  in  despite  of  ell  his  sufleriug 
made  one  more  effort  at  refonn,  firmly  resolved  to  put  an  end 
to  such  misrule  either  by  force  or  persuasion*. 

•  Bnilu,  Lib.  iy°,  p.  3(9. 
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Assembling  the  various  leaders  of  his  party,  be  in  a 
and  eloquent  discourse,  as  given  by  Bruto,  and  more  coi 
by  Macchiavelli,  is  said  to  have  addressed  them  thus : — 
"  I  never  could  have  believed,  after  all  my  exertions  1 
safety  and  welfare  of  Florence;  I  say  I  never  coulc 
believed  that  I  should  now  be  most  sorrowfully  yet  ii 
tively  and  necessarily  compelled  to  raise  my  voice  8 
those  who  were  once  my  confidential  supporters.  I  tl 
that  I  had  selected  for  my  companions  the  most  hoi 
and  respected  citizens ;  men  who  would  not  only  secoi 
but,  (and  I  declare  it  with  sincerity)  incite  me  to  aim 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth.  They  1 
nobly  backed  me  in  overcoming  those  seditious  and 
lent  citizens  who  with  the  pretence  of  my  ruin  plotted  a 
liberty  and  public  good  that  I  never  for  an  instimt  sus 
the  time  would  come  when  I  should  have  to  save  mv  a 
from  the  wickedness  and  rapaciousness  of  the  very  n 
whose  fidelity  I  had  trusted.  And  this  unworthy  cone 
the  more  painful  and  mortifying,  because  I  had  hope 
in  times  so  unfortunate  for  my  fellow  citizens,  I,  (hab 
as  I  am  with  extreme  suffering)  should  have  had  some 
from  your  wisdom  and  fidelity.  If  I  am  now  che< 
awaiting  that  death  whic^h  must  speedily  arrive,  it  is  b 
it  brings  along  with  it  the  termination  of  my  bil 
anguish  :  yet  1  have  other  apprehensions ;  because 
foresee  that  then  will  be  increased  the  vice  and  inhut 
of  the  wicked  to  the  injury  of  my  country :  the  good 
hope  will  be  blasted ;  if  any  good  man  escape  from 
rapaciousness  and  cruelty ;  and  the  whole  common^ 
(Oh !  how  my  soul  shudders  in  saying  so  I)  will  tumbl 
utter  desolation !  It  is  even  too  true  that  by  the  cond 
those  very  men,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  that  life  so 
perilled  by  the  treachery  of  my  enemies,  I  should  at  1 
driven  to  wish  for  a  speedy  death  !     We  conquered  ;  y( 
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' "  wBs  to  be  desired,  for  our  nation's  good,  which  all  should 
i  "  wish  for  T  but  it  was  for  ourselves  we  really  conquered ;  not 
:  "  for  our  cooDtrj :  and  what  none  who  have  their  country '^ 
;  "  good  at  heart  can  tamely  suffer,  you  in  order  to  satislj'  pri- 

>  *•  Tate  enmity  and  ruin  the  place  of  your  nativity  assume  and 
f  "  abuBe  the  sacred  name  of  patriot !     And  yet ;  as  if  nords 

•  "  were  better  than  deeds  we  are  become  eo  shamelessly  iiisu- 
t  "  lent  that  we  still  aspire  to  the  name  and  reputation  of  ^oud 

>  "  dlizens!    Bnt  what  hope  can  I  ever  have,  identified  as  1 

•  "  am  with  those  whose  prowess  once  helped  me  to  defend  mv 
'  "  countiy  and  save  my  fellow-citizens,  when  I  am  now  cnm- 
.'  "  pelled  to  implore  them  to  respect  that  fidelity,  religion,  and 

"  humanity,  of  which  they  have  completely  divested  them- 
"selves?  Oh!  how  changed!  how  changed  from  what  you 
"  were  ere  you  made  passion  and  self-interest  law,  and  the 
'  "  in&mous  propeuHties  which  have  deprived  you  of  both  sense 
'  "  and  reason,  your  role  of  government !  Ere  vindictivcnesH 
"  overcame  pity ;  sensuality  modesty ;  rapaciousness  fidelity  ; 
"  and  cruelty  humanity !  But  I  must  now  patiently  discuss 
"  what  may  be  really  useful  and  conducive  to  your  true  inte- 
"  rest :  yet  I  aljandon  much  discussion  with  men  blinded  as 
"  you  are  by  passion  and  determined  to  act  capriciously.  It 
"  is  not  therefore  my  intention  to  show  (what  could  easily  be 
"  done)  that  in  a  free  city  that  knows  its  own  strength,  seni- 
"  tude  cannot  long  exist  without  the  advent  of  a  liberator : 
"  neither  will  I  stop  to  declare,  what  is  understood  by  all,  that 
"  private  hatred  will  kindle  a  smouldering  fire  under  the  sur- 
"  face,  which  gaining  strength  from  secret  nourisbment  (may 
"  it  please  God  to  falsify  my  words !)  will  suddenly  break  forth 
"  to  the  destruction  of  many  and  burst  fearfully  over  all-  1  niU 
"  "  not  argue  with  you  hj-pothetically  nor  generally  from  the 
"  times,  nor  from  offences  committed  against  nations,  norfroni 
"  the  wrongs  you  yourselves  have  inflicted,  nor  yet  from  ray 
"  apprehensbns  of  coming  evil  although  you  are  weW  tctrar 
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"  that  the  exiles  have  only  disanned  from  necessity  not  leUn- 
*'  quished  their  resentment,  or  their  hopes,  or  their  faith  in 
"  the  coming  of  better  times.  I  will  not  stop  to  declare  that 
"  as  bitter  foes  they  are  intently  watching  for  your  destioo- 
"  tion ;  that  their  ferocity  aflfects  not  their  comisel,  while  their 
"  prudence  increases  their  energy  and  loftiness  of  mind ;  which, 
"  when  occasion  offers,  will  overwhelm  you  with  the  very  hatred 
"  you  have  created  for  yourselves.  They  will  never  want  friends, 
**  because  your  oppressions  will  always  keep  the  city  Ml  of 
"  desperate  spirits  ready  for  any  change ;  and  as  no  reasons 
''  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  times  and  the  condition  of 
*'  the  republic  will  move  you,  perhaps  the  examples  of  your 
*'  forefathers,  and  these  placed  in  such  a  light  that  you  may  read 
"  them,  may  warn  you  of  the  coming  end  of  all  your  tyranny. 
•*  Others  have  also  conquered  as  you  have  done,  because  in  a 
•*  seditious  city  furiously  tormented  by  faction  matter  is  never 
••  wanting  for  civil  war ;  but  as  they,  like  you,  desired  such  a 
"  victory  as  would  bring  gain  to  themselves  rather  than  traii- 
"  quillity  to  their  country,  the  gates  were  soon  opened  for  an 
"  easy  return  of  the  vanquished  as  well  as  for  tlie  multitude 
*'  to  expel  die  victors.  Omitting  the  examples  so  numerous 
••  in  our  annals  that  they  would  furnish  matter  for  a  day's  dis- 
course, I  will  confine  myself  to  one,  and  that  in  my  own 
house  ;  not  so  much  because  tlie  feet  is  recent  and  in  the  re- 
"  collection  of  all,  as  for  its  present  utility ;  for  by  reminding 
"  you  of  what  my  excellent  father  did  I  shall  be  able  to  ex- 
"  plain  what  I  think  you  ought  to  do.  What  calamity  more 
*•  bitter  than  liis  exile  could  have  befallen  our  family?  And 
"  yet  what  will  be  more  glorious  for  him  in  future  ages,  what 
"  more  illustrious  event  than  that  very  exile  ?  God  assisted 
"  him  in  the  depth  of  that  misery  to  which  his  enemies'  injustice 
**  had  condemned  him !  None  can  deny  this  assistance,  nay  any- 
*'  thing  may  be  believed  sooner  than  God's  forsaking  good  and 
"  right  iutentioned  men  ;  but  that  the  exile  might  be  brief  and 
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the  restoration  easy,  none  managed  more  admirably  ilian  his 
riTals  themselvea.  They  had  deeply  injured  him ;  hut  after 
he,  (who  from  codscIous  innocence  believed  himself  secure) 
after  he  returned  to  that  home  from  which  he  had  been  so 
unjustly  driven,  and  brought  back  so  much  joy  to  his  friends, 
perhaps  you  may  think  that  proaperity  made  him  insolent. ; 
perhaps  more  cruel  to  the  vanquished ;  or  a  fierce  and  infa- 
mous conqueror  such  as  you  yoorselveB  are  become  by  your 
rapacity  copidlty  and  haughtiness?  I  tell  you  no!  but  the 
contrary,  however  desirous  the  evil-minded  may  be  to  dimi- 
nish his  gloiy  by  slandering  his  reputation  !  To  some  he 
showed  clemency,  to  others  magnificence  and  liberality  ;  he 
maintained  the  attachment  of  hie  partisans  with  ample  recom- 
penses ;  and  by  forgiving  injiu^es  (a  surprising  liberaUty  of 
mind !)  and  adopting  all  moderation  and  courtesy,  he  concili- 
ated even  his  adversaries  and  from  that  moment  fixed  both 
friends  and  enemies  more  firmly  in  his  &vour.  Remember 
that  when  you  pardon  a  rival  you  provide  not  more  for  bis 
than  your  own  wellare  ;  because  he  will  either  be  grateful  to 
his  preserver  (for  there  is  not  a  more  praiseworthy  act  thmi 
preserving  those  whom  you  could  ruin,  and  clemency  and 
humanity  are  never  without  reward)  or  he  is  of  so  hard  a 
heart  that  he  more  easily  remembers  ancient  hate  than  recent 
benefit,  and  even  then  his  ferocious  and  inhuman  disposition 
will  be  at  least  softened  towards  the  man  who  showed  himself 
kind  and  gentle  in  the  flush  of  victory.  And  as  an  enemy 
cannot  be  pardoned  without  at  the  same  time  saving  a  man.  ■ 
and  a  citizen ;  you  will  always  act  like  a  good  Cliristisn 
in  doing  so  besides  paying  a  debt  to  humanity  and  your 
country  by  the  forgiveness  of  injuries.  But  if  the  force  "f 
benevolent  actions  is  sufficient  to  destroy  an  enemy's  recol- 
lection of  former  injuries  and  make  him  a  constant  friend, 
what  should  be  thought  of  those  who  having  no  hatred  that 
prevents  their  wishing  you  eveiy  prosperilj,  Bift  ■[a<y)e\  V-j 
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"  gratuitous  beneficence  on  vour  part  to  desire  it  with  more 
'*  ardent  and  lively  aspirations  ?  And  as  it  is  natural  for  those 
"  who  love  us  to  become  more  and  more  attached  by  the  bene- 
**  fits  we  bestow,  so  if  we  injure  those  whom  we  ought  to  be- 
*'  nefit  the  more  keenly  will  they  be  affected ;  because  thej 
*'  feel  that  from  the  source  of  their  present  evil,  good  should 
'*  have  come.  Now  you  seek  but  one  object :  your  own  interest ! 
*'  But  certainly  it  is  a  brutal  and  evil  wish,  if  it  be  not  nefii- 
"  rious,  and  even  impious,  tliat  of  attempting  to  acquire  what 
'*  may  be  denominated  tyrannical  rule  rather  than  the  just 
*'  chieftainry  of  the  citizens.  However,  since  you  have  thus 
*•  resolved  I  would  wish  to  lead  you  right :  you  have  two  ways 
"  to  accomplish  your  purpose :  benevolence  and  terror.  You 
"  may  choose  between  them  ;  you  may  employ  rewards  to  in- 
••  fp^tiate  yourselves  with  the  citizens;  or  punishments  to 
'•  make  yourselves  hateful :  but  vou  will  never  Huish,  never 
"  arrive  at  your  object:  men  will  not  long  remain  ui\just]y 
•'  curbed  by  terror  unless  carried  to  an  inhuman  excess : 
"  neither  are  they  to  be  cajoled  by  those  trifling  boons  which 
"  «are  generally  bestowed  (because  even  with  liberal  wishes  the 
means  are  not  always  forthcoming)  to  bear  servitude  in  tran- 
quillity. Nor  can  I,  supposing  you  to  be  of  this  mind  be- 
li(»vo  you  to  bo  the  '  Liberators  of  the  BejmbliCj^  of  which 
title  you  vaiugloriously  boast  in  order  to  claim  merit  from 
'*  your  countrymen ;  but  on  the  contrary  I  can  only  consider 
**  you  as  oppressors  of  your  native  city  and  as  most  inhuman 
**  and  proud  tyrants,  so  that  you  cannot  even  listen  to  the  voice 
"  of  so  culpable  an  ambition  without  having  previously  divested 
**  your  soul  of  every  kind  feeling  of  humanity !  But  now,  what 
**  is  your  object?  What  will  bo  the  end  of  such  cruelty  ?  The 
"  way  tliat  I  have  shown  to  you  as  the  most  gentle  and  simple, 
"is  not  palatable  ;  but  you  are  on  the  contrary  eager  to  adven- 
"  ture  on  tliat  which,  difficult,  arduous,  tortuous,  full  of  turns 
"  and  windings,  will  conduct  you  with  ignominy  and  maledic- 
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"  tioiis  to  your  owa^destruction.  Up  then  ;  liatea  to  the  voice 
"  of  cnieltj,  of  inhamanity,  of  your  own  ct^rice :  be  hard- 
*  hearted  to  the  citizens,  insult  their  misery,  prepare  tortureH 
'  imd  massacres,  and  rapacity,  and  every  sort  of  barbarity  for 
'  your  couatry  :  imprison,  decapitate,  exile,  admonish,  plant  & 
"  hiuoan  batcher  in  the  markelrplace,  fiU  up  your  measure  of 
-  in&my;  let  cruelty  overflow!  But  with  all  this  you  will  not 
'  have  made  a  road  to  the  rock  of  tyranny  so  garrisoned  and 
'  barricaded  as  to  prevent  year  being  ultimately  forced  to  ac- 
'  knowledge  that  the  few  must  fear  the  union  of  the  many 
'  more  than  the  many  the  oppressive  violence  of  the  few.  Alas 
'  for  my  poor  country !  And  yet  how  well  she  has  merited  of 
'  you !  She  has  eudted  you  to  splendour ;  she  has  showered 
'  on  you  the  highest  honours  !  Therefore,  if  you  refuse  to  act 
"  with  sufficient  filial  affection  as  to  repay  her  the  debt  of  duty. 
"  you  should  at  least  be  somewhat  lesa  cruel  and  not  commit 
"  Buch  crimes  against  her !  Now,  even  through  me,  this 
"  miserable  counUy  implores  you,  and  supplicates  you,  and 
"  conjures  you ;  (and  in  thus  doing  she  shows  how  you  should 
"  recede  from  your  cruelty  when  she  recedes  so  much  from 
■■  her  rights)  she  supplicates  you  I  say ;  your  country  suppli- 
"  cates  you !  If  you  have  a  remnant  of  humanity,  if  you  have 
"  any  remembrance  of  the  benefits  she  has  bestowed  on  you 
"  so  bountifully  ;  she  conjures  you  to  pause  and  pity  her  I  But 
"  because  no  respect  for  your  duty,  no  charity  towsrds  her  can 
"  move  you ;  and  because  you  show  the  thirst  of  power,  rather 
'  than  the  zealous  preservation  of  the  highly  honoured  and 
'  respected  rank  which  each  of  you  eiyoys;  try  at  least  to 
'  merit  the  love  of  your  fellow  citizens  by  beneficence,  instead 
'  of  rousing  their  anger  and  hatred  i^nst  you  by  malevolence. 
"  As  to  myself,  death  is  close  at  hand  ;  nevertheless,  feelmg 
'  too  sensibly  that  I  am  not  considered  worthy  of  obtaining 
"  from  citizens  so  ungrateful  the  salvation  of  my  country- 
"  which  even  barimrianB  oflea  concede ;  in  ordei  not.  \a  «.\i^«ax 
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'*  from  mental  weakness  to  be  forgetful  of  my  nattve  ]dioeni 
''  my  own  dignity ;  I  now  declare  that  what  I  am  unable  to 
*'  accomplish  with  your  good  will ;  against  your  will  and  in 
**  despite  of  you,  I  will  achieve  by  force ;  and  having  rendered 
*'  this  last  service  to  my  country  and  in  my  last  days  merited 
'*  something  of  my  fellow  citizens ;  in  accordance  with  my  past 
"  life,  and  with  a  light  and  joyful  mind  I  will  depart  for  the 
"  other  world."  Piero  s  auditors  somewhat  abashed  by  this 
angry  discourse,  answered  with  apparent  compunction,  and 
promised  amendment ;  but  they  were  incredulously  listened 
to,  and  dismissed  from  the  sick  man  s  chamber  without  a  single 
mark  of  approbation  *. 

This  exhortation  had  no  real  effect,  so  that  according 
to  Macchiavelli  Piero  determined  to  strengthen  himself 
by  an  alliance  with  the  exiles  and  had  an  interview  with 
Agiiolo  Acciaioli  at  the  villa  of  Cafaggiolo  to  arrange  the  con- 
ditions of  their  return,  but  died  early  in  December  before 
they  were  completed,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  Ammirato  takes 
no  notice  either  of  this  interview,  Piero  s  determination  in  the 
exiles'  favour,  or  his  severe  reproof  to  the  dominant  faction  as 
above  given  on  the  authority  of  Bruto  and  Macchiavelli :  the 
latter  though,  as  already  said,  jiotoriously  incorrect  in  his  &cts, 
could  scarcely  have  invented  one  of  such  consequence  so  soon 
after  the  event ;  and  an  enemy  Hke  Bruto  who  lived  so  much 
with  Florentine  exiles  would  without  reason  hardly  have  followed 
and  even  enlarged  on  these  two  occurrences  so  favourable  to  tlie 
Medici.  ** Piero  de' Medici,"  says  this  last  author,  "as  in 
wisdom  and  prudence  so  in  resolution  and  magnanimity  was 
inferior  to  his  father  but  equalled  him  in  every  other  virtue. 
In  the  splendour  and  affluence  of  private  life,  whether  natu- 
rally inclined  to  them  or  that  the  times  required  it ;  he  sur- 
passed Cosimo.    He  was  less  celebrated,  for  he  had  less  time  to 

♦Marchiavclli,  Lib.  vii. — Bruto,  Istor.  Fiorfnt.,  Lib.  iv  »,  p.  38 L — Sismondi, 
vol  ^i   »»  372. 
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signalise  himself,  and  because  he  lived  moedy  with  his 
fitther  whose  gloiy  obscured  the  merits  of  the  son ;  and  also 
from  GODStaiit  bodilj  suffering  which  compelled  him  to  attend 
more  to  himself  than  t«  his  comitTy.  After  Cosimo's  deatli 
Piero  ruled  the  commonwealth  but  a  brief  apace ;  but  never- 
theless it  was  BO  governed  that  in  the  midst  of  the  most  bitter 
coDtests,  although  numerous  citizens  conspired  for  his  destruc- 
tioii  he  showed  himself  wanting  neither  in  force  nor  resolution 
in  the  odministretdon  of  pubUc  affidrs ;  nor  in  wisdom  nor  vigour 
in  the  defence  of  his  position,  nor  firmness  in  expelling  his 
adversaries.  All  these  things  either  proceeded  directly  from 
himself,  in  which  case  he  merits  the  praise  of  a  virtuous  and 
prudent  man  ;  or  hy  othera'  counsel,  which  gains  him  the  repu- 
tation of  justice  and  moderation,  for  a  man  cautious  in  choon- 
ing  friends  seems  naturally  to  place  himself  on  a  level  with 
them,  to  take  the  advice  of  the  wisest  and  best  and  to  command 
himself:  and  this  deser^-es  so  much  the  more  praise,  as  it 
more  becomes  a  chief  who  holds  the  reins  of  government,  to 
avoid  inconsiderate  rashness  as  well  as  ignorance  "  *. 

Piero 's  cfaaracterwas  decidedly  humane,  and  there  is  reason  to 
l-elieve  that  he  alone  restrained  his  faction  from  blood  ;  yet  com- 
ing, and  but  forashort  sickly  and  teiopestuous  interval,  between 
such  men  as  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo,  his  genius  has  not  received 
the  justice  it  merited  or  the  praise  which  a  longer  and  more 
unimpeded  course  would  probably  have  gained.  He  was  learned, 
and  an  encoumger  of  learning,  and  filled  several  public  em- 
ployments with  great  credit :  during  his  latter  years  he  is  snid, 
and  probably  with  truth,  to  have  been  materially  assisted  in  all 
puhhc  matters  by  Lorenzo  whose  extraordinary  talents  and 
social  disposition  were  even  thus  early  appreciated  as  well 
as  the  inclination  he  then  showed  to  conciliation  and 
clemency.  The  counsel  and  steady  friendship  of  Tommaso 
Soderini  also  aided  Piero  in  life  and  continued  silei  \m  \«a!iN\, 

•  BniM,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  399. 
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when  tbo  youtli  of  LorenKO  aud  Giulioiio  required  such  suppDit 
from  one  of  the  moat  powerful  and  influeatial  of  Florentiiu 
citizens . 

No  Boonor  was  Piero  dead  than  all  eyes  were  simultaneousiy 

turned    on    Tuimuusu    SuJci-uii    mi    clii&f   of  the    repuLhc 

rather  perliaps  as  chief  of  the  dominant  fsictJon  calling  itself 
the  republic ;  so  necessorf  did  these  people  find  it  to  biTC 
an  acknowledged  lord.  Nor  by  the  Florentines  alone  hat 
also  by  the  potentates  of  Italy  was  he  considered  in  thii 
light,  so  that  his  house  as  we  are  tjild  was  filled  with  nati 
i-ourtiera,  and  his  table  with  foreign  despatches  ;  but  the  li 
were  left  unanswered  and  the  first  directed  to  the  palace  of 
the  Medici  as  their  legitimate  destination.  Tomtuaso  chose 
rather  to  go  on  quietly  directing  the  repuUic  in  tiie  namr 
of  Piero's  sons  lis  he  liad  probably  done  for  their  bther,  than 
create  uf  w  disturbance  and  new  jealousy :  men  were  from  long 
habit  becoming  reconciled  to  the  Medician  rule,  and  would 
more  easily  follow  what  they  had  been  used  to,  than  cling  long 
lo  a  new  order  of  tilings  however  eagerly  they  might  at  first 
have  embraced  it.  Moreover  Tommaso's  protection  had  been  im- 
plored forljorcnzo  andGiuliano  by  his  dying  friend,  and  he  wiia 
of  an  honester  stamp  than  Bietisalvi  Neroui.  of  equal,  perhaps 
superior  talents,  and  infinitely  less  ambitious.  By  whatever 
means  acfinircil  all  historians  allow  that  he  possessed  exUao^ 
diitaiy  infiuence  in  the  republic,  of  which  he  had  frequently 
held  the  highest  offices  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  so  that,  say* 
j\mniirato,  none  dared  to  mount  the  Ringhiera  before  Sode- 
rini's  opinion  wa.*;  knonn :  and  Uruto  tells  us  that  he  regulated 
the  public  councils  nud  from  bis  singular  reputation  for  virtue 
all  eyes  and  rainds  were  fixed  on  him.  This  may  be  true: 
indeed  his  subsequent  conduct  proves  bis  worth  and  fideliQ'  to 
the  Medici  whose  liereditar}-  succession  it  is  evident  he  pn- 
J<?rred  to  a  torbulcut  domociac; ;  but  it  seems  strange  tlut  one 
so  virtuous  and  pn^erfviV  end  sn  cXm.A's  XaissA.  -wNflB.  Wmo 
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should  for  a  moment  have  suffered  the  disorders  which  drove 
that  chief  to  the  desperate  alternative  of  recaUing  his  enemies 
to  oppose  his  friends !  And  yet  as  they  did  continue  unchecked, 
we  must  either  discredit  his  influence,  or  else  condemn  his 
character ;  hy  identifying  him  with  the  authors  of  these  dis- 
orders :  he  this  as  it  may,  the  people  looked  to  him,  and  he 
to   the   house  of  Medici,  as  leader  of  the  commonwealth. 
Wherefore,  at  a  nocturnal  assembly  of  the  chief  citizens  Lo- 
renzo and  Giuliano  being  present,  he  expatiated  on  the  state 
of  Florence  as  connected  with  Italian  politics ;  disclosed  the 
secret  intentions  of  Paul  II.  to  bestow  Bologna  on  Venice  ; 
showed  the  necessity  of  internal  peace  and  union  to  prevent 
such   transactions  and   maintain    their    own    independence ; 
pointed  out  the  advantages  of  continuing  the  chief  citizenship 
in  the  same  family,  and  conjured  them  to  place  that  confidence 
in  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  that  they  had  already  given  to  Piero 
and  Cosimo ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  safer  and  easier  to  maintain 
established  things  than  uphold  novelties.     Tommaso's  speech 
was  effectual,  for  independent  of  his  personal  influence  both 
himself  and  friends  had  prospered  imder  the  Medician  banner 
in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth :  his  auditors  could  be  cer- 
tain of  nothing  but  strife  and  jealousy  by  a  change,  and  of  the 
two  representatives  of  that  house  one  was  still  a  child,  the  other 
devoid  of  experience,  ineligible  from  his  years  to  the  public 
magistracies,  and  though  of  great  intellectual  promise,  unlikely 
for  some  time  to  interrupt  their  movements :  still  there  was 
some  reluctance  in  the  old  statesmen  to  bend  before  the  flat  of 
a  youth;   but  the  conviction  that  he  would  act  with  graver 
counsellors  and  that  they  themselves  would  not  be  without  a 
voice  in  the  government  reconciled  them. 

When  the  discussion  ceased  Lorenzo  rose  and  spoke  with 
modesty  gravity  and  eloquence,  addressing  his  discourse  to  the 
existing  feelings  of  his  auditors  he  had  little  difficulty  in  unit- 
ing eveiy  sufflrage  and  a  general  reconciliation  io\io\;e^  *.  \i^\)^ 
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rior  views  were  cloned,  iudiviilual  ambition  for  the  momeni 
repressed,  the  two  }'oung  Medici  were  hailed  as  the  leading   I 
citizens  of  Florence  ODd  escorted  to  their  palace  amidst  uniTer   I 
sat  acclamalioiia  in  which  the  name  of  Tommaso  Soderini  wu 
loudly  mingled.     Nor  did  Lorenzo  immediately  mix  a  great 
deal  in  polidcs ;  he  and  Giuliano  followed  their  studies  and    . 
amusements  and  for  some  time  were  content  to  be  guided  b; 
Soderini's  councils  *. 

This  assemlil?  confirmed  the  union,  the  tranquillity,  the  sab- 
jugatiun  of  Florence,  and  was  mainly  conducive  to  the  polilicil 
balance  and  general  peace  of  Italy ;  it  placed  a  man  at  the 
liend  of  the  coituuon wealth  \tith  broad  views  of  Italian  policj 
combined  with  cleiu  notions  of  his  own  private  interest,  in 
wiiich  the  general  good  of  the  Peninsula  was  intimately  blended 
if  not  ideutiiied  with  that  of  his  family,  as  regarded  the  main- 
teuauce  of  its  poUtical  ascendancy  in  Florence,  ilencefonrard 
with  little  intermission  it  is  I.orcn/o  alone  that  acts,  not  (he 
Florentine  people :  he  now  liecomes  an  Italian  potentate 
backed  bv  the  vast  resources  of  his  coimtry  yet  averse  from 
war  and  unambitious  of  coniiueat ;  with  deep  and  e\pau^te 
thought,clcarviewf<,  and  extreme  prudence,  his  inlluence  extendi  | 
itself  through  the  Italian  Peninsula  and  penetrates  tlie  test  of 
F.ui-ope.  and  lie  stamps  a  jieciJiar  character  on  lib  own  time 
and  country.  Hut  the  politicid  position  of  Florence  is  beoce- 
forward  changed ;  she  has  fallen  from  her  pride  of  place,  and 
is  scarcely  more  tlion  the  metropolis  of  arts  and  literature  and 
the  private  domain  of  this  extraordinary  and  fortunate  family. 

High  spirit,  disi'outent,  and  poverty  rendered  the  e.\iles  still 
troublesome ;  a  young  man  of  family  called  Uemardo  Nardi 

■  Aminiiuto,Lib,xxni.,p.ll)G. — Bruto,  giving rc(u/r<  ntlirrtbBn  truinclion]: 

Lib.  T.,  p.  13. — MHFcbinTrlli,  Lib.  vii,  nor  i>  tlicrc  uiylhing   ditcaniul  ii 

~Si>RiDndl,  vol.  Tiii„p.  1,  &c.— Tliii  Ihew  recurds  irilh  Ihr  above  aama 

luCQunt,  which   nil    rntivc    bi!il.jmru  ricepl  tlic  litof  nemaan  for  Swlmni 

ujfrce  ja,  la  doubled  by  TtftHW  \wra««i  \tj  ^if*  received  lettcn  fmn  forcifV 

unnoticed    bv    Lorcnio  tvm«\f  ■.  \ml.  V"^wa.wv,'»-™™™«»™*'M*.*(SK^     I 

bin   Kicordi 'uro   mew\j   »\iort   uoVci    llfto  ^e^oiv-MIto' ■^- - 
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i^atit  mora  enterprise  dian  discretioo  but  encoui^^  by  Die- 
^VhIti  Neroni ;  having  aome  intelligence  within  the  .  „  ,  ^ 
ikma  of  Prato,  especiallj  with  an  officer  of  the  Podesta 
;Cesare  Petniccio,  and  backed  bj  a  few  companions  made  an 
attempt  to  sorprise  that  place  and  nearlj  sncceeded.  He  and 
jlue  whole  party  were  ultimately  taken  or  killed,  and  Ber- 
{■ardo  with  six  othera  decapitated.  It  was  a  bold  and  desperate 
jtttempt  the  success  of  which  might  have  shaken  Lorenzo 
ijnd  his  whole  faction;  but  its  Mure  preserred  him  not 
i  only  at  that  moment  but  afterwards  in  the  conspirat^  of  the 
Pazzi,  by  the  suspicious  caution  it  impressed  on  the  mind  of 
Petruccio  *. 

ThJH  danger  was  succeeded  by  a  visit  of  Gale&zzo  Maria 
Sforzfl  and  his  wife  Bona  of  Savoy  to  Florence  on  pre- 
tence of  B.  VOW,  but  in  reality  to  make  some  political 
arrangements  with  Lorenzo  the  result  of  which  was  a  close 
alliance  \ietvieen  them  on  personal  as  well  as  general  grounds : 
and  according  to  some  autbora,  though  the  fact  is  doubtful,  it 
was  also  secretly  agreed  that  the  city  of  Iraola  from  which 
Galea/zo  had  recently  expelled  Taddeo  Uanfredi  should  be 
sold  to  Florence  but  that  afterwards  Pope  Sixtus  IV  becom- 
ing aware  of  this  resolved  to  defeat  the  bai^n.  Eager  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  family,  the  Pontiff  hastened  before  its 
conclusion  to  propose  a  marriage  between  Girolamo  Biario  h 
reputed  nephew  and  the  more  celebrated  Caterina  Sforza 
natural  daughter  of  tialeazzo,  with  Imola  for  her  portion.  This 
exasperated  Lorenzo  and  his  faction  who  thus  saw  a  city  filched 
from  their  grasp  on  which  they  had  counted  for  extending  the 
republican  influence  in  Romagna ;  and  it  was  also  believed  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  that  quarrel  with  Sixtua  IV  which 
i-oncluded  so  tragically  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi.  Anotlier 
object  of  this  visit,  besides  the  useless  display  of  barbaric  pomp 

•  Bnia,  Ijb.  r.,  p.  43.  —  ,4ininJnlo,  lAb.   Jiiii.,  p.  \I16.— lion»ti,  Woic\\\, 
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and  splendour  that  accompanied  it,  was  the  seen] 
Florentine  support  against  King  Ferdinand  of  Ns^l< 
whom  Galeazzo  had  recently  quarrelled  and  was  prepa 
make  war*. 

The  death  of  Borso  d'Este  who  had  just  been  create 
of  Ferrara  by  Paul  II.  and  the  decease  of  that  pontiff 
1471,  made  some  change  in  the  aspect  of  Italian  a£Bi 
the  former  was  celebrated  for  virtues  that  not  only  spre 
piness  amongst  his  own  subjects  but  became  a  proverb  i 
mouths,  and  often  led  to  the  peace  of  Italy ;  and  the  la 
succeeded  by  Francesco  della  Rovere  Cardinal  of  San  I 
Vincula  imder  the  name  of  Sixtus  IV.  a  man  who  mi 
influenced  the  destinies  of  Florence.  To  congratulate 
embassy  consisting  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Agnolo  delL 
Buongianni  Gianfiglazzi,  Domenico  Martelli,  Piero  Mi 
and  Donato  Acciaioli ;  all  leading  citizens  :  was  despa 
liome  and  received  by  Sixtus  with  marked  distinctior 
was  not  only  shown  in  public  honours  and  private  at 
but  by  conferring  upon  Lorenzo  more  solid  marks 
ciousness  and  esteem.  The  administrators  of  his  bank  i 
were  made  treasurers  of  the  holy  see  ;  he  received  a 
the  lucrative  alum  mines  of  La  Tolfa  in  the  pontifici 
his  brother  Giuliano  was  promised  a  cardinal's  hat,  th 
quent  refusal  of  which  was  said  to  be  one  cause  of  their 
and  many  precious  objects  of  antiquity  were  bestowed  uj 
amongst  them  the  busts  of  Agrippa  and  Augustus  Caesai 
the  excessive  nepotism  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV  it  is  cert 
all  this  kindness  was  not  lavished  on  Lorenzo  withoi 
ulterior  view,  for  the  latter's  public  and  personal  c 
were  as  yet  comparatively  unknown,  and  only  his  pro 
power  8Uid  political  influence  in  Florence  could  call  f 
unusual  marks  of  attention!. 

*  Bruto,  Lib.  v.,  p.  69,  &c. — Ammi-     — lUcordi  di  Lorenzo. — Bni 
nto,  Lib.  xxiii.,  p.  109.  "V.  ^^. — Km\D:\c».\ft,U\^,  xxi 

-^  P'^tina,  Vite  dei  Ponteftci,  p.  4(S\S. 
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One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  14T2  was  to  reduce  the  trade 
rporations  back  to  their  ancient  number  of  twenty- 
ke  for  they  had  been  diminished  to  twelve  in  some 
'  the  TshonK  changes  and  reforms  of  Florentine  institutions, 
loogh  so  important  an  alteration  ia  apparently  unnoticed  by 
ly  author  but  Lionardo  MorelU  and  Ammirato  and  by 
■em  only  incidentally  while  relating  the  fact  of  their  reestab- 
thment  *.  Nothing  perhaps  tenda  more  directly  to  show  the 
liescent  state  of  Florence  and  its  complete  obedience  to  the 
[edici  than  this  incident  which  a  century  before  would  have 
9en  attended  by  violence  and  revolution ;  and  though  we  are 
ot  told  when  or  by  whom  this  was  effected  there  is  no  doubt 
F  its  having  been  under  their  immediate  iuAuence. 

More  proscriptions  followed  this  act.  and  then  all  eyes  were 
ttrocted  towards  Volterra,  where  after  many  years  of  perfect 
[^nnisaion,  a  rebellion  suddenly  burst  forth  as  from  an  extinct 
Olcano,  and  startled  the  Florentine  republic.  The  cause  was  as 
illows.  In  the  preceding  year  Benuccio  de'  Capacci  of  Siena 
iked  permission  of  the  municipality  of  Volterra  which  was 
Kally  independent  of  Florence  to  work  the  alum  mines  then 
tcently  discovered  in  their  territory :  this  permission  with 
Doie  opposition  on  account  of  legal  or  constitutional  informalily 
t«s  at  last  accorded  and  three  Florentines,  namely  a  Capponi, 
>  Gitmti,  and  a  Boninsegni  were  associated  with  Benuccio  in 
he  speculation.  There  also  seems  good  reason  to  beheve  that 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  taken  into  partnership  after  the  lirst 
liaagreementa  and  while  solicited  in  hia  pubhc  character  to 
lettle  the  dispute  :  he  had  the  bad  taste  to  accept  this  task  mid 
iias  became  both  judge  and  party  in  the  cause  :  whether  this 
lUtDership  remained  secret  or  open  we  are  not  informed  but 
hero  seems  to  have  been  no  objection  made  by  Volterra  to  hiH 
>rbitration.  Disputes  had  been  mainlained  from  the  beginning 
'etween  the  company  and  the  Seignoiy  of  Volterra;  the  first 

•  Lion.  Morelli,  p.  IBt).—Aaimmto,  Iiib.  ixiii.,  p.  WO. 
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asserting  the  yalidity  of  their  grant,  the  second  deck 
illegal  and  null  from  informalitj  and  the  negligence  oi 
official  predecessors.  The  speculation  was  doubtfdl; 
until  the  time  of  Pius  II,  as  we  are  told,  was  not  kao\ 
believed  not  to  exist  in  Italy ;  the  discoveiy  in  that  p 
reign  of  the  rich  mines  of  La  To1£ei  and  afterwards  tl 
Montione*  near  Massa  Maritima,  (if  indeed  the  latter  w 
previously  known)  destroyed  this  illusion,  and  the  exl 
use  of  this  mineral  in  the  Florentine  manufiurtories  ai 
great  encouragement  to  the  enterprise.  Its  success  pi 
made  the  community  of  Volterra  dissatisfied  with  their  I 
and  caused  the  quarrels,  for  we  find  that  the  company 
of  constant  altercation  offered,  apparently  by  Lorenzo's 
to  compound  for  a  higher  rent ;  negotiations  began  o 
basis  but  were  soon  broken  off  in  arranging  details, 
people  of  Volterra  then  drove  their  adversaries  froi 
mines ;  this  displeased  Lorenzo  and  the  Florentines,  wh 
officers  to  reinstate  them ;  but  even  these  were  opjwsed 
angry  citizens  and  nothing  more  was  effected.  The  Flor 
podesta  exerted  his  authority  to  subdue  this  insulior 
spirit,  when  a  furious  insurrection  followed  with  the  ma 
and  expulsion  of  many  belonging  to  the  company  and 
adherents ;  a  committee  of  government  was  instantly  app 
and  the  usual  fierce  persecutions  of  civil  discord  and 
hatred  ensued.  Nevertheless  order  was  so  far  maintaine 
the  whole  case  was  referred,  perhaps  for  the  second  tii 
Florence  and  in  the  beginning  of  Febnmry  Loreni 
Medici  accepted  the  office  of  judge  in  his  own  cause  :  In 
citizens  of  Volterra  probably  doubtful  of  justice  from  s 

**  These  mincH  after  a  long  respite  were  one  season  (eight  months)  fioi 

reopened  in  I8U3  by  Napolcon^ssistcr  hundred  and  sixty  to  four  li 

Kliza  and  soon  employed  many  hun-  thousand  lbs.  troy  which  is  pa* 

dred  people  :  now  the  price  of  alum  is  casks  and  sent  to  Lechom  for  e 

low  (1834)  and  about  ^ony  -^o^klc  «jre  ivou.  (^Extmctfi^m  tke author 

at  work  who  excavale  and  cry^^^^^  '^^  "^^  >  ^^^  -^ 
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quarter  thougb  their  leaders  had  accepted  him,  would  not  wait 
for  hie  judgment  and  according  to  their  historian  Cecena  at 
once  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  ;  MacchiaTelli  says  that  it 
was  after  ft  decision  of  the  Florentines  against  them,  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  there  might  have  been  two  decisions 
before  the  final  rupture  :  hovever  this  may  be,  Volterra  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  April  1479,  after  forty-three  years  of  trail- 
qail  obedience  again  revolted. 

In  a  warm  discnsBion  at  Florence  it  nas  decided  at  the 
instance  of  Lorenzo  (nho  wanted  to  strike  tenor  by  extreme 
aeveri^,  and  against  the  wishes  of  Soderini)  to  bear  no  excuses 
and  at  once  reduce  the  insurgents  by  force  of  arms.  Frederic 
of  Urbino  was  again  called  to  the  military  command ;  10ri,()00 
florins  were  voted  for  the  war ;  an  extraordinary  Balia  of 
twenty  leading  citizens  was  named  to  conduct  it  * ;  from  six 
to  twelve  thousand  men  were  quickly  in  the  field,  and  towards 
the  middle  of  May  Volterra  found  itself  invested  on  every  side 
with  only  about  a  thousand  insubordinate  mercenaries  enlisted 
in  its  een-ice  t- 

The  result  was  a  short  and  weak  defence  and  a  capitulation 
which  being  broken  by  the  misconduct  of  a  single  soldier 
others  soon  followed  the  example,  insubordination  became 
contagious  and  Volterra  was  exposed  for  a  whole  day  to  all 
the  horrors  of  a  storm :  slaughter  rapine  and  violation  over- 
spread the  town,  and  penetrated  even  U  the  convents  and 
most  sacred  places,  both  friend  and  foe  uniting  in  one  headlong 
course  of  unmitigated  outrage  and  devastation.     Tbie  enterprise 
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being  deemed  entirely  tlie  work  of  Lorenzo  procured  for  Imi 
deep  curses  from  the  vKuqiiislied  people  while  it  exalted  fail 
reputation  amongst  his  ovm  for  success  in  those  daya  corenj 
every  iaiquity  and  suSeriug  humanity  met  with  ecantj'  con- 
miseration.  But  when  Soderini  was  asked  what  he  had  nair 
to  object,  as  Volterra  was  gained  ?  "  To  me,"  replied  Ton- 
luaso,  "  it  seems  lost ;  for  had  j-ou  acquired  it  by  negotiatiaD 
"  you  would  have  got  utility  and  security ;  but  now  you  moA 
"  bold  it  by  force,  and  therefore  will  only  derive  weakness  aaj 
"  vexation  in  war,  and  in  peace  injury  and  expense."  AsacoH' 
meat  on  this  the  Dishop  of  Voltemi's  palace  was  demolished  and 
II  citadel  erected  in  its  place  which  for  a  long  time  was  the  onh 
tie  by  which  thai  «nfortU!iate  city  remained  united  to  Florence*. 
Xotliing  remarkable  signalised  the  year  1471)  except  a  rten- 
hition  to  nominate  fresh  accoppiatori  evei^-  year,  in 
cinler  to  secure  the  governing  jwwer  in  the  hands  "f 
cjuifidential  persons  and  the  exhibition  of  extreme  commn- 
I'iiil  jealoiuy  by  outlawing  a  certain  Florentine  cloth  manula^ 
turcr  for  refusing  to  discontinue  the  (eacliing  of  his  trade  in 
Naples  whore  he  liad  settled  for  that  purpose  t- 

But  though  all  was  quiet  at  home  symptoms  of  coming 
uneasiness  began  to  show  themselves  elsewhere  ;  the  pope. 
liimaelf  of  an  ambitious  unquiet  nature,  was  governed  by  mon' 
unquiet  and  ambitious  sons  imder  the  usual  apjiellation  of 
nephews,  and  became  eager  to  advance  them  :  anxious  also  lu 
hold  the  ecclesiastical  fiefs  in  obedience  he  had  plundered  tbr 
rol)eIlious  Spoleto  and  turned  his  anus  against  Citta  di  Casiello 
then  governed  by  Nic-colu  VitelU,  who  liad  also  shown  symp 
lonis  of  restiveness.  Vitclli  was  in  alliance  witli  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  from  whom  as  well  as  (ialeazzo  of  Milan  be 
received  assistance  which  though  insufficient  to  save 
iiim  laid,  along  witli  other  tilings,  the  foundation  of  tlwt  enmity 

u,m\™r.,  Ub,  xxiii.,  n.  112.- 
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Cween  Sixbis  and  the  Medici  which  terminated  bo  unfor- 
aaxely  *.  This  enmi^  wiuld  not  haTe  long  remained  hidden 
the  pope's  son  Piero  Riario  cardinal  of  San  Sisto  had  lived  : 

ms  a  bold  intriguing  licentious  man,  magnificent  in  every- 
Jig,  and  possessing  great  influence  over  his  father  who 
umget  numerous  other  benefices  had  given  him  the  aich- 
ifaopric  of  Florence.  Piero  died  euddenlf  at  Rome  not  nithont 
apicion  of  having  been  poisoned  by  the  Venetians  who  feared 
3  power  of  Sixtus  when  directed  by  such  mind  and  energy. 
le  death  of  this  prince  for  a  while  relaxed  the  pontiff's  acti- 
y ;  bnt  Florence  became  suspicious  at  seeing  him  in  close 
endship  vrith  the  King  of  Naples  and  in  order  to  be  prepared 
aewed  her  league  with  Milan  and  Venice  for  five-and-twenty 
axB  leaving  a  place  for  Sixtus  and  Ferdinand  if  they  pleased 

join.  They  however  kept  aloof  and  appointing  Count  Fre- 
ric  of  Montefeltro,  soon  after  created  Duke  of  Urbino,  as 
eir  general,  held  a  separate  pohcy :  thus  Italy  was  divided 
to  two  faclions  between  which  daily  catises  of  enmity  were 
earring ;  one  was  the  desire  of  Ferdinand  to  possess  himself 

Cyprus  then  in  the  power  of  Venice,  by  marrying 

B  ille^iimate  son  to  the  natural  daughter  of  the 

Ce  king.     Nothing  however  occurred  of  importance  until  the 

onth  of  December  1470  when  all  Italy  was  startled  by  the 

tell^ence  of  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza's  assassination 

the  church  of  San  Stefano.    This  discomposed  Flo- 
nce  because  the  young  Duke  Gian  Galeazzo  Maria  was  btit 
ght  years  old  and  hia  uncles,  particularly  Lodovico  the  Moor, 
nbitious  restless  and  unscrupulous.     Except  by  an  unsuccess- 
1  attempt  of  Carlo  da  Montone,  son  of  the  celebrated 
raccio,  to  possess  himself  of  Peru^  with  the  secret 
'iinivance  of  Florence,  and  his  ravaging  the  Senese  country 
itil  again  quieted  by  the  Florentines,  the  peace  of  Italy  con- 

Amminlci,    Ub.  xzui-,    p.  113. —  Muchianlli,   lib.  Tii.  —  HuiWotv, 
DUO  U74. 
vol.  III.  cc 
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tinued  undisbirbed  until  1478,  Trhen  tlie  ibmouE  conspir 
tlie  Pazzi  broke  its  slumbers. 


CoTnrouaT  MoviKCiri. — Engluid:  Edxanl  IV. — Srotland;  Ju 
— Fnnca  :  Louii  XL— Cutile  :  ncnrj  IT.  >nd  Alphoiuo  itngxlmg 
mwn;  Alphoiuo  din  in  H6S;  Hniy  in  UT4;  thin hii luter Inbel 
BWiried  FBrdi[iuidafAnigODinl469nicceedilo  llic  ihroiie  orCMtilc. — J 
John  II.  (King  of  NiTura)  Snm  1458  to  U79  ;  tbcn  Fndinuid ;  n 
Cutilcud  Angonin  1479,  nndir  Pndinind  II.  uid  InbclU  ;  ioqaUi 
traduced  in  IISD.—Portagil :  Alphonio  T.— Bur^Ddj  :  Philip  the  ( 
1467,  then  Chirlei  the  Bold  to  H77,  then  hii  daughter  Maria  who  i 
Haxinulian  of  Auilii*  in  1477- — Gennio  Emperor  ;  Frederje  IIL — ' 
Ferdinand. — Sicilji  and  Sardinia  protiaceiof  AragooiD  1460. — Popcf:  I 
to  1471 ;  Siilui  IT.— Oltouian  Emjiirc :  Hahoniet  II. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

FROM   A.D.  1478  TO  A.IX  I4SI. 


'While  the  Medici  were  contented  to  remain  as  simple  citizens 
with  more  extensive  influence  and  authority  than  tiie  rest  of 
their  coiintr;nien,  the  adverse  fiuniUea  could  fearlessly 
and  legitimately  oppose  them  either  in  council  or  in 
arma ;  and  the  supreme  magistracy  being  to  acertain  extent  free. 
it  was  not  until  one  party  had  completely  gained  the  ascendant 
that  their  opponents  had  any  personal  cause  of  alarm  :  it  was 
an  open  struggle  of  faction  against  faction  for  supremacy  with- 
out treason  against  the  government.  But  after  Fiero's  vic- 
tory in  1460  when  the  sovereign  authority  became  restricted 
and  placed  completely  in  the  hands  of  his  family  by  the  dic- 
tatorial power  of  a  Balia,  and  then  by  the  still  narrower  council 
of  five  Accoppiatori,  who  as  will  be  hereafter  seen  had  the  privi- 
l^e  of  choosing  the  priors  and  gon&lonier  without  consulting 
any  body :  when  therefore  supreme  power  thus  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  Medici,  it  was  no  longer  an  equal  struggle  or  a 
safe  opposition :  the  forms  of  a  republic  remained,  but  tlie  sub- 
stance was  absolute  monarchy.  The  connection  between  the 
citizens  and  that  family  then  lost  its  balance ;  freedom  and 
equality  mouldered  away ;  the  garb  was  indeed  there  but  it 
covered  a  skeleton.  Those  who  saw  clearly  through  the  illusive 
veil  and  mourned  their  fallen  hopes  were  filled  with  anger ; 
with  jealousy,  with  every  selfish  emotion  generated  by  disap- 
pointed ambition ;  some  few  perhi^  with  real  sorrow  for  theU 
country's  wrongs  and  shame  for  her  present  degradsLtioTi.  Tue 
c  c  3 
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had  either  1o  sAffor  in  patience;  plunge  into  open  war 
fore^  aid  ;  or  remove  the  obnosioua  tamOj  by  secret  ■ 
and  assaasination.  For  the  first  their  republican  spirit 
still  too  high  and  buoyant ;  the  inefficacy  of  the  second  tilcB 
by  itself  had  been  recently  demonstrated ;  wherefore  the  OiA 
or  if  poaaiWe  b  combination  of  these  two,  was  the  only 
(lient  that  remained  to  rindicate  the  country  and  avenge 
private  injuries,  The  miirder  of  rulera  is  almys  a  dil 
exploit  and  rart-ly  attended  with  any  benefit  when  the  decdil 
private;  that  is,  when  the  act  of  an  individual  or  a  &ctioiL 
it  do  not  succeed  the  tyrant  is  doubly  armed  and  strengthOM': 
if  it  do,  a  single  man  or  set  of  men  is  removed,  but  the  peoffc 
arc  not  more  free,  for  liberty  neither  sits  on  the  dagger' 
nor  lurks  within  Uio  poisoned  bowl. 

"  IVbu  lovM  hot  must  finl  bo  wise  and  gowl," 

But  when  tyrants  are  openly  brought  to  the  scaffold  and  U 
by  the  solemn  act  of  a  nation;    howsoever   private  feeling 
and  private  judgment  may  condemn  the   deed  and  pity  tin  I 
offender,  thbre  is  yet  a  halo  of  majestic  justii^e  about  the  pn>- 
ceeding ;  a  scum  of  concealment ;  a  noble  avowal  of  the  bold 
and  lofty  spirit  of  freedom  that  almost  sanctifies  the  oblalion 
while  the  unhappy  furtnnc  of  the  victim  is  deplored !     Sucb 
examples  are  felt  in  ilistant  times  and  climes ;  they  are  higb 
and  solemn  wamingfl  to  tlic  human  race  ;  and  while  vindicalii^  1 
the  dignity  and  riglits  of  man  they  serve  as  beacons  for  bott  i 
prince  and  peoplo  to  beware  of.     If  a  whole  nation  be  imboed  j 
witli  the  true  spirit  of  liberty,  and  not  licence;  it  will  buisi  I 
fortli  like  a  summer's  sun :  if  not,  tho  death  of  a  tyrant  vill 
never  briug  it.    Casar's  gave  no  liberty  to  Rome.  I 

The  iXedioi  had  purchased  Florentine  independence  with  a  1 
prii.'e.  wherefore  they  assumed  a  right  to  dis^Kise  of  it  as  thtr 
toled  and  mould  the  couaUtution  to  their  vrill:  theyaccordingl;  ' 
changed  the  pioviaionii  wiOiQTA.'j  lA'Cnt'S.^ift.a 
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power  bv  constant  renewals,  and  this  olRcc  hchvj,  placed  itl-'V. 
all  law  governed  without  law,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
dominant  family.  Summary  condemnations,  excessive  and 
arbitraiy  taxation,  retrospective  and  aggravated  pmiishments 
inflicted  on  old  offenders  without  new  offences,  and  an  uncon- 
trolled expenditure  of  public  money,  were  amongst  the  many 
despotic  acts  of  Medician  oligarchy.  A  hundred  thousand 
florins  ^m  the  public  treasury  saved  lK)renzo*s  banking  esta- 
blishment at  Bruges,  and  divers  sums  to  other  Medician  houses 
were  applied  in  various  ways  by  public  peculation  to  support 
the  credit  and  supply  the  wants  of  that  fiamily ;  for  Lorenzo 
and  Giuliano  apparently  without  having  been  initiated  into 
business  continued  the  extensive  money  trade  of  their  grand- 
father unsupported  by  his  skill  or  experience,  and  hence  arose 
the  disorder :  but  this  assistance  occurred  at  a  somewhat  later 
period  and  more  than  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  latter 
Medici*. 

Liorenzo  and  his  brother,  even  independent  of  the  powerful 
aid  of  Tommaso  Soderini,  had  not  nor  were  they  likely  to  have 
much  disturbance  in  their  government ;  not  only  because  of  the 
moltitade  of  citizens  who  were  flourishing  under  their  auspices 
and  who  had  been  raised  through  their  favour,  but  also  from  the 
munbers  still  in  exile  from  a  want  of  imion  in  their  remaining 
•opposers,  and  the  slender  following  which  any  one  of  them  could 
\anng  single-handed  to  withstand  so  long  established  an  autho- 
rity. Besides  which  the  great  body  of  citizens,  though  often 
forced  by  fisustious  violence  into  the  vortex  of  civil  commo- 
tion, was  still  more  keenly  intent  on  private  traffic  and  not 
unwilling  to  keep  aloof  from  disturbance  f.  The  Pazzi  at  this 
moment  were  perhaps  the  only  family  in  Florence  that  trod 
closely  on  the  heels  of  the  Medici,  for  Luca  Pitti,  although 

•  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  i*»,  p.  13. —  Ja-  diti  Toscani,  p.  1 — 3.— Sismondi,  vol. 

como  Pitti,  Ist.  Fioren.,  Lib.  i**,  p.  25.  viii ,  p.  57. 

— Ammirato^Lib.  zxiy.,  p.  145. — Gio.  +  Jacomo  Pitti,  IttoT.  ¥\otcxiV,,  \I\\\. 

Cambi,  vol  xxi.,  Delizie  degli  Eru-  i*',  p.  24. 


we  find  his  name  in  llie  Bslia  appointed  for  llio  exp«/litn 
against  Volterra,  Lnd  lost  all  public  influence  and  was  moreortt 
too  old  for  political  struggles. 

The  Medidan  patty  vas  now  apparently  composed  of  ■& 
the  ancient  popolani  who  hod  shared  the  fortunes  of,  uid  it- 
pecded  on  that  family  for  their  present  greatness ;  almoit  iD 
the  men  of  letters,  poets,  and  artists  who  freqnented  Ih 
Medician  halls  and  enjoyed  their  friendship  or  patronage;  ni 
finally  of  all  the  lower  classes  of  both  citizens  and  "PU«' 
who  since  the  days  of  Salveatro  and  Vicri  had  clung  hidt- 
fully  to  tlieir  house ;  a  strong  presumption  that  apart  boa 
political  intrigue  and  personal  ambition,  there  must  have  beffl 
some  eubstantial  good,  nltat«ver  might  have  been  the  seciet 
motives  of  that  able  aud  designing  race.  It  might  have  been, 
and  perhaps  t«  a  great  degree  was  the  result  of  a  deep  laid 
[wliry ;  but  happy  should  that  country  be  where  the  prosperity 
of  tlie  humbler  but  more  numerous  classes  is  acknowledged  0 
identical  with  tliat  of  the  ruling  power.  Almost  all  the  U- 
maining  citizens  of  the  ancient  |Kipular  families  who  had  (br- 
merly  opposed  the  Medici  were  still  sullen  and  inimical :  these 
formed  the  only  free  class  in  Florence,  the  only  class  flat 
really  felt  the  loss  of  liberty,  who  looked  with  despair  on  its 
contracting  circle,  and  not  sharing  in  the  profits  of  despotism 
wero  unmodified  in  their  aversion  to  the  despot.  Many  of 
them  were  scattered  throughout  the  world  by  the  proscription  of 
1434  and  its  successive  repetitions;  but  a  great  city  is  d« 
easilydepopnlalod,  and  the  wrongs  of  ibe  fathers  are  multiplied 
in  the  children,  as  the  fragraerls  of  a  single  mirror  sparkle 
with  a  thousand  lights :  the  spirit  of  party  outlives  much,  utJ 
enough  of  them  remained  to  form  a  strong  though  silent  band 
of  discontented  men  had  theylionestly  united  for  their  countiy's 
good. 

Giuliano  de'  Medici,  viho  ia  dewtihed  as  a  milder  and  more 
amiable  person  l\\Rn  Lorcnxo,  iveofieT.'i^,  u».  ■«*  m«.  «i«»i«d 
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\tj  Bnito  and  UacchiavelU,  remoDBlr&ted  ag&inst  hia  brother's 
ieapodc  conduct  and  hinted  the  probfibilit^  of  his  losing  all  by 
itt«mptii)g  to  gain  too  much :  Lorenzo  on  the  coatrary  full  of 
the  spirit  and  confidence  of  youth  and  great  ability,  perhaps 
belonging  to  a  higher  order  of  genius  than  his  gentlerminded 
rdative ;  ambitiously  resolved  to  acknowledge  no  equal  in  the 
state ;  and  as  the  chief  opposition  fiunilies  were  already  dis- 
persed and  the  Capponi  with  the  suspension  of  hereditaiy  talent 
had  lost  their  ancient  iofluenoe,  Lorenzo  determioed  that  none 
of  the  Medici  faction  should  so  luzuhate  as  to  overshadow  his 
greatness ;  for  even  be  and  Giuliano  had  already  begun  to  enter 
into  a  sort  of  rivalry  about  the  government*'. 

The  family  whom  Lorenzo  most  feared  and  hated  was  the 
Pazzi  of  Vol  d'Amo  which  for  antiquity  riches  and  numbers, 
was  one  of  the  first  and  noblest  in  Florence :  along  with  the 
Ubertini,  Ubaldini,  Tarlati  and  others  they  had  been  conti- 
onally  opposed  to  Florence ;  many  of  their  castles  were  reduced 
in  1369,  and  that  family  afterwards  became  gradually  incor- 
poratedandidentified  with  the  citizena|.  Excluded  from  public 
office  like  othernoblesby  the  ordinances  of  Gianodella  Delia  in 
1293  they  were  amongst  those  restored  to  civic  honours  by 
Coeimo  in  1434.  Andrea  dei  Pazzi  first  profiled  by  this  act, 
and  the  family  through  its  extensive  banking  trade,  its  riches 
and  high  nobility,  became  so  powerful  that  Cosimo  endeavoured 
to  fix  their  good-will  by  the  marrisge  of  Lorenzo's  sister  fiianca 
with  Guglielmo  the  son  of  Antonio  de'  Pazzi  and  grandson  of 
Andrea.  Lorenzo  however,  with  dififerent  views ;  and  perbspa 
on  the  same  principle  which  makes  some  think  that  money 
dealings  should  be  avoided  between  intimate  friends  and  rela- 
tions, as  indulgence  or  delicacy  often  occasions  inconvenience, 
wished  to  be  quit  of  any  such  ssBociates  and  accordingly  denied 

•  M.  DruW,  Uh.  Ti.,  p.  203.  —  M»c-     Cu»  dii  Media,  MS,  p.  82.— Jwopo 
chUrelli,   Uh.  *iii.  — Sinnonili,  toI.     Nirdi,  Storit,  Lib.  i°.,p.  13. 
Tiii.  —  Origioe  e   DcKcndeniB  dcU*    f  KMt.  Htkl^Dl,  ck(,\x. 


them  all  public  lioiioura  nod  employments  ;  not  however  direetif 
and  openly  as  Ids  oivu  indiudufll  act ;  liut  bj  urtfulW  leaxinj! 
ibe  appearanci.'  uf  originating  piiljlic  measures  to  tlie  magifltiat? 
whose  eveiy  motion  he  secretly  and  jealously  directed.  All 
this  was  too  well  and  too  generally  understood  to  deoeire  Hnb 
so  keen-sighted  and  aspiring  as  the  Pazzi :  their  chief  Andm 
had  three  sons  Antonio,  Piero,  and  Jacopo,  and  eight  giand- 
sons  by  the  two  first;  but  Jacopo  remained  single:  thetwolaat 
had  been  gonfaloniers  of  Justice  in  1401  and  1409.  Fien 
bad  five  sons  namely,  Oaleotto,  Kenato,  Andrea,  Gioraimi  md 
Ntccolo ;  And  from  Antonio  there  issued  Francesco,  Gionumi, 
and  Guglieluio  who  became  the  husband  of  Bianca  de'  Medici*. 

Without  a  cletir  knowledge  of  latent  motives  it  is  alwavs  a 
difQcutt  task  to  judge  of  the  right  and  wrong,  the  just  and  m- 
just  of  private  quarrels,  and  still  more  so  when  they  are  almost 
identified  with  tlie  enmity  and  jealousy  of  political  faction  or 
the  intolerance  of  relipous  belief;  and  where  this  acrimonions 
feeling  extends  both  publicly  and  privately  beyond  the  stale, 
and  generates  the  most  lamentable  disasters,  the  subject  be- 
comes still  more  intricate.  The  grounds  of  that  dispute  between 
Pope  Sistus  IV..  with  the  Pazzi  and  Salviati,  on  one  aide;  and 
the  Medici  and  Florence  on  the  other,  which  led  to  Giuliono's 
murder,  have  been  frequently  discussed  without  producing  aiiv 
clear  or  certain  conviction,  ^^'hat  one  asserts  another  deniee, 
and  the  same  quotations  which  clearly  elucidate  contested 
points  to  the  iitst  have  no  light  for  the  second:  neither  does  it 
seem  necessary  to  scrutinize  such  discrepancies  :  it  is  enougb 
for  histon-  to  ascertain  tlrnt  an  implacable  afereion  was  in  bein^- 
at  least  on  one  side,  and  but  little  friendliness  ou  theotlier: 
and  that  both  private  and  public  reasons  eiisted  for  it,  if  any- 
thing could  be  called  public  in  those  days  of  low  unscnipulouc 
ambition  and  selfish  recklessness  of  purpose. 

It  will  nevertheless  hu  es'pidient  for  the  sake  of  perS|HCuitj 

■   Cio.  Cambi,  tomo.  xii.,  De\ir.  ¥.t.t«.— K»a^»'».'\^- 16,-^^^.^''. 
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to  give  the  most  probable  and  geueially  received  atMXJuiit  of 
tfaoee  iocidenta  that  led  to  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of 
Giuliano's  death.  Bianca  de'  Medici's  brother-in-law  G  iovanni 
de'  Pazzi  had  XDamed  the  only  child  of  Giovanni  Borromei,  an 
opoleatcidzen  who  died  intestate,  which  according  to  Florentine 
law  made  her  heiress  to  all  his  property :  this  was  disputed,  we 
are  not  told  on  what  grounds,  by  the  nephew  Carlo  Borromei 
vfao  claimed  a  portion  of  the  estate :  but  while  the  cause  was 
pending  a  new  and  retrospective  law  was  promulgated  by  I.O- 
renzo's  influence  which  constituted  the  nephew  heir-at-law  of 
any  person  dying  intestate,  to  the  exclusion  of  females,  and 
thus  Giovanni  and  his  wife  were  deprired  of  their  inheritance  *. 
There  were  nine  of  the  Pazzi  eli^ble  at  this  moment  to  pub- 
lic honours,  but  all  their  hopes  were  blasted  by  Lorenzo's  in- 
fluence and  the  Tery  name  of  Pazzi  seems  to  have  been  blotted 
out  of  the  registers  of  the  Seignory  between  1460  and  1-178. 
Jacopo  remaiued  quiet  under  this  peieecution  ;  but  a  deep  and 
deadly  hatred  took  possession  of  some,  and  Francesco  a  bold 
asd  violent  man  could  least  of  all  brook  the  notion  of  obeying 
sn  enemy  to  whom  he  was  far  superior  in  rank,  and  considered 
himself  equal  in  every  other  quality.  He  therefore  left  Flo- 
rence, took  charge  of  the  &mily  bank  at  Rome,  was  made  pon- 
tifical treasurer  instead  of  the  Medici,  and  necessarily  became 

•  MmbiiTelli,  lib.  viii.— M.  nrum,  fr«ikthilLortnio(byhi.»bMn«)pro- 

Lib.  TT.,  p.  203.  —  M.  Jtcopo  Kirdi,  babl^  ciciped  being  ranccmtd  JQ ;  and 

H»t.  Fior.,  Lib.i°,p.  ]  1.  —  Fignotii,  the  Icttcritulf  ii  infthingbul  codtIu- 

Lfb.  [*.,  p.  190. — Ktmondl,  vol.  viii.,  tiie  of  ibe  fact  vhich  It  vas  cited  to 

p.  SS^Amminto,  Lib.iiii.,  p.  116.  etimbliib.     Bui  it  ia  not  rtquiirdj  for 

— PcniTBl.  Hilt,  of  Ital;,  vol.  ii.,  p.  SiimoDdi  truly  umtU  tfau  Ciov.  Bor- 

19S.— LoreDiodBPaDte.HiiUorFlo-  romci'i  Dime  ii  to  be  found  am ongit 

naet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  11. — Origine  e  Di>-  tlio»  of  Ibe  Scignorj  for  Harth  and 

cendcDU  de' Hediri,  MS,,  p.  82. —  April  U71   aagiica  bj  tbe  celcmpo- 

Rotcoe  endciTourt  to  throw  tbeodiam  ntj  iiiitomn  Giov.  Cambi,  (p.  107, 

fjf  thii   profwdinj   off    Lorenio    by  toino  iii.,  Iklaie  deffli  Erad.  Tot  ) 

riting  Lnigi  Pulci't  letter  to  IIk  latter  wfaerefbre  be  cotild  Dot  bkve  been  dead 

wbile  jet  akof  on  hli  tnvcla  m  1465.  in  1165,  and  tbe  Isw  mnat  have  been 

The  prinite  ud  fkmiliar  alluaioni  In  made  after  April  UT1.    Tbit  ni.<LH> 

tbi*  epistle  are  difficult  to  comprehend ;  corrobonttcd  Vj  wi  ikUCLnA  mu^Mw:^^ 

hat  Oiex  teem  to  indicate  »oait  bajMi  "  iVioriito"  hnoi  vo»«»"*^- 
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intimate  by  his  official  situation  with  all  the  papal  £Gunilj.  The 
nomination  of  Francesco  Salviati,  a  man  of  bad  chamcter 
and  inimical  to  Lorenzo,  as  archbishop  of  Pisa  disgusted  the 
ascendant  faction  and  he  was  vcxatiously  obstructed  in  the 
taking  possession  of  his  see  for  a  considerable  period :  this  nft* 
turallj  augmented  his  former  enmity  and  drew  him  closer  to 
the  pontiff  and  the  Pazzi. 

The  fears  of  the  Medici  and  the  openly  expressed  indignation 
of  the  Pazzi  who  saw  themselves  frowned  on  by  the  magistrates 
and  excluded  from  every  civic  prinlege,  acted  and  reacted  on 
each  other;  and  the  latter s  enmity  was  not  diminished  by 
Francesco  s  being  summoned  from  Rome  to  Florence  on  some 
trivial  occasion,  thus  discarding  in  his  person  all  the  respect 
asually  paid  to  great  citizens  by  the  Florentine  magistracy  *. 
Insult,  wrong,  and  jealousy  therefore,  united  with  ambition  to 
goad  on  this  powerful  family  to  any  excess ;  and  their  unmea- 
sured abuse  of  the  govommeut  augmented  its  suspicions  and 
their  own  injuries,  altliough  witliout  any  apparent  breach  of 
personal  intercourse  with  Giuliaiio  or  even  with  Lorenzo  him- 
self. This  may  bo  easily  conceived  w^hen  we  recollect  that 
Lorenzo  governed  with  a  long  and  hidden  wand  that  set  all 
the  ordinary  wheels  in  motion  at  his  will,  while  they  ap- 
peared to  be  self-acting  instruments  of  good  or  evil  and  alone 
responsible  to  the  community.  "  His  private  life  and  habili- 
ments," says  a  Genoese  author  and  almost  a  contemporary, 
"  differed  little  from  those  of  other  Florentine  citizens,  but  his 
name  was  great  amongst  his  own  people  and  amongst  strangers: 
he  had  followers  out  of  number :  cattle,  money,  and  possessions 
also  m  abundance ;  so  that  all  the  things  he  possessed  surpassed 
the  condition  of  any  private  citizen  :  and  he  appeared  so  great 
tliat  he  already  followed  the  contumaciousness  of  some  kings 
and  princes  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  not  permitting  the 
exercise  of  any  papal  rights  or  jurisdiction  except  what  pleased 
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him.  He  maintained  continual  embassies  in  foreign  courts  and 
exerted  himself  not  only  to  preserve  but  to  augment  the  Flo- 
rentine rule  which  he  had  entirely  absorbed,  and  exalted  or 
aJbased  whatsoever  citizen  it  pleased  him  to  favour  or  oppose  : 
nor  would  he  suffer  a  single  enemy  to  remain  in  the  city ; 
and  it  was  behoved  that  he  was  striving  to  banish  the  family 
of  the  Pazzi  (who  were  his  rivals  in  banking  and  merchandise) 
by  a  magistracy  that  he  had  created  in  Florence  of  persons 
entirely  devoted  to  him;  and  he  also  belonged  to  this  ma- 
gistracy. When  this  was  discovered  by  the  Pazzi  they  instantly 
(as  is  said)  communicated  with  King  Ferdinand  and  laid  a 
snare  for  the  destruction  of  Lorenzo,"  &c,* 

This  attempt  to  shake  the  pontiffs  power  might  alone  account 
for  his  enmity;  but  there  were  other  reasons,  and  amongst  the 
first,  Lorenzo's  secret  assistance  to  Vitelli  of  Citta  di  Castello 
a  contumacious  vassal  of  the  church ;  also  his  supposed  counte- 
nance of  Carlo  da  Montone*s  intrigues  to  possess  himself  of  the 
ecclesiastical  city  of  Perugia,  of  which  Braccio  da  Montone  had 
once  been  master :  thirdly  his  strong  opposition  to  Salviati  s 
nomination  as  archbishop  of  Pisa  and  his  subsequent  perse- 
cution of  that  prelate.  Fourthly  Lorenzo's  intrigues  to  dis- 
possess Girolamo  Eiario  of  Imola  which  he  had  received  as 
Gaterina  Sforza's  dower,  and  the  behef  that  at  the  pope's  death 
such  would  be  the  case  if  the  Medici  were  not  previously 
overthrown.  These  added  to  Lorenzo's  vexatious  opposition 
to  Girolamo's  raising  a  loan  of  40,000  florins  which  he  was 
bound  to  pay  for  Imola  marked  him  as  a  peculiar  object  of  tbe 
pontiffs  enmity. 

The  incipient  favour  of  Sixtus  to  Lorenzo  was  decided  and 
substantial  whatever  might  have  been  the  motive ;  and  Lo- 
renzo's anger  about  the  loss  of  Imola,  if  true,  would  have  been 
more  justly  directed  against  Galeazzo  Sforza ;  but  his  object 
was  the  consolidation  of  his  own  power  within  and  out  of 

*  Agoitino  OiuBtiniano,  Anoali  di  QencA,  Lob.  x^,  C«xtii  qcxxiln\. 
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Florence,  while  he  at  the  same  time  checked  papal  ambition. 
The  pope  railed  openly  and  even  indecently  against  him,  and 
this  abuse  was  more  tlian  answered  in  a  simDar  strain  by  the 
Florentines,  amongst  whom  his  nuncio  soon  lost  all  power  and 
scarcely  escaped  insult  '^. 

Italy  as  we  have  said  was  at  this  time  divided  into  two  fic- 
tions ;  the  alliance  of  an  ambitious  pope  with  the  powerfiil 
King  of  Naples  had  produced  the  northern  league  betwees 
Florence  Venice  and  Milan :  it  was  a  defensive  league  which 
the  king  and  pontiff  affected  to  applaud  but  would  not  join, 
and  thence  new  suspicions  about  their  objects :  no  war  was  yet, 
but  the  angry  looks  of  all  parties  indicated  its  approacL 
Sixtus  wished  to  turn  over  the  government  of  Florence  from 
the  Medici  to  the  Pazzi,  in  order  to  secure  a  protector  instead 
of  fiui  enemy  for  Riario  of  Imola  after  his  own  decease.  Siena 
too  was  angry  at  the  Florentines  for  encouraging  Carlo  da 
Monione  to  attack  her  as  he  was  doing  about  this  time,  nor 
did  his  retirement  at  the  request  of  Florence  persuade  her  to 
the  contrary,  wherefore  she  also  joined  the  papal  league.  The 
pope  moved  up  his  forces  to  besiege  the  town  of  Moutone  and 
punish  Carlo  for  his  intrigues  in  Perugia  as  well  as  for  his 
attempts  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Italy;  and  this  served  as  a 
cloak  for  his  ulterior  designs  on  Florence  which  in  all  cases 
would  require  the  support  of  a  strong  military  force. 

From  the  dying  confession  of  Giovanbattista  di  Montesecoo 
one  of  the  pope's  condottieri  who  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in 
this  tragedy  we  learn  that  the  archbishop  Salviati  informed  him 
one  day  in  his  own  palace  at  Rome  of  his  wish  to  impart  a  secret 
which  had  been  for  a  long  time  at  heart  and  swearing  Moutesecco 
to  secrecy  added  that  he  and  Francesco  de'  Pazzi  had  the  means 
wth  the  latter's  assistance  of  creating  a  revolution  in  Florence. 
Montesecco  declared  his  willingness  if  sanctioned  by  the  pope 
and  Count  Riario  ;  Salviati  wondered  at  his  supposing  that  they 

*  Ammirato, Lib.  xx\v.,"p.  \\5. — ^t>3L\.o,\i^»N.^'^,^'^. 
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were  acting  without  Riario's  knowledge  for  whose  particultu- 
beneflt  and  security  it  was  proposed  ;  Lorenzo  they  said  was  hb 
deadly  enemy  and  after  the  pontiffs  death  >muld  do  his  utmost 
to  ruin  him,  the  more  so  as  he  felt  himself  most  deeply  in- 
jured. The  particulars  of  this  injury,  principally  touching  on 
the  appointment  of  Sal?iati  to  the  archbishopric  and  the  loss  of 
the  papal  treasurership,  are  not  enamerated;  but  Montesecco, 
an  old  and  cautious  soldier  seems  to  have  unwillingly  promised 
that  in  all  things  touching  the  count's  honour  and  prosperity 
be  would  be  obedient  to  his  orders.  Count  Riario,  Salviali, 
and  Pazzi  had  several  consultations  at  which  Montesecco  was 
not  present ;  but  some  days  after,  Riario  asked  him  what  he 
thoi^t  of  the  enterprise ;  to  this  Montesecco  could  give  no 
answer  without  knowing  the  plsn  of  execution.  He  was  as- 
sured that  the  Pazzi  and  Salvlati  would  lead  half  Florence ; 
that  their  intention  was  to  kill  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano,  end  have 
a  body  of  troops  outside  to  support  the  conspirators.  Mon- 
tesecco was  startled  by  the  difficulty  and  danger,  especially 
because  of  Lorenzo's  known  popularity ;  but  they  assured  him 
of  the  contrary,  and  that  the  Medici  once  removed  there 
would  even  be  a  general  thanksgiving  and  rejoicing  in  Flo- 
rence. The  veteran  still  remaining  incredulous,  Sal viati  strove 
eagerly  to  convince  him  ;  he  was  told  that  it  required  only  to 
inflame  the  mind  of  old  Jacopo  de'  Pazzi  whom  they  repre- 
sented OS  colder  than  icicles,  but  being  once  gained  the 
enterprise  was  certain.  The  still  hesitating  soldier  asked  bow 
Sixtus  was  disposed  and  received  assurances  that  they  could 
easily  manage  him,  as  he  also  detested  Lorenzo  and  wished 
eagerly  for  the  plot;  that  he  had  been  already  consulted ;  and 
finally  that  from  the  holy  father's  own  lips  Montesecco  should 
hear  his  wishes. 

The  plan  of  gradually  closing  np  several  divisions  of  troops 
round  Florence  was  then  discussed  with  other  details,  yet  Mon- 
tesecco was  for  from  sanguine  although  he  &mW;j  ^vq-vu^V^ 
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Still  unconvinced  bj  their  reasoning.  It  was  finally  settled  thik 
Francesco  should  proceed  to  Florence,  ostensibly  for  a  cbange 
of  air,  and  that  Montesecco  should  follow  on  the  pretence  of 
consulting  Lorenzo  about  certain  lands  occupied  by  the  djing 
lord  of  Faenza,  to  which  Riario  had  a  claim  and  pretended  to 
wish  for  the  Medici's  council  and  assistance.     Moutesecoo  first 
had  an  interview  with  Jacopo  Pazzi  in  a  secret  chamber  of  the 
then  noted  inn  of  the  *'  Campana,''  but  could  scarcely  induce 
him  to  listen  for  an  instant  until  the  pontiff  s  consent  was  de- 
clared.    Montesecco  therefore  told  him  that  before  leaving 
Rome  he  had  spoken  with  Sixtus  in  the  presence  of  Count 
Riario  and  the  archbishop  and  had  received  orders  from  the 
holy  father  himself  to  urge  Jacopo  de'  Pazzi  to  expedite  the 
business,  because  another  siege  of  Montone  might  not  so  conve- 
niently occur  for  the  maintenance  of  so  many  troops  on  the  very 
threshold  of  Florence,  and  as  there  was  danger  hi  delay  Jacopo 
was  entreated  by  his  holiness  to  assist  in  promoting  the  enter- 
prise.    The  pope  however   declared  to  Montesecco   that  he 
wished  the  revolution  to  be  accomplished  without  blood:  to 
tliis  Montesecco  replied,  *'  Holy  Father  tliese  things  can  hardlj 
**  be  done  without  tlie  death  of  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  and  it 
'*  mav  be  of  others."     SLxtus  answered,  *'I  will  have  no  one 
"  killed  on  anv  account,  for  it  is  not  our  olfice  to  consent  to 
"  the  death  of  any  person ;  and  although  Lorenzo  may  l»e  a 
•*  villain  and  may  have  behaved  shamefully  towards  us,  still  I 
"  will  by  no  means  consent  to  his  being  put  to  death ;  but  a 
"  revolution  of  the  state  I  do  wish  for."    Count  Riario  then  said 
that  everything  would  be  done  to  prevent  that ;  but  "  If  it  did 
"  happen,  his  holiness  would  of  course  pardon  those  that  com- 
**  mitted  the  crime  ?  "  To  this  Sixtus  replied  "Thou  art  a  beast: 
•*  I  tell  thee  that  I  will  not  have  the  death  of  anybody ;  but 
"  the  mutation  of  the  state,  yes.     And  thus  I  tell  thee  Gio- 
"  vambattista :  that  I  strongly  desire  to  have  a  revolution  in 
"  the  state  of  Florence,  and  that  it  may  be  snatched  from  Lo- 
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renzo's  hands,  because  he  is  a  villain  and  a  nicked  man, 
and  has  no  respect  for  na,  and  if  he  were  once  expelled  from 
Florence  we  conld  do  what  we  pleased  with  that  republic 
and  govern  it  at  onr  will."    On  this  both  the  count  and  arch- 
bishop instantly  exdaimed,  "  Your  holiness  speaks  the  tnilh  ; 
when  you  have  Florence  in  your  power  and  can  dispose  of  it, 
as  you  will  be  able  to  do  when  in  their  (the  Pazzi's)  hands, 
your  holiness  will  dictate  the  law  to  half  Italy  and  everybody 
will  be  eager  far  your  friendship ;  so  that  wo  pray  you  to  be 
satisfied  to  allow  everything  to  be  done  which  may  be  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose."      "  I  tell  thee,"  answered  Sixtns, 
that  I  will  not.    Go  and  do  what  you  please  prorided  no 
blood  be  spilt."     After  this  they  all  rose  from  their  knees 
before  the  pope  who  promised  every  requisite  aid  of  troops  for 
the  occasion.     The  archbishop  finally  said,  "  Holy  lather  are 
"  you  content  that  we  should  guide  this  barque,  we  will  guide 
"  it  well?     Sixtus  said,  "  I  am  content."     They  then  quitted 
the  pope's  presence  and  retiring  to  Count  Girolamo'a  apart- 
ment decided  that  the  work  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
kiUing  both  the  Medici.    Montesecco  remarked  that  it  was  a 
bad  affair  and  was  answered  that  great  things  could  not  other- 
wise be  efiected  :  bis  mission  was  the  consequence*. 

But  even  after  bearing  all  this  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  Jacopo  could  be  brought  to  concur,  nor  was  it  until 
after  Montesecco 's  return  from  Romagna  and  with  the  aid  of 
Francesco  de'  Pazzi  who  had  been  absent  at  Lucca,  that  be 
BufTered  himself  to  be  completely  brought  round.  Montesecco 
was  received  with  great  hospitality  by  Lorenzo  and  profited  by 
his  sound  advice  on  the  matter  in  discussion  touching  the  lord 
of  FaenzB,  so  that  he  quitted  him  with  a  profound  impression 
of  his  vast  ability  and  the  conviction  of  his  being  a  very  different 
person  from  M^hat  the  tongues  of  enemies  bad  represented,  and 
anything  but  inimical  to  Count  Girolamo  lUario  f. 
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deadly  vengeance  against  Lorenzo  for  the  devastation  of  Vol- 
terra.  After  him  c&ine  Stebno  Bagnoni,  also  a  priest,  who 
instructed  Jacopo  Pazzi'a  daughter  in  the  Latin  language,  and 
besides  these  a  band  of  Perugian  exiles  engaged  to  lend  tbeif 
aid  for  a  promise  of  subsequent  restoration. 

Most  of  the  younger  Fazzi  joined  in  the  plot ;  but  IlenatJi 
ft  grave  aud  prudent  man  avare  of  the  uncertain  good  and  cer- 
tain evil  that  attended  these  enterprises  not  only  refused  to 
become  a  party  but  retired  to  his  villa  where  he  faithfolly  kept 
the  secret  and  died  throi^  his  fidelity  in  doing  so. 

Eacbactorhawngreceived  his  part  the  only  remainingdifficully 
was  to  bring  them  well  together  on  the  scene  and  to  secure  a 
proper  stage  for  their  performance.  This  was  accomplished  as 
follows.  There  was  then  a  young  student  at  the  Pisan  univer- 
sity called  Itaffaello  Riario  a  nephew  of  Count  Girolanio ;  he 
was  then  about  eighteen  years  of  age  and  had  been  made  a 
cardinal  in  the  previous  December ;  a  visit  to  Florence  so  soon 
after  his  exaltation  it  was  supposed  would  cause  some  festivities, 
especially  from  the  known  hospitaLty  of  the  Medici,  and  he 
was  accordingly  brought  to  the  villa  of  Jacopo  de'  Pazzi  at 
Moiitughi  about  a  mile  from  the  city  with  strict  injunctions  to 
obey  the  archbishop  in  all  things.  The  conspirators'  design 
was  to  bring  Lorenzo  aud  Giullano  together  at  an  entertain- 
ment and  then  despatch  them  both  :  their  tirst  hope  wor  at  n 
party  given  to  him  by  the  Medici  themselves  at  their  Fieaoline 
villa  {now  Mozzi)  but  Giuliano  either  by  design  or  accident. 
did  not  attend :  Kiario  was  next  invited  to  an  entertainment 
in  Florence  where  every  arrangement  was  made  for  the  assas- 
sination, but  Giulianoagain  disappointed  them.  Theplothadnow 
l>ecome  known  to  many  and  Uiere  was  much  danger  in  delay, 
for  one  weak  link  in  the  chain,  one  repentant  individual  would 
have  drawn  down  destruction  on  all  and  ruined  the  enterprise. 
■  At  a  secret  meeting  of  the  conspirators  it  was  resolved  to  waive 
all  religious  scruples,  all  superstitious  fears,  ani  c\\<i03«  "Cftft 
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great  church  as  the  place,  the  hour  of  prayer  the  time,  and  tlie 
moment  of  death  when  the  hody  of  Christ  himself  was  supposed 
by  a  miracle  to  be  actually  present  for  adoration !  The  bell  thit 
tingled  for  the  elevation  of  the  Host  was  to  be  the  kuell  of  the 
Medici,  the  signal  of  revolt,  and  a  daring  revolution  in  the 
state  of  Florence.  It  was  intended  that  Giovambattista  Mout«- 
secco  should  have  stabbed  Lorenzo  while  Francesco  Pazzi  and 
Bandini  despatched  Giuliano;  but  Montesecco  had  receiTed 
favour  and  hospitality,  perhaps  something  more,  and  probably 
sought  an  excuse  to  avoid  shedding  the  blood  of  his  benefactor. 
He  declared  that  he  did  not  dare  to  commit  such  a  crime  iu  the 
temple  of  God  :  it  was  enougli  to  have  l)etrayed  him ;  ho  would 
not  add  sacrilege  to  murder  and  call  on  Christ  as  a  witness  to 
the  deed.  This  was  the  cause  of  failure  ;  for  time  ch'cw  shon 
and  they  were  forced  to  commit  the  execution  to  less  skilful  bm 
also  less  scnipuloas  hands.  The  two  priests  ;  to  whom  the  house 
of  God  was  no  more  than  the  house  of  man,  and  the  myslir 
enibloni  of  their  faith  a  mockery :  showed  no  hesitation,  but 
rheorfully  undertook  that  murder  which  the  rough  old  veteran 
liad  refu:;ed -.  The  archbisliop  with  his  ibllowei*s  and  t1aco|>o 
di  Poggio  Bmccioliiii,  were  to  force  the  jndace  while  the  miutier 
was  doing :  and  thus  each  aware  of  what  was  expected  from 
him,  looked  for  the  fearful  moment  with  anxiety. 

On  Sunday  the  twenty-sixth  of  April  1478,  a  day  tliai 
dawned  in  beautv  and  declined  in  blood  :  the  citizens  of  Fl(»- 
renco  in  gay  and  careless  groups  had  filled  the  cathedral  where 
the  young  (cardinal  was  conspicuously  posted  :  the  prelates  were 
kneeling  quietly  at  their  devotions  the  priests  were  busy  at  the 
altar:  Loreiv/M  too  was  there  all  unconscious  of  the  fate  that 
awaited  him  ;  but  liis  brother  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The 
service  had  already  commenced,  the  archbishop  had  departed 
with  his  brother,  his  cousin,  Jacopo  Bracriolini  and  some  thirty 
followers,  to  do  their  work  at  the  palace,  when  Francesco  Pazzi 
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and  Bandini  alarmed  at  Giuliano's  absence  and  the  proF^pect  of 
another  failure  suddenly  quitted  the  church  to  find  their  yictini. 
He  was  at  home,  somewhat  indisposed  from  a  recent  accident, 
and  disinclined  to  attend  divine  service :  with  gay  entreaties 
and  pleasantries  the;  finally  succeeded  in  drawing  him  forth, 
Francesco  occasionally  threw  his  arms  round  him  apparently 
in  playful  kindness,  but  really  to  feel  if  there  were  a  coat  of  mail 
beneath,  as  in  those  days  was  sometimes  customary*. 

Ginliano  had  hurt  his  thigh  and  wore  no  armour ;  had  even 
left  his  sword  behind  which  chafed  his  wounded  limb ;  for 
notwithstanding  that  both  he  and  his  brother  were  well  aware 
of  Francesco  Pazzi's  enmity  they  did  not  believe  it  went  so  far 
as  deliberate  assassination.  On  their  entering  the  catliedral 
both  brothers  were  encompassed  by  two  distinct  groups  of 
murderers;  Bernardo  and  Francesco  still  maintaining  their 
position  on  each  side  of  Ginliano,  while  Stefano  Bagnone  and 
Antonio  Mafiei  sbxtd  scowling  askance  on  Lorenzo.  There 
was  a  deep  pause.  The  sound  of  a  small  bell  announced  the 
Host,  the  golden  chalice  was  elevated,  and  like  a  corn-field 
struck  by  the  summer  breeze  the  whole  congregation  bent 
before  their  God !  four  tall  dark  figures  alone  remaining  up- 
right in  this  universal  bow.  One  moment  more  and  the  knives 
of  three  were  in  the  throats  of  their  victims.  Giuliano  was 
jBljuck  by  Bandini  to  the  heart  and  staggering  feU  fonvai'd 
amongst  the  crowd,  while  Francesco's  steel,  more  envenomed 
it  is  said  by  jealousy  for  a  faithless  woman,  followed  up  the 
blow  and  blinded  with  rage  gashed  his  own  thigh  in  mangling 
vith  repeated  stabs  the  lifeless  body  of  his  victim.     Lorenzo 
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was  but  slightly  hurt :  Antonio  da  Volterra  in  placing  his  hand 
on  tlic  Medici's  shoulder  for  a  sure  blow,  gave  him  time  to  start 
up,  and  twisting  his  cloak  round  the  left  arm  he  stood  boldly 
on  his  defence.  The  two  priests  fled ;  but  Bernardo  sdU 
reeking  with  Giuliano's  blood  rushed  madly  on  Lorenzo  stab- 
bing Francesco  Nori,  who  had  UiroiMi  liimself  between,  to 
the  very  heart  in  his  way.  Nori's  devotion  saved  the  Medici 
who  with  the  few  friends  that  gathered  round  him  txx)k  shelter 
in  the  sacristy :  the  poet  Poliziano  closed  the  doors  while  An- 
tonio Ridolfi  sucked  the  wound  for  fear  of  poison  :  Lorenzo's 
friends,  who  were  scattered  about  the  church,  assembled  sword 
in  liand  before  the  brazen  portals  of  the  vestry  loudly  demand- 
ing entmnce  ;  but  apprchensivo  of  more  treacher}*  there  was  a 
dead  silence  within  until  Sismondi  della  Stufa  had  ascended 
the  organ-ladder  to  a  window  looking  into  the  church  to  identify 
them :  thoy  were  thtni  admitted  and  taking  Lorenzo  in  the 
midst  carried  him  safely  otV  to  his  own  palace.  During  this 
bloody  transaction  screams  shouts  and  universal  uproar  peale*i 
through  the  vast  cathedral  and  made  it  seem,  says  Macchiu- 
velli,  (and  Jis  a  child  he  might  have  been  present)  as  if  the 
church  were  tumbling  to  pieces :  the  young  cardinal  fled 
trembling  to  the  altar  for  protection  whtire  encompassed  by  a 
numerous  ])riesthood  lie  was  with  great  (Ufficulty  presened 
until  the  stonn  had  somewhat  abated,  when  thev  were  enabled 
to  lodge  him  as  a  state  prisoner  in  the  jmblic  palace. 

While  these  scenes  passed  in  the  cathedral  Salviati  and  his 
conspimtoi-s,  amongst  whom  were  the  exiled  Pcnigians,  hunictl 
on  tx)  the  palace.  The  gate  was  to  be  occupied  by  one  portion 
the  moment  tliat  they  heard  a  tumult  within  :  the  rest  followed 
Salviati  up  towards  the  Seignor)- s  apartments  where  he  ordered 
them  to  retire  into  an  empty  room  to  avoid  suspicion.  Uc 
then  proceeded  nearly  alone  to  the  chambers  of  Gesare  P<^ 
truccio,  then  gonfalonier  of  justice,  and  requested  his  presence: 
the  Seignor}-  were  at  dinuer ;  but  Pctruccio  immediately  waited 
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on  the  archbishop  who  at  ooce  enUred  on  the  discussion  of 
some  eccleeiaetical  business  from  the  pope:  yet  in  a  manner  so 
Btmnge  and  suspidoiia  that  Petruccio,  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
recenteventsat  FriLto, instantly  took  the  alarm.  He  called  aloud 
for  asaiBtance,  sprang  suddenly  to  the  door  and  there  finding 
Jacopo  Bracciolini,  seized  him  by  the  hair  at  the  same  moment 
that  he  gave  further  alarm  by  calling  out  to  the  prion*  la 
defend  themselves.  The  conspirators  in  the  chamber  had  shut 
the  door  which  having  a  spring  lock  coold  not  be  opened  from 
either  side  without  a  key  and  they  remained  prisoners  :  those 
below  on  hearing  this  tumult  took  possession  of  the  gate  and 
barred  any  assistance  from  without ;  but  the  archbishop's  fol' 
lowers  being  overpowered  above,  the  former  were  ultimately 
driven  from  their  hold,  and  then  fur  the  first  time  Petrucoio 
heard  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  cathedral. 

The  gon&lonier  Ceaare  Petruccio  was  bound  by  every  tie  of 
gratitude  and  self-interest  to  the  Medici,  for  by  them  he  had 
been  raised  &om  the  rank  of  a  poor  and  humble  upholsterer  to 
the  highest  honours  of  the  slate,  and  being  a  generous-minded 
man  his  ind%nation  rose  accordingly.  He  instantly  ordered 
halters  for  the  archbishop  and  his  two  kinsmen,  with  Jacopo 
Bracciolini,  and  hung  them  from  the  palace  windows  iu  full 
sight  of  the  multitude,  while  the  rest  were  either  massacred  on 
the  spot  orcast  headlong  from  tlie  casements,  so  that  not  one  of 
Salviati's  followers  remained,  except  a  miserable  wretch  who 
four  days  after  vas  dragged  from  concealment  half  dead  with 
flight  and  famine.    He  alone  was  suffered  to  escape. 

Bernardo  and  Francesco  seeing  that  Lorenzo  was  safe  and 
one  of  themselves  Imdiy  wounded  became  disheartened  and  the 
former  at  once  resolved  to  lly :  the  lattor  on  returning  home. 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  mount  his  horse,  so  threw  himself 
ondrest  and  bleeding  upon  his  bed  entreating  old  Jacopo  to 
salty  out  and  excite  the  people  to  rise.  Unfitted  both  by  age 
and  disposition  for  such  a  task  the  latter  T\evctV)ne\«ea  wwieA. 
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forth  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  followers  to  strike  the  last  blow  ibr 
his  house  and  country :  pushing  on  to  the  great  square  he  us 
received  with  showers  of  stones  and  other  missiles  from  At 
^lahice  windows,  with  sullen  silence  hy  the  people,  and  sarcastic 
reproofs  by  one  of  his  own  kinsmen  who  mot  him  on  the  way. 
Still  he  called  on  the  citizens  in  the  name  of  their  countrv's 

m 

freedom  to  rise  and  assist  him.  Alas !  the  former  were  charmed 
hy  Medician  gold,  and  the  latter  had  been  long  a  stranger  to 
Florence  !  Seeing  all  lost,  even  to  hope  ;  Jacopo  called  Hea- 
ven to  witness  that  he  had  done  his  utmost  for  his  country,  and 
bidding  farewell  to  Florence  passed  through  the  nearest  gite 
and  shaped  his  course  towards  Komagna. 

Lorenzo  shut  up  in  lii^  own  palace  took  no  measures  for 
arresting  the  conspiratm-s  :  he  left  vengeance  to  the  people  and 
fearfully  did  they  fultil  his  expectations :  all  who  had  exhibited 
any  opposition  to  the  ^Medici  became  objects  of  persecution : 
even  those  w^ho  lia^i  been  only  scon  with  the  conspirators  were 
with  cruel  mockcnos  murdered  and  dragged  through  the  streets: 
their  mangled  bodies  were  tuni  to  shreils  and  carried  on  the 
points  of  a  thousand  lances  by  the  furious  multitude  :  the 
dwellings  of  the  Pazzi  were  plundered :  Fnuicesco  was  dragged 
n Jilted  and  bleeding  from  his  bed,  earned  in  triumph  to  the 
public  pahu^o  and  hung  at  the  very  same  window  from  which 
the  archbishops  lifeless  corpse  still  dangled.  On  liis  way  to 
execution  all  the  taunts  and  insults  of  tlie  populace  or  slavish 
citizens,  could  not  dmw  from  him  a  single  word ;  he  calmlyt 
perhaps  contemptuously,  regarded  them  and  sighed  in  silence: 
(Tuglielmo  was  saved  by  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  Bianca, 
Lorenzo's  sister ;  Kenato  who  was  only  guilty  of  knowing  the 
secret  endcavounxl  to  escape  from  his  villa  but  was  taken  and 
hung  at  Florence ;  Jacopo  was  an*ested  by  the  mountaineers 
of  the  Apenuhies  and  reconducted  to  the  city  notwithstanding 
all  his  entreaties  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  peasantry  who 
escorted  him. 
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For  four  whole  days  was  this  vengeance  continued  until 
about  seventy  persons  either  guilty  or  suspected  fell  under  the 
executioner^s  knife  for  the  death  of  one  Medici  and  the  wound 
of  another,  besides  two  hundred  more,  according  to  some 
authors,  ere  the  last  act  of  this  tragedy  was  finished  !  There 
was  scarcely  a  citizen  that  either  armed  or  unarmed  did  not 
offer  life  and  fortune  to  Lorenzo  but  it  would  be  curious  to 
know  how  many  did  this  from  real  love  and  how  many  from 
policy  and  fear.  Jacopo  de'  Pazzi  was  addicted  to  play  and 
swearing,  yet  otherwise  pious  and  charitable  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  day,  by  extensive  almsgiving  and  the  endowment 
of  benevolent  institutions.  On  the  Saturday  before  the  con- 
spiracy exploded  he  discharged  all  his  debts;  and  whatever 
merchandise  he  had  in  charge  for  others  was  sent  to  its  several 
owners  in  order  that  no  injury  should  come  to  them  by  his 
misfortunes.  Being  desperate  at  the  moment  of  death  he 
is  said  to  have  uttered  blasphemous  execrations  which  were 
shocking  to  the  by-standers,  and  the  violent  rains  that  fell 
soon  after  were  attributed  to  the  anger  of  Heaven  because  his 
body  was  interred  in  consecrated  ground.  It  was  therefore  by 
a  public  order  removed  from  the  family  sepulchre  in  Santa 
Croce  and  buried  under  the  city  walls  but  even  there  no  rest 
was  permitted  to  his  bones,  for  the  very  children  wild  with  the 
common  frenzy  rooted  up  the  festering  carcase,  dragged  it 
like  bacchanals  through  the  streets  and  making  periodical 
visits  to  his  own  dwelling  with  loud  knocking  and  exul- 
tation shrieked  out  **  Open  the  door  for  Messer  Jacopo.'' 
This  barbarity  was  finally  stopped  by  the  magistrates  and  the 
dead  body  cast  into  the  Amo,  down  which  it  floated  for  several 
miles  ;  and  thus  ended  these  barbarous  and  degrading  scenes. 

Giovambattista  di  Montesecco  was  beheaded  after  a  long  ex- 
amination and  confession,  and  Bernardo  Bandini  who  fled  to 
Constantinople  was  delivered  up  by  Mahomet  II.  at  the  request 
of  Lorenzo  and  hung  at  Florence  the  fo\\owv%  -^eax  \  ^\iy^ 
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leoue  Frauzesi  escaped  ;  (juglielmo  de*  Pazzi  was  banished 
from  tlio  city,  aiid  some  of  his  cousins  who  survived  were  iifr 
prisoned  for  life  in  the  fortress  of  Volterra.  The  two  unacni- 
pulous  prier>t3  were  discovered  concealed  in  the  Badia  and 
hanged  from  the  palace  windows  at  the  same  time  that  Monte- 
sec<;o  was  decapitated  *. 

To  assert  that  Lorenzo  was  the  author  of  all  this  bloodshed 
would  perhaps  be  unjust ;  he  might  not  and  iK)ssibly  did  not 
wish  it :  and  doubtless  many  of  his  faction  availed  themselves 
of  the  crisis  to  wreak  their  private  vengeance :  but  although 
the  prisoners  wore  made  by  the  people  the  executions  were 
public ;  ordered ;  and  carried  into  effect  by  public  authority : 
and  in  some  instances  after  going  tlirougli  ceitain  forms  of 
investigation :  they  were  not  altogether  the  frenzied  acts  of  an 
outmgeous  niol) ;  and  though  Lorenzo  might  have  found  it 
<lifiicult  to  stop  them ;  and  much  allowance  must  be  made  for 
liis  own  feelings  wliile  In*  gazed  on  a  brother  s  coq)se  ;  he  still 
wiLs  lord  of  Florence.  With  respect  to  the  iK>ntifl''s  guilt  in  the 
bloody  portion  of  this  conspiracy,  there  may  be  two  opinions : 
the  most  direct  evidence  of  it  is  in  Montesecco  s  Confession, 
and  there  it  appears  that  after  repeated  orders  to  shed  no 
blood  Sixtus  is  content  to  give  the  whole  management  of  the  plot 
into  tho  hands  of  those  who  had  just  declared  that  it  could  not 
l>ossibly  be  accomplished  without.  Notwithstanding  the  iupe- 
iiious  attempt  of  a  modern  Italian  author  to  exculpate  Sixtus  IV. 
JVom  this  crime,  it  seems  clear  to  any  unj)rejudiced  mind,  (if 
any  faith  be  due  to  Montesecco  s  dying  wonls)  that  jwpe  Sixtus. 

*  Origiiie  c  Di'sccndciiza  iloi    Medic,  tiniuno,    Animli    di    (rciioa.  —  Jfcrli, 

MS. — Jac'opo  Nardi,  Stnria  Fiorcntiiia,  Comment.,  Lil».  iii.,  p.  .'54. — Pignotti, 

Lib.  i",  p.  11. — RoscDO,  Life  of  Lo-  Stor.  Tos.,  Lil>.  iv.,  cap.  .xiv. — Mun* 

jciizo. — Sismondi,vol.viii.,cap. Ixxxiii.  tori,  Annali,  Anno  147H.—  Discorsodi 

I^eon.    Morelli,   Cronara,  ]>.    li)3. —  Marco  Fos»cari,  p.  \G6.     Deliz.  EruJ. 

.lacopo    Pitti,  Slor.,    J^ib.   i",   p.   25.  Tos.   tom<»  xxiii. — Platina,   Vite  dc' 

— Ammirato,    Lib.  xxiv^,   p.   115. —  Pontifiri,  p.  4b'8. — Philip  de  Cominos 

Bruto,  Stor.  Fior.,  Lib.  vi",  p.  181.  cap.  v.,  p.  361. — Confessione  di  liiov. 

—  M;urc])iavelli,    Lib.     viii. — Corio,  Buttista  da  Montesecco. 
StoriaMil.,  Parte  vi%foHo  4-2ft.— C;\us- 
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arried  away  by  his  eagerness  for  the  ruin  of  Mediciaii 
lower  cared  little  about  the  means  provided  they  were  success 
il,  and  that  he  were  not  personally  implicated  in  the  murder. 
le  was  much  too  clear-sighted  and  able  a  politician  not  to 
lave  perceived  and  felt  the  whole  form  and  pressure  of  the 
lot ;  and  he  declares  himself  emphatically  against  bloodshed 
rhile  he  orders  a  general  movement  of  troops  to  support  the 
onspirators !  And  even  when  the  deed  is  done  his  rage  breaks 
[>rtb  against  the  sufferers,  not  against  the  perpetrators  of  this 
irime.  Nevertheless  such  acts  were  too  common  in  tiiose 
lold  unscrupulous  times  to  be  much  blamed  or  considered  if 
uccessful;  a  hundred  such  murders  of  humbler  men  would 
lave  been  lightly  viewed ;  it  was  the  high  rank  of  the  victims 
ind  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  that  rendered  it  so  criminal 
n  the  eyes  of  Italy. 

It  does  not  appear  that  either  the  populace  or  tumultuous 
ritizens  in  all  this  agitation  put  any  one  to  death  themselves, 
mt  it  is  asserted  by  Ammirato  that  such  forbearance  would 
lever  have  been  shown  had  Lorenzo  not  shown  himself  at  a 
window  of  his  palace  and  conjured  them  to  refrain  from  violence 
ind  leave  retribution  to  the  magistrates  lest  both  innocent  and 
juDty  should  perish  together.  It  was  in  the  first  moments  of 
mguish  that  Lorenzo  sanctioned  this  summary  and  sweeping 
iestruction  of  citizens ;  but  some  time  afterwards  in  order  to 
icquire  the  reputation  of  clemency  he  is  said  to  have  restrained 
ihe  bloody  career  of  the  magistracy,  alleging  that  too  much 
)unishment  would  bring  on  him  the  odium  of  having  violated 
:he  rights  of  humanity.  Many  were  consequently  absolved,  but 
t  was  still  difficult  to  stop  the  violence  of  persecution  althougli 
le  himself  set  the  following  noble  example.  Filippo  Valori 
>ne  of  Lorenzo  s  most  intimate  advisers  having  one  day  brought 
nto  his  presence  Averardo,  a  relation  of  his  arch-enemy  Fran- 
^sco  Salviati,  who  had  concealed  himself;  Lorenzo  not  only 
jave  him  his  life  but  to  wipe  off  all  memory  of  tVv^  vi^^«^  ^X!k.\ 
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eoiifini'e  liiiu  of  Ids  safety  ftctunlly  bestowed  liis  o 
Liicretia  du'  iiortici  in  marriiigo  ou  Averartlo's  oephev 
Salviati ;  mid  tiiia  clemeiicj-  vaa  not  ill-beslowed  *. 

When  tumult  and  penecution  liad  somewhat  aliated  Giidt- 
ano's  oliscquics  were  celeliraUd  with  solemn  grandeur  b;  lit 
wliule  Florentine  peoplo  who  from  various  motives  were  e^« 
In  testify  their  respect  foi'  bin  memory;  but  the  [lre^-uliIl( 
)>entiiuent  wiis  that  of  deep  sorrow,  not  only  from  tlie  place,  the 
time,  ntid  tlic  alrocioua  mauuer  of  liis  death ;  bnt  because  be 
was  of  a  niihler  (spirit  and  gentlernature  than  Lorenzo  and  moR 
•jenenJty  beloved.  Giuliano  left  one  natural  son  bom  as  vtt 
jjeucndly  beiioved  after  bin  death  and  well  known  as  Pope 
I'lenieut  VII.  under  whose  stormy  pontifii'ate  great  eban^ 
afterwards  iiiolt  idiice  in  Christendom +, 

Thus  Ihiislicd  the  famous  conspiracy  of  the  Paz/i.  Tbti 
>)f  t'ula  nnd  hi^  unfcjrliumte  coinpanions  at  Milmi  though  ii 
begnu  more  penerously  ended  as  unsuccessfully  ;  tliey  were 
lioth  bloody  :  the  liLst  removed  an  acknowledged  tyrtuil  atsinfd 
by  the  darkest  and  most  disgusting  crimes;  a  tynuit  seawd 
above  all  law  and  aimed  with  more  than  its  most  fonrful  poweiv 
The  tymut  fi'll,  but  tymiuiy  I'untinued,  and  uo  g^xnl  came;  in 
iL  [teiiple  sii  long  aeciutomcd  t^  Kcn'itude  no  popular  symimtht 
witli  the.  geiieroas  though  mistakeu  spirit  of  the  c<mspiralor 
cXLSleil !  A  despot  waa  removed,  but  liberty  kept  aloof! 
.\  child  succeeded  and  the  couutry  suHered  all  the  evils  i^ 
a  minority;  niLSCrupuIous  kinsmen  assumed  unlawful  power: 
nay,  one  of  them  even  seized  on  the  throne  itself;  forpi^ 
flmis,  ruin,  and  subjugatiiui,  desoliited  the  state  of  Milan  »! 
ultinuitely  ruined  Italy.  'I'lie  Florentine  conspimey  n.w  ibt 
work  of  afai^tion;  ajeiilous.  ambitious,  iusulted.  iiyured  i  f^r- 
haps  deeply  inj)uvd  fitetion  ;  it  was  more  than  this ;  it  ms  t  i 
eoniliination  of  foreign  powers  to  subjeel  an  indepeudent  Ojlu.  I 
all  tire  fjreat  aci'essimea  foi:  successful  eonspiraey  were  brought    I 
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bear  npon  it,  and  yet  it  fiEuled :  because  ill-timed  and  adverse 
tlie  common  feeling  of  the  coimtry.  Nor  was  there  for  this 
3  excuse  of  an  odioos,  personal,  and  individual  tyranny  as 
Milan«  The  despotism  of  the  Medici  clothed  itself  at  least 
the  garb  of  law ;  their  crying  sin  was  ambition ;  in  all  else 
ey  were  simple  citizens ;  and  even  in  that  they  only  differed 
vox  others  by  superior  talent  and  success.  They  were,  from 
latever  cause,  beloved  by  a  great  mass  of  the  community ; 
Bt  ability  seemed  to  be  inherent  in  the  race ;  and  public  power 
d  been  so  long  in  their  family  that  the  lordship  of  Florence 
IS  almost  considered  as  hereditary.  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano 
5re  therefore  less  to  blame  than  Piero  and  Cosimo  for  using 
e  means  they  did  to  secure  their  authority ;  and  of  these  last 
e  former  was  less  culpable  than  the  latter.  Their  govem- 
ent  was  nearly  absolute,  and  yet  that  of  a  iiaction ;  wherefore 
was  naturally  prone  to  misrule :  uncontrolled  power  is  almost 
ways  fruitful  of  iiyury;  but  there  was  necessarily  a  great 
oportion  of  the  people  absolutely  free  from  its  influence  and 
hers  who  scarcely  felt  it ;  the  circle  of  political  action  there- 
re  must  have  been  comparatively  narrow :  the  gr^t,  the  am- 
tious,  the  intriguing;  the  bold  and  honest  patriot;  all  felt 
ther  the  golden  sceptre  or  the  iron  rod;  but  the  universal 
dignation  against  those  in  any  way  mixed  up  with  the  con- 
piracy,  (even  allowing  for  the  promptness  of  human  nature  to 
rike  at  the  unsuccessful)  proved  that  Lorenzo's  government 
IS  at  least  in  some  sort  of  harmony  with  the  feeling  and 
ntiments  of  Florence,  while  all  foreign  powers  considered 
m  as  a  legitimate  and  hereditary  potentate. 
Like  the  giant  Antffius,  Lorenzo  rose  the  stronger  for  his 
11 ;  his  most  powerful  enemies  were  annihilated ;  his  friends 
>re  up  and  flushed  with  victory ;  and  even  amongst  the  neu- 
eds  a  strong  sympathy  had  been  awakened  for  his  misfor- 
nes.  Giidiano's  death  too,  notwithstanding  their  fraternal 
fection,  had  relieved  him  from  a  somewhat  lro\i\AQ&om<^  «xA 
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more  scrupulous  colleague,  who  with  talents  little  if  at  »11 » 
feriur,  hfA  already  begun  to  dilt'er  witli  him  in  political  feeliif 
T.arenzo  irns  now  alone  in  tbe  full  vigour  of  youth  and  all  tk 
innate  «infideiice  of  talent ;  a  rich  and  [Kiwerful  nation  ttb 
feet,  and  Italy  for  his  field  of  action !  yet  his  positioa  was  mon 
splendid  than  enviable  ;  for  a  league  between  the  pope,  the  km) 
of  Naples,  and  Siena  against  Florence,  was  immediat^K  put 
lished  and  a  personal  war  against  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  dedani 
as  the  unly  means  of  rectifying  the  failure  of  unsnccessbl 
rrinie.  Every  escommunication  and  malediction  under  besnt 
was  tliunilered  against  that  city  and  its  chief  and  an  interdici 
was  til  real  oiied  unless  be  anil  all  others  concerned  in  the  JmOi 
of  Siilvirtti  and  the  two  priests  were  not  delivered  u|)  witliin  » 
spei-iiied  jierind. 

The  hiiiiging  of  nji  archbishop  evnu  m  our  nmi  age  and 
i-ounln-.  and  nccordiug  to  tbe  fonns  iif  law,  would  perbaps  1* 
considered  rather  a  strong  act  of  government ;  but  in  tli.'>*e 
limes  when  tlie  most  Imniblc  priest  was  amenable  to  the  ecflr 
sinstJCHl  courts  alone  this  whs  much  too  audai;ious  a  rriiuc 
against  chumli  privilege  to  escape  ita  bitterest  censure.  In  ibf 
opinion  of  Sixtus  IV.  a  poj*  had  the  light  of  extirpation 
tyranis,  of  striking  down  tbe  wicked  and  exalting  tlie  gixJ. 
all  wbici]  his  duty  compelled  biin  to  do  whenever  ocisiion 
retinired  it ;  but  ho  lliciugbt  it  by  no  means  followed  ilwt 
secular  princes  were  to  imprison  canlinals ;  airaiigle  an'b- 
bisliojis ;  hang,  draw,  and  quarter  cunseirated  prieAt^ ;  anil 
sweep  guilty  nikd  innocent  away  in  one  promLsetioDS  ruui ' 
These  things  he  tliought  were  never  lawful.  It  is  true  thai 
the  young  oanlinal  lUmo  was  soon  after  liberated;  but  dii* 
did  not  render  tlie  [loutiff  mure  placable;  all  the  nurendo.- 
pnijierty  both  at  Rome  and  Xnplcs  was  seized,  and  Al]ibtni« 
IJuke  of  Calabria  prepared  to  cany  death  and  desolation  intc 
Tuscany  where  Tolenlino  and  Lorenzo  di  Cnstello  were  alreaih' 
iiH-aitiiig  witli  aU  llieit  tut*;cs  W  \\\t  t^iK&t  v.^  'ii*  co-osiiftTitv. 
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Florence  vas  quite  unprepEired  for  hostilities  and  could  get 
DO  afisistance  from  Vecice  nbicli  protested  against  espousing 
the  cause  of  any  private  citizen,  but  only  that  of  the  republic  ; 
for  the  pope  hod  made  an  artful  distinction  in  his  manifesto 
between  the  Florentine  people  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and 
thus  all  treaties  were  annulled.  By  the  intrigues  of  Naples 
Genoa  had  revolted  from  Milan,  under  the  dominion  of  which 
however  it  had  been  again  reduced,  and  the  disturbances  of  this 
last  state  from  the  ambition  of  the  young  duke's  uncles  rendered 
the  Docheaa  Bona  powerless  as  regarded  Florence  *.  On  the 
first  of  June  a  bull  of  excommunication  was  published  whicli 
doomed  the  whole  Florentine  people  to  perdition  unless  Lo- 
renzo, tbe  gonfalonier,  the  priors  and  the  "  Otto  di  Balia  "  with 
alltheir  assistants  were  delivered  over  to  the  ecclesiasttcitl  courts 
to  suffer  for  tbe  enormilj  of  their  recent  crimes  ;  a  second  ana- 
thema was  thundered  against  them  in  July  when  Cardinal  liiario 
had  returned  safe  to  Rome,  which  interdicted  all  communica- 
tion with  the  &ithful,  dissolved  their  existing  alliances,  forbid 
new  ones,  and  prohibited  any  condottiere  to  enter  their  service. 

The  Florentines  who  had  generously  and  unanimously  made 
Lorenzo's  cause  their  own,  replied  with  some  dignity  to  tbe 
pontiff's  violence.  "  You  say,"  replied  they,  "  that  our  lil>erty 
■■  is  dear  to  you,  that  Lorenzo  is  a  tyrant,  and  you  command 
"  us  to  expel  him  :  but  how  are  we  freemen  if  thus  compelled 
"  to  obey  your  commands  ?  You  call  him  tyrant :  the  majority 
"  of  Florentines  call  him  their  defender;  nor  has  he  a  supe- 
"  rior  amongst  ua  in  religion  and  true  piety."  After  touching 
on  the  various  incidents  of  the  conspiracy,  and  tlieir  careful 
preservation  of  young  Kiario's  life  ;  and  asking  if  these  arc  the 
causes  of  his  anger?  they  finish  by  reminding  the  pope  who  ho 
was  and  what  was  his  true  office,  and  then  lioldly  declare  tbni 
the  republic  would  figbt  manfully  for  religion,  Lorenzo,  anil 
for  liberty  !     The  mterdict  after  having  been  declared  unjust 
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by  the  most  learned  doctors  of  Florence  and  Pisa  wis  out 
aside  unheeded,  every  religious  function  proceeded  as  usod 
and  a  synod  of  the  Florentine  clergy  which  was  held  in  tke 
cathedral  to  answer  the  pontiif  on  the  twenty-third  of  Jolj 
1 178  under  the  auspices  of  Gentile  d'  Urbino  Bishop  d 
Arezzo,  proved  iUelf  fully  a  match  for  his  holiness  in  violflia 
of  language  and  unmeasured  vituperation  *.  The  Florentinei 
appealed  to  a  general  council ;  tliey  published  the  Confesska 
of  ^lontesecco,  in  order  to  prove  the  pontiffs  acquiescence  in 
the  plot,  and  sent  it  with  their  appeal  to  the  emperor  die 
king  of  Fmnce  and  other  Cliristian  powers,  while  they  showed 
their  anxiety  for  Lorenzo's  pei*sonal  safety  l)y  voting  him  a 
body-guard  of  twelve  Florentine  citizens  f. 

The  principal  Christian  pot+^ntates  at  once  espoused  the 
cause  of  Florence  and  Lorenzo,  whom  they  considered  as  its 
lawful  sovereign  :  and  as  far  as  strong  diplomatic  c-\pc»stula- 
tions  availed  were  strenuous  in  their  efforts  to  restow  trau- 
(juillity.  Louis  XI.  sent  Philip  de  Coniines  to  sti'engthen 
thoni  with  the  name  of  France,  and  he  was  of  some  service, 
but  the  absence  uf  military  support  lessened  his  influence  with 
tlie  p<intilT;.  Ambassadors  from  the  Emperor  Fre»lerick  111. 
and  the  King  of  llungaiy  arrived  at  tlie  same  period  on  their 
way  to  Home,  and  by  their  advice  the  republic  also  sent  au 
embassy  to  aid  in  the*-onclusion  (»f  a  peace,  but  with  so  little 
vWeci  that  their  ambitssador  narrowly  escaped  im])risonment  in 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angolo.  On  the  10th  of  June  a  Italia  of  war 
was  created,  consisting  of  Lorenzo,  Tommaso  Soderiui,  Guic- 


*  Marrliirtvclli,  Lib.  viii. — Bnito,  Lib.  Stanislao  Gattcsrbi   the  tran»Iator  of 

vii.,  p.  283, 2155. — Rosroc,  App.  xxvii.  Druto  still  donbU  it.     (Vide  Stma 

— M.iccbiavclli,  Lib.  viii.,  ^c\    If  the  Fiurcntimt^  Lib.  vii.,  p.  28*2,  note  A.) 

notice  of  this  synod  l»y  Mucchiavelliand  +  Sisuioudi,  toI.  viii.,  p.  74. — Amoii- 

more  csi)ccially  by  Linii  (AfUlchlta  nitji,  Lib.  xxiv.,  p.  l'2li. 

lU  FireiKc,   l*nfaro,  p.  1,'}.5)  waiitc<l  X  .\minirato.    Lib.  xxiv.,  p.  12U.— 

any  c«»ntiruiation  it  is  supplied  by  l*ijj-  Mom.  de  Pliil.  de  Coniinc%   Lib.  \i., 

notti  (tSforia  di  To^cuno^  \j\\>.  \\.,  ctL^.  n. 
cup.    xiv.,    p.   203,    note).     T\\o\\vlV 
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ciardiui,  Gianfiglazzi,  Minerbetti,  Buongirolami,  Lioni,  Sema- 
tori,  Antonio  di  Dino  and  Niccolo  Fediui,  all  tborough  partisans 
of  the  Medici,  who  exerted  themselves  in  making  every  military 
and  diplomatic  prepurstion  that  the  sudden  nature  of  the  emer- 
geiu^  vonid  admit :  Pier  Filippo  Pandolfini  was  despatched  to 
Venice,  Girolamo  Morelli  to  Milan  to  engage  those  states  ;  and 
were  successful  in  everything  but  military  aid.  Frontier  towns 
were  strengthened  ;  agents  despatched  into  Lombardy  with  un- 
limited credit  to  engage  troops  and  generals ;  and  ere  lung 
Niccolo  Orsino,  Count  of  Pitigliano,  Ridolfo  Gouzaga,  brother 
of  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  and  his  two  sons ;  besides  other 
condottieri  became  Florentine  soldiers.  The  two  Morchesi 
Malespini  were  ordered  to  guard  the  Genoese  border;  Francesco 
Soderini  finally  succeeded  in  attaching  Venice  to  the  Ict^ue 
and  under  Goleotto  Pico  Lord  of  Mirandola  a  body  of  auxiliaries 
besides  some  Milanese  detachments  and  the  FLoreutine  levies 
as  they  joined  ;  were  marched  against  the  Dukes  of  Calabria 
and  Urbino,  Costanzo  Sforza  of  Pesaro,  and  Roberto  Mala- 
testa  of  Bimini ;  all  under  the  guidance  of  the  Florentine  eom- 
missaiy  Jacopo  Guicciardini,  The  Florentines  far  inferior  in 
nnmbeTB  to  the  enemy,  and  not  knowing  on  which  side  to  eX' 
|)ect  an  attack  concentrated  most  of  tbeir  forces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Poggibonzi  then  called  Poggio  luiperiale;  but 
bere  the  number  and  variety  of  troops  and  independent  con- 
dottieri destroyed  all  general  subordination  to  the  Florentine 
commissary,  and  the  chief  command  wn  offered  to  Hercules 
Dake  of  Ferrara.  This  was  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Venice, 
because  little  vigour  could  be  expected  from  this  general's  exer- 
tions against  his  own  brother-in-law  Alphonso  Duke  of  Calabria ; 
nor  was  it  until  the  end  of  August  that  the  agreement  after 
great  difficulty  was  completed*. 

Hostilities  had  begun  early  in.Tuly;  the  Florentine  territory 

*  AmmiraW,  Lib.  xiiv,,  p.  126.— Simiondi,  yol.  ii«.,v.  ^1- 
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had  been  ravaged  mth  the  usual  barbarilies ;  Badda,  Rendul 
imd  Castelliiia  had  lieen  invcstcil  aud  taken,  though  aa  Philipl 
d^  Cumiues  tells  us  much  less  fikilMly  and  ntpidljr  thantbcl 
t'j-cnch  would    have    done,    but    in  the  managemeiit    of  u 
army,  its  commissariat,  discipline,  and  90  forth,   he  ukuff- 
ledges  that  the  Italians  were  superior  *.    The  Duke  of  Femn 
.linned  the  armj  towards  ihe  middle  of  September,  but  not  jd 
116  general,  and  without  any  henttit  to  the  I'lorentJues :  the 
delivery  of  the  truncheon  of  command  was  deferred  hy  the  utn- 
logers  until  tlie  twenty-seventh  of  September  at  a  certain  hour 
and  minute  which  did  not  howrercr  prove  fortunate ;   he  me 
either  faithless  or  devoid  of  military  talent  and  let  the  enemr 
lake  t'acfhiimn and  liesiegeMonte  San  Sovinowhioh commanded 
till'  entmnc^e  to  the  plains  of  Arez/o  aud  Cortona.  the  Val-di- 
Oiiaiw  and  the  vales  of  Amhra  and  upper  Amo.  and  all  this  whilr 
lie  was  willing  for  the  lucky  moment  of  comnmnd  f .    His  whole 
condni-t  aftenviirils  was  either  vacilhiting  or  treacherous :  lie  jw 
ill  continmil  disputes  with  liis  officers  and  the  Florentiue  (mdi- 
misHary;  he  kept  alnof  from  the  enemy ;  he  granted  them  id 
advantageous  tnicc  and  even  allowed  them  to  coatinue  thi^ 
siege  of  San  Sovino  during  tlie  eight  da3's  that  it  lasted,  thus 
cxjiibiting  every  sign  of  imbecility  or  downright  treachery.    Hf   | 
ri'fused  iJtogeilicr  to  light  although  he  hod  niiiety-four  squad-    i 
rons  iind  the  Dnkc  of  Urbhio  a  hundred  and  nine,  as  they  (h?n 
l)e^jii  to  eount  their  cavalrj",  of  about  sevcniy-five  men  each 
Son  Sovino  surrendered  on  the  eightli  of  Novemlwr  and  il= 
rapture  insuring  good  winter  (juarters  in  the   neighboivbo^d-    I 
the  jtnym]  onny  retired  for  that  season  to  a  i>osition  betwwu 
IToiaiio,  Lucignauo,  and  Aiiinolmiga  on  the  Soncse  frontier     I 
The  r)ulie  of  I'errani  ciuartered  his  troops  between  I.'Olmo  Miil 
I'ulirciano  behind  (he  tliiniut  and  thun  finished  liis  disgrareful 
rourse  of  landact ;. 

•  Pl.il.  .Ic  C«iumti',l.rti.  v\,,nv.i.        \  (.m«,w.w,Uli.  ixiv.,  p.  128.         \ 
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Florence  was  in  considerable  agitation,  for  while  thus  be- 
leagured  in  the  south,  the  King  of  Naples  raised  another 
enemy  against  her  in  the  west  in  the  person  of  Bobert  of  San 
Severiuo  a  Milanese  exile  who  had  been  instrumental  in  the 
rerolt  of  Genoa,  but  was  expelled  in  consequence  of  the 
Dtichess  Bona  of  Milan's  timely  and  politic  reconciliation  with 
that  republic  *.  Ferdinand  had  also  tried  to  eicite  Pistoia  to 
revolt,  and  great  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  Lucch 
white  Pisa  was  threatened  up  to  the  very  ramparts  after  all  her 
territory  had  been  overrun  by  the  enemy  +.  To  watch  the  con- 
duct and  confirm  die  friendship  of  Lucca,  Fiero  di  Gino  di  Neri 
Capponi  was  kept  almost  constantly  in  that  city  with  orders  to 
comply  with  every  wish  of  the  citizens,  while  great  aniiety 
was  suffered  and  measures  taken  for  the  safety  of  three  large 
galeases  worth  300,000  florins  that  were  daily  expected  in 
port,  and  the  loss  of  which  would  have  a  material  induencc  on 
the  war. 

The  same  ten  were  reestablished  as  a  Balia  for  another  six 
months  and  Tommaso  Soderiui,  though  now  old  and  infimi. 
was  despatched  to  arrange  a  plan  fur  the  next  campaign  with  the 
Venetians.  The  memorable  year  1478  finished  in  these  and 
other  preparations  ;  early  in  the  summer  of  that  year  Donate 
Acciaioli  a  roan  of  great  talent  and  learning  had  been  in- 
trusted with  the  conduct  of  an  embassy  to  France  but  died  at 
Milan  on  his  way  and  Guidantonio  Vespucci  was  charged  with 
the  mission  in  his  place,  this  was  answered  by  six 
French  ambassadors  who  mode  their  public  entry  into 
Florence  on  the  tenth  of  January  1479,  with  orders  to  pro- 
claim the  king  of  France's  adhesion  to  Florence  unless  tlie 
pope  ceased  from  war :  thus  instructed  they  departed  for  Rome 
followed  by  on  imperial  embassy  to  support  their  efibrts  for 
restoring  the  peace  of  Italy ;. 
*  Brato,  Lib.  viL,  p.  393. 
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The  war  did  not  entirely  cease  even  diiriiig  tlie  depdi  of 
winter:  San  Severino  assembled  a  large  body  of  troope  at 
Chiaveri,  entered  Lunigiana,  cioBsed  the  Magra,  and  vm  se- 
verely repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Ssrzana  by  the  garrison  under 
Bongianni  Gianfiglazzi :  about  the  same  time  the  neighbonr 
ing  Swiss  stirred  up  by  Ferdinand  poured  down  &oni  theii 
mountains  on  BelUnzona  but  were  driven  back  by  reenibiw- 
ments  firom  Milan,  and  would  have  been  completely  routed  if  a 
panic  fear,  occasioned  by  a  runaway  mule,  had  ntd  thrown 
the  ducal  army  into  confiision  of  which  the  retreatii^  Swiss 
instantly  availed  themselves  and  gained  a  victory  *. 

Tliis  wns  not  the  only  or  the  greatest  misfortune  that  hap- 
pened to  Milan ;  the  quarrels  of  the  reigning  family  produced 
more  and  deeper  woe  than  all  her  other  enemies.  Francesco 
Sforza  left  sk  legitimate  sons  of  whom  Sforza  Duke  of  Bart  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  Lodovico  sumamed  "  II  More "' 
were  in  consequcnoe  of  a  family  dispute  exiled  to  France, 
whence  they  returned  to  Milan  at  Galcozzo's  death.  They 
were  not  long  in  quarrelling  with  the  Duehesa  Bona  of 
Savoy  and  her  ministers,  the  cliief  of  whom  was  Cecco  Simon- 
etla  formerly  Francesco  Sforza's  sccretarj'.  These  difTerences 
were  uliemately  made  up  and  renewed,  until  the  regency 
tired  of  the  contest  exiled  Sforza  to  his  duchy  of  Bari,  Lodovico 
to  Pisa,  Ascanio  to  Perugia,  and  OtMviano  a  youth  of  eighteen 
was  drewiod  while  attempting  to  cross  the  Adda  in  his  flight 
from  Milan  ;  Filippo  being  the  only  one  who  gave  no  cause  of 
otfence.  Al>out  this  period  Lodovico  broke  his  boundaries  and 
went  to  Lucca,  and  the  duke  of  Bari  at  the  same  moment  ap- 
peiired  at  Piombino  witli  considerable  treasure ;  both  movements 
giving  great  alann  at  Florence;  nor  was  tiiis  lessened  when 
certain  conditions  of  pence  were  offered  by  the  still  incensed 
[Hjnliff  whicli  wero  too  haughty  and  intolerable  to  be  listened  to. 
i.in  tlie  contrarj-,  in  conjunction  with  their  allies  an  appeal  to  a 

•  Corio,  Slot.  ■M\\am«,VMV<=  «.,\-A,  fl^. 
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general  council  was  intimaled  and  a  resolution  taken  to  follow 
up  the  war  witli  the  utmost  vigour  as  the  onl;  means  of  securing 
BQ  honourable  peace.  The  Venetians  were  especiallj  requeBted 
to  send  Count  Charles  of  Montone  and  Diefebo  d'  Auguillani 
as  commanders  into  Tuscany;  the  former  being  a  natural  enemy 
of  the  pope  in  consequence  of  his  hereditary  claims  on  Perugia 
aa  heir  to  Braocio  di  Montone,  and  the  Utter  a  personal  enemy  of 
Ferdinand,  it  was  therefore  expected  that  they  would  both  enter 
most  heartily  into  the  cause  of  Florence.  Venice  bavmg  just 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Constantinople  was  enabled  to  comply : 
France  promised  to  treat  all  the  Genoese  merchants  in  Lyou 
as  enemies ;  and  even  Lucca,  which  had  hitherlo  more  than 
leaned  towards  the  p^al  confederacy,  now  began  to  change. 
Roberto  Malatesta  also  as  well  as  Costanzo  Sforza  lord  of 
Pesaro,  who  had  previously  been  enemies,  were  engaged  by 
Florence  along  with  Antonello  da  Forli  and  many  other  great 
and  leading  condottieri,  and  notwithstanding  that  Lodovicu 
Sforza  and  the  duke  of  Milan's  other  uncles  had  joined  San 
Severino  in  Lun^iana,  where  they  were  besieging  the  ^larquis 
of  Malespina  at  Panzano,  that  government  promised  to  send 
the  Marquis  of  Mantua  himself  to  the  assistance  of  Florence. 
and  be  in  fact  joined  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  in  May.  Luuigiana 
now  became  the  principal  seat  of  war  untO  these  princes  drove 
San  Severino  across  the  Magra. 

Two  armies  besides  that  of  Lunigiana  were  formed  in  June, 
one  ^Poggiolmperialetoact  on  the  defensive  under  the  Duke 
and  Marquis ;  the  other  to  make  an  active  war  on  the  side  of 
Perugia ;  and  this  was  to  be  commanded  in  chief  by  Carlo  da 
Montone  with  Roberto  of  Rimini  and  other  leaden  of  Romagna ; 
but  Carlo  fell  sick  and  died  in  June  at  Cortona :  Malatesta  bul- 
oeeded  him  and  vigorously  pursuing  the  war  defeated  the  enemy 
under  Matteo  da  Capua  and  the  Prefect  of  Rome  in  a  pitibed 
battle  at  a  place  called  Montesperello  by  the  lake  of  Thraaemene 
on  the  seventeenth  of  August  1470.  MeauwUVe  TiAVetui  %«».'^- 
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verino  and  Lodovico  Sforza  teaviag  Lunigiana  had  made  an 
irruption  into  the  Milanese  dominiDn :  this  brou^t  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara  from  Poggio  Imperiale  to  oppose  them,  leaving  his 
brother  Sigiamoud  iu  command  of  the  army  with  orders  to  join 
that  of  Perugia.  This  vaa  not  done,  but  by  Costanzo  Sfona's 
counsel  the  troops  from  Lunigiana,  having  no  enemy  in  front, 
were  brought  up  iustead,  white  a  detachment  from  the  papal 
army  which  had  moved  on  Poggio  was  despatched  under  Matteo 
di  Capua  into  Bomngna.  The  Duke  of  Fenara's  absence 
destroyed  all  subordination ;  Sigismond  of  Eate  and  Costanw 
Sforza  were  soon  iu  high  dispute  and  the  tatter  on  hearing  of 
Matteo  di  Capua'a  movement  finally  departed,  to  protect  his  own 
estates  in  iiomagna.  Profiting  by  all  this  tlie  enemy  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  Arbia  and  nioring  rapidly  forward  attacked  and 
earri^d  tlie  Florentine  camp  ut  I'oj^o  on  tho  seventh  of  Sep- 
tember :  Poggibouzi  waa  immmediately  invested,  the  countij' 
overrun  and  Certatdo  plundered ;  an  indecisive  battle  was 
afterwards  foitght  atGambassi.  and  Poggibonzi  surrendered  on 
tlie  twenty-fourth.  Colic  wos  next  attacked  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemy  ;  succouTf:  were  thrown  in  :  honours  and  rewards 
given  and  promised  to  the  people,  rcenforeements  on  both  sides 
rendered  tlie  struggle  obstinate,  until  after  smtoining  four 
■iespcmte  Mssautts  on  four  different  daj-s,  and  making  great 
havoc  amongst  tho  pa|)iittroops,Colle  with  all  its  defences  ruined, 
was  forced  to  capitulate  on  the  fourteenth  November  14"n. 
Meanwhile  Amoratto  and  .lacomazzo  Torelli^vith  Sauseverioo 
passed  into  liomagna  and  alarmed  all  tlie  allies  of  Florence  by 
threatening  Dologna,  Fuen/a,  Rimini  and  Pesaro  :  afterwards 
collecting  at  Imuk  they  scut  detachments  amongst  the  hills  as 
far  as  I'iren/uola  and  kept  all  that  frontier  in  apprehension. 

Jjodovico  Sfor/a  had  ere  this  made  his  peace  with  the 
Duchess  of  itlikn  nod  thus  gained  the  first  sure  step  to  his 
own  and  bis  country's  desti-ucliou;  tliia  intelligence  depressed 
the  i-'iorcnlines  who  cou\&  i^ovi  uo  \uyi^cv  defend  ou  Alilanesc 


aid,  and  even  the  Venetiaiis  had  suddenly  token  fright  about  a 
■war  which  had  just  broken  out  between  the  Turks  and  Hungary. 
Murmurs  began  in  Florence  but  were  aa  yet  suppressed  by  the 
retirement  of  the  Romagnian  army  to  Imola,  the  Duke  of 
Calabria  to  Siena,  and  Frederic  of  Urbino  to  Viterbo :  the 
Florentines  established  their  winter  quarters  about  Are/zo, 
the  Venetian  auxiliaries  round  Pisa,  and  the  Milanese  returned 
to  Lombard; ;  but  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November  through 
the  mediation  of  France  a  truce  was  offered  by  the  pope  and 
gladly  accepted  by  Florence  *. 

There  was  a  gloomy  prospect  without  the  walls,  sullen  dis- 
content within  and  murmurs  continually  increasing;  until  at 
last  Iiorenzo  was  roughly  (old  by  Girolamo  Morelti  one  of  the 
staunchest  of  his  party,  and  in  public  council  too,  that  Florence 
was  tired  of  war  and  would  not  suffer  interdict  and  excommuni- 
cation merely  to  uphold  the  Medici  so  that  it  behoved  him  at 
once  to  think  of  peace  f-  Fearing  to  try  the  patience  of  his 
fellow-citizens  too  severely  if  hostilities  were  to  continue  through 
the  coming  year,  Lorenzo  resolved  to  make  use  of  the  existing 
truce  BS  a  means  for  permanent  tranquillity.  After  having  by 
a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Neapolitan  admiral,  then  off 
the  Tuscan  coast,  secured  an  unmolested  passage  to  Naples ;  and 
after  having  with  equal  caution  obtained  a  safe-conduct  from 
both  pope  and  king,  (although  to  allow  the  latter  mure  credit 
for  magnanimity,  and  himself  the  appearanceof  greater  devotion 
to  his  country,  he  seemed  to  risk  his  own  safety)  he  assembled 
a  council  of  the  principal  citizens  on  the  fifth  of  December 
and  addressed  them  on  the  state  of  the  country  and  his  own 
intentions  I :  dissatia&ctioa  was  great  and  general ;  long  harassed 
by  all  the  evils  of  war  the  citizens  hailed  this  short  respite  of 
a  three  months'  truce  as  a  beam  of  sunshine  the  harbinger  of 
better  times,  so  that  when  Lorenzo  and  the  leading  chiefs 

•  Amminlo,  Lib.  iii*.,  p.  130-U3.  J  Ammirmlo,  Ub.  Btli.,B.  U3.— J*- 
t  J*oopo  Nudi,  Suirie  FlaraitiDe,  co|BpUti,BxQi,?^<ii.,'VA^,i'''iV'^^' 
Ub.i',p.l2. 
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talked  of  rcnevriog  the  «nr  they  were  badly  received  «ai  m- 
vcrsall;  iroimed  on  by  the  coniDiaiiity.  Grierances  vereioodtt 
uomplnined  of  not  only  in  private  circles,  where  in  so  fiw 
a  (rommunity  no  tongue  was  ever  much  restnuned  or  UaM 

chastisement;  but  also  in  the  public  councils,  and  moreoTO' 
directed  poiiit«dly  against  the  Seij^oiy  and  Lorenzo  de'  Uedid 
evrn  to  their  very  faces.  The  citizens,  it  was  assarted,  wen 
ilmiued  to  their  last  penny  and  the  public  treasure  no  1» 
(exhausted  without  any  proportionate  advantage,  but  on  the 
<H)nlrary  a  scries  of  unmodified  disasters ;  and  more  than  tliii. 
by  the  timidity,  or  cowardice,  or  more  properly  the  knaveij 
nud  avarice  of  condottieri  whose  interest  was  to  mfiinf'" 
themselves  at  their  employers'  expense ;  not  only  many  towna 
liad  been  lost  to  the  republic  but  some  of  its  best  fiiends  dis- 
tjasted  ;  so  that  it  becaiiio  difficult  to  say  whether  the  city  hai 
suffered  most  from  scorn,  injury,  or  ignominy.  Ferocious  in 
camp,  cowardly  in  the  field  ;  more  eager  for  plunder  tlum  gloij 
or  victory,  and  more  rapHciuus  in  dividing  the  spoil  than  nitre- 
pid  in  gaining  it,  the  soldiers  were  a  scourge  to  the  comitiy 
tliat  employed  them.  The  commanders  were  weak,  indulgenl 
lo  the  >-ices  of  their  men,  and  consequently  unable  to  mainlaiii 
rheir  own  position  or  tlie  discipline  of  war  omongnt  these  insD- 
lent  and  atidaiious  followers:  vain  of  their  pompous  titles, 
sordid,  ilUleral,  they  differed  in  nothing  but  rank  and  ancestiy 
from  the  \'ulgar  crowd  of  their  soldiers  ;  and  the  result  of  the 
war  exhibited  the  little  skill  experieni'e  or  military  virtue  they 
possessed.  Tliey  allowed  their  troops,  goi^ed  aa  they  were 
with  plunder,  to  break  into  ruffianly  brawls  amongst  them- 
selves, with  unfolded  Iwnnera  and  almost  in  military  order : 
and  when  it  became  necessurv  to  face  the  common  enemy  tier 
dared  not  stand  his  attack,  but  sliamefully  throwing  dovn 
their  weapons  not  only  abandoned  their  ill-gotten  plunder  bat 
even  their  ownpiopei  Uijgage  tw  his  mercy.  With  such  trooj* 
so  DDinaged  war  became  a*  io-n^ctcroa  u»  **»ii4,  »iA  ^(Stfe    J 
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indispensable,  both  for  commercial  enterpma  and  public 
good. 

All  this  was  heard  with  nneasiness  by  Lorenzo  who  in  a 
short  address,  after  thanking  his  fellow-cidzens  for  their  sym- 
pathy and  si^port,  and  the  guard  that  by  their  favour  attended 
his  peraon,  reminded  them  of  the  pontiff's  declaration  that  the 
war  was  waged  solely  agunst  him  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and 
that  therefore  he  was  boundiif  possible  to  put  an  end  to  it ; 
that  it  became  neceasary  to  seek  the  favour  and  friendsbip  of 
SiztuB  or  Ferdinand  and  that  the  latter  who  had  no  cause  of 
personal  hatred  was  the  more  eli^ble  :  he  therefore  announced 
bis  determination  to  proceed  at  once  to  Naples  and  putting 
himself  in  the  power  of  their  enemies  either  bring  back  peace 
and  salvation  to  his  country  or  remain  and  suffer  for  her  sake  '>'. 

Lorenzo's  proceeding  appeared  patriotic,  bold,  and  dangerous ; 
and  it  partook  in  some  measure,  if  the  faithless  character  of 
that  a^  be  considered,  of  all  these  qualities,  but  not  to  the 
extent  exhibited.  The  late  of  Jacomo  Piccinino  whom  Ferdi- 
nand bad  put  to  death  a  short  time  before  in  despite  of  all 
safeguards,  was  in  everybody's  mind,  and  Lorenzo's  romantic 
courage  was  in  consequence  landed  to  tbe  skies ;  but  Piccisino 
was  a  simple  condottiere,  Lorenzo  a  powerful  ruler ;  the  former 
left  none  to  revenge  him,  none  that  bis  murderer  feared ;  but 
die  latter  would  leave  a  powerful  and  indignant  nation  to 
punish  his  betrayer  and  vindicate  the  eacred  character  of  am- 
bassador with  which  it  bad  invested  him,  Lorenzo  therefore 
ran  but  little  risk,  and  this  little  be  took  care  to  diminish 
by  his  secret  intell^nce  with  the  enemy,  whose  counsel  and 
invitation,  backed  by  llie  Duke  of  Ferrara,  would  appear  to 
have  previously  made  him  determine  on  so  wise  and  politic 

■  Bnito,  Lib.  lii.,  pp.  319-SS. — Am-  ipaken  to  the  couocili  the  letlec  from 

minlD,  tdb.  xat,,  pp.  141-3.     Ttutii  8in  Hinlito  muld  hurdl;  bme  been 

the  lobrtsnce  oS  Ammiisto'i  venlon  of  wrilten  or  eren  neceiorj  ;  indeed  it 

LorcDU)*!  speech  whidh  pethipi  ndgbl  Monu  to  pcore  that  he  h^  not  pre- 

fatre  becD  iddrenHl  to  t.  meetiog  of  vioniij   eipliiued    \nmw:U,  V.  \aiL 

hii  immediile  6uod>,  6di  if  pablicl^  pubUdy. 
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ail  act;  this  the  following  letter  preserved  by  Malavolti  will 
go  far  to  prove,  independent  of  other  narratives.  It  is  dated 
from  l?lorence  the  sixth  of  December  1479,  and  addressed  to 
the  Dukes  of  Calabria  and  Urbino  in  these  words.  "  Mj  most 
*'  illustrious  lords.  I  am  at  this  moment  on  the  point  of 
*'  departure  for  Pisa  and  thence  to  Leghorn  according  to  the 
"  order  given,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  myself  to  the 
'*  feet  of  the  king's  majesty.  I  leave  things  here  in  good  order 
*'  and  in  a  way  that  I  hope  to  find  them  as  I  leave  them  ;  and 
'*  it  appears  to  me  to  be  my  duty  instantly  to  give  this  notice 
"  to  your  excellencies  under  whose  auspices  and  counsel  with 
*'  right  good- will  I  take  this  resolution.  1  have  accredited 
"  M.  Francesco  Gaddi,  and  to-morrow  he  quits  this  to  join 
**  your  excellencies  and  proceed  forward  according  to  your  ex- 
'*  cellencies'  opinion ;  because  he  has  a  free  commission  from 
*'  me  to  do  all  that  may  seem  good  to  your  illustrious  lordships; 
"  and  ho  has  no  other  instruction  from  nie  save  what  your 
*'  excellencies  may  give  him.  Your  lordships  liave  now  added 
*'  to  your  other  cares  also  that  of  my  affairs  which  I  have  freely 
*'  put  into  your  hands  on  account  of  the  great  confidence  that 
"  I  think  I  may  place  in  you,  which  is  certainly  such  as  now  reu- 
'*  ders  it  superfluous  for  me  to  recommend  my  business  because 
**  it  has  become  that  of  vour  excellencies,  to  whom  I  recom- 
"  mend  myself.        '*  From  your  excellencies'  servant, 

"Florence  vi  December  147D."  **  LoREN/O  OF  MeDTCIS."  * 

Tlie  way  being  thus  cleared  Lorenzo  departed  for  Pisa  after 
recommending  the  care  of  the  republic  to  Tommaso  Soderini 
then  gonfalonier  of  justice :  from  San  Miniato  he  wrote  a 
formal  letter  to  the  Seignory  with  his  reasons  for  thus  acting, 
and  they  in  return  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Orator  or 
Ambassador  of  the  Florentine  people  with  full  powers  to  do 

*  Bruto,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  329. — Macchia-     Lib.  iv.,  Parle  iii%  fol.  75-6. — Miira- 
vellit  Lib.  viii. — Sismondi,  vol.  viu.,     tori,  Annali,  Anno  1479. 
p.  123. — Orl.  Malavolii,  Ut.  dVH\«Tva, 
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cnight  deem  expedient  for  the  republic.      His  letter  to 
ignoiy  of  Florence  is  as  follows : 
udted  Seigniors.     If  I  have  not  otherwise  explained  to 
highnesses  the  reason  of  my  departure  it  has  not  been 

presumption  but  because  I  thought  that  in  the  existing 
)les  of  your  city,  deeds  and  not  words  are  most  required  : 
ems  to  me  that  that  city  desires  and  has  the  greatest 

of  peace ;  and  as  all  other  means  have  failed  it  seems 
r  to  place  myself  in  some  danger  than  allow  the  whole 
Dunity  to  remain  so.     Wherefore  I  have  resolved  with 

highnesses'  permission  to  repair  at  once  to  Naples; 
ise  I  being  the  person  who  am  principally  persecuted  by 
enemies,  I  may  perhaps  be  also  the  means,  by  delivering 
ilf  into  their  hands,  of  restoring  peace  to  your  common- 
ii.  I  consider  one  of  two  things  to  be  certain  :  that  is  ; 
r  the  king's  majesty  loves  this  city  as  he  has  declared 
is  some  have  believed,  rather  seeking  our  friendship  by 
IS  of  war  than  to  deprive  us  of  liberty :  or  verily  his 
sty  desires  the  ruin  of  our  republic.  If  his  disposition 
^ourable  there  is  no  better  way  of  proving  it  than  to 

myself  voluntarily  in  his  power ;  and  this  I  will  ven- 
to  say  is  the  only  method  of  obtaining  peace  on  honour- 
conditions.  And  if  on  the  contrary  his  majesty  wants 
prive  us  of  liberty,  I  then  think  it  will  be  well  to  ascer- 
t  quickly,  and  rather  with  injuiy  to  one  than  all ;  and  I 
rell  satisfied  to  be  that  one,  for  two  reasons.  The  first 
ise  I,  being  the  person  that  am  chiefly  persecuted  by 
nemies,  will  the  more  easily  be  able  to  test  the  king  s 
tion,  as  it  may  be  that  they  seek  nothing  further  than 
ddividual  ruin.  The  other  is  that  I  having  had  more 
or  and  consideration  in  the  city,  not  only  beyond  my 
bs  but  perhaps  more  than  any  other  citizen  of  our  own 
;  I  therefore  consider  myself  more  bound  than  all  the 
/o  act  for  my  country,  even  at  the  peril  of  m^  Vii^.  ^\\3cv 


'"'  ""  peoples  In 
'  lution,  which  if  it 
tations  I  shall  hav 
nliiJc  I  pre,srrve  i 

■  shall  complaia  the 
'  necessarily  must  b. 
'  they  will  have  me 

■  «re  aiming  gt  moj 
'  seems  certain  that 

liberty,  and  in  BDc; 
l>e  defended  as  our 
*  position  I  leave  yo 
'than  the  good  of  the 
'  that  which  ie  the  du 
country.  I  humbi 
F«wn  San  Miniato  i 
highnesges' good  and 


The  humble  conclue 
from  the  former  is  « 
*wilion  and  »»»;«..  .„ 
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K)  personal  dislike  to  Lorenzo ;  his  objects  were  purely  poll- 
kal ;  he  wished  to  extend  his  sway  over  Lombardy  and  Tus- 
■ny  and  Florence  was  an  obstacle :  Genoa  had  fallen  com- 
pletely under  his  influence  and  the  quarrels  of  Milan  gave  him 
lome  hold  of  Lombardy :  the  Duke  of  Calabria  was  endeavour- 
ng  to  establish  his  power  over  Siena  wherefore  he  felt  more 
lisposed  to  separate  from  Pope  Sixtus  whose  objects  were  dif- 
erent,  but  who  would  nevertheless  partake  of  all  the  good  for- 
xme  that  fell  to  the  house  of  Naples.  Sixtus  on  the  contrary 
ttill  nourished  a  deadly  hatred  towards  Lorenzo  and  the  Floren- 
ines,  both  for  the  injury  he  had  done  them  and  for  what  he  had 
ailed  in  doing ;  for  the  insults  he  had  received  ;  for  their  bold 
sxposition  of  his  conduct  to  the  world,  and  their  escape  from 
the  subjection  he  had  prepared :  he  therefore  would  listen  to 
lothing  but  absolute  humiliation ;  wherefore  it  became  neces- 
ttiry  that  Florence  and  Naples  should  treat  separately  and 
Ferdinand  calculated  that  a  peace  with  that  city  would  give 
lim  time  to  establish  his  influence  more  surely  in  Siena  while 
he  Florentines  would  be  sufficiently  occupied  by  their  own 
[actions  therefore  less  able  to  resist  him  when  occasion  arrived  *. 

A  treacherous  attack  and  the  final  capture  of  Sarzana  by 
:he  Fregosi  of  Genoa  during  the  truce,  alarmed  Florence  and 
x>gether  with  the  decapitation  of  Bernardo  Bandini,  who  had 
iirough  Lorenzo's  influence  been  delivered  up  by  the  sultan, 
inished  the  public  transactions  of  the  year  1479  f . 

Lorenzo  remained  full  three  months  at  Naples  attaching  all 
lie  leading  courtiers  to  him  by  bribes  under  the 
rentier  term  of  gifts,  and  gradually  gaining  over 
the  cautious  and  politic  Ferdinand  by  his  diplomatic  ability 
ind  the  charms  of  his  personal  qualities.  He  succeeded  in 
jonvincing  that  monarch  that  the  general  interests  of  Naples 
md  Florence  as  independent  Italian  states  were  too  much 
dike  for  either  to  benefit  by  war  at  that  moment :  he  informed 
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the  dungeon  of  VolUrra  were  to  be  released,  and  the  Buke  of 
Calabria  to  receive  a  specified  annual  salaiy  from  the  Flo- 
rentines in  the  character  of  condottiere  *. 

The  pope  and  Duke  of  Milan  became  parties  to  the  treaty, 
tbou^  the  former,  as  well  as  Venice,  was  indignant  at  the 
want  of  consideration  shown  to  him,  and  withdrew  to  coalesce 
with  that  republic  at  the  end  of  April :  these  things  alarmed 
Lorenzo  who  in  consequence  resolved  to  concentrate  and  G\ 
his  own  authority  more  firmly  in  Florence ;  his  power  and 
popularity  were  already  much  augmented  by  this  imposing 
stroke  of  political  sagacity,  not  only  at  home  but  throughout 
Italy;  its  secret  histoiy  was  not  thoroughly  known,  wherefore, 
wise  and  bold  and  successful  as  it  proved,  the  dai^er  and  self- 
devotion  were  exaggerated ;  nor  could  his  enemies  underrate 
it  because  they  had  moat  loudly  proclaimed  their  apprehen- 
sions for  his  safety.  The  circumstances  as  already  remarked 
were  somewhat  different  from  those  in  which  Piccinino's  death 
occurred  ;  yet  there  was  something  finely  romantic  and  mag- 
nanimous in  this  appearance  of  self-devotion  to  his  country ; 
in  unhesitatingly  placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  treacherous, 
crafty,  and  unscrupulous  monarch  who  had  just  been  conspiring 
against  his  life  by  open  force  and  secret  assassination. 

The  discontent  of  Sixtos  and  Venice  at  first  created  great  appre- 
hension in  Florence;  but  the  peace  continued  and  many  internal 
changes,  all  destructive  of  liberty,  were  begun  and  accomplished. 
"  On  the  twelfth  o^  April  1480,"  says  Giovanni  Cambi  (who 
fjom  this  period  becomes  the  historian  of  fais  own  times)  "  the 
citizens  then  governing  led  by  Lorenzo ;  who  was  so  great  that 
he  might  well  be  called  the  tyrant  of  Florence :  held  the  election 
purse  of  the  priors  in  their  hands  or  as  it  was  called  '  a  mono.' 
They  appointed  the  Accoppialori,  and  these  again  selected  any 
ooe  they  pleased  for  the  Seignoiy."  The  gonfalonier  was 
always  nominated  from  amongst  the  ruling  faction  and  the  rest 

•  AmmimtB,  Lib.  xvv.,  p.  U5. 
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of  Uie  Seignory  obeyed  liim ;  for  ia  the  cabinet  counnli, 
they  may  bo  culled,  the  gonfalonier  alone  represented  all  iba 
priora,  their  p-rosetioc  being  coDaiderate-ly  dispensed  with.  TIk 
governing  pany  also  nominated  the  "  Otto  di  Balia"  with  die 
cotK^urreoce  of  the  colleges  and  council  of  a  hundred  butpS 
only  a  certiua  number  of  select  names  to  llie  vote  whose  elct 
tion  wa»  secure,  because  all  those  eligible  to  be  or  who  htd  « 
as  gunfiilouicis  of  justice,  belonged  by  right  to  the  council  of  i 
hundred  and  formed  a.  solid  port}-.  Whenever  the  five  Acwy- 
piotori  had  to  uomiimU;  a  Seignory  two  candidates  were 
taiioously  proposed  for  the  gonial ouiership  wliile  those  for  if 
priurato  wore  unrestricted  in  number,  and  tliia  alwavs  secnrri 
two  and  perhnjw  more  vot^^n  in  t.lir>  conni'il  of  a  bondreJ.  Tr^ 
Ktruiigtheu  himself  still  further  Lorenzo  was  in  a  state  of  «■- 
Ktant  machination,  and  just  at  this  moment  ^itb  the  consent  of 
his  ]Nirty  created  a  board  of  tliirty  citizens  who  along  with  tbt 
Scignorj'  anil  Colleges  were  empowered  to  compose  a  Bsliiof 
two  hundred  and  ton  citizens  with  the  whole  authority  of  d» 
repuliliu  for  three  months,  and  to  establish  a  fresh  seiutinTii 
the  following  November. 

After  having  moulded  this  formidable  council  ici  their  (HI 
LoreiiKo's  party  caused  it  to  issue  written  orders  for  the  ili* 
l>ursemeut  of  a  large  amount  of  public  money  to  save  bis  er>^ 
at  Hruges  mid  otlier  places  as  already  meutiuucd,  and  tli» 
says  (riovauni  Camlii,  "the  poor  eoummnity  paid  (or  t^ 
tbiiij,' ;  lascause  the  ambitious  inemltcrs  of  the  llalia  cutii-edl* 
tlio  o\])ectatioii  of  becoming  scrutineers  in  tlic  forthcoiiu^ 
svnitiny.  (an  office  of  great  jiower  and  privilege)  carried  all  ii»t 
was  pmposeil  to  them.  Tliis  was  too  powerful  an  instnuo^ 
to  aliondon  soon  or  lightly,  and  the  scrutiny  appears  to  lu<*' 
lieen  pustponcd  by  successive  ailjoummente  for  four  ytan 
thua  was  tlie  eomuninity  undermined  and  cnrmptod  ilav  be  At}- 
the  citizens  gradually  abased,  and  a  whole  [leople  redurol  <' 
sen-ile  obedience  Viy  \lie  mwt  Wiic  oX  \iira  n-sw  ».M\\i\t.vius  laji  1 
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dlfish  craying,  if  the  name  of  ambition  that  ennobling  when 
oabused  passion,  may  be  applied  to  sordid  aspirations  undig- 
ified  bj  worth  honesty  or  independence  of  character. 

When  this  powerful  machinery  was  duly  arranged  and  set  in 
lotion  according  to  the  will  of  Lorenzo,  his  party  began  dis- 
nting  with  each  other  for  the  right  of  entrance  into  the  comicil 
f  thirty,  so  that  to  restore  tranquillity  forty  more  were  chosen  by 
be  two  hundred  and  ten  from  amongst  themselves  and  added 
3  that  body  the  whole  being  appointed  for  life,  half  of  them 
oveming  for  the  first  six  months,  and  the  rest  for  the  remain- 
er  of  the  year.  This  was  a  great  change ;  no  less  than  the 
bsolute  creation  of  a  senate  in  which  every  public  measure 
ras  to  originate  and  pass  before  it  went  down  to  the  council 
f  the  people,  to  the  municipal  council,  or  to  that  of  the  com- 
lunity ;  and  finally  to  the  new  council  of  a  hundred.  And 
1  order  to  hold  the  citizens  well  in  hand  by  means  of  their 
upidity  and  ambition,  a  decree  passed  which  rendered  all 
iiture  gonfaloniers  of  justice  who  were  not  already  members 
f  the  seventy,  eligible  to  that  dignity  in  right  of  their  office 
•y  a  vote  of  this  prepotent  body ;  and  this  expressly  to  insure 
he  subserviency  of  those  magistrates  *. 

In  this  council  which  was  to  supersede  the  odious  name  of 
^a  the  absolute  power  of  the  whole  commonwealth  was  con- 
entrated,  and  through  it  in  Lorenzo ;  nor  were  there  wanting 
aany  who  from  the  first  had  asserted  what  was  now  proved, 
hat  he  did  not  peril  life  and  liberty  for  the  public  good, 
>ut  merely  by  that  bold  and  somewhat  hazardous  stroke  of 
►olicy  to  recover  his  declining  credit  and  strengthen  his  per- 
onal  influence  over  the  Horentines.  This  they  declared 
rould  ere  long  be  made  manifest  when  he  would  be  seen  steal- 
hily  drawing  to  himself  the  mass  of  public  business  together 
nth  all  the  authority  of  the  laws  until  without  opposition  he 

Ammirato,  tab.  xxiv.,  p.   145. —    copo   Pitti,   Lib.   i**,  p.  25. — Jaoo^ 
Sio.  Cambi,  Istor.  Delizie  degli  Era-     Nardi,  Lib.i?,p.\^.— Ax.^VftxAva^., 
tti  ToBcani,  vol.  xxi,,  p,  1-3. — Ja-     Documenio  i*^,  and  iioVe%N<^.\. 
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tinally  made  himself  msater  of  everything.  Auother  o»- 
firiuation  of  this  was  the  reduction  of  the  provisional  boud 
of  the  Dcceuivinite  of  war  to  u.  permanent  council  called  tbe 
"  Otto  di  Pruiiea  "  or  privy  council  with  the  same  duties  but 
more  regulatt^d  and  restricted  authority,  which  emonoliDg 
from  the  same  source  brought  this  powerful  magistm^; 
hitherto  independent;  entirely  under  the  all-absorbing  control 
of  Lorenzo  *. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Florence  and  othetE  it 
llomagua  by  which  Sixtus  got  poasession  of  Forli  for  Couot 
Girolamo  Riario,  Alphonso  dulte  of  Calabria  was  busily  urpng 
forward  his  Giiher's  mid  grandfather's  policy  to  get  possesion 
of  SicTia,  and  IliiBlIy  succeeded  in  cstsbli^liitig  (hut  influeiKt 
which  had  been  one  great  object  of  Neapolitan  ambition  ainw 
kiiig  Alphonso's  invasion  in  H4('i.  The  restoration  of  ihf 
■'  Fiwrmcili  "  or  banished  citizens  and  the  exile  of  all  those  w!ii> 
opposed  him.  together  wiih  tlie  creation  of  the  "  Monte  "  or  partt 
(if  the  "  Agi/nnjati,"  which  aggregated  all  parties  Tiot  advcrw 
to  Neapolitan  ascendancy,  gave  Alphonso  so  preponderating  a 
piiwer  in  tlrnt  city  that  not  only  the  Sencse  rcpublicaiis  but  evfli 
Florence  began  to  tremble  for  the  safety  and  independence  of 
'I'lisi^anyt-  Lorenzo  in  liis  eageruesB  for  peace  had  overlookeJ 
or  more  probalJy  had  l)cen  compelled  to  shut  his  eyes  on  the 
ambitious  projects  of  I'erdinand,  which  the  continuance  of  war 
would  rather  liave  favoured  than  arrested,  and  the  abasement 
of  Florence  most  surely  have  been  consummated ;  and  hence 
he  has  been  perhaj^e  unjustly  blamed  for  concluding  a  treaty 
on  the  basis  of  his  personal  interests  that  opened  so  direct  ii 
road  to  the  subjugation  of  his  couulry,  Dut  it  ^v-as  ho(  Lorenzo's 
private  interest  to  Imve  Florence  lose  her  independence  or  be 
suljugated  by  anybody  but  liimHclf:  he  liad  the  choice  of  a 
niiiiuus  and  disastrous  war  that  threatened  the  very  exisUaci'. 
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of  his  country  as  an  independent  nation  along  with  his  oim 
certain  nun ;  or  else  allow  the  victor  to  dictate  a  peace  that  at 
least  staved  off  the  present  danger,  gained  time  for  Florence 
and  therefore  gave  a  greater  chance  of  nltimate  safety  ;  for  the 
question  was  not  between  a  good  or  a  bad  peace,  but  between 
peace  and  war,  and  perhaps  fimal  subjugation.  The  increasing 
power  of  Alphonso  in  Siena  no  doubt  assumed  a  formidable 
attitude,  and  in  consequence  of  the  pope's  enmity  and  close 
alliance  with  Venice  together  with  the  unsettled  state  of  Milan, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  remedy,  no  hinderance  to  the  Duke  of 
Calabria's  soon  becoming  lord  of  Siena,  and  ultimately  of  Flo- 
rence ;  for  at  no  other  period  according  to  Macchiavelli  was 
she  ever  in  such  danger ;  when  the  sudden  capture  of  Otninto 
by  Mahomet  II.  most  opportunely  saved  her*. 

A  Tuilush  armament  under  the  command  of  the  grand-vizier 
Achmet  Giedick  consisting  of  one  hundred  vessels  full  of  troops 
suddenly  disembarked  on  the  coast  of  Otranto  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  July  1480 ;  and  after  a  vigorous  defence  by  the  gar- 
rison took  that  city  on  the  eleventh  of  August  by  storm  with  the 
slaughter  of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants  and  great  subsequent 
cniel^.  This  invasion  was  attributed  to  the  Venetians'  hatred 
of  Ferdinand,  and  Pope  Sixtus  was  supposed  to  be  cognizant  of 
it ;  both  were  to  join  in  bringing  over  Eegnier  of  Lorrain  as 
generalissimo  of  their  forces,  and  if  possible  to  ruin  Ferdinand. 
But  Siitns  was  probably  no  party  to  the  Turkish  invasion,  for 
it  struck  him  with  deep  fear ;  more  especially  as  there  then 
existed  a  strong  disposition  amongst  many  Italians  to  join  the 
infidels  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  both  political  tyranny 
and  priestcraft.  This  event  compelled  Alphonso  to  withdraw 
all  his  forces  from  Tuscany,  which  he  said  an  evil  fortune  had 
snatched  from  his  grasp;  and  also  disposed  the  pontiff  to  a 
reconciliation  with  Florence :  to  effect  this  they  were  advised 

■  Bnilo,  l*!"- T"-,  P-  3fi7. — Snuondi,     fol,  78. — Cunillo  Ponio,  Congiur*  de' 
Tot.  Till,  p.  132.— HuchiiTsUi,  Lib.    Buoni  di  Ni^li,  i.i\i.'i°,>  ti. 
Tiii, — Of).  Mulimlti.  Lift,  t..  Parte  iii", 
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by  Ferdinand  to  bumble  themselves  before  the  latter  and  in 
embaasy  of  twelve  leadii^  citizens  waa  appointed  accordinglj : 
these  repaired  to  Rome,  entered  that  city  by  night  onoccom- 
panied  by  noise  or  show,  presented  themselves  next  day  at  the 
portico  of  Saint  Peter  where  Sixtus  on  his  throne,  sunoonded 
by  a  namerous  assembly  of  prelates  and  cardinals  was  espectiiig 
them :  all  the  twelve  immediately  threw  themselves  at  his  feet 
and  humbly  demanded  pardon  for  the  crimes  of  their  coontiy, 
while  they  expressed  their  readiness  to  submit  to  any  punish- 
ment that  Ids  holiness  might  please  to  inflict.  The  pontiff 
touched  each  lightly  on  the  shoulder  with  a  wand,  and  after 
causing  to  be  read  some  sacred  forms  of  absolution  usual  in  such 
rases,  absolved  them  altogether  frum  past  errors,  and  readraittfd 
them  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  and  her  divine  ofiices.  TIm.t 
were  then  allowed  to  be  accompanied  home  by  the  prelal«i. 
courtiers,  and  the  cardinals'  attendants ;  not  as  schismatics  ami 
disobedient  children,  but  as  good  ChrisUans ;  and  thus  eveir 
contention  finished  witli  the  termuiation  of  the  year  I  ■iHO  ;  Td 
it  was  not  until  (luidonlonio  Vespucci  returned  from  a  mission 
to  France  that  the  Florentines  were  enabled  by  his  diplomalii: 
talents  to  procure  absolution  from  the  heavy  penance  of  mttin- 
taining  fifteen  galleys  against  the  Turks  while  they  kept  their 
footing  in  Italy*. 

The  king  of  Naples  also  in  addition  to  the  late  treaty  with 
I'lorence  made  a  new  league  with  that  republic  to  which  tlif 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  the  Duke  of  Slilao. 
and  even  Louis  XI.  of  France  became  parties.  Tlius  streugih- 
ened,  tlie  only  remaining  cause  of  inquietude  was  Agostino 
Fregoso's  continued  occupation  of  Sarzana  to  which  neighbour- 
hood a  body  of  nieu-at-arma,  each  then  consisting  of  five  soldiers, 
besides  other  forces  were  despatched ;  but  afler  some  blow 
Alphonso  of  Calabria  who  bad  not  as  yet  left  Tuscany  promised 
to  arrange  the  il^i^ube  m  uo.  Biak«ble  way  and  restore  llie 
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town*.  The  restoration  of  all  the  captored  Florentine  placcH 
by  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  nhich  waa  partialJj  carried  into  effect 
earlj  in  the  following  spring,  raised  tlie  indignation  of  Si«na 
and  diminished  his  influence  while  the  feme  of  Lorenzo  was 
proportionately  augmented  by  this  fevourable  turn  in  national 
afiairs  :  he  was  now  exalted  to  the  skies  for  skilfull;  regaining 
hy  friendly  n^otiation  what  had  been  lost  in  unsuccessful  war, 
and  overcoming  the  powerful  and  crafty  sovereign  of  Naples  by 
the  mere  force  of  superior  talent.  All  his  great  ability  would 
however  have  availed  but  little  with  Ferdinand  if  the  Turkish 
invasion  had  not  suddenly  arrested  every  hope  of  Tuscan  con- 
quest and  enabled  him  to  grant  as  a  favour  what  he  was  in 
re&Iity  unable  to  retain  f. 

Nevertheless  Lorenzo  received  the  praise,  ss  he  would 
equally  have  borne  the  blame  of  these  events  had  they  turned 
out  less  fortunate,  and  perhaps  without  meriting  one  more 
than  the  other  ;  so  much  more  do  people  look  to  results  then 
an  inquiry  into  the  tueans  that  produced  them. 

Thus  ended  the  troubles  consequent  upon  the  Pazzi  conspi- 
racy ;  out  of  which,  after  seeing  himself  reduced  to  the  most 
perilous  condition  both  personally  and  politically ;  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  rose  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine ;  in  augmented 
strength,  with  more  penetrating  influence,  and  almost  absolute 
sway  over  Florence, 
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according  to  the  direction  of  the  storm.  But  tliis  very  muta- 
bility circulated  an  energetic  though  turbulent  spirit  in  the 
community,  a  spirit  in  constant  struggles  against  individual 
supremacy,  mitil  it  was  undermined  by  the  Albizzi  and  ulti- 
.  mately  mastered  by  the  Medician  chiefs ;  it  was  this  canker 
that  formed  the  great  evil  of  their  government  though  its 
demoralising  influence  was  not  in  the  first  instance  apparent. 

Lorenzo  de*  Medici  began  the  year- 1481  with  greater  power 
and  better  prospects  than  at  any  former  period :  his  reputa- 
tion was  high,  his  success  acknowledged,  his  popularity  undi- 
minished ;  yet  without  being  now  able  to  detect  motives,  or 
discover  how  far  private  enmity  and  how  far  general  discontent 
may  have  operated  we  perceive  strong  symptoms  of  dissatis- 
faction breaking  out  from  time  to  time,  the  causes  of  which  are 
slurred  over  or  entirely  unnoticed  by  historians*.  Giovanni 
Cambi  a  cotemporary  writer  and  a  decided  enemy  to  Medi- 
cian power  walks  over  nearly  five  years  in  silence ;  perhaps 
fearful  of  writing  his  real  sentiments ;  and  Lionardo  Morelli 
confines  himself  during  the  same  period  to  a  dry  and  meagre 
record  of  a  few  insulated  and  generally  unimportant  facts 
without  any  passing  remark.  Ammirato,  commonly  so  difiuse, 
who  wrote  for  and  under  the  Medici  was  not  a  cotemporary 
and  is  ever  cautious  in  his  strictures  on  that  family :  Macchia- 
velli,  then  a  boy,  enters  but  little  into  the  civil  history  of 
Florence  after  this  period,  but  hastily  threading  a  labyrinth  of 
small  Italian  wars  jumps  to  its  conclusion  in  1492.  He  also 
wrote  for  a  Medici.  Bruto,  always  a  doubtful  authority  a^airut 
that  race,  is  during  most  of  this  period  a  mere  paraphrast  of 
Macchiavelli ;  Jacopo  Nardi  and  Jacopo  Pitti  are  the  only 
two  Florentines  that  give  a  clear  and  decided  opinion  on 
Liorenzo^s  internal  government,  and  by  both  of  these  historians 
we  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  was  as  unscrupulous 
in  the  exercise  of  his  political  influence  as  he  was  cautious  in 

*  MjcchiATelli,  Lib.  viii. 
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exhibiting  any  appearance  of  personal  superiority  OTer  his 
fellow-citizens.  Seizing  with  a  bold  and  skilful  hand  on  the 
iiubstance  of  power  he  turned  its  glitter  on  the  magistrates  and 
veiled  his  supreme  and  sovereign  authority  under  the  quiet  gaii) 
of  a  simple  citizen.  He  had  so  remodelled  and  modified  the 
ancient  constitution  that  little  was  now  to  be  apprehended  from 
popular  feeling  except  the  choice  (in  times  of  great  suffering 
and  dissatisfaction)  of  a  chief  magistrate  who  apparently  a 
devoted  adherent  should  really  be  inimical  although  chosen 
with  his  own  consent.  For  in  contradiction  to  all  appear- 
ances and  precautions  men  suddenly  and  frequently  change, 
no  one  knows  why,  and  are  sometimes  hard  to  unravel  and 
guard  against ;  as  will  soon  be  ajjparent  in  the  account  of  a  new 
attempt  on  Lorenzo's  life  which  began  the  present  year. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  as  we  have 
above  alluded  to,  ho  is  said  to  liave  conceived  a  very  simple 
and  effective  plan  which  would  have  made  him  the  acknow- 
ledged and  legitimate  prince  of  the  republic  under  all  the 
ancient  forms  of  democracy ;  a  plan  subsequently  executed  by 
the  free  choice  of  tlie  citizens  although  not  in  the  person  of  a 
Medici.  It  has  been  before  obsened  that  Lorenzo  had  already 
reduced  tlie  Priors  of  Liberty  to  a  mere  cabinet  council  de- 
pendent on  the  gonfalonier  of  justice,  and  tliat  this  magistrate 
in  fact  was  invested  with  the  whole  power  of  the  Seignory :  his 
present  plan  was  to  create  a  gonfalonier  for  life  and  have 
himself  elected  to  that  ollico.  This  however  could  only  be 
prepared  for  because  according  to  the  ancient  regulations  of 
the  state,  which  as  it  would  seem  he  had  not  ui  this  instance 
attempted  to  annul,  no  citizen  was  eligible  to  tlie  gon- 
faloniership  under  five-and-forty  years  of  age ;  but  when  that 
period  did  arrive  it  was  his  intention  to  appoint  a  new  and 
concentrated  Balia  for  the  reformation  of  the  state  and  by 
means  of  this  convenient  instrument  create  a  gonfalonier  of 
justice  for  life  to  which  none  but  himself  could  well  have  been 
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ected  and  thus  remove  all  fatore  fears  and  difficulties.  This 
ith  a  long  life  would  prohahlj  have  established  the  sovereignty 
:  Lorenzo  s  familj  but  he  died  the  year  before  he  would  have 
3come  eligible ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the 
ime  man  who  had  despotically  ruled  the  Florentine  republic 
ir  three-and-twenty  years,  should  never  have  been  old  enough 
»  hold  the  chief  magistracy  of  his  native  country,  although  for 
great  part  of  that  time  he  also  governed  the  political  fabric  of 
taly  and  even  spread  his  influence  amongst  the  great  trans- 
pine  nations  * ! 

In  the  interim  Lorenzo  continued  to  make  a  private  use  of  the 
ecuniary  resources  of  Florence  without  any  opposition  and  so 
Sectually  that  he  remedied  the  disorder  of  his  family  affairs 
hich  until  the  time  of  Piero  was  excessive,  and  had  since 
icreased  by  the  effects  of  his  own  magnificence  and  the  negli- 
ence  or  dishonesty  of  foreign  agents.  Taking  advantage  of 
is  position  Lorenzo  was  in  the  habit  of  drawing  upon  the 
ublic  purse  by  what  Nardi  sarcastically  denominates  the  fol- 
>wing  "  honest  means"  He  borrowed  through  his  agents,  say 
000  florins  from  one  of  the  four  great  treasurers  of  the 
spublic,  and  whether  from  fear  or  affection  no  man  dared  any 
mger  refuse  him,  and  when  this  treasurer's  period  of  office 
"as  on  the  point  of  expiring  Lorenzo  ordered  his  successor 
ominally  to  make  good  the  deficiency  by  charging  himself 
ith  the  amount  of  money  thus  taken ;  additional  sums  were 
lien  borrowed  from  him,  and  thus  a  succession  of  loans  was 
lade  on  the  treasury,  the  fraudulent  books  being  handed 
egularly  over  to  each  new  official  servant  in  the  four  revenue 
epartments;  namely,  the  ** Mount"  or  public  funds;  the 
'  Salt  Office"  the  "  Customs"  and  the  "  Contract  Office" 
11  of  whom  served  him  without  difficulty  on  the  certainty 
f  future  reimbursement.  Whether  any  of  the  money  so  pecu- 
SLted  were  ever    repaid  is  not  recorded  because  the  secret 

•  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i»,  p.  26. 
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.he  rest  for  keeping  the  secret  too  well,  and  the  whole  conspi- 
racy fisuled  because  certain  armour  ordered  to  be  made  for  the 
occasion  was  not  completed  in  time !  On  such  cobwebs  rests 
bhe  destiny  of  nations  ^ !  The  death  of  Mahomet  II.  enabled 
Ferdinand  when  he  least  expected  it  to  recapture  Otranto 
which  surrendered  on  the  tenth  or  twelfth  of  September,  to 
the  great  relief  of  all  the  Italian  powers  who  had  unwillingly  sus- 
pended their  dissensions  while  under  the  dread  of  so  poweiful 
an  enemy.  Fifteen  hundred  Turks  entered  the  service  of 
Naples  and  showed  themselves  as  faithful  in  extremity  as  the 
Saracens  of  former  days  had  proved  to  Manfred ;  the  rest  re- 
joined their  countrymen  after  some  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  Alphonso  Duke  of  Calabria  who  commanded  at  the  siege. 
Ab  there  was  a  general  league  against  the  infidels  between 
Mathew  Corvinus  £ang  of  Hungary  and  all  the  Italian  powers 
except  Venice  who  would  take  no  part ;  as  well  as  with  the 
monarchs  of  Aragon  and  Portugal,  and  as  the  two  Ottoman 
brothers  were  struggling  for  the  throne  of  Mahomet,  the 
Christian  soldiers  shouted  to  be  led  against  Constantinople ; 
but  dissensions  broke  forth  which  along  with  Count  Riario  s 
intrigues  for  self-aggrandisement  in  the  following  year 
defeated  every  attempMf  the  pontiff,  and  the  whole  combined 
utnament  fell  to  piece#t. 

Tranquillity  was  thus  restored  for  a  moment  and  only  for 
SI  moment:  after  Bona  Duchess  of  Milan  had  by  means  of 
Prospero  Adorno  and  a  strong  force  under  Robert  of  San  Seve- 
rino,  regained  the  lordship  of  Genoa  in  1477,  the  quarrels  of 
bhe  reigning  family  of  Milan  assisted  by  Ferdinand  engendered 
fresh  troubles  in  the  former  city  which  revolted  under  the  same 
Prospero  in  1478.  The  whole  population  exasperated  by  the 
licentiousness  of  Milanese  garrisons  threw  themselves  on  Fer- 
dinand, who  eager  at  that  moment  to  humble  both  Milan  and 

•  Ammirftto,  Lib.  xxv.,  p.  148. — Pignotti,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  xv.,  p.  233. 

f  Montori,  Annali. 
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and  the  Florentines  attempted  to  reconcile  them  but  in  vain 
and  Costanzo  Sforza  lord  of  Pesaro  was  sent  by  the  latter  to 
succeed  him'i'. 

Venice,  ever  eager  for  self-i^grandisement  at  any  price, 
longed  for  Ferrara  and  with  one  of  those  flimsy  pretexts  for 
a  quarrel  which  are  always  at  hand,  threatened  the  ruin  of  the 
house  of  Este.  Ferdinand,  Lodovico  and  the  Florentines  all 
united  in  trying  to  interest  the  pontiff  in  this  Duke*s  defence  : 
but  they  spoke  to  a  wolf  in  the  lambs  behalf,  for  Sixtus 
swayed  by  the  interested  counsel  of  Biario  who  in  concert 
with  Venice  wanted  to  add  part  of  the  Ferrarese  territory  to 
Imola  and  Forli,  not  only  refused  to  defend  his  vassal's  cause, 
but  in  the  month  of  August,  even  before  the  recapture  of 
Otranto,  secretly  joined  the  Venetians  against  him ;  and  as 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Este  was  an  imperial,  and  part  an 
ecclesiastical  fief,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  thus  par- 
titioned between  the  republic  of  Venice  and  the  sovereign 
pontiff. 

Italy  therefore  was  now  divided  into  two  great  parties  by 
existing  alliances ;  for  all  felt  that  war  was  inevitable ;  the 
pope  and  Venice  with  the  Genoese,  Senese,  and  several  minor 
powers  on  one  side ;  Naples,  Florence,  Milan,  Bologna  and 
some  petty  states  and  princes  on  the  other.  The  Florentines 
with  these  prospects  renewed  the  "  Otto  di  Pratica  "  instead 
of  appointing  a  decemvirate  of  war  which  was  now  reserved 
for  more  pressing  emergencies,  and  in  this  feverish  state  of 
afiOEurs  terminated  the  year  1481  f. 

Hercules  of  Este,  after  having  tried  in  vain  both  to  appease 
the  Venetians  and  engage  his  liege  lord  the  sovereign 
pontiff  to  protect  him,  prepared  for  a  war  which  was 
proclaimed  by  the  doge  Giovanni  Moncenigo  in  the  name  of 
the  Venetian  republic  on  the  third  of  May  1482  ;  and  simul- 

*  Muratori,  Annali,  Anni  1479-81. 
f  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxr^  p.  148, — Muratori,  A,imai^. 
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taneoiuly  by  Sixtus  IV.  and  Girolamo  lUario  Iwd  of  FoHi  i 
Imola  vbo  was  to  divide  the  spoil  irith  Venice  by  a  prerioa 
ananged  convention.  War  thus  burst  forth  like  the  expk> 
of  a  bomb-shell  and  its  fiery  iragments  flew  to  all  parti 
Italy:  tbe  Colonna  broke  from  their  batneSBeB  aiid  can 
fire  and  srvord  throughout  the  adjacent  lands ;  the  Sarelli  • 
joined  their  desolating  course ;  tho  Orsini  with  hersdit 
hate  opposed  their  fury,  holding  hard  by  the  cliarch  ;  and 
streets  of  Rome  were  often  red  with  the  blood  of  the  combatai 
The  Duke  of  Calabria  marched  without  delay  to  the  relie 
his  brother-in-law,  but  vas  met  l^  the  papal  forces  and  anot 
dismal  arena  of  sorrow  and  desolation  was  established  nt 
forty  miles  of  Rome.  Not  far  on  the  other  side  Florence  1 
.  reestablished  Nicholas  Vitelli  by  forco  of  arms  in  the  lords 
of  Citti  di  Castello  by  driving  out  Lorenzo  Giustini  the  pa 
governor  who  ravaged  all  the  adjacent  country  in  reveu 
In  Itomagna  Giovauui  Bentivoglio  was  warring  with  the  us 
devastations  agaioHt  Girolamo  Itiario  the  original  author 
the  war:  Ibletto  Fieschi  from  the  Ligurian  Alps  hara:jsed  i 
Milanese  frontier :  the  octogenarian  Piero  Maria  de'  Bossi 
Ponua  carried  all  the  horrors  of  partisan  warfare  into  the  sa 
territory,  in  despite  of  ago,  and  wheuhe  died  In  the  followi 
autumn  his  son  Guido  proved  himself  no  less  zealous  iu 
cause  which  was  made  more  palatable  to  both  by  an  ann 
pension  from  tho  Venetians  expressly  to  vex  and  aimoy  i 
Duke  of  Milan  *. 

"  Tbe  minutely  writton  journals  of  this  war, "  says  Sismou 
"  exhibit  all  the  anarchy  that  reigned  in  those  countr 
governed  in  the  Duke  of  Milan's  name,  the  continual  pluud 
ing  to  which  they  were  exposed  and  the  ini{)ossibility 
obtaining  justice.  All  these  details  escape  the  general  histor 
because  there  is  not  a  single  great  touch  of  virtue  or  generos 
of  sentiment  to  awaken  an  interest  for  these  small  towns  af 
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liaving  once  lost  their  liberty ;  but  we  are  convinced  by  the 
tedious  perusal  of  such  records,  that  the  silence  of  historians 
on  the  destiny  of  enslaved  communities  is  no  indication  of 
either  their  happiness  or  security.  The  people  of  Parma  at 
Hub  epoch  suffered  all  the  vexations  of  the  most  factious 
republic  without  the  relief  of  a  single  instance  of  noble  or 
.  elevated  sentiment ;  without  having  a  will  that  could  be  called 
their  own  ;  and  finally,  without  deserving  that  the  historian  in 
seeing  their  sufferings  should  stop  to  record  them  "  *. 

The  principal  seat  of  war  was  on  the  frontiers  of  Ferrara 
including  most  of  the  country  between  that  city,  Venice,  and 
Kavenna ;  a  district  intersected  in  all  directions  by  numberless 
canals,  ditches,  rivers,  lakes  and  swamps  ;  the  last  too  shallow 
for  boats  and  too  deep  for  any  military  operation.  This 
description  of  country,  formed  by  the  alluvial  depositions  of 
many  great  rivers  descending  from  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
obtains  more  or  less  between  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  near 
Rovigo,  around  Mesola,  Adria,  Comacchio,  and  all  that  portion 
of  the  great  Lombard  Delta ;  and  the  islands,  as  they  may  be 
caUed,  that  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Po,  the  Adige,  the 
Tartaro  and  other  streams  comprising  most  of  the  plains 
between  Venice,  Padua,  Mantua  and  Verona  with  part  of  the 
present  legation  of  Ferrara,  are  called  the  "  Polesine,''  the 
chief  and  most  fertile  of  them  being  that  of  Rovigo.  The 
conquest  of  all  the  numerous  towns  and  burghs  securely  seated 
amidst  these  watery  meshes  was  an  enterprise  of  no  small 
difficulty  but  what  Venice  looked  confidenUy  to  achieve. 

We  have  already  said  that  Robert  of  San  Severino  had 
retired  in  disgust  from  Milan  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with 
Lodovico,  which  probably  arose  from  the  different  estimate 
placed  on  his  services  by  himself  and  that  prince ;  but  from 
whatever  cause,  San  Severino  and  his  seven  sons,  all  able  to 
hear  arms,  were  proclaimed  rebels  in  January  1482.     On  this, 

*  Sismondi,  Rep.  Ito].,  vol.  viii.,cap.  Ixxxriii.,  p.  \45«1. 
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at  the  head  of  eigh^  horeemen  tmd  a  strong  bod^  of  infutfy  j 
lie  broke  &oro  Tortona,  cut  his  vay  through  &  small  Milonnc  I 
force  that  besieged  him,  gained  the  Geooeae  moimtaiiis,  tud  I 
thence  hastened  to  Venice  nhere  he  offered  his  services  agiinK  J 
Lodovico.    The  aid  of  such  a  commander  was  eagerly  accept*!  1 
and  he  soon  mastered  the  towns  of  Mellario,  Trecento,  Brigu- 
tino  and  Adria ;  Comoccio  then  fell,  besides  some  redoubts  od   i 
the  Po  at  Pelosella.     The  Duke  of  Urbino  who  was  oppond  I 
to  him  on  the  part  of  the  League  could  acoomplish  Utile  against  I 
the  younger,  more  vigorous,  and  probablj  superior  geniiu  d  ' 
his  enemy ;  it  was  neceasaiily  a  war  of  detachments,  and  pn-  I 
h>L})s  depended  much  on  the  skill  and  promptitude  with  Kbich    i 
either  party   threw   bridges  over   the   numerous   rivers  aaJ 
canals   that  barred    their   progrees.      There   were    no  gr«i 
encounters,  but  a  frightful  mortality  of  all  ranks  and  desciip- 
tiona  in  both  armies,  from  the  fevers  of  thoee  pestilent  marsbes 
which  bctweeu  soldiers  and  labourers  are  said  to  have  destroyed 
twenty  thousand  men. 

llie  Duke  of  Ferrara  himself  fell  sick  in  the  moment  d 
greatest  need,  but  his  wife  Leonora  of  Aragon  supplied  to 
place  with  masculine  courage  and  feminine  enUtusiasm :  bhr 
called  the  ardour  of  religion  to  her  aid,  sent  for  a  hermit  from 
Dologna  who  by  his  preaching  encouraged  the  people  to  hgb' 
as  in  a  holy  war.  Teeming  with  entliusiasm  and  exciting  tte 
attentive  crowds  he  began  at  length  to  fancy  himself  a  prophfl 
and  promised  to  raiHe  up  a  squadron  of  twelve  galley's  to  defeat 
the  enemy  then  besieging  Figheruolo.  After  some  absurd 
ceremonies  he  arrived  at  the  Duke  of  Urhiuo's  camp  whenw 
he  was  dismissed  somowiml  crest-fallen  by  that  general,  "h" 
told  him  that  the  Venetians  not  being  possessed  by  the  denl 
required  do  axorcising,  hut  that  he  might  inform  the  duchftu' 
it  was  artillery,  men.  and  money  ;  not  prayers  that  irerr 
needed  to  overcome  the  enemy  -.  these  not  being  forthcoming. 
Piglieruolo,  Leaieiwj&,  1.0.  "B«.Sui.,  wii,  'taisSv-j  ■^^Ji^^^.^  ■,  tlj( 
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capital  of  the  *'  Polsnne  "  and  ancient  patrimony  of  the  house 
of  Este ;  successively  capitulated  *. 

The  allies  meanwhile  determined  to  hamper  Sixtus  at  home 
and  so  leave  the  campaign  in  Lombardy  entirely  on  Venetian 
resources :  Alphonso  therefore  made  incursions  to  the  gates  of 
Rome  and  was  first  opposed  by  Eiario,  gonfalonier  of  the  church, 
bat  the  aspect  of  afiGsdrs  soon  altered  when  at  the  pontiffs  re- 
quest Roberto  Malatesta  of  Rimini  with  a  reenforcement  of  two 
thousand  four  hundred  men  took  charge  of  the  papal  army.  He 
almost  forced  Alphonso  to  battle  at  Campo  Morto  near  Villetri, 
and  giving  the  command  of  his  right  wing  to  Giovanni  Gia- 
como  Piccinino  whose  father  had  been  murdered  by  Ferdinand 
felt  secure  of  his  efforts,  which  indeed  materially  contributed  to 
the  victory  :  the  battle  was  bloody  and  obstinate  beyond  what 
was  then  usual ;  more  than  a  thousand  men  remained  dead  on 
the  field ;  the  Neapolitans  were  totally  routed,  and  Alphonso 
was  saved  only  by  the  fidelity  of  his  Turkish  soldiers.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty  gentlemen  and  a  great  mass  of  inferior  note 
were  made  prisoners ;  amongst  them  several  companies  of 
Turks  who  strange  to  say  were  instantly  taken  into  the  pontiffs 
service  and  employed  as  a  military  police  without  any  attempt 
to  convert  them.  Malatesta  died  at  Rome  from  a  fever  occa- 
sioned by  imprudently  drinking  cold  water  as  was  reported ; 
but  in  his  family  records  and  the  public  belief,  by  poison  from 
the  hand  of  Girolamo  Eiario  f . 

As  Roberto  left  no  legitimate  issue,  Girolamo  who  had  long 
coveted  now  endeavoured  to  seize  his  dominions,  but  was  kept  in 
check  and  finally  prevented  by  the  Florentines.  Malatesta 
had  recommended  his  in&nt  son  to  the  protection  of  Frederic 
Duke  of  Urbino  who  commanded  for  the  enemy ;  and  this 
prince  dying  the  same  day  at  Bologna,  had  also  recommended 
his  own  son  and  family  in  general,  to  the  care  of  his  daughter's 

*8i8mondi,vol.viii.,p.l48-51.— Mu-     i«,  p.  22.— Macchiavclli,  Lib.   viii.— 
mtori,  Annali.  Sismondi,  vol,  v\u.,  v-  \b\. — Kssffloci- 
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husb&nd  MalaUsta,  while  she  hearing  the  news  of  both  emtU 
at  the  aaine  time  was  compelled  to  ask  and  receive  protectioii 
at  the  hand  of  her  husband's  adversaries  gainst  the  reiy  per- 
son in  whose  aerrice  he  had  died,  and  whose  states  he  hid  jnst 
saved  from  destruction ! 

The  rapid  progress  of  Venice  in  Lombardv ;  the  infloenoe 
of  the  imperial  ambassador,  and  the  threats  of  &  geoenl 
council,  finally  opened  the  pontifTs  eyes  te  his  real  isteraalf 
and  induced  him  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  iritb 
Naples  Florence  and  Milan  in  December  14)^2,  leaving  a  [daoe 
for  the  Venetians  which  they  not  only  refused  to  accept  but 
pushed  the  war  on  so  \iporously  tliat  after  defeating  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara  in  a  pitched  battle  they  euwuiiped  in  the  dm'si 
park  under  (he  very  walls  of  his  capital.  The  Florentines. 
who  had  now  changed  the  "  Otio  di  Praticf  "  into  a  decem- 
virfttc  of  war,  determined  in  concen  ^ith  the  King  of  Saple^ 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  pea*«  to  succour  Fen»ra ;  ami 
Alphonso  with  a  small  force  passed  through  Florence  on  his 
way  to  that  city  in  the  beginning  of  January  14f  3  *. 

The  impetuous  Sixtus  having  once  decided,  followed  up  his 
resolution  with  vigour  by  summoning  Venire  to  accede 
to  the  pacifiaition  of  Italy  and  instantly  evacuate  the 
Ferrarese  territory  which  wa.-<  now  declared  to  be  under  ccclesiaS' 
ticjil  protection ;  but  she  paid  little  altnntion  either  to  thiscom. 
niand  or  H  subsequent  cxcoiumunicatioii,  and  exerted  herself  mon' 
strenuously  to  carry  her  object  againist  all  the  efforts  of  the 
■'  Most  holy  league ;  "  an  appellation  which  the  pojie's  receut 
accession  had  bestowed  upon  il.  A  congress  of  the  alliwi 
(towers  had  met  at  Cremona  where  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  ^epr^ 
sented  Florence ;  but  while  they  debated,  the  Venetians  h«J 
captured  Gallipoli,  Naivio,  and  other  parts  of  the  Terra  di 
Otranto  besides  several  places  within  a  mile  of  Ferrara.  Flo- 
rence   and   Bologna  ^cro  l\«atily   preparing   eucoouta  when 

«  Macthi»vc\U,  \i\>.  V™.— (i.vi«B:\w-.,\-%.  «■< .,  ■»-  \^v, «  wv- 
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A]plioii8o  unable  to  bear  the  Venetian  audacitj  attacked  and 
defeated  them  near  Argenta,  took  the  Proveditore  prisoner, 
and  checked  their  alarming  progress.  Startled  bj  so  vigorous 
a  retistanoe  from  a  beaten  enemy,  and  seeing  the  great  force  of 
the  league,  Venice  took  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  into  her  service, 
iirged  on  the  Genoese  to  more  exertion,  encouraged  the  Rossi 
of  Parma,  and  assisted  the  Senese  exiles ;  the  first  to  alarm 
Ferdinand ;  the  second  Florence ;  the  third  to  be  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Milan,  and  the  fourth  to  keep  both  the  pope  and 
Florentines  in  anxiety.  On  the  other  hand  Florence  seeing 
erents  thicken,  renewed  the  decemvirate  of  war  by  a  vote  of  the 
seventy  and  then  despatched  Guidantonio  Vespucci  to  SLxtus, 
and  Piero  Nasi  to  Ferdinand,  to  unite  the  league  more  closely 
by  impressing  on  the  pontifiTs  mind  that  the  fall  of  Ferrara 
would  be  the  ruin  of  Italy. 

A  new  league  was  accordingly  made  by  which  Niccolo  Vitelli 
was  abandoned  as  subordinates  always  are  when  it  suits  the 
interest  of  principals ;  and  Citt^  di  Castello  restored  to  the 
church ;  Vitelli  however  defied  both  and  defended  his  posses- 
sions ;  but  this  gave  little  inquietude  to  Florence  who  made  a 
seoond  league  with  Siena  that  secured  a  complete  restitution 
of  the  captured  places  to  which  there  had  been  some  lingering 
opposition,  and  thus  Florence  recovered  her  former  integrity 
except  the  possession  of  Sarzaua  which  Agostino  Fregoso  still 
continued  to  hold  and  occasioned  much  trouble  and  anxiety  to 
the  republic  *. 

The  pope  meanwhile  without  any  alteration  of  circumstances, 
except  his  own  secession,  since  the  time  he  was  an  ally  of 
Venice,  launched  forth  a  terrible  anathema  against  that  republic, 
which  was  calmly  answered  by  appealing  to  a  general  council ; 
pending  which  all  religious  offices  were  ordered  to  be  performed 
as  usual.  In  the  interim  Lodovico  gained  some  ground  in 
Lombardy  and  the  Duke  of  Calabria  finally  carried  war  into 

*  Amwinto,  Lib.  xxv.,  p.  156. 
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the  Venetian  territory,  ^liile  Hercules  of  Este  routed  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  at  a  place  called  La  Stellata*.  At  this  time 
Louis  XI.  of  France  interfered  as  a  peacemaker ;  but  one  of 
his  ambassadors  died  at  Florence,  and  the  rest  could  do  nothing 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Louis  himself  and  the  accession 
of  Charles  VIII.  a  prince  of  no  talent,  but  who  with  great  per- 
sonal courage  and  an  empty  pompous  ambition  wrought  greater 
changes  in  Italy  than  any  other  monarch  of  the  age.  The  Ices 
of  Sarzana  still  troubled  Florence  who  was  viffonNislr 

A.D.  1484.  ' 

preparing  to  reduce  it  when  negotiations  commenced 
wliich  promised  a  speedy  settlement;  but  in  the  midst  of  them 
iuteHigence  arrived  that  it  had  been  sold  to  the  Bank  of  Saint 
George,  and  a  garrison  from  that  powerful  company  soon 
occupied  tlie  place,  which  with  tliat  of  Pictra  Santa  and  a 
strong  squadron  of  galleys  gave  considerable  annoyance  to  the 
Florentines. 

Most  of  the  belligerents  began  now  to  tire  of  war,  and  the 
death  of  Frederic  Marquis  of  Mantua  who  had  hitherto  kept 
Lodovico  and  Alphonso  from  quarrelling  accelerated  its  conclu- 
sion :  Lodovico  began  the  negotiation  on  his  own  account,  for 
he  was  short  of  funds  and  moreover  feared  the  eftbrts  of  Al- 
plionso  to  place  the  government  of  Milan  in  the  hands  of  the 
young  duke  who  hail  married  his  daughter.  The  other  alhed 
powers  joined  in  this  treaty,  and  the  Duke  of  Feniara  as  the 
weakest  and  most  injured  suffered  accordingly :  he  was  de- 
prived of  Rovigo  and  the  Polesine,  in  exchange  for  which 
Gallipoli  and  Xardo  were  restored  to  Naples ;  but  he  recovered 
a  few  small  towns,  and  all  that  the  Venetians  had  lost  thev  ns 

• 

usual  most  dexterously  rc-acquii*cd  even  to  the  very  rights  that 
formed  the  ostensible  excuse  for  war  f.  The  allies  although 
angry  at  tliis  peace  were  compelled  to  accept  it  from  exhaustion, 

*  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxv.,p.  150.  denies  this,  by  an  appeal  to  the  treaty 

+  Ammirato,  genenilly   so   accurate,  itself,  as  given   in  Du  Mont.  Corp. 

Mys  that  Rovigo  and  the  Vo\eb\T\c  n«ctc  D\v\omat. 
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&nd  it  was  concluded  at  Bagnolo  on  the  seventh  of  August 
1484.  On  the  twelfth  it  ytaa  brought  to  the  pope  who  indig- 
noDtly  refused  his  beuedictioD,  and  in  this  excited  etate  hs  died 
on  the  night  of  the  thirteenth  *. 

The  FlorentiDes  who  gained  nothing  by  the  war  but  an 
increase  of  debt,  were  well  satisfied  at  its  ternunatioii,  not  only 
fbr  the  relief  it  afibrded,  but  aleo  because  it  enabled  them  to 
direct  all  their  efforts  on  Sarzana,  the  loss  of  which  was  sen- 
eibly  felt  but  more  especially  by  Lorenzo  as  a  slur  on  his 
adminifitratioD  which  thus  diminished  instead  of  augniented  the 
public  domains.  One  of  their  first  steps  nas  to  despatch  an 
embassy  of  congratulation  to  Giovanbattista  Cibo  Cardinal 
of  Saint  Cecilia,  a  Genoese,  who  succeeded  Siitus  IV.  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  August  1484,  under  the  name  of  Innocent  VIII. 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  assumed  as  an  indication  and 
gage  of  his  pacific  intentions  |.  The  treaty  of  Bagnoto  left  all 
It^y  in  peace  except  Borne  and  Florence ;  the  first  was  dis- 
turbed by  civil  wars  the  last  by  that  of  Sarzana. 

We  have  already  said  that  this  important  place  was  now  tbe 
property  of  the  celebrated  bank  of  Saint  George  a  far  more  formid- 
able enemy  than  the  Fregosi.  This  bank  arose  out  of  a  debt 
incnrred  by  Genoa  in  one  of  her  obstinate  conflicts  with  Venice  : 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  those  citizens  who  bad  advanced 
money  to  government  were  put  in  possession  of  the  port  duties, 
and  the  palace  over  the  custom-house  was  given  to  them  as  ui 
ofi&ce.  They  immediately  formed  themselves  into  a  deUberative 
cooncil  of  one  hundred  members,  and  a  court  of  directors  of 
eight:  the  whole  debt  was  then  divided  into  shares  called 
"  Luoghi "  or  places,  and  the  new  corporation  was  denominated 
the  Bank  of  Saint  George.  Genoese  wars  were  frequent; 
money  was  continually  wanted ;  it  became  easier  to  borrow  than 
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to  the  Florentine  camp  before  Sarzana  which  having  to  pass 
under  Pietra  Santa  an  attack  on  it  was  expected,  and  so  it  hap- 
pened ;  the  temptation  was  too  powerful  and  the  convoy  was 
taken.  Upon  this  the  army  raised  the  si^e  of  Sarzana,  marched 
direct  on  Pietra  Santa  and  after  a  long  and  sickly  campaign  in 
which  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  s  presence  coupled  with  the  bravery 
and  kindness  of  Antonio  Pucci,  kept  up  a  good  militajry  spirit, 
Pietra  Santa  surrendered  on  the  eighth  of  November  1484. 
But  during  this  time  a  naval  war  and  a  fruitless  attempt  on 
Leghorn  by  the  Genoese  tried  the  expenses  and  anxiety  of 
Florence,  and  the  reduction  of  Sarzana  became  still  a  work 
of  time*. 

The  Florentines  hoped  much  from  Pope  Innocent's  peace- 
able disposition,  and  influence  at  Genoa  to  restore 
tranquillity  with  the  possession  of  Sarzana;  but  a  '  ' 
Long  time  past  in  fruitless  negotiations,  and  the  whole  of  1485 
wore  away  without  any  active  operations  of  consequence  against 
it.  This  was  occasioned  partly  by  Lorenzo's  bad  state  of 
health  from  hereditary  gout  and  the  commencement  of  that 
stomach  complaint  which  afterwards  killed  him.  His  illness 
obliged  him  to  use  the  baths  of  Roselle  and  being  therefore 
compelled  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time  far  distant  from 
Florence  he  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  any  afiEair  of  great 
EDoment  A  war,  which  about  the  same  period  broke  out  between 
Innocent  and  Ferdinand,  proved  also  another  obstacle  to  the 
sustive  prosecution  of  that  between  Florence  and  G  enoa  seeing 
that  it  involved  the  former  republic  in  this  new  and  vexatious 
quarrel. 

The  pope  although  a  Neapolitan  prelate  and  indebted  to 
Ferdinand  for  his  primitive  advancement  in  the  church,  was 
nevertheless  a  decided  enemy  to  both  him  and  his  more 
ferocious  son  Alphonso  Duke  of  Cal&bria;  he  affected,  or  really 

♦  Gio.  Cambi,  p.  24. — Bnito,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  433-5.  —  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxv», 
pp.  162-166. — MaccbiayelU,  Lib.  riii. 
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defend  others,  and  not  on  his  own  private  account,  this  war  was 
undertaken  *. 

The  Duke  of  Calabria  soon  became  aware  of  these  negotia- 
tions and  resolved  that  if  other  wars  had  impoverished  the  state 
this  one  should  by  confiscation  enrich  it :  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  meet  the  barons  at  Civita  di  Chieti  in  the  Abruzzi 
ostensibly  to  arrange  with  them  an  augmentation  of  the  salt- 
tax  and  other  financial  matters,  but  really  to  arrest  Count 
Montorio  of  the  Camponischi,  Chief  of  Aquila,  and  thus  secure 
that  city.     Aquila  is  a  town  of  the  Abruzzi,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  and  which  at  that  epoch 
was  so  much  augmented  in  men,  arms,  and  general  riches,  as 
only  to  yield  the  palm  to  Naples  herself ;  it  was  on  the  confines 
of  the  ecclesiastical   states  and  self-governed,  although  not 
entirely  independent.      Amongst  the  civic  families,  that  of 
Camponischi  had  risen  to  such  power  and  influence  that  it 
ruled  thecommimity  and  even  rendered  a  previous  application 
to  its  chief  by  the  Neapolitan  kings  absolutely  necessary  ere 
they  could  feel  sure  of  obtaining  their  local  objects  :  hence  it 
was  less  oppressed  than  any  other  city,  and  to  maintain  this 
high  position  became  the  policy  as  it  was  the  natural  bent  of 
that  £Eunily.     They  were  adherents  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  had 
assisted  both  Regnier  and  John,  and  to  secure  their  fidelity 
or  rather  that  of  Aquila  itself,  Piero  Camponisco  was  created 
Count  of  Montorio  a  title  which  once  belonged  to  his  family 
but  had  been  forfeited  in  former  rebellions.     This  however 
made  no  difference  in  Camponischi's  patriotism  who  never 
allowing  his  native  city  to  be  oppressed  by  taxation  like  the 
rest,  was  accused  of  ingratitude :  nevertheless  confiding  in  his 
innocence  he  with  a  wife  and  two  sons  went  boldly  to  meet  the 
Duke  of  Calabria  who  instantly  sent  them  all  prisoners  to 
Naples.      Suspecting  the  consequences  the  prince  occupied 
Aquila  with  some  troops,  insufficient  to  coerce  the  citizens  but 

*  Porzio,  Coogiun  de*  Bironiylib.  iP,  |^^^54. 
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enough  to  rouse  tlieir  indignation  to  its  height ;  wherefore  fhm 
instantly  proffered  their  allegiance  to  the  pope  who  as  loid 
paramount  had  some  legal  right  to  see  justice  done  to  his 
vassals,  and  therefore  accepted  their  offer  *. 

Troops  were  immediately  marched  into  the  Abruza,  the 
harons  were  called  ui)on  to  defend  their  liberty  in  a  genenl 
confederacy  of  which  Innocent  declared  himself  the  head,  and 
war  was  ever^'where  in  preparation.  Ferdinand  endeaTOured 
to  calm  the  rising  storm  by  releasing  the  Count  of  Montorioin 
November ;  but  Innocent  relaxed  nothing  of  his  actiyity  and 
while  he  called  the  barons  to  arms  the  king  summoned  them 
to  hold  a  parliament  at  Naples.  Only  three  attended ;  the  rest 
feared  his  treachery  and  the  loss  of  their  own  heads  ;  but  they 
nevertheless  assembled  at  the  castle  of  Melfi  under  pretence 
of  honouring  tlie  marriage  of  Trajan  Caracciolo  the  Duke  of 
Melli  8  son :  Alphouso  however  was  not  deceived  and  struck 
tlic  iirst  blow  by  pouncing  upon  the  Count  of  Nola's  territoir 
reducing  his  strongholds  and  sending  his  wife  and  two  sons 
prisoners  to  Naples  j. 

His  intention  was  to  crush  rebellion  in  the  bud,  but  it  burst 
the  sooner  for  this  stroke  and  spread  with  a  strength  and 
violence  tliat  startled  him  ;  yet  as  neither  party  was  ready  for 
the  trial  a  su(Jcession  of  hollow  negotiations  commenced  on 
purpose  to  gain  time  for  more  vigorous  action.  Ferdinand 
despatched  ambassadors  in  August  to  demand  from  both  Milan 
and  Florence  tliose  succours  which  their  engagements  bound 
them  to  supply :  Lodovico  Sforza  long  avoided  a  reply  but 
Florence  mider  Lorenzo's  influence  at  once  promised  her  aid 
and  finally  both  joined  the  royal  cause.  On  the  second  of 
November  these  states  engaged  the  Count  of  Pitigliano  with 
four  more  of  tlie  Orsini,  l>osides  the  Lord  of  Piombino  and 
Count  Rinuccio  di  Marciano,    to   command  the  confederate 

•  Giannone,vol.xii.,Lib.  xxviii.,cap.i.     +  Giannonc,  Lib.    xxviii.,  cap.   i.— 
— Bruto,  Lib.  \'iii.,  p.  445. — Pomo,    Sismoudi,  vol.  viii.,  p.  180. 
Con^ura  do*  Boroui,  lib.  x^t  v*  ^*^* 
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UDops,  all  under  the  supremacy  of  Pitigliano,  Count  Marsilio 
ToreUo  being  the  Duke  of  Milan's  general.  The  pope  relieyed 
Venice  from  excommunication  and  endeavoured  to  excite  her 
to  vengeance  against  Ferdinand ;  but  unwilling  to  exalt  the 
church  and  abase  the  king  too  much  she  contented  herself  with 
allowing  Eobert  of  Sauseverino  to  enter  the  papal  service  with 
thirty-two  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  a  body  of  footmen  *.  Am- 
bassadors were  also  despatched  to  offer  the  crown  of  Naples  to 
Regnier  Duke  of  Lorraine  who  was  just  then  quitting  the 
French  court  in  disgust  at  being  refused  the  inheritance  of  old 
fiegnier  of  Anjou  his  grandfather.  He  accepted  the  gift, 
received  some  miserable  aid  from  the  French  regency,  for 
Charles  VIII  was  yet  a  minor  but  pampered  with  high-reach- 
ing claims  upon  the  throne  of  Naples :  a  squadron  of  galleys 
awaited  his  arrival  at  Genoa  and  the  warlike  cardinal  of  San 
Piero  in  Vincula  was  already  there  impatient  to  receive  him 
on  board;  but  he  delayed  until  too  late  and  the  war  terminated 
without  him  f. 

The  opposition  of  many  powerful  chiefe  to  one  monarch  unless 
with  a  despotic  leader,  is  rarely  successful  at  any  time,  and  was 
still  less  likely  to  be  so  at  a  period  when  every  baron  was  an 
independent  prince  who  had  his  own  private  objects  and  petty 
jealousies  in  addition  to  the  one  great  and  universal  grievance. 
In  such  a  league  union  is  commonly  ephemeral,  and  the  dis- 
putes of  the  Prince  of  Salerno  and  the  Count  of  Same,  the 
two  leading  barons ;  and  of  the  pope  with  San  Severino ;  soon 
vitiated  and  weakened  this  confederacy.  The  universal  belief 
that  Alphonso  of  Calabria  was  resolved  to  destroy  the  barons 
had  united  and  compelled  them  to  revolt ;  the  Anjou  party  were 
rejoiced  at  this  from  a  hope  of  recovering  lost  power  and  pro- 
perty ;  that  of  Aragon  was  in  dismay  from  the  fear  of  losing 
both:  such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Neapolitan  people. 

*  Ammirato,  Lib.   xxv.,  p.  171. —    f  Mem.  de  Philippe  deComines,  Lib. 
Porzip,  CoDgioia  de*  Dftrozu,  Lib.  i**,    vii.,  cap.  i. 
p.  69. 
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amongst  vhom  there  was  wide  and  uniyersal  disorder:  the 
roads  were  broken,  trade  arrested,  the  tribunals  closed,  and 
every  place  full  of  terror,  hope,  and  confusion.  After  a  while 
both  parties  became  alarmed  at  each  other's  strength,  and  the 
increasing  discord  between  Samo  and  Salerno  generated  in- 
trigue suspicion  and  apprehension  amongst  the  barons.  Fer- 
dinand had  expressed  a  desire  to  meet  his  nobilitj  in  amicable 
conference  and  after  some  difficulties  sent  his  second  sod. 
Frederic,  a  prince  of  totally  opposite  character  to  either  &ther 
or  brother,  to  hear  their  demands  at  Salerno.  Ferdinand's 
offers  were  far  too  mild  and  gentle  for  his  nature ;  the  barons 
would  not  trust  and  scarcely  listened  to  them,  but  on  the  con- 
trary offered  the  crown  to  Don  Frederic  himself.  Shocked 
even  at  the  bare  idea  of  the  crime  they  were  thus  tempting  him 
to  commit  he  replied  on  the  following  day  in  a  bold  and  spirited 
oration,  by  indignantly  refusing  to  countenance  any  such  pro- 
posal and  was  instantly  made  prisoner.  Little  was  done  in  the 
field  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  San  Severino  audaciously 
threw  liimself  between  the  Duke  of  Calabria  and  the  Florentines 
whom  he  had  gallantly  advanced  to  meet.  In  this  state  of 
things  with  an  army  under  Ferdinand's  grandson  to  watch  the 
barons  at  home  while  his  son  m  concert  with  Florence  and 
Milan  carried  war  into  the  ecclesiastical  states,  the  vear  I4(i<5, 
terminated  *. 

By  Florence  tliis  war  was  prosecuted  more  with  negotiation 
and  intrigue  than  by  force  of  arms :   the  Baglioni 

A.D.  148G.  ...      %^  .         ^T.     -,,  -        _      , 

were  to  revolutionize  Perugia;  V  item  was  dead  ;  but 
his  sons  were  to  make  an  attempt  on  Citta  di  Castello  ;  Gio- 
vanni de'  Gatti  was  urged  if  possible  to  assert  his  family 
rights  in  Viterbo :  Assisi,  Foligno,  Montefalco,  Spoleto,  Todi, 
and  Orvieto  were  all  expected  to  follow  the  example  of  Peru- 
gia. The  pope  checked  them  witli  great  difficulty  and  such  a 
division  of  force  that  all  his  efforts  in  favour  of  the  barons  were 

*  PoizJo,  Congium  de  IWranV,  V.\\>.V^,  '^.  ^T^. — Kmiixmtft^  lib.  zirr.,  p.  ]  71. 
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paralysed  *.  It  was  May  before  any  efficient  movement  of  the 
combined  armies  of  Florence  and  Milan  took  place ;  they  were 
now  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  and  on  the 
eighth  of  that  month  a  battle  was  said  to  have  been  fought  be- 
tween him  and  San  Severino  at  Ponte  Lamentana  in  which 
after  many  hours  of  play  the  combatants  separated  with  the 
loss  of  a  few  prisoners  on  the  papal  side  and  the  retirement  of 
San  Severino ;  not  a  single  man  being  killed  or  wounded  by 
either  party;  yet  these  bloodless  battles  did  not  render  war  less 
fearful  to  the  miserable  peasantry  and  poor  defenceless  people ! 
The  allies  advanced  towards  Rome  which  was  thrown  into  con- 
sternation by  the  Orsini,  and  Innocent's  alarm  was  augmented 
by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  who  with  forged  letters  made  him  sus- 
pect the  fidelity  of  San  Severino  himself:  peace  was  now 
talked  of;  the  sacred  college  with  one  exception  urged  it; 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  whose  union  gave  them  vast 
influence,  strenuously  endeavoured  to  promote  it  and  the  more 
so  because  their  possession  of  Sicily  imparted  both  a  right 
and  direct  interest  in  the  pacification  of  Italy  especially  to 
stave  off  the  threatening  claims  of  France :  other  powers  also 
offered  their  mediation,  and  a  treaty  was  finally  concluded  on 
the  eleventh  of  August  1486,  by  which  Ferdinand  engaged  to 
pay  the  church  an  annual  tribute  for  his  kingdom  as  before ; 
to  acknowledge  as  her  immediate  vassals,  the  city  of  Aquila 
with  all  the  rebellious  barons  who  had  done  homage  for  their 
fiefe ;  and  not  only  to  pardon  the  other  barons  but  dis- 
pense with  any  personal  homage  at  Naples  and  give  sufficient 
guarantees  for  their  safety  f.  This  unwonted  clemency  was 
a  mere  tiger-like  stratagem  to  gain  time  and  opportunity 
for  a  better  spring :  assiured  that  neither  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, nor  the  Duke  of  Milan,  nor  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  who 
were  their  sureties,  would  hold  him  hard  to  his  promise,  he  ere 

*  Amminito,  Lib.  zxr.,  p.  ]  73.  Lib.  xxy., p.  176. — Siamondi,  toI.  viii., 

t  Oio.  Cmbi,  p^  88.  — -  AmmiiBto^    p.  186. 
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many  months  made  sad  havoc  of  their  lives  and  property  aal 
even  arrested  the  wives  and  children  of  these  unhappy  and  con- 
fiding princes  *. 

No  sooner  had  this  peace  relieved  Florence  than  Lorenxo 
with  his  allies*  assistance  hent  every  nerve  to  the  re- 

A.D.  1487, 

coveiy  not  only  of  Sarzana  but  Sarzanello,  which  had 
been  surprised  this  year  by  the  Genoese ;  he  very  soon  satis- 
fied his  countrymen  by  the  restoration  of  a  place  whoee  lo« 
had  stained  the  national  honour,  and  the  Genoese  war  itself  vm 
speedily  terminated  by  that  republic  s  submission  to  the  Duke 
of  Milan  f .  Florence  was  now  once  more  in  repose  and  Lo- 
renzo after  marrying  his  daughter  to  Franceschetto  Cibo  turned 
all  his  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  encouragement  of 
literature.  At  this  marriage  a  cardinal's  hat  was  promised  to 
Giovanni  de'  Medici  tlien  but  fourteen  years  old ;  an  important 
event  in  Florentine  history,  as  it  led  to  his  early  pontificate 
under  the  mune  of  Leo  X.  to  the  complete  destruction  of  Flo- 
rentine liberty,  and  to  the  subsequent  exaltation  of  that  family 
as  hereditary  princes  of  Tuscany  • . 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April   1488,  a  tragedy   occurred  in 

Eomaima  which  if  really  instimted  or  abetted  bv 
A.D.  1488.    T       ^  ,  ,  -.         ,   ,' 

Lorenzo   as  some  authors  have  suspected  and  br 

which  he  afterwards  profited,  would  show  that  he  fully  shared 
the  vindictive  feelings  of  an  age  in  which  neither  time  nor 
circumstances  mitigated  the  deep  desire  of  vengeance.  Yet  if 
vengeance,  which  says  a  French  author,  ^^  only  adds  crime  to 
misfortune,''  were  ever  justifiable ;  Lorenzo  perhaps  might  have 
been  excused,  exclusive  of  the  attempts  on  his  own  life,  for  not 
consigning  his  brother's  murder  to  oblivion,  had  he  not  already 
been  sufficiently  bathed  in  blood,  the  blood  too  of  victims  either 
totally  innocent,  or  infinitely  less  culpable  than  Riario.  Lo- 
renzo's conduct  is  open  to  more  suspicion  because  the  result  of 

•  Sismondi,  vol.  viii,p.  187. — Ponio,    -f-  Macchiavelli,  lib.  viil. 

Congiura  de*  Boroni,  lib.  uV.  ^.  \^^,    X  A\u\u\t«Lt.Q^liib.  xxT.,]ip.  179, 80. — 
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thia  crime  ma  to  establish  a  strong  Medician  influence  over 
both  Forii  and  Imola;  and  the  bilnre  of  his  original  designs 
on  the  latter  mia  beUeved  to  be  one  cause  of  qnarrelling  \nth 
aiitusIV. 

Oindamo  Riario  Count  of  Forli  and  Imola,  after  the  pope's 
decease  hod  retired  from  Borne  to  that  principality  irbere  he 
fully  maintained  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  character  of  the 
Romagnian  tyrants  and  vras  accordingly  murdered  by  three 
cheers  of  his  own  body  guard  in  connection  with  only  six  other 
oonspirators. 

Ceoco  del  Orso,  captain  of  the  guards,  with  two  more  oCBcere 
named  Louis  Panzero  and  Oiacomo  Ronco  entered  his  chamber 
and  poniarded  him  while  the  rest  of  his  attendants  were  at 
dinner  :  they  then,  after  porting  his  Testments  amongst  them, 
cast  the  naked  and  bloody  corpse  into  the  street  where 
the  people,  who  were  loudly  incited  to  revenge,  instantly 
dragged  it  in  triumph  through  the  town.  His  widow  Catha- 
rine Sforza  and  iter  children  were  forthwith  arrested,  and  the 
whole  city  remained  in  the  insui^ents'  possession,  the  citadel 
alone  remaining  faithful ;  nor  would  the  governor  listen  to  any 
orders  except  from  Catharine  hcreelf  when  fairly  at  liberty. 
She  accordingly  promised  to  give  these  orders,  and  was  there- 
fore allowed  to  enter  the  fortress  her  children  being  kept  as 
hostages ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  entered  than  in  defiitnre  of 
her  word  the  guns  were  turned  on  the  citizens  :  they  instantly 
threatened  to  kill  her  children :  "  and  if  you  do,"  said  she 
indignauUy,  "  I  have  still  a  son  at  Milan  and  another  within 
me  who  will  live  to  revenge  the  deed"*. 

*  Hontori,  Annnli. — Corio,  Parle  vi,  which   be  givea,  (vol.   nii.   p.  SID, 

fi>L446.— Siimoiidl,Tnl.yiil.,p.21D.  nota.)      Itijle  I>  tilcnt   on   il ;  but 

— (ticOTduu  di  TriUldo  de'  Rotn,  Bcmbo  (Lib.  iv.,  foL  £1)  trlltnathit, 

Del.  End.  T«r.,  torn.  xiiii^Hic-  in  USB,  Venice  counud  on  dri^'ingC■- 

rJiiaTelli,  BruU),  and   MonUri,  (Ibe  teriiuSfom{iomF<irli,iiuilyllirough 

lutwith  •ome  hFBUlion)  fpve  ■  lea  thefiKtionDrAnlaDioOrdcUITDwitbiii, 

modett  KMDnt  of  Ibia  reply i  bnt  I  ud  jarllj  "on  lie  hatr^  tbat  tht 

bna  foUowsd  Sinuondi  for  Uw  nuoiM  cttiinH  (onto that imiuidulvKimiuh:* 
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The  people  pi-oved  more  tender  or  less  resolute  than  Cailu- 
line  and  the  ilircnt  was  iint  txei/iitcil  ;  liiit  flie  I'l.'iiyiiratOB 
implored  protection  from  Pope  Innocent  and  Lorenzo  ie 
Medici,  both  of  whom  they  thought  might  benefit  by  the  deed. 
Innocent  commanded  the  governor  of  Ceaina  to  render  tlieiB 
every  assistance,  and  Lorenzo  pressed  by  Lodorico  Sfoiza  nd 
Florentine  intereats,  instantly  despatched  a  strong  force  nnder 
the  Count  of  Pitigliano  and  Hinuccio  Fameae,  ostendhl;  to 
lud  Caterina,  but  really  to  recover  possession  of  the  fortified 
town  of  Piancoldoli  in  their  n'ay  a  place  vhich  Riaiio  had 
captured  in  the  late  wars ;  and  the  ol^ect  of  both  Pope  and 
Aledici  tliere  is  some  reason  for  supposing  was  to  secure  Forii 
for  their  son  t'runcescbetto  Cil)o  the  huaband  of  Maddalena'. 

lu  Marino  tianuto'a  cbrnuicle,  or  diary,  it  is  noted  thai 
Marco  Darbo  jiodesta  end  capt^n  of  Ravenna  wrote  to  ibc 
Seignory  of  Venice  an  account  of  the  whole  conspiracy  oulj 
two  days  after  it  happened,  in  which  it "  was  said  to  lie  the  work 
of  Oioranni  BeHtiroglio  and  Lorenzo  da'  Medici,  in  order  lo 
give  those  towns  to  Franceschetlo  Cibo  sou  of  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.,  who  is  the  son-in-law  of  the  said  Lorenzo  de'  Mt>dici." 
IJut  this  is  evidently  one  of  the  Lurried  reports  of  an  eKoiled 
time  which  prove  the  general  opinion  tlieu  entertained  of  what 
Lorenzo  would  or  might  be  guilty  of,  rather  than  his  real  cnl- 
pability :  lie  never  directly  assisted  the  couspiratoi8  though  h< 
refraiued  from  opposing  ihem,  and  Bentivoglio  who  was  the 
Duke  of  Milan's  soldier,  actually  despatched  a  large  force  la 
the  aid  of  Caterina  while  her  uucle  Lodovico  lost  not  a  moment 
in  sending  further  reeuforeementa  from  Milau,  yet  it  is 
curious  tliat  Maufredi  of  FaeiiKa  who  was  in  Florentine  paj 
would  nut  let  him  pass  to  attack  the  coiispimtors  wUhotil 
Lorenzo's  permission!. 

*  RicarJaiiir  di  TrilnlUo  de'  Rossi,  p.  Icmponry,  nvt  in  Ua  di>r7,  ■ftcr  tt- 
241.— Del.  F.rud.  Tdk.,  Wm.  ixliL  UtiiiEtheDboii  ful,  "^or  (AtprMMt 
— Ammiralo,  Lib.iiyv.jV-^^BI-  I  will wj wi «iii«,"     "Ptronwm 

t  On  thi*   Trilialio  do'  Ro»i,»  <»-    *■**"  """"     "Sj>*«soai  ■oi6«rtiiH. 
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These  prompt  succours  soon  reduced  Forli  to  order  but  the 
conspirators  escaped  to  Siena:  Ottoviano  Elario  was  proclaimed 
lord  of  Forli  and  Imola;  Caterina  regent;  and  the  pope's 
troops,  after  having  been  diminished  by  some  slaughter,  were 
exchanged  for  Biario's  children.  Not  long  after  this  Lorenzo 
succeeded  in  marrying  his  cousin  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  a  de- 
scendant of  Cosimo's  brother  Lorenzo  and  grandfather  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Cosimo  I.  to  tins  same  Caterina  Sforza,  which 
made  Forli  and  Imola  in  a  manner  dependent  on  the  Medici. 

That  Lorenzo  had  sufficient  previous  knowledge  of  this  con- 
spiracy to  implicate  him  as  an  accomplice  seems  scarcely  pro- 
bable more  especially  as  his  son-in-law  Cibo  gained  notliing  by 
it ;  but  that  it  was  confidently  believed  he  would  rejoice  in  the 
event  the  following  letter  addressed  to  him  from  Lodovico  and 
Cecco  del  Orso,  two  of  the  conspirators,  affords  undoubted 
testimony  if  not  something  more ;  and  can  scarcely  be  taken 
as  exculpatory. 

"  Our  most  Worshipful  and  Magnificent  Lorenzo.  We  are 
*•  certain  that  ere  this  your  magnificence  will  have  been  in- 
"  formed  of  the  death  of  this  iniquitous  and  cursed ;  I  will  not 
•*  say  *  lord  of  ours ;'  because  he  did  not  merit  to  be  so.  But 
"  partly  to  perform  our  duty  aWwugh  we  could  not  before  do 
••  sOy  it  seems  good  to  us,  considering  his  presumptuous  rash- 
"  ness  and  brutal  conduct  in  audaciously  wishing  to  imhrue  his 
••  hands  in  the  blood  of  your  magnificefit  and  exalted  houses  to 
•*  inform  you  of  the  cruel  death  vce  have  justly  inflkted  on  him. 
••  Your  magnificence  is  probably  aware  how  this  tyrant  besides 
"  his  household  attendants  maintained  a  hundred  soldiers.  The 
'•  Almighty  so  inspired  us  that  braving  every  peril  however  great 
"  we  were  firm  in  our  resolution  either  to  execute  what  we  liave 
•*  done  or  never  to  return.     For  considering  the  strong  guard 

tbat  be  could,  if  he  wished,  tell  some-  such  solemn  imiuendos  arc  always  to 

thing  more  on  the  subject.      (Vide  be   received  with  caution,    as   being 

Ricordarue,  DeHzie    degli   Emditi  frequently  mere  clQ«k.%  ioi  ^^m^Ax^ 

Totoomi,  torn.  xxUL,  p,  241).    Yet  ignorance  or  tixidd  iDiAke. 
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"  that  this  miscreant  maintained,  and  we  not  being  more  than 
"  nine  persons  to  effectoate  what  was  contemplated,  we  coo* 
**  sider  it  rather  a  divine  than  human  work,  as  your  magni- 
*'  ficence  may  coi\)ecture ;  because,  excepting  this  cursed  man 
"  and  another  like  himself,  not  a  drop  of  blood  has  been  spilt; 
*'  a  thing  beyond  belief!  Nothing  can  be  better  disposed  or 
"  more  firmly  imited  than  this  community.  We  wish  to  inlonn 
"  your  magnificence  of  all  these  things  because  you  have  been 
**  deeply  injured  and  we  are  certain  that  you  ftUl  take  sing^Usr 
"  plecinire  in  them.  We  shall  nerer  be  able  to  inform  you  of  all 
*'  his  doings,  yet  partly  to  declare  them,  know  then,  that  he  not 
*'  only  hated  the  citizens,  but  utterly  disregarded  both  God  and 
"  Uio  saints :  he  was  a  blood-sucker  of  the  poor,  regardless  of 
*'  his  word,  and  in  short  loved  nothing  but  himself.  He  had 
**  brought  this  town  to  the  extremity  of  need,  and  in  such  away 
"  that  even  our  very  breath  was  scarcely  left  to  us.  At  length 
*•  it  has  pleased  the  umniiwtcnt  God  to  liberate  our  people 
**  from  the  hand  of  tliis  Nero,  and  what  he  wshed  to  do  with 
*'  us  God  has  enabled  us  to  execute  firet  on  the  tyrant's  own 
"  head,  because  ho  would  no  longer  permit  such  malignity 
*•  and  treachery  as  possessed  this  man.  For  his  evil  deeds, 
**  and  for  love  of  your  magnificence  of  whom  we  are  the 
*'  servants ;  and  for  the  good  of  the  reiniblic,  and  for  our  pn> 
*'  per  interest  we  have  done  the  deed  and  liberated  this  our 
"  people  from  hell.  Wherefore  we  pray  your  magnificence 
•'  iliat  in  this  our  nec^essity  you  will  lend  that  aid  and  favour 
•'  tliat  we  hojie  from  your  magnificence,  as  well  as  your  advice 
**  as  to  what  we  are  to  do  in  this  our  need,  ofFering  ourselves 
*'  to  your  maguiliccnce  for  as  nmch  as  we  are  worth,  to  execute 
"  everything  it  may  please  you  to  command.  We  recommend 
'*  ourselves  to  your  magnificence,  quos  bene  raleat.  And  to 
"  the  end  that  you  may  rest  satisfied  with  all  this  we  will  con- 
•*  sider  how  this  cursed  race  may  never  more  take  root.  And 
"  as  regards  the  citadels  we  hope  that  in  tlie  course  of  this  day 
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'  we  Bhall  have  one,  and  beaiege  the  other  bo  as  to  force  it  to 
'  capitulate.    From  Forli  the  lOtli  day  of  April  1488"*. 

About  a  month  afterwards  a  scene  more  shocking  and  ucna- 
toral  occurred  at  Faenza  :  Galeotto  de'  Manfredi  lord  of  that 
lity  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  of 
Bologna,  but  her  first  affection  was  shortly  changed  into  bitter- 
nesa  and  ultimate  deteatatioa  by  his  illicit  amours ;  or  as  some 
say,  instigated  by  her  father  who  at  Galeotto  b  death  expected 
to  gain  posBession  of  hie  proper^  :  be  that  as  it  nmj,  her  mind 
iras  worked  up  to  so  wild  a  pitch  that  the  most  dreadful  Aeedn 
were  desperately  resolved  upon.  Concealing  four  murderers  in 
her  bedchamber  she  feigned  indisposition  and  invited  Galeotto 
to  visit  her;  on  his  entrance  they  rushed  suddenly  from  their 
lair  and  after  a  hard  battle,  for  he  was  remarkable  for  strength 
uid  activity,  would  have  been  ul^mately  bafSed  bad  not  his  wife 
leaped  from  her  bed  and  plunged  a  sword  into  his  body  during 
the  struggle.  Bentivoglio  who  still  occupied  Forli  flew  to  her 
issistance  with  the  Bolognese  and  Milanese  forces ;  Francesca 
had  taken  refuge  with  her  son  in  the  citadel  where  the  people 
besieged  them ;  for  the  latt«r.  strange  to  say,  were  attached  to 
the  Manfred],  and  exasperatedat  the  unnatural  murder  ;  and  all 
the  vassab  of  Manfredo  from  Vsl  diLamone  crowded  tumultu- 
Dusly  into  the  city  suspicious  of  Bentivoglio's  intentions,  and 
resolved  to  fight  for  their  independence  ;  a  conflict  accordingly 
took  place  in  which  Ber^amino  the  Milanese  general  was  killed 
md  Bentivogho  made  prisoner.  Antonio  Doecoli  the  Flo- 
rentine commissioner  at  Manfredo 's  court  waa  then  at  Faenza ; 
from  him  the  citizens  instantly  demanded  protection  and 
Lorenzo,  already  alarmed  lest  Venice  or  Milan  should  possess 
themselves  of  this  Btat£  listened  readily  to  their  prayer,  the 
more  so  because  Galeotto  had  before  been  dbposed  to  part  with 
it  to  that  wily  republic,  which  would  have  brought  a  powerful 
and  dangerous  neighbour  conterminous  with  Florence. 
*  RoKDc,  Life  of  Lonoia,  Appendix,  lAb.  ui. 
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All  her  disposable  forces  under  the  Count  of  Pitig 
immediately  moyed  on  Faenza  and  airested  the  man 
fifteen  thousand  Bolognese  who  had  risen  to  deliver  their 
from  captivity:  Bentivoglio  was  however  only  detaine 
a  hostage  at  Modigliana  until  Lorenzo  settled  the  affiui 
Faenza,  for  Florence  as  well  as  the  Faentini,  was  suspido 
his  intentions  about  that  dty.  Eight  citizens  of  Faenza 
eight  from  Val  di  Lamone  were  placed  in  charge  of  y 
Astorre  Manfredo  then  only  three  years  old  while  Fran* 
was  given  into  her  father^s  hands ;  after  this  Bentivoglic 
released  and  recommended  to  meet  Lorenzo  at  his  vil 
Oafaggiolo  in  the  Mugello  where  these  friendly  chiei 
discussed  their  affairs  at  leisure ;  but  the  tragedy  of  Fi 
increased  Lorenzos  power  and  influence  in  Romogna 
greater  extent  than  ever*. 

The  acts  of  Caterina  Sforza  and  Francesca  Bentivogli 
two  impressive  examples  of  female  resolution  and  intens 
feeling:  the  one  was  driven  by  unrequited  affection,  re 
imagined  injury  and  perhaps  some  paternal  influence,  1 
act  of  the  deepest  vengeance ;  the  other  was  exalted  by 
fortune  to  a  supeniatural  heroism :  the  husband  of  one  w 
odious  tyrant  pursued  by  the  curses  of  a  suffering  people ; 
of  the  other  a  prince  beloved  by  his  subjects.  Caterina  r 
some  of  her  children's  lives  through  devotion  to  her  husl 
memory  and  the  duty  of  securing  his  inheritance  to  the 
Francesca  with  her  o>vn  hand  sacrificed  lx)th  her  lore 
every  conjugal  duty  to  her  vindictive  jealousy ;  yet  th 
pulse  of  intense  momentary  feeling  seems  to  have  beei 
moving  principle  in  lK)th,  and  a  rightly-managed  Fran 
might  have  equalled  or  even  surpassed  a  Catharine. 

During  this  period  Genoa  became  the  sport  of  civil  wa 
incessant  revolution.  An  alliance  between  Clara  Sforza,  nfl 

*  Amminto,  Lib.  xxvi.,  p.  182. —  — Roscoe,  Life  of  I^reozo,  cha] 
Macchiavclli,  Lib.  N-iW. —  >i\wt^\.ox\,  '^. 'Z^S. — Michele  Bruto,  Storia 
Aniudi. — Sism ondi,  \oU  Vm.,  ^.  'iW »    Va\».  Vcii., >  V%\ , 
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dauf^ter  of  Galeazzo-Mana  the  late  duke  of  Milan,  and  Fre- 
gosino  the  illegitiiDat«  son  of  Cardinal  Paulo  Fregoso  the 
reining  doge,  had  once  more  given  that  restless  commonwealth 
into  Milanese  hands :  this  excited  great  anger,  and  Ibletto 
8ud  Giovan-Luigi  de'  Fieschi  two  distinguished  brothers  con- 
spired to  dethrone  him:  after  a  Buccession  of  the  most  fierce 
and  destructive  oorahata  in  the  streets  of  Genoa,  Lorlovico 
interfered  with  such  effect  as  to  place  Agostino  Adorno  in  the 
doge's  chair  with  the  title  of  ducal  lieutenant  for  ten  years  ;  and 
in  October  1468  Genoa  became  again  a  Milanese  depenilancy. 
The  storms  of  Genoese  laction  violent  and  frequent  as  they 
were,  exceeded  not  the  continued  anarchy  of  Siena  from  the 
moment  that  Alphonso  removed  the  weight  of  Neapolitan  autho- 
rity  1  exiles,  proscriptions,  violent  and  sanguinary  executions 
filled  the  annals  of  that  boisierona  republic;  every  faction  and 
order  in  the  state  was  successively  abolished,  proscribed,  or 
persecuted,  and  at  every  new  revolution  there  were  fresh  maK' 
aacres.  The  exiles,  no  longer  scattered  were  now  collected 
in  large  masses,  the  earlier  victims  of  anarchy  being  reconciled 
in  misfortune  with  the  very  men  who  had  expelled  them  : 
they  comprised  all  denominations,  all  factions,  orders,  and 
shades  of  politics,  and  agreed  to  fuse  every  hostile  feeling 
amongst  themselves  into  one  present  implacable  and  gliming 
indignation  against  their  common  enemy.  Treaties  of  oblivion 
and  amity  were  signed  by  different  knots  of  them  in  different 
countries,  various  attempts  were  subsequently  made  for  their 
ova  restoration,  and  all  these  ended  successfully  ui  ll^T. 
One  small  party  from  Staggia;  a  petty  fortress  on  the  Floren- 
tine frontier  made  a  bold  assault  and  got  into  Siena  more 
by  good  fortune  than  skill  and  seized  the  government ;  and  in 
this  enterprise  was  it  that  the  celebrated  Pandolfo  Petrucci  first 
began  (a  take  that  lead  iu  Senese  politics  which  ended  in  his 
long-continued  and  absolute  authority  *. 

■  Snnandi,  idI.  rB^p.  303.— Oilui;  H>liTolti,  PuUni^,U^.^,to^..%V^V 
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The  condition  uf  iliese  two  rirpublies  was  not  displensing  to 
Lorenzo  who  ri'.;iilr  !illinin-is  willi  liolh  ;  a  ni'igliliouriut!  "■ 
ample  of  well-regulated  freedom  alarmed  him  more  than  either 
anaiehy  or  absolute  sovereignty,  fur  the  former  yma  unlikelj 
to  excito  any  dangerous  feelings  amongst  the  iudustiimi 
masses  of  Florentine  citizeus,  and  the  latter  was  too  congenial 

In  the  gonfaloniership  of  Nero  Cambi  tovards  the  end 
of  this  year,  when  the  new  elections  were  to  take  place,  it  m 
discovered  that  iu  despite  of  the  usual  prohibition  to  quit  the 
city  during  this  period,  several  gonfaloniers  of  coroponleB  were 
missing  ;  and  as  without  a  certain  number  the  election  of  tiK 
Seigiiory  could  not  proceed  although  the  people  were  alreaiJT 
assemliled,  all  Florence  was  thrown  into  disorder.  An  espma 
was  piiimpily  despatched  for  Piero  Korghini,  one  of  that  boJi 
who  was  known  to  be  ut  Ins  villa,  but  he  tliinkiug  there  mmld 
lie  enough  without  bim  disregarded  the  order  until  a  secood 
horseman  brought  him  up,  booted  and  spurred  as  he  was  and 
splashed  with  dirt,  into  the  presence  of  the  Scignory  »ho 
instantly  punished  bis  disolicdience  by  admonition  from  ereiT 
public  office  for  three  years.  On  the  s;»uie  occasion  three  other 
goufaloniera  of  companies  were  also  admonished  from  tbe  three 
higher  magistracies  for  being  absent  against  orders.  All  thu 
seemed  a  very  just  and  natural  exercise  of  authority  in  th* 
Hupreme  luagisti-iwy,  especially  as  they  had  previously  askei 
advice  from  the  "  Otto  di  I'ratico,"  a  council  of  high  authority. 
which  liad  left  the  whole  matter  to  tlieir  own  discretion.  Bm 
when  tlie  new  Seignory  assumed  their  functions  it  was  decland 
ejetrcmely  prcstimpUwiu  that  rrithout  the  partieipatin* 
of  Ltirenzn  de  MeJini,  "prince  of  the  (lortrmment' 
who  was  tlien  amusing  himself  at  Pisa :  sui'h  an  eier- 
cise  of  authority  should  have  takon  place.  Complaints  wn 
accordingly  made  to  him  by  the  sufferers  and  their  friends ;  and 
he  listening  to  one  sValetaeMi.  (io^e  ■^tiimij'ijiT&^  ^^mioanded 
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the  *'  Otto  di  Pratica"  and  the  Senate  of  Seventy  not  only  to 
reverse  the  sentence,  but  to  admonish  the  gonfalonier  Xero 
Cambi  from  all  his  rights  of  citizenship  for  having  passed  it  I 
Such  was  Lorenzo's  power,  and  such  his  jealousy  of  the 
slightest  shadow  of  independence  in  the  public  actions  of  his 
fellow-citizens  !  For  independent  of  other  things  the  punish- 
ment of  Nero  Cambi  was  in  direct  Wolation  of  every  privihjge 
of  the  Seignory  who  were  responsible  for  nothing  but  pei. illa- 
tion after  their  ofl&cial  dignity  had  ceased  *. 

From  this  period  until  the  death  of  Lorenzo  Italy  remained 
at  peace  and  little  of  any  moment  occurred  at  Florence :  his 
power  augmented  daily,  and  like  a  deep  and  rapid  stream 
looked  clear  and  smooth  and  beautiful  until  crossed  bv  some 
obstacle ;  then  its  force  mounted  up  and  swept  cver\i:hin,£r  vio- 
lently away.  Nor  was  it  alone  in  Florence  that  its  strength  and 
volume  were  felt ;  Lorenzo's  true  object  and  interest  like  Fer- 
dinand s  was  peac>e  and  they  held  tlie  balance  in  their  hand  : 
the  unquiet  nature  of  Alphonso  was  doubtful  and  dangei*ou*«, 
but  Lorenzo  ruled  the  unextinct  energies  of  a  powerful  rei>ublic 
with  the  decision  and  unity  of  an  absolute  monarch  and  would 
allow  no  seeds  of  discord  to  be  sown  without  an  instantaiieuus 
effort  to  destroy:  he  influenced  all  the  smaller  states,  and 
the  vast  weight  of  Florence  cast  on  the  side  of  one  or  other  of 
the  greater  was  never  without  its  consequences.  Disput4.'s  for 
instance  occurred  this  year  between  Lodovico  Sforza  and  Al- 
phonso  of  Calabria  about  the  formers  virtually  usurping  the 
whole  sovereign  authority  of  Milan  from  his  nephew :  and 
these,  partly  by  persuasion,  and  partly  by  threats  of  placing 
himself  on  the  side  of  tlie  injured  party,  Lorenzo  settled  as 
he  did  most  others ;  for  he  was  well  convinced  that  nothing 
would  prove  more  dangerous  to  his  own  authority  than  any 
increase   of  power  in  either   of  these  ]K)tentates.     By  such 

•  Gio.  Cambi,  Storia,  Vior.  Del  Er.  Tos.,  torn,  xxu,  p.  39.— X\am^x^^v>.  WXi. 
2^  fi,  J  83. 
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judicious  management  bo  maintained  the  peace  of  Italv,  i^ell 
kn(nving,  that  no  ties,  whetlier  of  relationsliip,  or  obligation,  or 
personal  attachment  would  ever  have  the  beneficial  effects  that 
are  produced  by  foar  on  sovereign  princes  *. 

If  Cosimo  purchased  the  liberties  of  Florence  Lorenzo  re- 
ceived back  the  monev  with  interest,  not  in  iwwer 
alone  but  in  gold  and  silver :  under  tlie  gonfalonier- 
shij)  of  Piero  Alamauni  in  July  and  August  1400  the  disorder 
of  his  ihiances  had  become  so  great  as  to  make  a  fresh  grant  of 
juiblic  money  absolut43ly  necessar}^  to  restore  them,  and  in  the 
year  1401,  other  fnuidulent  means  were  adopted  to  make  up 
the  ddicicncv.  His  extensive  comnK^rcial  establishments  were 
necessarily  left  in  the  h:unls  of  agonls  who  puffed  up  with  tLe 
iniporiancc  of  their  master's  name,  scpiandered  his  substance 
while  they  ne;^l(M.'ted  his  jitfuirs :  from  the  beginning  his  credit 
had  been  sustained  by  occasional  grants  of  public  money  to  a 
lar;4c  amount  ;  but  now  the  evil  was  so  alarmingly  increased 
thai  a  violent  cl^^rt  of  tlie  connnouwealth  became  necessarv  to 
n.'move  it,  and  that  eft'ort  no  less  than  jmblic  bankruptcy  I 
<>n  the  thirteenth  of  August  1400,  a  Balia  of  sevente^en  meio- 
biTs  with  the  full  powers  of  the  whole  Florentine  nation  was 
rreatt?d  to  ('xamine  the  condition  i>f  the  coinage,  the  stJite  of 
th«-  various  "  (jtihcllt\''  and  the  public  finances  as  connected 
with  the  privait^  necessities  of  JiOrenzo  ;  to  ascertain  also  what 
was  spent  on  the  occasion  of  making  liis  son  a  cardinal,  whidi 
with  subsecjuent  donations  amounted  to  50,000  tlorins.  The 
disordtir  both  of  the  public  revenues,  and  the  private  resources 
of  the  Medici  was  e\trt?me,  the  former  having  even  been  anti- 
cipated and  si)ent  by  his  own  and  his  agents'  extravagance  :  the 
portions  of  young  women,  already  mentioned  as  forming  a  public 
stock  based  on  national  faith  and  moral  integrity  were  the  first 
and  gi-eatest  sulTorers  ;  this  branch  of  the  public  debt  which 
previ(^usly  paid  three  per  cent.  ])er  annum  was  at  once  reduced 
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by  the  autborit;  of  the  commission  to  half  that  interest;  and 
the  instantaneous  fall  of  public  credit  reduced  the  "Luogki 
di  Monte,"  or  shares  of  a  hundred  florina  of  public  stock,  from 
twenty-seven  to  eleven  and  a  half!  The  young  women  who 
married  were  allowed  a  sufficient  sum  from  their  portions  to 
pay  the  contract  duty,  which  of  course  immediately  returned  to 
the  treasury  ;  the  remainder  was  reserved,  and  a  payment  of 
seven  percent,  promised  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  ! 

One  consequence  of  this  was  a  sudden  check  to  marriage ; 
and  when  the  portions  were  invested  in  public  securities  dowers 
of  fifteen  hundred,  eighteen  hundred,  and  even  two  thousand 
florins  were  given  by  parties  of  equal  rank  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  between  real  and  nominal  portions  where  eleven 
hundred  had  previously  served.  There  were  consequently 
few  marriages  except  those  accomplished  by  force  of  ready 
money,  and  even  for  these  Lorenzo's  permission  became 
necessary ! 

"  Now,"  says  Giovanni  Cambi,  with  all  the  indignation  that 
might  be  expected  from  the  son  of  the  persecuted  Neri,  "  now 
"  let  all  reflect  on  what  it  ia  to  set  up  tyrants  in  the  city  and 
"  create  Balias,  and  assemble  parliaments*."  Tlie  depreciated 
currencies  of  Siena,  Lucca,  and  Bologna  affected  that 
of  Florence,  so  that  to  keep  the  silver  coin  in  the 
country  it  was  iu  like  manner  depreciated  :  this  measure  was 
considered  fair  and  necessary  at  the  moment  by  many;  but  for 
the  people's  quiet,  who  first  and  most  Kensibly  feel  such  evils 
and  who  now  justly  began  to  murmur ;  it  was  announced  as  a 
measure  for  enabling  government  to  pay  those  marriage  por 
tions  which  had  been  stepped  the  previous  year.  The  public 
for  a  season  appear  to  have  acquiesced  in  \hw,  not  immediately 
perceiring  ibat  they  were  paying  Lorenzo  de'  Medici's  debts  : 
but  when  this  new  money,  called  the  "  Quatirinu  bianco"  was 
issued  at  one-fifth  more  than  its  real  value  and  not  taken  by 

■  Gio.  ClUDbJ,  Del.  Enid,  Tu.,  torn.  xxi.,^^^. 
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On  his  deathbed  Lorenzo  is  said  to  have  sent  for  Girolamo 
Savonarola,  (whom  he  had  always  unsuccessfuUj  courted),  to 
confess  and  grant  him  absolution.  The  monk  first  demanded 
whether  he  placed  entire  faith  in  the  mercy  of  God  ?  and  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  next  asked  if  Lorenzo  were 
ready  to  surrender  all  the  wealth  which  he  had  wrongfully 
acquired  ?  And  this,  after  some  hesitation  was  also  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  The  third  question  was  if  he  would  reesta- 
blish popular  government  and  restore  public  liberty  ?  but  to 
this  he  would  give  no  answer,  or  according  to  others  gave  a 
decided  negative  ;  upon  which  the  uncompromising  churchman 
quitted  him  without  bestowing  absolution'!'. 

This  anecdote  is  contemptuously  treated  by  Roscoe  as  only 
worthy  of  being  noticed  for  the  sake  of  confutation :  but  he  does 
not  confute  it ;  and  besides  its  insertion  in  the  Life  of  Savona- 
rola by  the  nephew  of  Lorenzo  s  great  friend  and  companion  Pico 
della  Mirandola,  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  both  men. 
The  character  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  has  been  so  frequently  and 
so  variously  drawn  that  it  becomes  as  difficult  to  know  where  to 
arrest  the  praises  of  his  eulogists  as  the  censure  of  his  detrac- 
tors.   He,  like  every  other  celebrated  man  of  a  distant  age  and   / 
country,  must  be  judged  with  fiill  allowance  for  the  manners  t 
and  customs  of  the  time,  the  force  of  habit,  education,  and  cir-  ^ 
cumstances,  the  prevailing  ideas  and  opinions,  and  the  definition  '^ 
of  right  and  wrong  as  they  were  then  generally  understood  and  ^ 
admitted.     Revenge  and  ambition  were  in  those  days  passions  ^ 
universally  allowed  to  be  not  only  justifiable  but  honourable  and  ^ 
necessary,  and  human  life  of  little  comparative  value :  nay  a 
skilfully  executed  vengeance  even  unto  death  was  esteemed  a 

mig^t  be  suj^aed  to  have  been  cor-  pie,  insulated,  and  notorious  a  fact !  I 
rectly  recorded  in  Florence.  Yet  it  have  followed  Giovanni  Cambi  because 
it  variously  given  by  different  authors  his  attention  was  especially  called  to  the 
(three  of  them  cotemporaries)  as  date  from  his  superstition  about  prog- 
having  occurred  on  the  5th,  7th,  8th,  nostica.  (Vide  O.  Camhi,  pp.  63-66.) 
and  9th  of  April !  So  difficult  is  it  to  *  Storia  di  Gir.  SavonatoVo  d«^  Vvtw^x^a^^ 
discover  the  truth  even  about  so  lim-  p.  32,  W^  1^1.  lA'^ionxo,  \1^^. 
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for  the  same  reason  justifiably  punished  ;  and  the  piUage  and 
consequent  massacre  at  VolteiTa  was  one  of  those  unlucky 
accidents  that  war  is  subject  to,  but  then  more  especially  so 
from  the  difficulty  of  restraining  an  undisciplined  army  of  mer- 
cenaries*. It  was  never  intended  by  the  commander  nor  does 
it  appear  that  Lorenzo  was  even  present  when  it  occurred. 
The  death  of  some  Florentine  exiles  at  San  Quirico  in  1485, 
was  merely  a  conflict  of  civil  war  of  so  trifling  a  nature  as  not 
to  be  considered  worthy  of  notice  in  the  foregoing  history ;  and 
the  letter  written  to  Elena  Orsini  Countess  of  Soana  and  Guido 
Sforza  Count  of  Santa  Fiore,  to  remove  the  Senese  exiles  who 
had  encamped  round  Satumia  in  1483,  is  of  a  similar  character, 
but  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  Senese  history  f.  The 
reason  why  Sismondi  calls  them  Florentines  is  not  more  easy  to 
conjecture  than  that  of  his  garbled  extract  from  Lionardo  Morelli 
which  relates  entirely  to  the  cause  of  Volterra's  revolt  and  the 
bloodshed  which  followed  it  amoyigst  the  people  themselves  jXmt  not 
to  the  military  massacre,  as  he  would  wish  to  make  it  appear  *. 
That  the  Medici  purchased  the  liberties  of  their  country  is  h"^ 

*  L.  Morelli,  pp.  186-189.  tcrrani   si   nibellorono  da*  Fiorentini 

■f*  Ainniirato*8  words  arc,  "  Fu  scritto  per  certo  sdegno  di  cagione  di  Allumi, 

a  Elena  Orsina  Contessa  di  Soana  e  a  che  per  invenzionc  si  trovo  no'  loru 

Quido  Sforza  Conte  di  Santafiorc,  che  terreni.    Egli  arieno  voliito  V  utile  in 

esecndo  loro  vicini  s*  ingegnasscro  le-  comune  loro,  che  venne  in  privati  cit- 

rarseli  dinami.*"   And  Sismondi  takes  tadini  qui  della  cittk;  dove  che   ne 

this  last  phrase  as  meaning  to  despatch  scgui  dclla  terra  loro,  morte  d*  uomini. 

them.     This  is   certainly  one  of  its  Sarebbe  lungo  il  dire  delle  cose;  c 

significations ;  but  it  also  means  to  re-  pero  e  ben  taccre.     Qui  si  fece  xx. 

move  them  from  the  place  they  occu-  uomini  di  guerra,  e  presono  per  Capi- 

pied,  and  in  this  sense   is  evidently  tano,  el  Conte  d'  Urbino,  e  mandoxnsi 

intended  by  Ammirato;  because  they  el  Campo,  e  a  di  16  di  Giugno  1472, 

were  much   too  numerous   and  well  si  riebbe,  e  and5  a  sacco ;  e  dice  che 

armed  for  murder,  l)eing  the  remains  c*  Sanese  ci  furono  molti  molesta,  e 

of  a  strong    body  of   Senese    exiles  che  ebbono  il  cambio,  per  la  cavalcata 

whose  dislodgement  would  <*  do  great  del  Conte  Carlo  da  Montona  Capitano 

ttrvice    to    the  league   and    broffit  di  Volterra,  &c'.  (p.  189.) 

ikeir  own  territory^     But  the  his-  X  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxv.,  p.  1 58. — Mala* 

torian  adds,  "  they  dispcrted  of  them-  volti.  Lib.  v^  folio  88. — Sismondi,  vol. 

selves,  not  having  resources.**   (Am.,  viii.,  cap.  xc,  p. 250,  note. — L\Qv>ax4^ 

Lib.  XXV.,  p.  158.)    MorvlWa  words  MorcUi,  p.  l^d. 
are  "Addi  26 d*  Aprilc  1472,  e'  Vol- 
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"^  undoubted,  and  that  the  mcyority  were  willing  to  dispose  of 

^  them  is  equally  true ;  that  the  purchase-money  was  repaid  with 
.interest  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  that  Lorenzo  put  no  bounds 
'to  his  ambitious  love  of  dominion  will  be  universally  admitted 
jby  the  readers  of  Florentine  history.  His  great  object  was 
.himself  and  the  aggrandisement  of  his  family ;  and  to  these  as 
]far  as  he  was  able  he  made  everything  subservient,  from  the 
I  general  politics  of  Italy  to  the  domestic  government  of  Florence. 
So  great  was  his  reputation  that  both  the  king  of  Naples  and 
Lodovico  of  Milan  feared  his  power,  not  alone,  but  as  inclin- 
ing the  balance  towards  an  adversax^',  and  he  lias  geuemlly 
been  considered  as  the  guardian  of  Italian  tranquillity*.  It 
was  his  interest  to  be  so,  because  war  was  costly  and  augmented 
discontent ;  it  was  perilous  and  encouraged  rebellion,  and  every 
hour  of  peace  cousolidatod  more  and  more  the  weight  of  his 
personid  authority.  His  iniluence  witli  Lodovico  and  his  general 
foresight  might  probably  have  preserved  peace  for  a  season : 
but  whether  ho  would  liave  been  able  to  avoid  the  wars  that 
arose  at  his  death  is  problematicad,  for  they  sprang  from  other 
causes  over  which  he  had  no  control  and  which  were  not  ready 
for  action  while  he  ruled  Florence.  Certiiinly  no  prince  or 
citizen,  not  even  Cosimo,  had  more  influence  or  reputation  in 
Italy.    To  two  things  he  is  supposed  principally  to  have  directed 

^  his  most  earnest  attention ;  namely  to  presene  such  an  equahty 
amongst  the  mass  of  influential  citizens  that  neither  in  private 
fortune  nor  public  power  any  single  individual  should  become 
formidable ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  by  every 

J    outward  mark  of  moderation,  fjiniiliarity,  and  respect,  as  well  as 

by  equity  in  the  administration  of  justice  (no  political  object 

inter\ening)  to  disarm  jealousy  and  gain  public  favour.     The 

second  wtis  that  the  pettv  states  of  Tuscanv  allied  to  Florence 

*>ould  be  maintained  in  firm  union  \rith  each  other  so  as  to 

Me  a  steady  front  to  greater  and  more  distant  potentates  : 

*  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxv'v.,  ^,  \^T . — ^dv*.  CwsjJviv,'^,  ^^ , 
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bj'  such  policy  be  doubled  the  poirer  of  his  ooontiy  and  made 
her  formidable  to  all  her  neighbonra  aa  a  defensive  8tat«,  and 
in  this  nay  by  wielding  with  ekilful  and  steady  hand  the  ener- 
^es  of  Florence  withont  molesting  any,  he  hoped  if  Ufe  had 
lasted  to  unite  vmder  hie  own  single  influence  the  states  of 
Lucca,  Siena,  Pen^ia,  Bologna,  Citta  di  Castello  and  all  the 
lords  of  Romagna,  so  as  to  form  a  powerful  confederacy  against 
any  Tiolence.  On  the  Genoese  frontier  he  was  safe,  because 
independent  of  that  republic's  lost  independence,  the  possession 
of  Sarzana,  Sarzanella,  and  Pietia  Santa  prevented  any  appre- 
hentions :  against  danger  on  tho  Bolognese  side  he  had  strength- 
ened Firenzuola  in  the  Apennines;  and  Siena  was  kept  at 
bay  by  the  newly  restored  fortress  of  Poggio  Imperiale.  now 
Po^bonzi*. 

Lorenzo  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  continually-recurring 
games  and  festivals  which  were  freely  and  politically  given  to  the 
people  ;  and  as  they  were  arranged  and  conducted  by  the  first 
artists  and  literary  men  of  the  day  they  gradually  retined  the 
public  taste  and  inspired  a  relish  for  something  beyond  tbc 
mere  buifoonery  of  a  common  crowd  :  tournaments  were  not 
unfrequent,  and  all  the  pubhc  games  partook  of  a  classical,  mag- 
nificent, and  manly  character.  His  patronage  of  literature  and 
the  arts  need  not  be  here  spoken  of ;  his  own  talenta  were  uni- 
versal and  powerful,  and  music  painting,  poetry,  sculpture  and 
architecture  had  no  better  judge  or  patron  than  Lorenzo.  His 
mode  of  life  at  home  was  simple  and  frugal  as  was  still  the 
general  custom ;  in  public  he  was  grand  and  magnificent : 
whenever  he  left  his  house  he  was  attended  by  ten  servants  with 
cloaks  and  swords  as  a  guard,  and  after  the  Pazzi  conspiracy  he 
for  three  years  was  accompanied  by  four  armed  citizens  besides 
the  twelve  guards  that  were  decreed  to  him  by  the  republic  f . 
In  discussion  he  vras  acute  and  eloquent;  wise  and  prudent 
in  resolve  and  rapid  in  execution.     He  delighted  in  men  of  a 

■  HacchimT^,  Uli.  viii. — BnitoyLib,  viii.,  p.  i95.     -V  Qio-Cviftiv,^-^ 


startleil  the  iiiliiibiliitits  i. 
was  further  esciled  next  i: 
lautem  of  tho  Duomo  liiul 
the  fall  of  a  marhlt;  hluil 
which  brenking  through  tl, 
the  banner  of  the  Meilii-i  in 
without  a  fracture.  Lore: 
been  confined  at  Careg^i 
rceived  as  a  sure  ]^iii>gnoslii: 
Ho  was  attended  in  lii^li 
brated  physician  of  tlic  day, 
night  that  I-oren/o  died  f 
took  r*oni  to  a  little  distan 
is  reported  cast  him  into  a 
wards  it  was  said  that  he  hi 
despair.  God  pardon  tliem 
doubt  of  the  retd  anlli.ir  nf 
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Orsino ;  Gioyanni,  afterwards  Leo  X.  and  Giuliano  who  was 
a  child  when  his  father  died.  His  eldest  daughter  Lucre- 
zia  married  Jacopo  Salviati,  another,  Maddalena,  became  the 
wife  of  Franceschetto  Cibo.  A  third,  Contessina,  was  united 
to  Piero  Ridolfi,  and  a  fourth  Luisa,  who  married  her  cousin 
Giovanni  de'  Medici,  died  early  *.  "  Piero,"  exclaims  Cambi, 
"  was  guilty  of  every  vice,  wherefore  we  may  hope  that  by  the 
grace  of  God,  the  city  will  soon  be  free  from  tyrants  ;  for  the 
citizens  are  aware  of  their  error  "  f . 


Ck>TSMPOiURY  MoNAHCHS.— ^England :  Eldward  IV.  to  1483,  then  Edward 
y.  for  scarcely  three  months,  then  Richard  III.  until  1485,  then  Henry  VII. 
—Scotland:  James  III.  until  1487,  then  James  IV. — France:  Louis  XI. 
UDtil  1483,  then  Charles  VIII.  —  Naples:  Ferdinand.  —  Spain:  Fenlinand 
and  Isabella. — Conquest  of  Granada,  1492. — German  Emperor,  Frederic  III. 
— Burgundy  :  Maria  until  1482,  then  Philip. — Pope,  Sixtus  until  1484,  then 
Innocent  VIII. — Ottoman  Empire:  Mahomet  II.  until  1481,  then  Bayezid 
or  Bajazet  II.  who  was  the  first  Sultan  inclined  to  peace. 


*  Macchiavelli,  Lib.  yiii. 
•f  The  histories  of  both  Macchiavelli 
and  Bnito  terminate  with  the  death  of 
Lorenzo ;  but  the  works  of  Macchia- 
▼elli  in  various  ways  continue  the  his- 
tory of  his  time.  Bnito  is  no  great 
lose,  and  seems  overrated  as  an  his- 
torian ;  he  draws  from  few  sources,  is 
prejudiced,  and  not  to  be  trusted  in 


his  abuse  of  the  Medici  without  the 
authority  of  others.  Living  much 
with  the  Florentine  refugees  at  Lyon, 
he  imbibed  their  passions  pri^judiccs 
and  party  spirit  as  is  said,  and  thus 
tainted  his  writings.  He  lived  from 
1513  to  1594.  Macchiavelli  from 
about  1469  to  1526. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PROM    A.I>.    1492   TO    A.D.    149& 


The  death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  forms  an  important  epoch 

in  Italian  history,  for  from  that  time  forth  a  dark  and  angry 

torrent  drove  furiously  down  on  the  Peninsula  until 

A.D.  1492. 

every  vestige  and  even  the  very  name  of  independence 
was  swept  into  oblivion.  It  may  be  said  that  Venice  alone 
escaped ;  for  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Ivome  was  distracted 
and  controlled  by  the  great  transalpine  monarchies :  yet  just 
before,  excepting  some  remains  of  hostility  between  Florence 
and  Genoa  wliich  were  speedily  obliterated,  all  Italy  was  in 
profound  repose  * ;  she  was  niled  more  or  less  wisely  by  Italian 
princes,  unshackled  by  strangers,  guarded  by  native  soldiers, 
and  collected  within  her  own  natural  limits  f .  She  is  described 
at  this  epoch  as  abounding  in  riches,  popidation,  and  commerce  ; 
as  studded  with  splendid  cities,  each  the  ghttering  capital  of  a 
small  principality  or  the  metropolis  of  a  j>owerful  state ;  as  the 
temple  of  religion ;  the  seat  of  arts  and  science ;  tlie  academy 
of  literature  ;  the  school  of  philosophy ;  and  the  bower  of  taste 
and  refinement ;  and  had  her  morality  only  kept  pace  ^ith  her 
intellect  she  would  have  proved  a  glorious  example  to  the 
world.  Yet  the  melancholv  fact  is  nowhere  more  visible  than 
in  Italian  histor}',  of  the  slight  influence,  independent  of  re- 
ligion, which  is  exercised  over  our  moral  nature  by  the  single 

*  Henco  it   appears   that   Genoa,  as  these  still  remaining  hostilities  were 

before,  still  ret:iincd  a  certain  power  of  terminated  by  the  mediation   of  Lo- 

independent  action  which  her  subjec-  dovico. 

foil  to  Miian  did  not  destroy  •,  ainA  "X  KmmVaXo^lAVi, -slxvu,  p.  187. 
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force  of  learning,  refinement,  and  intellectual  cultivation :  some 
of  the  very  men  who  are  most  execrated  for  their  wanton 
cruelty,  tyranny,  and  unscrupulous  licentiousness,  are  to  be 
found  amongst  the  greatest  patrons  and  lovers  of  tliose  arts  and 
sciences  which  are  supposed  to  soften  and  civilise  mankind. 

Many  causes  at  this  time  united  to  produce  and  preserve 
Italian  tranquillity ;  dynasties  had  been  changed  or  separated 
from,  ancient  connections,  states  had  lost  their  liberty ;  the 
fiercer  pontiffs  had  past  away,  and  long  wars  had  exhausted 
the  Peninsula ;  but  general  opinion  mainly  attributed  it  to  the 
pervading  influence  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  the  calami- 
ties that  immediately  followed  his  death  brought  this  reputa- 
tion into  bolder  and  brighter  relief  than  it  perhaps  really 
deserved ;  for  who  will  assert  that  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  could 
have  averted  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  liis  country  *  ? 

Before  we  enter  on  the  narrative  of  this  new  and  momentous 
era,  momentous  not  only  for  Italy  but  the  whole  civilised 
globe ;  an  era  marked  by  ambition,  war,  science,  geographioiJ 
discovery,  noble  inventions,  religious  innovation,  and  a  bold 
spirit  of  adventure  and  intellectual  inquiry  that  gushed  with 
unwonted  prodigality  upon  the  soil  of  Europe  and  streamed  in 
painful  splendour  over  the  new  discovered  world.  Before  we 
enter  upon  this  epoch  it  may  be  convenient  to  give  a  rapid  view 
of  the  political  state  of  those  nations  that  sooner  or  later  were 
to  be  affected  by  the  coming  change. 

The  Asiatic  and  African  states  bordering  on  Europe  wert* 
ruled  by  the  Soldan  of  Egypt  and  Syria  and  the  Turkish  Ba- 
jazet:  this  sultans  sway  was  extended  over  Greece,  Thraoo, 
and  Macedonia,  part  of  Sclavonia,  and  those  countries  border- 
ing the  Black  Sea.  His  armies  were  numerous,  permanent, 
^nd  strictly  disciplined ;  and  his  power  would  have  deepened 
the  alarm  already  excited  by  Amurath  and  Mahomet,  had  he 

♦  Oio.  Cambi,  p.  67. — Guicdardini,  Istoria  de'  Italia,  Lib.  i.,  pp.  3-10. — 
Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i«,  p.  26. 

VOL.  ni.  I  r 
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not,  after  tranquillising  his  own  states,  exhibited  a  more  pacific 
disposition  than  either.  His  military  enterprises  were  almost 
exclusively  against  the  warlike  Soldan  of  Egypt  from  the  con- 
fines of  whose  state  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  the  African  hills 
and  plains  were  ruled  for  the  most  part  by  potentates  of  little 
force  or  consideration.  The  chief  of  them  at  this  epoch  and 
far  beyond  the  rest  in  power,  riches,  and  extent  of  dominion, 
was  Mahomed  King  of  Tunis :  the  sovereigns  of  Marocco  and 
Fez  were  next  in  political  importance  but  inferior  to  Mahomed. 

The  recent  conquest  of  Granada  had  just  given  all  Spain, 
turbulent  and  disjointed  as  it  was,  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella; 
she  Queen  of  Castile,  he  King  of  Aragon  and  Sicily  * . 
They  had  conquered  Granada,  humbled  the  Spanish  aristocracy, 
introduced  the  inquisition  under  Ximenes,  driven  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  Jews,  the  most  industrious  of  their  subjects, 
from  the  country,  and  in  1 184,  exhibited  the  fii*st  *'  Auto  de  Fe," 
to  a  superstitious  and  trembling  multitude. 

Portugal  under  John  II.  was  fast  advancing  in  civilisa- 
tion and  constitutional  improvement  while  reviving  the  bold 
spirit  of  geographical  discovery  and  commercial  enterprise. 
Cliarles  VIII.  young,  presumptuous,  vain,  and  un talented, 
reigned  over  France,  which  with  the  annexation  of  Artois 
BritUmy  and  Burgimdy  became  a  compact  and  powerful  king- 
dom :  the  feudal  system  was  nearly  destroyed  as  it  affected 
regal  authority,  and  the  French  barons  under  their  brave  but 
empty  monarch  were  ready  for  every  enterprise. 

In  England  the  sagacious  Henry  VII.  now  reigned  para- 
moimt ;  he  had  terminated  the  civil  wars  on  Bosworth  field, 
united  the  adverse  Roses  by  marrying  the  fifth  Edward's  sister, 
and  while  holding  the  nation  more  firmly  in  hand  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  feudal  potency  and  turbulence,  he  exalted  the  royal 
dignity,  vindicated  the  supremacy  of  law,  encom^ged  com- 
merce and  discovery,  and  maintained  his  own  independence  by 
a  rigid  and  even  parsimonious  economy. 

*  Lettere  di  Priiic\p\,  voV  \\«,  ^.  %  V<ix^vt^  Edit.^  1576. 
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Scotland  too  at  this  epoch  ei^oyed  under  James  IV.  a  little 
»spite  from  her  troubles,  during  which,  civilisation  made  some 
Ivance  and  learning  was  promoted  by  the  foundation  of  a 
itive  university. 

Holland  Flanders  and  Burgundy  were  ruled  by  Philip  son 
*  Maximilian  emperor  of  Germany;  but  this  last  monarch 
reat  in  rank  and  title  was  poor  in  riches  and  authority ;  for 
ssides  the  independent  princes  of  his  land,  no  less  than 
iventy  free  cities  united  in  one  indissoluble  league,  asserted 
leir  right  to  liberty  and  self-government. 

Mathias  Corvinus  the  celebrated  son  of  John  Hunniades  died 
I  1490,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Hungary  by  Vla- 
islas  King  of  Bohemia  who  ruled  both  kingdoms  while  his 
ephew  Alexander  held  the  Polish  sceptre. 

The  Swiss  confederacy  existed  in  its  usual  state  of  domestic 
berty  and  foreign  mercenary  warfare ;  not  always  true  to  the 
>ld  for  which  they  sold  their  blood  and  callous  to  every 
3bler  sentiment  beyond  their  rugged  frontier. 

From  her  wealth,  territory,  internal  union,  and  unflinching 
>n8tancy  of  purpose,  Venice  was  the  most  formidable  state 
f  the  Italian  peninsula.  Ambitious,  powerful  by  land  and 
ater ;  impregnable ;  wise ;  severe  but  comparatively  just  in 
igislation ;  subtile ;  prudent  in  success ;  firm  in  misfortune ; 
Br  strengtli  was  employed  with  fixed  regards  on  her  own 
^grandisement,  unscrupulous  of  means  and  heedless  of  consc- 
iences to  others.  From  the  sphere  of  her  own  domestic  tran- 
iiillity  she  quietly  watched  the  turns  of  her  neighbours'  fortune, 
id  even  when  unsuccessful  in  war  was  sure  to  make  up  for  it  by 
dlful  negotiation,  for  she  exhausted  patience  by  a  stedfiast  per- 
nacity.  Besides  her  possessions  in  Istria,  Sclavonia,  Dalmatia, 
id  much  eastern  dominion ;  she  was  now  mistress  of  Treves, 
adua,  Verona,  Vicenza,  Brescia,  Ravenna,  Bergamo,  Crema, 
ovigo  and  the  Polesine  with  all  their  fiEiir  and  rich  domains 
I  Lombardy ;  and  thus  she  became  a  just  object  of  alocrcoi  \£y 
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all  the  Italian  states.  She.  inspired  the  more  fear  because  a 
change  yrsa  hopeless ;  Venice  was  not  ruled  by  one  ephemeral 
man ;  an  everlasting  council  with  one  object,  one  policy,  one 
concentrated  force  unceasingly  influenced  her  movements,  and 
from  this  there  was  no  retreat :  kings  died  or  changed ;  re- 
publics were  convulsed,  weakened,  and  disordered;  pontiflb 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  all  these  brought 
changes,  but  Venice  never  quitted  the  field. 

After  Venice  Naples  was  then  esteemed  the  most  powerful 
state,  not  so  much  perhaps  from  its  extent  or  opulence  ais  from 
the  sagacity  of  Ferdinand  joined  to  Alphonso's  warlike  talents 
and  energy ;  indeed  with  an  able  military  sovereign  she  must 
have  been  superior  to  Venice  because  unsuspicious  and  uncon- 
trolled, whereas  the  latter  was  ever  distrustful  and  jealous  of 
her  own  mercenary  commandere.  Naples  al>ounded  in  natural 
riches,  in  a  long  and  tortuous  coast  with  numerous  ports  and 
havens  commanding  three  quarters  of  the  compass,  while  on 
the  fourth  from  Terracina  through  the  Abruzzi  and  Sabine  hills, 
and  by  the  city  and  domains  of  Aquila  it  was  conterminous  with 
the  papal  territory  and  strongly  influenced  that  state's  internal 
movements. 

The  temporal  power  of  Rome  was  never  adequate  to  con- 
quer Italy  though  always  sufficient  to  prevent  others  from 
doing  so,  and  at  this  epoch  dei)cnded  more  on  the  character 
of  the  reigning  pontitf  than  on  the  nominal  extent  of  ecclesi- 
astical territor}' :  an  able  and  conscientious  pope  untainted  with 
nepotism  and  judiciously  combining  priestly  uilluence  witli 
the  temporal  power  of  a  skilful  niler,  might  have  swayed  all 
Italy ;  and  any  pontiff  however  weak,  had  the  means,  and 
genei-ally  the  inclination,  to  disturb  it*.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  propoitional  scale  of  her  contributions  to  a  general 
league  the  church  was  at  this  period  considered  equal  to 
Venice  Naples  or  Milan  in  her  financial  ability :  her  domi- 
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nion  extended  from  the  Neapolitan  frontier  over  the  Campagiia 
of  Home,  the  March  of  Ancona,  Umbria,  Romagna,  and  a 
great  part  of  Tuscany ;  but  it  was  more  nominal  than  real, 
because  almost  every  great  city  was  ruled  independently 
by  some  potent  citizen  or  long  established  seignior,  and  the 
pontiff  was  only  acknowledged  as  lord  paramount. 

Amongst  these  petty  sovereigns  who  are  described  as  so  many 
leeches  sucking  the  blood  of  Italy,  Guido  da  Montefeltro 
governed  Urbino :  Giulio  Varano,  Camerino  :  Bentivoglio  was 
the  chosen  lord  of  Bologna :  Caterina  Sforza  and  Giovanni  de' 
Medici  ruled  Imola  and  Forli  for  her  son  Riario :  young 
Astorre  Manfredo  was  protected  at  Faenza  by  the  Florentines ; 
a  Sforza  still  swayed  the  destinies  of  Pesaro ;  the  Malatesti 
reigned  in  Rimini  but  shorn  of  their  ancient  splendour ;  the 
fierce  Baglioni  were  uncontrolled  at  Perugia ;  the  Vitelli 
in  Citta  di  Castello  ;  in  Ferrara  were  the  Esti ;  who  also  held 
the  imperial  fiefs  of  Reggio  and  Modena ;  but  all  the  rest 
was  ecclesiastical  property. 

Rome  itself  was  divided  and  often  ungovernable  :  the  Orsini 
and  Colonna  were  the  great  adverse  leaders  of  faction ;  with 
these  last  were  the  ancient  and  powerful  Savelli ;  with  those 
the  Conti  or  Grapelli,  almost  their  equals  in  riches  antiquity 
and  splendour.  Virginio  and  Niccola  Orsini ;  Prospero  and 
Fabrizio  Colonna  ;  Jacopo  Conti  and  Antonello  Savelli  were  the 
most  renowned  chiefs  of  these  destructive  parties.  The  pon- 
tifife  and  Colonnesi  had  been  always  enemies ;  but  the  general 
ecclesiastical  policy  was  to  encourage  contention  in  both 
factions  until  mutually  exhausted  by  hostilities,  when  the  pon- 
tiff was  certain  to  pounce  upon  some  of  their  possessions  adja- 
cent to  the  capital.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the  great 
Roman  barons  could  never  quietly  suffer  a  sovereign,  espe- 
cially a  foreign  priest,  and  frequently  manifested  their  aversion, 
as  many  a  pontiff  had  unpleasantly  experienced*. 

*  FniL Cei,Mejn.Stor.,d»l  1494  al  1523, MS.~Pau\oQ\ON\o,\«^^vnfe>^^A'' . 
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Siena,  now  greatly  degenerated  in  riches  power  and  political 
influence,  after  a  period  of  tbe  fiercest  anarchy  had  just  &llen 
imder  the  strong  hand  of  Pandolfo  Petrucci  who  with  all 
the  strength  of  a  vigorous  mind  and  unscrupulous  conscience,  a 
concentrated  authority  and  a  forced  union  of  the  citizens, 
revived  in  some  degree  the  ancient  credit  and  political  importr 
ance  of  his  country.  Lucca,  decayed,  weak,  languid  and  insig- 
nificant, and  ever  jealous  of  Florentine  interference;  clung 
rather  to  Milan  and  the  emperor  whom  she  paid  for  his  protec- 
tion, than  existed  as  an  independent  state,  yet  as  regarded 
Florence  was  always  capable  of  mischief*. 

Genoa,  divided  into  the  aristocratic,  the  popular,  and 
plebeian  factions,  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  struggles 
of  the  Adomi  and  Fregosi,  both  of  the  popular  order  and  Ghibe- 
hne  party  :  tliis  broke  in  upon  the  two  great  Italian  sects,  for 
Guelphs  assisted  Ghibelines,  and  Gliibelines  Guelphs,  according 
to  circumstances ;  the  consequence  was  violent  struggles, 
anarchy,  exhaustion,  and  ultimate  subjection  to  Milan. 

VercelH,  Augusta,  Turin,  Ivrea,  and  all  Piedmont  belonged  to 
the  then  infant  Duke  of  Savoy  and  with  his  transalpine  posses- 
sions formed  a  powerful  and  important  principality  connecting 
the  Italian  states  with  the  French  monarchy.  The  Marquis  of 
Monferrato  tlien  also  a  minor,  governed  a  small  principality  on 
the  confines  of  Milan  and  Piedmont,  as  the  Marquis  of  Mantua 
did  on  the  Venetian  frontier :  but  Mantua  was  important  from 
the  strength  and  position  of  its  capital  and  the  general  militan' 
character  of  tlie  Gonzaghi  who  so  long  had  possessed  it. 

Milan  was  nominally  governed  by  Giovau-Galeazzo  Sforza 
now  about  twenty-four  years  old ;  but  really  by  Lodovico  the 
"  Moor ; "  a  crafty,  vain,  and  cruel,  but  sagacious  and  ambi- 
tious prince  who  grasped  at  eveiything  and  was  as  unscrupu- 
lous in  his  means  as  relentless  in  their  employment :  but  his 

*  Fran.  Cci,  Memorie  Storiche,  dal   1494  al  1523,   MS.  in  the  Ruthor*^ 
poatewion. 
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rule  though  severe  was  not  geuerallj  uujust,  wherefore  he 
gathered  popularity  from  the  mass  whose  joys  and  sorrows 
are  but  seldom  noticed  in  history ;  and  unpopularity  from  the 
great  who  form  the  prominent  points  of  it. 

The  Duke  of  Milan  was  imbecile  or  nearly  so ;  but  his  wife 
Isabella's  fiEither  Alphonso  regarded  with  an  impatient  eye 
every  movement  of  Lodovico  and  always  asserted  his  sou-in- 
law's  right  to  govern  alone,  in  which  event  he  himself  would 
have  virtually  ruled  the  duchy.  This  jealousy  led  to  continual 
altercations,  and  one  of  Lorenzo's  hardest  tasks  was  to  maintain 
tranquillity  between  them.  Lodovico's  brother  Ascanio,  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  cardinals  in  Rome,  had  great  in- 
fluence with  the  college  and  Pope  Alexander  VI. ;  but  was  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  fiery  della  Rovere  Cardinal  of  San  Pietro 
in  Vincoli,  and  deeply  influenced  the  subsequent  politics  of  the 
papal  court.  The  Duchess  Isabella  of  Milan,  a  woman  of  un- 
common beauty  and  spirit,  saw  clearly  through  Lodovico's  dupli- 
city and  alarmed  for  the  duke  entreated  her  father  and  grand- 
father to  interfere  :  much  intercommunication  followed  without 
any  successful  result,  and  in  this  state  of  jealous  agitation  were 
the  courts  of  Milan  and  Naples  at  the  death  of  Lorenzo. 

Florence  had  as  yet  lost  none  of  her  commercial  energy  there- 
fore profited  by  universal  peace  and  dipped  and  rose  again  with 
playful  buoyancy  above  the  waves  of  misfortune .  A  rapid  increase 
of  riches  spread  through  the  community ;  new  and  magnificent 
edifices  sprung  up,  amongst  which  the  Pitti  and  Strozzi  palaces 
were  preeminent ;  arts  and  artists,  literature  science  and 
philosophy  flourished ;  a  higher  and  more  refined  style  of  living 
was  making  progress,  and  peace  and  civilisation  mixed  hand  in 
hand  with  almost  every  transaction  of  the  community  *. 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici's  close  family  alliance  and  strong  in- 
fluence with  Innocent  VIII.  added  greatly  to  his  personal 
weight  amongst  the  Italian  states  and  secured  him  a  voice 

•  Amminto,  Lib.  xxv.,  p.  1 80.— Paulo  Oiovio,  Stohe^  1A\).  \*,  ^^.  \— \\. 
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potentiul  in  all  discussions  on  general  politics.  Aware  that  his 
own  and  bis  country  s  salvation  would  be  endangered  by  the 
increase  of  power  in  any  native  state,  be  sedulously  endeayoured 
as  we  have  said  to  preserve  the  existing  balance,  which  was  only 
to  be  gained  by  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  tbis  last  only  by  a 
lynx-eyed  inspection  of  every  accident  however  trifling  that 
might  tend  even  remotely  to  destroy  the  general  equilibrium. 
For  similar  views  and  reasons  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  when  unsti- 
mulated by  the  restless  spirit  of  bis  son,  entirely  concurred 
with  him  :  he  had  subdued  his  barons,  but  as  fire,  and  the 
smouldering  remains  were  ready  to  flare  up  at  the  slightest 
breath  of  war.  Alphonso  s  just  indignation  against  Lodovico 
Sfoi'za  altliougb  fully  shared  by  Ferdinand  was  not  enough  to 
shake  his  policy  wliicli  opposed  the  alarming  power  of  Venice 
together  with  the  pretensions  of  France  to  Naples,  while  he 
knew  that  the  hatred  of  liis  own  nobility  would  hv  French  in- 
trigue  most  surely  be  roused  into  action  and  he  therefore  cor- 
dially joined  Lorenzo  in  preserving  the  closest  alliance  witli 
Milan.  Lodovico  himself,  intriguing  and  unquiet  as  he  was, 
became  too  sensible  of  this  necessity ;  too  fearful  of  Venice  ; 
and  too  anxious  for  self-preservation  to  make  any  difficulty,  not- 
withstanding his  distrust  of  both  these  princes  :  be  was  con- 
lideut  of  Lorenzo's  support  whom  he  knew  to  be  equally 
jealous  of  them,  and  believed  that  the  inveterate  hatred  between 
Venice  and  Naples  would  prevent  any  combined  attack  on 
Milan  which  was  his  only  fear ;  for  single-handed  neither  of 
them  gave  him  much  apprehension. 

This  triple  union  in  the  bond  of  peace  based  on  reciprocal  inte- 
rests, though  sometimes  inten-upted  had  never  been  destroyed:  it 
was  no  new  policy  of  the  Sforzeschi  or  Medici,  and  the  league  as 
we  liave  seen  was  renewed  in  1480  for  five-and-twenty  years  : 
this  was  principally  with  a  view  to  check  the  Venetians  who  were 
attentively  watching  for  eveiy  accident  likely  to  disturb  it  and 
open  a  road  for  themselves  to  the  final  subjugation  of  Italy. 
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The  confederacy  was  sufficient  in  physical  strength  to  curb  such 
ambition ;  and  the  very  suspicion  and  jealousy  that  existed  be- 
tween its  members,  who  keenly  watched  and  promptly  checked 
each  other  8  motions,  tended  to  maintain  tranquillity :  of  such 
necessity  is  one  real,  single,  and  common  object  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace,  whatever  be  the  motives  that  lead 
to  it ;  and  where  this  is  wanting,  adieu  to  treaties,  which  being 
only  the  formal  expression  of  mutual  interests  are  violated  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  strongest. 

In  this  state  was  the  Italian  peninsula  and  with  every  pros- 
pect of  uninternipted  calm  when  the  premature  death  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  rolled  over  it  like  a  peal  of  thunder 
and  commenced  the  storm.  "  He  stood  between  Milan  and 
Naples  as  the  Corinthian  isthmus  between  the  ^gean  and 
Ionian  seas,  arresting  the  tumultuous  mixture  of  their  angry 
waves  "  *. 

Lorenzo  had  scarcely  been  dead  three  months  when  Pope 
Innocent  followed  and  this  gave  a  second  shock  to  public 
tranquillity;  because  independent  of  the  Medici's  beneficial 
influence  that  pontiff,  made  cautious  by  his  first  war  and  occu- 
pied with  self-indulgence,  was  indisposed  to  disturb  it.  Not  so 
his  successor  Roderigo  Borgia  who  was  chosen  sixteen  days 
after  and  assumed  the  tiara  on  the  eleventh  of  August  140Q 
under  the  denomination  of  Alexander  VI. 

A  native  Spaniard,  and  nephew  of  Calixtus  III,  he  was  the 
oldest  and  richest  of  the  sacred  college  and  gained  his  election 
partly  by  the  disputes  between  the  Cardinal  of  San  Piero  and 
Ascanio  Sforza,  but  more  decidedly  by  the  force  of  his  own 
vrealth  and  liberal  promises.  He  with  the  most  open  and  shame- 
less effrontery  corrupted  every  influential  person  that  would  be 
bribed  in  Rome,  where  scarcely  a  man  withstood  his  influence  ; 
Ascanio  Sforza  unscrupulously  sold  himself  and  his  religion 
and   resolved  to  associate  so  many  others  in  his  iniquity  as 

*  Ouicciardinif  Lib.  i^,  p.  t\\. 
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to  avoid  any  peculiar  reproaches.  He  was  promised  not  only 
the  yice-chaucellorship,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  o£Bice,  but  also 
churches  and  castles  and  even  Borgia*s  private  palace,  filled  as 
it  was  with  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  articles  of  furniture*'. 

Bribery  had,  doubtless  been  often  before  resorted  to  under 
various  forms  in  papal  elections;  but  never  until  now,  according 
to  ootemporary  authors,  was  it  so  openly,  so  unblushingly,  so 
indiscriminately,  or  so  audaciously  exercised;  and  the  public 
were  still  more  scandalised  because  of  Borgia  s  infiunous  cha- 
racter which  though  not  universally  apparent  was  well  known 
to  many  and  suspected  by  alL  In  him,  we  are  told  by  Guic- 
ciardini,  were  united  a  singular  diligence,  attention,  and  sagacity, 
with  excellent  counsel,  wonderful  powers  of  persuasion,  and  in 
the  despatch  of  important  business  incredible  care  and  dexterity. 
But  these  virtues  were  far  outdone  by  his  vices :  no  sincerity; 
no  shame ;  no  truth ;  no  fidelity  ;  no  religion  :  the  most  obscene 
habits ;  insatiable  avarice  ;  immoderate  ambition  ;  a  more  than 
barbarian  ci*uelty,  and  Uie  most  intense  desire  of  exalting,  no 
matter  how,  liis  natural  children,  of  whom  there  were  many  and 
some  of  them  no  less  detestable  than  the  father  himself  f . 

Piero  de'  Medici  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  his 
father  died,  therefore  ineligible  to  the  offices  held  by  the  for- 
mer ;  but  such  was  Lorenzo's  authority  and  so  tempered  was 
the  free  spirit  of  Florence  that  he  instantly  succeeded  to  every 
public  employment,  and  to  him  were  addressed,  and  by  him 
received,  the  condolence  and  congratulation  of  foreign  ambas- 
sadors as  if  he  had  ascended  an  hereditary  throne :  but  as 
talent  is  not  hereditary  the  different  character  and  abilities  of 
father  and  son  were  soon  apparent  to  the  world. 

*   Platina  Miys  that   tlic   palace   was  Cei,  Mcmorie    Storiche,  dal  1494  al 

given  to    Battista   Oreino,  who    was  1523    MS. — Gio.    CamLi,  p.     71. — 

afterwards  put  to  death  by  Alexander,  Platina,  Yite    de*  Pape. —  Muratori, 

and  thus  differs  from  Guicciardini.  Annali. — Guirciardini,  Stor.  d'ltalia, 

+  They  were,  Ccsare,  Francesco,  Giuf-  Lib.  i°,  p.  9, — Paulo  Giorio,  Stor., 

fiv,  and  Lucrczia  Borgia. — ^Fruiocaco  \aV^.  \?^  ^.  8. 
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Strong,  active,  and  agreeable  in  his  manner,  with  a  harmonious 
roice  and  fluent  speech,  the  young  lord  of  Florence  was  devoted 
x>  youthful  pleasures  unmodified  by  graver  occupations:  be 
excelled  in  eveiy  manly  sport  and  amusement  and  made  their 
professors  his  companions,  so  that  while  Lorenzo  was  encom- 
passed by  all  the  learning  and  talent  of  the  age  his  son  was 
surrounded  by  the  most  famous  players  of  CcUcio,  Palloiie, 
ivrestling,  boxing,  and  other  athletic  exercises.  This  was  nei- 
iier  surprising  nor  blameable,  and  had  it  been  redeemed  by 
nore  solid  qualities  would  have  been  praiseworthy  :  yet  Piero 
^as  by  no  means  deficient  in  literary  acquirements  or  poetical 
taste  and  feeling;  Poliziano  who  was  his  tutor  had  made  him  a 
^ood  classical  scholar ;  he  was  not  a  bad  "  Improvisatore ; "  his 
conversation  was  varied  and  agreeable,  but  his  pride  intolerable. 
The  seeds  of  haughtiness  sprouting  in  the  heart  of  a  Medici 
x>uld  scarcely  fail  to  receive  their  full  development  in  the  son 
ind  husband  of  an  Orsini. 

Piero  was  that  which  in  the  present  day  would  be  called  a  gal- 
lant and  accomplished  gentleman  ;  but  he  was  also  an  example  of 
l;he  worthlessness  of  all  these  ornaments  in  a  statesman  if  not 
based  on  more  estimable  qualities,  as  well  as  their  delusive  indi- 
cation of  real  talent :  in  Lorenzo  they  were  the  highest  polish  of 
K)lid  gold ;  in  Piero  the  fedse  glitter  of  flimsy  tinsel.  The  state 
bad  bound  itself  to  receive  his  orders ;  but  the  thought  and  appli- 
cation necessary  to  give  them  strength  and  vitality  was  beneath 
bim:  his  confidence  was  perhaps  justly  placed  in  Lorenzo *s  secre- 
tary Piero  Dovizio  of  Bibbiena  an  experienced  man,  but  one  whose 
Bxaltation  and  excessive  pride  had  given  offence  to  the  old  repub- 
lican magistracy,  and  Piero  by  leaving  the  public  business  in  his 
hands,  and  devoting  his  own  time  entirely  to  amusement  and  the 
most  culpable  debauchery,  increased  this  discontent.  Piero  da 
Bibbiena*8  own  arrogance  abo  embittered  the  natiual  irritability 
df  the  haughty  Florentines  at  seeing  the  obscure  denizen  of  a 
subject  and  insignificant  town  commanding  them  m\.\i  ci^%c\\^^ 
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authority.  An  incident  that  occurred  about  this  time  exhibits 
both  the  individual  spirit  and  general  subjection  of  the  citizens: 
Paulo  Antonio  Soderini,  son  of  the  famous  Tommaso  and 
closely  connected  with  the  Medici,  wishing  to  marry  his  son  tc 
a  daughter  of  Filippo  Strozzi  had  communicated  his  intentions 
to  Piero  do'  Medici  not  only  to  ask  his  advice  but  to  procun 
his  leave  for  the  match,  without  which  licence,  (so  complete  was 
the  public  subjugation)  no  marriage  could  take  place  in  Flo 
rence !  The  Medici  willingly  acquiesced,  but  when  this  reache( 
the  ears  of  Piero  Dovizio  he  remonstrated  on  the  grounds  iha 
it  was  directly  in  the  teeth  of  Lorenzo  s  policy,  who  never  wonlj 
have  thus  consented  to  unite  riches  and  political  power  in  thi 
same  family,  for  the  Strozzi  were  a  very  noble  and  opulent  race 
nor  was  he  content  with  this,  but  on  hearing  that  the  weddinj 
was  already  over  he  with  tnie  official  insolence  mted  Paul 
Antonio  so  harshlv  as  to  receive  a  box  on  the  ear  in  return 

ftr 

on<l  with  this  spirited  answer  wthdrew  in  in«liguatiou  frou 
Sodcrini's  presence.  It  was  not  then  or  at  any  time  the  custon 
amongst  republican  Florentines  to  resent  such  mjuries  nor  ye 
insulting  language  by  a  challenge ;  the  blow  might  occasionall; 
produce  a  stab,  but  verbal  insults  even  of  the  grossest  uatur 
were  either  returned  with  interest  or  treated  with  the  cooles 
and  most  philosophical  contempt.  Dovizio  therefore  powerfii 
as  he  was,  dissembled  for  the  moment  but  took  the  earlies 
means  of  removing  Soderini  from  his  sight  by  appointing  bin 
to  the  embassy  at  Venice  *. 

The  more  Piero  felt  his  own  unpopularity  the  more  was  hi 
jealousy  excited  against  those  who  with  greater  talent  approache* 
nearest  to  him  in  rank,  fortune,  and  public  consideration,  ant 
his  own  third  cousins,  Lorenzo  and  Giovanni,  the  descendant 
of  old  Cosirao  s  brother,  were  among  the  fii*st  to  experience  it 
This  branch  of  the  Medici  had  been  quietly  accumulating  riche 
by  commerce  and  hitherto  seem  to  have  taken  no  part  in  publi 

•  Jacopo  Nardi,  Uwt.  YVoTCiiM^^^'^^^^Ab.— Y'^.^^W^lib.  iii",  p.  50. 
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affairs.  Giovanni  was  the  \ddower  of  Luisa,  Piero*8  sister,  after 
whose  death  suspicions  and  differences  began,  which  were  kept 
up  by  those  that  were  already  plotting  the  ruin  of  Piero,  and 
soon  broke  out  into  open  hostility :  the  exact  cause,  though  never 
accurately  ascertained,  was  supposed  to  be  Piero 's  jealousy  of 
their  extreme  popularity  *.  This  quarrel  had  serious  political 
consequences,  and  though  begun  soon  after  Lorenzo's  death  if 
not  before,  only  broke  out  with  full  violence  at  a  later  period, 
the  account  of  which  to  avoid  future  interruption  may  here  be 
anticipated. 

Giovanni  di  Pierfrancesco  de*  Medici  was  considered  by  far 
the  handsomest  as  well  as  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Florentine 
youth;  he  was  held  in  distinguished  honour  from  his  family 
connexions,  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  thus  became  a  sort  of 
rival  to  his  cousin  Piero  in  everything  but  political  power.     It 
happened  one  night  when  these  two  accidentally  met  at  a  masked 
ball  that  both  were  occupied  with  the  same  lady,  but  the  pride 
and   impetuosity  of  Piero  brooking  no  rival,  he  in   feigned 
ignorance  of  Giovanni's  person  not  only  treated  him  with  scorn, 
but  threw  the  contents  of  an  inkbottle  over  his  cloth  of  silver 
tunic.     Giovanni  either  from  a  desire  to  remain  unknown,  or 
not  wishing  just  at  that  moment  to  break  with  Piero,  took  this 
outrage  quietly ;  but  on  meeting  him  at  a  second  festival  in 
similar  circumstances  near  the  same  lady,  Piero  tore  the  mask 
from  his  face,  upon  which  Giovanni  drew  a  dagger  and  in  his 
brother  8  presence  struck  Piero  on  the  breast :  a  cuirass  savec^ 
him :  but  his  supposed  fate  threw  the  whole  house  into  con- 
fusion and  next  morning  both  brothers  were  denounced  before 
the  magistracy  with  Piero 's  commands  for  condign  punishment. 
His  first  object  was  their  lives ;  but  at  the  instance  of  more 
prudent  friends  who  represented  the  dangerous  example  that 
would  be  shown  to  others  if  he  shed  the  blood  of  his  own 
family,  this  was  changed  to  banishment ;  Giovanni  to  his  villa 

*  FiL  Nerli,  Lib.  iii**,  p.  5B, — Jftcopo  l)u^|li^,\.)'V<^^* 
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of  Trebbia  and  Lorenzo  to  Olmo-a-Castello.  They  quitted 
Florence  on  tlie  14th  of  Maj  apparently  reconciled  with  Piero, 
after  having  been  accompanied  to  their  houses  by  a  large 
number  of  citizens  and  other  inhabitants  with  strong  expres- 
sions of  public  sympathy. 

Soon  after  this  in  secret  concert  they  simultaneously  broke 
their  confinement,  crossed  the  frontier,  and  by  means  of  Lodo- 
vico  Sforza  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Charles  VIII.  who  was 
then  in  Italy*.  The  public  sympathy  so  openly  and  uneqoi- 
vocally  expressed  for  his  cousins  increased  Piero's  malevolence, 
and  their  subsequent  flight  diminished  his  reputation  and  con- 
centrated the  public  hatred  against  him  :  this  was  the  first  and 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  ruin ;  for  after  Lorenzo's 
death  a  strong  party  of  distinguished  citizens  had  alienated 
themselves  from  his  son  not  from  love  of  liberty  but  disap 
pointed  ambition ;  and  through  their  exertions  were  Giovanni 
and  bis  brotber  saved,  either  from  the  scaffold  or  perpetual 
imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  property! . 

Piero  de'  Medici  neither  from  his  age  nor  other  qualifica- 
tions was  adequate  even  to  the  steady  government  of  Florence 
in  her  calmest  mood,  still  less  so  in  the  face  of  such  a  storm 
as  now  bepfan  to  threaten  Italv.  Scarcelv  had  he  assumed 
the  govenimciit  when  in  direct  opposition  to  Lorenzo  s  policy 
and  what  was  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  him,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  principal  citizens  as  had  ever  been  the  family 

^*  Guicnardini,  Lib.  i",  p.  64. — Filip.  their  villa  in9tcnd  of  the  public  lodg- 

Nerli,  Lib.   iii.,   p.    58. — Aiuinirato,  inp  pivpared  for  him  by  order  of  th«r 

Lib.  xxvi.,   p.    1.07. — Jacopo    Nardi,  government.  They  excused  it  a»  being 

Lib.    i«»,    p.     16.  —  Ricordanze     di  gentlemen   of  the    King  of  France'* 

Treb.  de'  Rossi,    torn,    xxiii.,    Del.  household  which  connesrion    alarmed 

Erud.  Tos..p.  291— 295.— Origine  c  Piero  and  his  party.  (Vide  J.  PUti, 

Discendenzn  dc*  Medici,  p.  90,  MS. —  Lib.  i<»,  p.  2l>.)     He  also  assert*  that 

Jacopo  Pitti  attributes  this  quarrel  and  the  mitigation  of  tlic  sentence  was  due 

condemnation  of  the  two   Medici  en-  entirely  to  Pien),  but  in  this  he  differs 

tirely  to  their  having  given  a  public  from  cotemporary  auth.ors. 

affront  to  the  Scignory  and  Piero  by  +  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i.,p  27. — Rlippo 

inviting  the  Bishop  of  ^ml  Mulo  \o  Ncrli^  Commen.,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  58. 
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custom ;  he  at  once  drew  much  closer  than  was  politic,  the  ties 
of  connexion  with  Naples,  and  thus  gave  just  cause  of  alarm  to 
Lodovico  Sforza  who  foresaw  his  own  ruin  in  the  union  of  these 
two  powers  against  him  *. 

This  step  was  taken  through  the  influence  of  Virginio  Orsino 
one  of  Piero's  own  relations  and  a  dependant  of  Ferdinand  and 
Alphonso ;  but  though  at  first  kept  secret  it  could  not  long 
be  concealed  from  the  jealous  regards  of  Lodovico  and  was  the 
seed  of  all  subsequent  misfortunes.  Thus  two  evils  had  already 
arisen  from  Lorenzo  s  death.  Lodovico 's  great  weakness  was 
vanity ;  he  believed  himself  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
prudence,  wisdom,  sagacity;  and  affected  new  and  original 
modes  of  action.  In  arranging  the  accustomed  embassies  of 
congratulation  to  the  new  pontiff  he  proposed  mth  much  ap- 
parent reason,  that  those  of  the  league  should  unite  as  one 
mission  with  one  orator  and  one  common  oration ;  this  was  in- 
tended as  a  visible  sign  of  their  close  internal  union,  not  only 
to  check  any  hostile  designs  of  Alexander  on  the  general  tran- 
quillity, but  also  to  intimidate  Venice  and  repress  foreign 
cupidity  or  interference  in  Italian  affairs.  Such  counsel,  in- 
trinsically good,  was  enforced  by  the  recent  example  of  Inno- 
cent VIII.  who  because  the  various  embassies  were  disunited 
believed  that  the  whole  league  was  so,  and  thence  ran  blindly 
into  the  error  of  attacking  one  of  its  principal  members. 
Liodovico's  project  was  therefore  accepted  by  Ferdinand  and  the 
Florentines,  against  Pieros  secret  wishes  but  without  any 
publicly  expressed  opposition. 

The  natural  vanity  of  youth  unsteadied  by  judgment  inclined 
him  to  magnificence  and  ostentatious  display,  and  so  fair  an 
occasion  could  scarcely  occur  for  such  exhibitions,  as  that  of  being 
the  principal  leader  of  a  solemn  embassy  from  the  Florentine 
republic  to  the  high  priest  of  Christendom.  A  union  of  all  the 
embassies  would  have  confounded  his  particular  spark  in  the 

*JacopoPitti,Ub.  i»,p.27. 
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general  blaze,  as  a  single  speaker  would  also  have  deprived 
the  Florentine  orator  Gentile  Bishop  of  Arezzo's  more  cul- 
pable vanity  of  an  occasion  to  display  his  powers  of  eloquence 
before  the  pope  and  cardinals.  He  therefore,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Guicciardini,  strange  as  it  may  appear  in  Lo- 
renzo's tutor,  sedulously  encouraged  the  volatility  of  Piero 
who  with  some  plausible  reasons  secretly  induced  Ferdinand  to 
acquiesce  in  his  desire.  The  king  although  politically  anxious 
to  satisfy  this  youth's  vanity,  by  no  means  wished  to  do  it  at 
the  expense  of  a  quarrel  with  Lodovico  and  therefore  informed 
him  of  his  reasons  for  changing. 

The  circumstance  was  intrinsically  of  trifling  moment  except 
as  an  index  to  more  serious  facts ;  but  the  Moor  was  indignant 
at  this  slight,  and  alarmed  at  so  clear  a  proof  of  that  intimacy 
between  Florence  and  Naples  which  became  daily  more  palj)able. 
Another  and  more  serious  incident  increased  the  excitement 
and  accelerated  the  catastrophe.  Franceschetto  Cibo  then  resid- 
ing at  Florence,  by  Piero  s  advice  sold  the  fiefs  of  Anguilara, 
Cervetri,  and  several  smaller  castles  near  Rome  to  Virgiuio 
Orsini  who  received  a  great  part  of  the  purcliase-money  from 
Ferdinand.  These  places  as  well  as  most  of  tlie  Orsini  estates 
being  situated  about  Piome,  Viterbo,  and  Civita  Vecchia,  main- 
tained a  line  of  political  intercourse  with  Naples,  and  the  pope 
thus  saw  himself  bearded  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions  bv  one 
of  his  most  powerful  barons  supported  by  two  unfriendly  states 
in  close  family  connection ;  for  Orsino  was  related  both  to  the 
Medici  and  Naples ;  and  it  had  always  been  one  of  Ferdinand's 
objects  to  i)ossess  some  strongholds  in  the  papal  territor}'  that 
might  connect  him  with  the  factious  nobility. 

Now  Ascanio  Sforza  being  all-powerful  at  the  court  of  Rome 
Lodovico  considered  any  detriment  to  the  papal  authority  as  a  per- 
sonal affair,  wherefore  in  conjunction  with  this  cardinal  he  urged 
the  pontifif  to  prevent  such  encroachments,  for  it  became  apparent 
♦hat  Ferdinand  and  not  Virginio,  was  the  real  possessor  of  the 
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property.  Alexander  as  liege  lord  refused  to  sanction  the  pur- 
chase or  submit  to  be  so  bridled  by  Ferdinand,  but  Orsino  was 
firm  though  secretly  advised  by  both  Sforzas  to  compromise 
the  affair,  while  Ferdinand  counselled  the  reverse. 

The  latter,  after  having  given  Orsino  his  cue,  entered  into  a 
hollow  negotiation  with  the  pope,  acceded  to  terms  that  he  had 
instructed  Virginio  to  refuse ;  amused  Alexander  with  the  hopes 
of  a  marriage  between  Alphonso's  natural  daughter  and  his  son, 
and  held  the  matter  for  a  while  in  suspense  and  uncertainty. 
Lodovico  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  impress  on  t)ie 
light-minded  Piero  the  soundness  of  Lorenzo's  policy ;  he  was 
earnestly  advised  to  follow  it  out  and  become  the  peacemaker 
of  Italy ;  and  to  use  all  his  influence  with  Virginio  in  order  to 
prevent  any  disturbance  of  the  general  tranquillity.  Seeing  all 
his  efforts  vain,  that  Piero  blindly  and  exclusively  resolved  to 
follow  Ferdinand  and  Alphonso,  knowing  also  that  his  own  safety 
depended  mainly  on  Florentine  support,  which  now  failed  him, 
he  determined  to  search  for  other  means  of  self-preservation. 
One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  this  resolution  was  his  paying 
half  the  expense  of  Alexander  s  army  just  then  raised  under 
Giovanni  Sforza  of  Pesaro  and  Giulio  Orsino  to  chastise  Virginio, 
without  the  usual  previous  notification  to  other  members  of  the 
league*'. 

Alexander  VI.  was  not  more  disposed  to  be  blinded  by  Fer- 
dinand's wiles  than  Lodovico  by  Piero 's  insincerity ;  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
nor  was  he  driven  from  his  purpose  even  by  the  for- 
mer's humility,  who  seeing  things  take  a  more  serious  turn  had 
finally  used  his  infiuence  to  overcome  the  pertinacity  of  Orsino. 
A  league  between  Venice  Milan  and  Rome,  which  Ferrara  sub- 
sequently joined,  was  published  in  April  1493.  Ostensibly  a 
defensive  one  for  general  safety  and  as  such  open  to  any 
power  that  chose  to  join  it  without  impinging  on  existing 
treaties ;  but  really  against  Naples  and  Florence.    Venice,  and 

•  Oiiicciardmi,  Lib.  i%  pp.  1-18. — Aininir»to,liV).  xx:v*\.,>\^^. 
VOL.  IIL  K  K 
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especially  the  Doge,  from  distrost  of  the  pope,  had  been  so  shy 
and  lukewarm  in  this  negotiation  that  neither  Florence  nor 
Naples  believed  it  would  ever  be  concluded,  wherefore  their  sur- 
prise was  excessiye  when  the  truth  became  public,  and  they 
instantly  engaged  Guido  Duke   of  Urbino  and  the  lord  of 
Gamerino  in  their  service.     The  principal  cause  of  all  this  was 
Virginio  Orsino*8  obstinacy  in  despite  of  all  Ferdinand  and 
Piero's  remonstrances,  whereupon  Alexander  without  more 
delay  began  to  concentrate  his  forces  about  Rome,  gave  his 
daughter,  misnamed  Lucrezia,  in  inarriage  to  the  lord  of  Pesaro 
who  commanded  them,  and  determined  at  once  to  crush  Viiginio 
Orsino.    Counter-preparations  were  iftade  at  Florence ;  all  the 
militia  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  for  defence ;  and  Orsino 
becoming  alarmed,  offered  to  leave  his  cause  to  the  decision  of 
four  cardinals ;  but  the  pope  refused,  and  Ferdinand  brought 
up  his  forces  towards  the  Iloman  frontier  *.    Meanwhile  Lodo- 
vico  blinded  by  his  fears  and  doubting  the  stability  of  a  league 
the  views  and  interests  of  whose  members  were  different  from 
his  own ;  alarmed  also  by  his  decreasing  popularity  at  Milan 
where  harsh  taxation  and  pity  for  the  state  of  their  yoiuig 
sovereigns  had  alienated  the  people ;  aware  moreover  that  the 
King  of  Naples  had  never  renounced  his  pretensions  to  Milan, 
pretensions  which  Alphonso  would  be  always  prompt  tb  assert 
on  the  strength  of  the  last  Visconte*s  will  in  favour  of  his  grand- 
father!;   all  these  considerations  brought  him  to  the  fatal 
resolution  of  raisuig  a  spirit  that  he  could  not  afterwards  con- 
trol and  conjuring  up  the  fiery  legions  of  France  to  his  assist- 
ance :  but  die  spell  proved  far  too  potent  and  the  audacious 
wizard  sunk  under  the  unmanageable  strength  of  his  o\>ti  danger- 
ous incantations. 

The  long-cherished  pretensions  of  Anjou  to  tlie  cro^n  of 
Naples  which  hail  been  so  baneful  to  Italy  were  now  concen- 

•  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxvi.,  p.  ]  90. — Guicciardiui,  Lib.  i*. 
•Vr»\iio  G\o\vo.,  Lib,  i",  p.  14, 
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trated  in  the  throne  of  France:  old  Regnier  dying  without 
any  existing  male  issue  left  Provence  to  his  nephew  the  Duke 
of  Maine  who  made  a  will  in  favour  of  Louis  XI.  his  rights 
descending  hoth  by  this  will  and  as  lord  paramount  to  Charles 
VIII.  and  thence  arose  the  latter*s  claims  on  Naples.  It  was 
easy  to  foresee  from  the  moment  that  a  young  ambitious  mo- 
narch ascended  the  French  throne  that  such  an  inheritance 
would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  oblivion,  and  as  Charles  was 
now  come  to  that  age  when  monarchs  Phaeton-like  usually 
began  to  amuse  themselves  by  setting  the  world  in  flames, 
France  became  a  sort  of  Pandora's  box,  on  which  the  regards 
of  Italy  were  turned  with  apprehension ;  for  every  sagacious 
man  who  loved  his  country's  good  saw  the  necessity  of  a 
national  defensive  alliance  against  coming  aggression.  Such 
a  union  already  existed  on  paper,  as  the  treaties  of  Bagnola 
and  Rome  were  still  in  being,  although  not  made  with  this  view  ; 
but  powerless  from  that  never-dying  suspicion  which  has  been 
and  will  always  be  the  bane  of  Italy  until  provincial  jealousies 
have  been  obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  one  powerful  monarchy 
and  the  Italians  feel  themselves  once  more  a  single  uation : 
then  will  be  the  time  to  throw  off  the  superincumbent  weight 
and  remodel  their  monarchy,  or  else  become  a  strong  federal 
republic,  but  in  either  case  assume  their  legitimate  place  in  the 
great  European  family. 

The  imbecility  of  Giovan-Galeazzo  Sforza  who  bore  the  ducal 
crown  would  probably  have  rendered  him  contented  with  its 
empty  honours  had  not  Isabella  of  Aragon  been  of  a  different 
mould :  her  complaints  as  we  have  before  said  produced  divers 
remonstrances  from  Naples  and  ultimately  a  formal  demand 
that  Giovan-Galeazzo  should  be  put  into  full  possession  of  his 
authority.  This  however  was  far  from  Lodo vice's  intention, 
wherefore  he  purchased  from  the  needy  emperor  Maximilian  a 
formal  deed  of  investiture  as  Duke  of  Milan  for  400,000  ducats 
in  the  form  of  a  dowry  with  his  niece  Bianca  Maim,  \4\vQT£i\i^ 
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ofifered  to  him  in  marriage.  Francesco  Sforza  had  never  been 
formally  ackno^vledged,  therefore  it  was  as  easily  aiianged  as 
any  other  piece  of  injustice,  that  Lodovioo  should  haye  the 
duchy ;  hut  after  this  security  for  the  inheritance  of  his  own 
children  he  remained  satisfied  with  solid  power»  and  keeping  the 
transaction  a  profound  secret  allowed  his  nephew  to  ei^joy  the  title. 

At  the  moment  under  consideration  he  was  well  aware  that 
any  attempt  to  depose  Giovaa-Galeazzo  would  be  opposed  bj 
Naples  without  hope  on  his  own  part  of  assistance  firom  the  indi- 
gent and  unsteady  emperor :  he  also  began  to  dLscover  that 
Alexander  VI.  was  less  easily  managed  than  he  expected  by 
Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza  and  the  Venetians  were  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  as  they  had  ever  been  enemies  to  his  family 
and  all  the  lords  of  Milan.  Piero  de'  Medici  was  already  alien- 
ated ;  and  there  was  reason  to  exiject  that  the  Milanese  citizens 
themselves  would  not  tamely  see  their  young  prince  deprived 
of  his  birthright.  In  this  state  of  tbmgs  Lodovico,  following 
the  many  examples  of  his  countrj-men,  sought  a  foreign  pro- 
tector but  under  very  different  circumstances,  for  the  power 
of  Franco  had  never  before  been  so  formidable  nor  her  monarchs 
80  ambitious  of  Italian  conquest.  Cliarles  VIII.  had  just 
emerged  from  the  tutelage  of  bis  eldest  sister  to  whom  the  go- 
vennnent  had  been  intrusted  during  his  minority  by  Louis  XI. 
Fie  was  wilful,  obstinate,  light,  and  impetuous;  with  little 
money  and  less  sense,  and  surrounded  by  companions  as  empty 
as  liimself  instead  of  the  wisdom  of  his  sister  Aime  and  her 
counsellors :  he  scarcely  Icnew  his  letters  and  was  incapable  of 
any  application,  but  eager  to  command,  for  which  he  was  utterly 
unfit,  and  for  military  glory,  of  which  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances scattered  over  him  more  than  he  was  able  to  bear  *. 

To  this  prince,  Lodovico  sent  (Jarlo  di  Barbiano  Count  of 
Belgioiso  and  the  Count  di  Caiazzo  son  of  Roberto  di  San  Seve- 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  i**,  pp.  48-87. — Phil,  de  Cominei,  Lib.  vii — SUmondi, 
Tol.  viii.,  p.  311. 
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rino  to  bring  about  an  invasion  of  Naples ;  many  seductive  and 
authentic  stories  were  told  him  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  reign- 
ing d3ma8ty,  and  all  the  bribery  and  cunning  of  diplomacy  was 
put  in  action,  and  backed  up  by  the  Neapolitan  exiles  to  insure 
success.  The  wise  and  patriotic  am'ongst  the  great  lords  were 
averse  to  war,  and  thought  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  insure  the 
quiet  and  consent  of  neighbouring  states  would  more  than 
balance  any  success :  but  the  young  and  thoughtless  carried 
everything  with  a  youthful  weak-headed  prince,  so  the  conquest 
of  Naples  was  resolved  on  *.  Henry  VII.  who  had  just 
disembarked  a  formidable  army  of  English  was  quieted  by  the 
treaty  of  Etaples  with  a  subsidy  of  745,000  golden  crowns,  and 
the  emperor  was  lulled  into  repose  by  the  cession  of  several  pro- 
vinces named  in  the  treaty  of  Senlis  in  1493.  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  was  propitiated  by  the  gratuitous  restitution  of  Perpig- 
nan  and  other  territories  which  had  been  held  in  pawn  by  Louis 
XI.  and  this  was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Barcelona  in  1403  f 
After  these  costly  preliminaries  it  was  agreed  between  Charles 
VIII.  and  Lodovico  that  the  latter  was  to  give  the  French  army 
a  passage  through  his  territory,  reenforce  it  with  five  hundred 
men-at-arms,  allow  the  equipment  of  what  vessels  the  king 
pleased  at  Genoa,  and  lend  him  200,000  ducats  on  his  depar- 
ture from  France.  For  this  Lodovico *s  personal  authority  and 
dominions  were  to  be  protected  against  all  enemies  and  a  body 
of  troops  left  in  Asti  at  his  orders,  besides  a  promise  of  the  city 
and  principality  of  Tarento  when  Naples  should  be  conquered. 
These  conditions  were  kept  secret  for  several  months  and  when 

*  Pftulo  Giovio  ftnd  Corio  say  that  the  Bosworth. — (Vide  P.  Oumo^  Lib.  )•, 

parliament  held  on  this  occasion  ad-  pp.    17-22,    and  ((7ono,  Parte   vii., 

vised  the  expedition.     Guicciardini  on  folio  455,  who  asserts  that  Anne  of 

the  contrary  says  as  above.     Philip  de  Bourbon  approved  of  it. 

Comines  is  silent,  and  neither  he  nor  "t*  Rapin,  Hist.  d^Angleterre,  Vol.  iv., 

Giovio  mention  the  treaty  of  Etaples ;  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  455. — Gaicciardini,  Lib. 

on  the  contrary,  Giovio  says  that  there  V*y  and  ii%  cap.  i**,  p.  34. — Ammirato, 

were  no  fears  from  England  because  IJb.  xzTi.,p.  191. — Phil,  de  Comines, 

Charles  had  so  recently  aided  Henry  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  ii.  and  iii. — Sismondi^ 

TIL  in  overcoming  Richard  IIL  at  vol.  Tiii. 
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the  enterprise  became  public  Lodovico  assured  the  states  of 
Italy  that  he  was  as  fearful  as  themselyes  of  the  expedition  *. 

Ferdinand  was  not  idle  either  in  preparations  for  war  or  ne- 
gotiations ;  he  publicly  condemned  the  expedition  as  rash  and 
ill-advised  against  a  state  like  Naples  which  was  provided  ^th 
troops,  fortresses,  fleets  and  generals,  the  heir-apparent  being 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  age ;  but  he  was  too  wise 
and  experienced  not  to  comprehend  the  full  measure  of  his 
danger  against  one  of  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  nations  of 
Europe ;  a  nation  superior  to  him  in  every  arm  of  war ;  burn- 
ing with  the  desire  of  military  gloiy ;  and  so  confident  of  victoiy 
that  the  chiefs  had  already  parcelled  out  his  whole  kingdom 
amongst  them  even  before  the  enterprise  was  completely 
resolved  upon  f. 

On  his  own  side  hatred  and  suspicion  were  prevalent ;  the 
rule  of  Aragon  was  generally  disliked  and  a  change  greatly 
desired ;  the  banished  lords  were  powerful,  the  barons  justly  ex- 
asperated ;  the  first  blast  of  war  would  sweep  off  all  the  revenues: 
the  royal  forces  had  more  reputation  than  real  strength ;  the 
royal  treasury  was  insufficient  to  cope  simultaneously  with 
foreign  invasion  and  domestic  rebellion ;  the  Italian  enemies 
of  Ferdinand  were  many,  his  friends  few  and  trustless,  for  his 
cunning  policy  or  his  open  hostility  had  offended  all :  firem 
Spain  he  could  expect  nothing  but  vaunting  promise  without 
performance ;  and  in  addition  to  all  this ;  ancient  prophecies 
were  rife  about  coming  destruction  ;  things  says  Guicciardini, 
wliich  are  unheeded  in  prosperity  and  when  misfortune 
approaches  too  readily  believed. 

Under  such  influence  his  ambassadors  at  Paris  were  in- 
structed to  offer  almost  any  terms,  even  to  the  payment  of 
tribute,  to  stave  off  this  war ;  while  in  Italy  he  renewed  the 
negotiations  for  a  marriage    between  Alphonsos    daughter 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  i°,  cap.  i". 
t  Guicciardini,  lAb.  i**,  ^.  4*i.— Covio^Stor.  Mil.,  vol.  vii.,  folid  455. 
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Donna  Sancia  and  Alexander's  youngest  son  Giuffre  Borgia, 
and  urged  Orsino,  whom  he  called  the  author  of  all  this  mis- 
chief, to  come  to  terms  with  the  pontiff :  but  above  everything 
he  exerted  himself  to  gain  over  Lodovico  even  bj  the  sacrifice 
of  Isabella's  and  Galeazzo's  interest  and  against  Alphonso  s 
counsel.  The  two  first  were  successful ;  peace  was  reestablished 
between  Naples  and  the  pope,  who  however  refused  to  join  in 
a  defensive  league ;  the  Milanese  and  Venetian  auxiliary 
forces  were  dismissed  from  the  Roman  states,  and  Ferdinand  s 
prospects  assumed  a  more  favourable  aspect.  Nor  were  his 
expectations  of  gaining  Lodovico  hopeless ;  for  with  the  most 
artful  reasoning  the  latter  excused  his  own  conduct  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case  ;  expressed  sorrow  and  dissatisfaction  at 
the  result  from  its  dangerous  tendency ;  declared  that  the 
French  king's  offers  were  first  made  to  him  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  decline  them ;  and  he  finally  promised  Ferdinand, 
Alexander,  and  Piero  de'  Medici  separately  the  exertion  of  all 
his  influence  at  the  court  of  France  to  restrain  the  ardour  of  its 
monarch.  This  was  all  false :  meant  only  to  secure  himself  from 
any  attack  before  the  arrival  of  Charles  of  which  he  did  not  yet 
feel  certain ;  and  thus  the  whole  summer  was  expended  in 
these  negotiations  which  neither  assured  nor  deprived  any  party 
of  whatever  hopes  they  entertained  of  his  reconciliation  *. 

Ferdinand  tried  also  to  rouse  the  Venetians  to  a  stronger 
sense  of  the  impending  danger  as  well  as  to  remove  Duke 
Hercules  of  Ferrara  from  his  son-in-law  Lodovico  by  poison  f  ; 
nor  were  the  assurances  of  support  from  Spain  wanting ;  but 
Charles  also  despatched  ambassadors  across  the  Alps  under 
Perron  de  Baschi  who  first  addressing  the  Venetians,  demanded 
"  their  assistance  and  counsel  for  his  king."    These  aristocrats 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  i^  p.  42.  soned  bj  her  hnsband  initead,  and  his 

ir  Malipiero  asierts  that  he  attempted  alliance  became  more  close  vith  Lodo- 

to  poison   Hercules  bj  means  of  his  vico  and  Charles  VII  I.  in  consequence, 

wife  who  was  Ferdinand*s  own  sister;  —(Vide  Archivio  Storico   Italiano, 

but  this  being  discoTered  she  was  poi-  yoL  vii.,  p.  SI  9). 
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ever  cautious  in  their  proceedings,  although  well  pleased  to  see 
Naples  humbled  yet  wishing  to  avoid  reproach,  and  doobtful 
whether  they  might  not  be  ultimately  abandoned  by  the  French, 
replied  that  it  would  be  presumption  to  advise  a  monarch  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  sage  counsellors  ;  and  that  their  fears  of 
the  Turk,  against  whom  it  was  Charles  s  intention  finally  to 
move,  would  prevent  their  rendering  him  any  assistance"^. 

Perron,  now  alone,  but  subsequently  with  his  three  col- 
leagues, Stuart  of  Aubigny,  Bri9onnet,  and  the  President  of 
the  Parliament  of  Provence,  in  a  second  mission,  after  finish- 
ing his  business  at  Milan,  repaired  to  l^lorence  which  republic 
had  already  despatched  Gentile  d'  Arezzo  and  Piero  Soderini 
to  France  in  order  to  discover  Charles  s  real  intentions  f. 

The  demands  and  the  answers  at  Florence  were  as  ci\'il  and 
as  equivocal  as  at  Venice,  all  parties  dechuing  to  commit  them- 
selves before  Charles  had  crossed  the  Alps.  The  Florentine 
ambassadors  in  France  were  however  forced  to  a  more  explicit 
answer  in  favour  of  Charles  by  a  threat  against  their  commerce 
which  pervaded  the  whole  kingdom  and  always  served  as  a  ready 
and  powerful  instrument  of  evil  against  Florence  in  times 
when  the  resulting  self-injury  was  not  so  well  understood  by 
France  as  at  present,  and  which  even  now  requires  to  be  more 
generally  and  clearly  appreciated  amongst  nations.  Piero  vainly 
attempted  to  convince  Ferdinand  that  a  compliance  with  the 
demands  of  France  for  a  passage  through  Tuscany  and  the 
supply  of  a  hundred  Florentine  men-at-arms  to  the  royal  army 
as  a  pledge  of  his  amity,  would  rather  do  good  than  harm  to 
Naples,  while  it  would  save  Florence  from  great  injury  and  Piero 
himself  from  universal  odium.  Ferdinand  reproached  him  with 
wavering,  and  Piero  resolving  to  stand  by  him  said  that  he 
would  reply  to  the  propositions  of  France  by  another  embassy;. 

*  Malipiero,  Annali  Vencti,  p.  319. —  Guicciardini,  Lib.  i«»,  cap.  ii.,  p.  59. 

Mein.Phil.doComine»,Lib.vii.,cap.v.,  X  Animirato,  Lib.  xxvi.,pp.  191-2. — 

p.  424.  Guicciardini,  Lib.  i**,  cap.  ii.,  p.  53. 
^  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxvi.,  ^.  192. — 
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In  addition  to  these  difficulties  the  good  understanding 
between  Ferdinand  and  Alexander  hegan  to  flEul,  either  from 
iHe  pope  8  wish  to  profit  by  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  Fer- 
dinand, or  to  make  him  for  the  sake  of  preserving  it  reduce  the 
Cardinal  della  Rovere  (who  as  Bishop  of  Ostia  held  that 
important  fortress)  to  obedience  and  compel  him  to  appear  in 
Rome.  The  king  excused  himself ;  complained  of  Alexander's 
malevolence  and  was  bitterly  and  even  menacingly  answered  ; 
so  that  their  late  reconciliation  was  almost  shaken  to  pieces  at 
a  moment  of  the  greatest  peril  for  King  Ferdinand.  This 
monarch  was  however  spared  the  misfortunes  he  anticipated 
and  died  as  he  was  going  in  person  to  Milan  with  the  most 
hamble  proposals  in  the  beginning  of  1 494.  He  left  a  mottled 
character  of  good  and  evil  in  which  the  latter  fieur  predominated; 
but  also  some  of  the  wisest  laws  and  most  beneficial  institutions 
of  his  country  *, 

In  this  state  of  universal  agitation  the  year  1494  commenced 
and  we  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  general  occa- 
sion of  it;  but  there  was  an  eternal  and  separate 
working  in  Florence  that  began  under  Lorenzo  and  became  a 
powerful  instrument  in  the  dispersion  of  his  femiily,  a  fermenta- 
tion in  which  religion  and  politics  were  so  curiously  blended  in 
its  progress  and  consequences  as  to  form  an  important  and 
instructive  part  of  the  Florentine  history. 

Libertinism,  seldom  far  removed  in  those  days  from  the  chair 
of  Saint  Peter,  mounted  that  throne  with  Sixtus  IV.  and  Inno- 
cent VIII.  and  shone  conspicuous  with  all  its  vices  under 
the  auspices  of  a  Borgia.  The  Iiigh  ecclesiastics  of  sincere 
faith  and  rigid  morality,  and  their  more  humble  followers, 
could  hardly  without  a  shudder  behold  murder,  lasciviousness. 
adultery,  and  even  incest  itself,  waving  their  bloody  and  immodest 
arms  over  the  high  priest  of  Christendom  and  directing  the  morals 

*  Amminito,  lAh,  xxri..  p.    194. —     — Giannone,  Stor.  Civile  di   Napoli, 
Ouicciardini,  Lib.  i%  cap.  ii.,  pp.  64-56.     Lib.  xxyii.,  cap.  u. ,  p*  ^^* 
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of  the  world  !  But  the  vices  of  popes  were  hy  conscientious 
persons  attributed  to  the  individual,  not  the  system,  and  their 
profound  reverence  was  still  due  to  the  saintly  office  and  the 
law,  by  whomsoever  administered :  they  wished  to  banish  the 
evil,  drive  the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  temple,  cleanse  the 
sanctuary,  but  not  destroy  the  edifice.  Before  that  more  inti- 
mate mixture  of  European  people  which  followed  the  wars  of 
the  great  transalpine  nations  in  Italy,  a  veil  of  mystery  and 
veneration  covered  the  papal  throne  and  preserved  the  respect 
of  strangers ;  but  in  Italy  itself,  where  as  a  temporal  prince 
the  pope  was  in  everlasting  contact,  and  generally  collision 
with  his  flock,  and  unscrupulously  prostituted  the  sacred  to  the 
profane;  tliere  was  no  mystery.  Politics  and  religion  went 
hand  in  hand  and  were  almost  equally  affected  by  the  stormy 
passions  of  the  day,  the  latter  being  made  subservient  to 
the  former,  to  priestly  vices  and  cupidity :  the  self-arrogated 
authority  of  heaven  was  degraded  to  the  service  of  hell  while 
morals,  virtue,  religious  and  social  order,  were  all  theoretically 
understood  and  all  equally  despised  and  corrupted  in  practice. 
The  object  of  any  reformer  who  might  appear  at  this  epoch 
must  therefore  have  necessarily  been  to  purify  these  consti- 
tuents of  society,  and  in  the  person  of  Girolamo  Savonarola  we 
find  all  the  enthusiastic  boldness  of  sincerity  combined  with 
that  powerful  eloquence  which  springs  from  an  over-excited 
and  imaginative  mind. 

Girolamo  Francesco  Savonarola  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  145*2, 
of  Michele  Savonarola  of  Padua  and  Annalena  Buonaccorsi  of 
Mantua  both  of  illustrious  families.  Early  distinguished  amongst 
his  companions  for  rapidity  of '  acquirement  and  particularly 
for  a  love  of  theology,  he  secretly  quitted  his  family,  moved  by 
an  imagined  vision,  and  entered  with  all  his  natural  enthusiasm 
into  a  Dominican  convent  at  Bologna  where  he  assumed  the 
habit  of  that  order  in  1475  *.    His  talents  soon  attracted  notice 

*  Storiadi  GuoUmo'F.SaL^oTAXQklk,^.  5. — (Livorno,  1782,  4<^). 
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and  in  the  course  of  time  procured  him  the  place  of  public 
lecturer  on  philosophy ;  but  with  a  hard  yet  feeble  voice,  a 
disagreeable  utterance,  and  a  frame  reduced  by  severe  absti- 
nence, he  found  more  admirers  of  his  erudition  than  his  elocu- 
tion. None  then  suspected  the  slumbering  powers  of  an 
enthusiastic  mind  for  the  subjugation  of  impediments  that 
Nature  herself  seemed  to  have  planted  against  him ;  and  those 
whose  senses  were  afterwards  rapt  by  the  regulated  cadence  of 
his  melodious  voice  as  it  rolled  through  the  vaulted  aisles  of 
the  Florentine  cathedral,  could  scarcely  believe  him  to  be  the 
same  sickly  monk  whose  vocal  infirmities  had  before  paralysed 
his  vast  erudition  in  that  very  capital.  Savonarola  himself 
almost  believed  the  change  to  be  miraculous,  and  fearful  of 
himian  pride  loved  to  attribute  his  success  to  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  Heaven  as  its  chosen  messenger,  the  impulse  of 
which  inspiration  he  felt  for  the  first  time  in  1483.  Savonarola 
fancied  himself  appointed  to  preach  repentance  to  every  Chris- 
tian while  denouncing  the  calamities  which  his  own  sagacity 
foresaw  were  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  church  and  state  through- 
out tlie  whole  of  Italy.  After  failing  at  Florence  in  1481,  this 
singular  man  began  preaching  at  Brescia  in  1484,  especiaUy 
on  the  Apocalypse,  and  prophesied  that  its  streets  would  be 
bathed  in  blood ;  a  prediction  supposed  to  have  been  accom- 
plished when  Gaston  de  Foix  massacred  the  inhabitants  in  the 
fear  1500,  twenty-four  months  after  Savonarola's  death.  In 
1489  he  was  invited  to  Florence  by  Piero  de'  Medici  at  the 
samest  recommendation  of  Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola  who 
bad  always  been  his  friend,  but  who  was  more  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  his  extraordinary  talents  and  character  during 
3ome  religious  disputations  at  Reggio  in  1485  *. 

He  travelled  on  foot  as  a  pilgrim  with  scrip  and  staff,  fell 
11  on  the  road  from  exhaustion,  was  relieved  by  a  mysterious 
stranger,  who  accompanied  him  to  Florence,  took  his  leave  *»* 

•  Storia  di  SftTonaroIa,  pp.  6,  12,  13,  15, 16,  \7  iixd\^ 
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the  gates,  and  was  never  seen  afterwards.  The  monks  of  San 
Marco  received  him  with  no  less  joj  than  wonder  at  his  im- 
provement in  learning  and  eloquence,  his  tone  of  voice,  and 
imposing  gestures  and  manner ;  and  from  this  moment  he 
thundered  forth  his  denunciations  of  coming  woe  and  woiked 
for  eight  years  successively  vrith  the  most  persuasive  eloquence 
on  the  excited  minds  of  the  Florentines. 

From  the  first  he  seems  to  have  disliked  Lorenzo  de*  Medici, 
who  nevertheless  admired  his  talents  and  used  every  means  to 
propitiate  him  hut  in  vain :  Savonarola  was  stem,  resolved, 
and  dignified ;  hut  respectful ;  he  prophesied  that  great  as  Lo- 
renzo was  and  he  an  humhle  stranger  the  former  would  be 
compelled  to  leave  his  native  city  before  liim.  Lorenzo  at  last 
became  irritated  at  the  monk's  obstinacy,  and  authoritatively 
restrained  his  too  exciting  eloquence  after  vainly  endeavouring 
to  put  him  dovHi  by  a  rival  preacher.  Savonarola  was  however 
unsubdued,  and  for  some  time  braved  all  Lorenzo's  authority 
although  he  afterwards,  whether  from  compulsion  or  refiection, 
changed  the  tone  of  his  discourses  to  a  simple  and  continued 
but  clear  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  saw 
church  discipline  corrupted,  the  shepherds  negligent,  the  sha- 
dow of  God's  wrath  overspreading  all  the  liuid,  and  he  preached 
repentance  and  reform ;  but  he  never  for  an  instant  doubted 
the  tenets  of  the  church  itself,  or  dreamed  of  submitting  them 
to  examination ;  yet  ho  believed  himself  inspired,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  authoritatively  asserting  from  the  pulpit  that 
**  God  willed  thus  and  thus,  and  it  must  be  done"*. 

Against  the  abuse  of  human  institutions  he  brought  reason 
to  his  aid  as  well  as  religion,  and  fought  with  a  two-edged 
sword  :  in  all  these  he  would  acknowledge  no  other  end  tlian 
utility  to  the  human  species  :  "  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number  "  was  already  a  maxim  of  Savonarola's  long  ere  Bee- 
caria  reduced  it  to  that  verbal  form ;  and  a  respect  for  human 

«r.  di  Savoniurola,  ^.  17, 11,1iy1J^  32.~-Nerli,  Com.,  Lib.  !▼.,  p.  64. 
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rights  was  the  compass  by  which  he  ongiiiallj  steered.     Liberty 
in  his  mind  was  only  second  to  religion  (if  indeed  it  could  ever 
exist  without  her)  and  its  destruction  by  any  individual,  a  chme 
that  placed  his  salvation  in  jeopardy :  hence  his  sternness  to 
Lorenzo  whom  he  otherwise  admired :  hence  his  constant  refusal 
to  visit  him  or  to  pay  him  even  the  common  courtesy  due  to  the 
patron  of  his  convent :  hence  his  contemptuous  reception  of 
every  overture  ;  and  his  fears  lest  the  slightest  mark  of  respect 
from  him  might  be  construed  into  a  recognition  of  Mediciau 
authority.     But  if  the  great  name  and  talents  of  Lorenzo  were 
unable  to  soften  this  republican  severity  there  was  still  less 
likelihood  that  Piero  s  unfledged  weakness  should  remove  it ; 
for  it  was  this  dangerous  liberality  of  sentiment,  this  incon- 
venient philanthropy,  combined  with  Savonarola's  popularity  and 
all-exciting  eloquence  which  alarmed  Lorenzo  and  made  him 
check  the   public  expression  of  an  honesty  he  could   never 
bribe  :  and  though  the  unbending  priest  refused  to  acknowledge 
his  sovereignty  he  was  yet  forced  to  obey  him  as  head  of  the 
commonwealth  and  so  abstain  from  such  doctrine  as   might 
excite  the  public  passions  through  his  free  and  powerful  elo- 
quence.    The  moral  effect  of  his  preaching  was  penetrating ; 
it  altered  manners,  repressed  female  vanity,  restored  ill-gotten 
gains,  and  introduced  such  modesty  of  deportment  and  dress 
amongst  the  women  as  had  never  before  been  vdtnessed.     The 
political  discourses  repressed  by  Lorenzo  were  resumed  under 
Piero  and  mainly  assisted  in  shaking  his  authority ;  for  Savona- 
rola's reasoning  was  sound,  his  eloquence  persuasive,  his  prophe- 
cies alarming,  his  boldness  imposing;  and  all  these  acted  like 
magic  on  an  acute  and  discontented,  but  a  fearful,  excited  and 
superstitious  people  *. 

His  visionary  enthusiasm,  or  his  clear  perception  of  the  hold 
that  he  had  on  the  public  mind,  led  him  to  assert  most  auda- 

•  Storia  di  Savonarola,  p.  31,  note  3. — Fil.  Nerli,  Commentarj  dc'  Fatti  civil, 
dl  Firenze,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  58. 
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ciously  from  the  pulpit  that  he  had  been  to  heaven  as  ambaa- 
sador  from  Florence  and  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  had  in  con- 
sequence assumed  the  sovereigntj  of  the  Florentine  republic. 
"  And  yet,"  says  Macchiavelli,  "  this  man  persuaded  the  Flo- " 
routines  who  were  neither  dull  nor  ignorant,  that  he  spoke  with 
God.*'  And  then  adds  :  **  I  will  not  pretend  to  judge  whether 
it  were  true  or  not,  because  of  sttch  a  man  we  must  speak  with 
reverence;  but  I  do  saj  that  an  infinite  number  believed  him 
without  having  seen  anything  extraordinary  to  make  them  be- 
lieve; because  his  life,  his  doctrine,  the  subjects  of  his  dis- 
course were  sufficient  to  inspire  faith  "  *. 

Savonarola  was  undoubtedly  an  able  man  ;  probably  a  clear- 
sighted politician  as  well  as  an  enthusiast,  and  made  this  saga- 
city subservient  to  his  real  objects ;  yet  in  point  of  fact  but  little 
foresight  wsis  required  to  see  the  probability  of  unsettled  times ; 
and  when  after  Lorenzo's  death  he  observed  a  strong  disposition 
to  shake  off  the  concontrated  power  of  the  Medici  he  at  once  took 
the  ball  in  his  own  hand,  and  preached,  and  reasoned,  and 
threatened ;  and  exposed  the  designs  of  those  who  wished  for  a 
restricted  government  with  such  vehemence,  both  jiublicly  and 
privately,  that  he  gained  universal  credit  and  unbounded  power +. 

No  sooner  was  Ferdinand  dead  than  Alphonso  sent  on  embassy 
to  llome  which,  after  some  double-dealing  on  Alexander's  part 
in  favour  of  France,  concluded  a  favourable  treaty  and  attached 
him  to  the  league :  nor  was  he  less  sedulous  in  the  midst  of 
existing  difficulties  to  continue  his  father's  negotiations  wth 
Milan  and  by  sacrificing  his  daughters  cause  to  his  alarm, 
bring  her  back  to  Naples  and  owe  liis  safety  entirely  to  Lodo- 
vico.  The  latter  went  on  temporising  both  with  him  and  Piero 
de'  Medici  while  he  unceasingly  urged  the  French  monarch  to 
hasten  his  preparations:  Charles  VIII.  sent  another  embassy 
of  the  sd ready-named  lords  to  renew  his  demands  of  a  free  pas- 

*  Scgni,  Storic  Fiorcnt.,  Lib.  i°,  pp.  23-25. — Macchiavelli,  Diaconi,  cap.  xi. 

•^  FW.  lsetU,Comun.*nt ,  Lib.  iv.,  p.C5. 
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sage  firom  Florence  and  publish  his  reasons  for  invading  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  They  then  proceeded  to  Rome;  but 
neither  public  threats  nor  private  promises  to  Piero,  could 
induce  him  to  abandon  Alphonso,  although  against  the  here- 
ditaiy  policy  of  his  femiily,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  the  people  whose  numerous  commercial  relations 
with  every  part  of  France  were  a  strong  bond  of  union.  Neither 
were  the  ambassadors  more  successful  with  Alexander  who  had 
now  taken  a  decided  part  in  favour  of  Naples  and  resolved  to 
abide  by  it,  as  long  as  it  suited  his  interests  *. 

The  result  of  all  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  amounts  to 
this :  that  after  Lorenzo*s  death  Florence  swerved  from  Milan, 
unsettled  the  political  balance,  and  leaned  to  Naples :  that 
Milan  being  alarmed,  united  with  the  pope  and  Venice  in  a 
league  against  them,  all  three  wishing,  for  different  reasons,  to 
see  Naples  humbled.  That  Lodovico  suspicious  of  his  sdlies  and 
doubting  his  own  safety,  invited  Charles  VIII.  to  assert  his 
claims  on  Naples,  invade  Italy,  give  his  protection  to  Milan, 
and  receive  her  assistance  in  return ;  that  Alexander  after  in- 
triguing with  both  sides  ultimately  held  to  Alphonsof ;  that 
Venice,  not  indisposed  to  let  all  parties  be  weakened,  remained 
ostensibly  neutral ;  and  that  Piero  de'  Medici  still  clinging  to 
Naples  drew  down  on  his  country  the  indignation  of  France  by 
pertinaciously  refusing  a  passage  that  her  monarch  was  able 
and  determined  to  efiTect.  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  more 
stirring  events  of  the  war^. 

Alphonso  made  his  preparations  for  the  defence  of  Italy  in 
such  a  way  that  all  the  peninsula  to  the  northern  confines  of 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  i**,  cap.  ii**,  pp.  55  vogli    and    the  payment   of    70,000 

to  63.  ducats  and   10,000  more  annually  as 

f  Domenico  Malipiero  in  his  **  Annali  tribute  to  the  church.     This  does  not 

Fefirft"(p.  318,  vol.  vii.,  Archivio  appear  to  be  noticed  by  other  histo- 

Storieo  Italiano)   says  that   Ascanio  rians. 

Sforza  persuaded  the   pope  to  invest  X  Fran*>.  Cei,  Mem.  Storirhe,  p.  4G, 

Lodovico  with  the  lordship  of  Bologna  MS.  in  the  author's  possession. 
on  condition  of  expelling  the  Benti- 
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Tuscany,  Bologna,  and  the  petty  states  of  Romagna  were  united, 
and  Luc€a  and  Siena  disposed  to  join.  The  principal  army  was 
sent  into  Romagna  onder  Ferdinand  Duke  of  Calabria  with  the 
hopes  of  raising  a  revolt  in  Lombardy :  Alpbonso  a  brother, 
Prince  Frederic,  commanded  the  fleet  which  was  stationed  at 
the  port  of  Pisa  to  watch  the  enemy*s  moTements  at  Genoa 
while  the  king  remained  within  his  own  frontier  and  Vii^ginio 
Orsino  with  a  strong  force  held  the  Colonnain  check  about  Rome. 

The  Ecclesiastical  states  and  Neapolitan  frontier  were  further 
protected  by  another  army  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  Cardinal  Paulo  ^ 
Fregoso  Archbishop,  and  formerly  Doge  of  Genoa,  o£Pered  in  a  I 
council  of  the  allies  at  Vicovaro  near  Tivoli  to  raise  a  rebellion 
iu  his  native  city  and  expel  the  Milanese  and  Adomi,  if  he 
could  only  manage  to  reach  it  with  the  Neapolitan  squadrou 
before  the  French  arrived.  The  proposal  was  accepted  and  he 
sailed  for  Genoa ;  but  all  his  intrigues  had  already  been  disco- 
vered by  the  restless  spirit  of  Giuliauo  della  Rovere  :  that  pre- 
late leaving  Ostia  well  garrisoned  under  his  brother,  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Finance  and  finding  the  king  at  Lyon  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing  the  unsteady  mind  of  this  weak  prince  who 
after  all  his  sacrifices  was  principally  through  the  influence  of 
his  sister  al>out  to  give  up  the  expedition.  Mainly  by  Giuliano  s 
exertions  some  rciMiforcements  were  despatched  to  Genoa  and 
Don  Frederic  was  defeated  at  Porto  Veuere ;  the  Genoese  insur- 
gents and  three  thousand  infantry  under  Ibletto  de'  Fieschi 
were  destroyed  at  Rapalla  by  a  French  and  Milanese  divisiou. 
and  the  whole  enterprise  failed  *. 

Meanwhile  great  preparations  were  making  at  Genoa  under 
the  direction  of  his  grand  equerry  Pierre  d'  Uife  for  the 
French  monarch's  reception ;  a  fleet  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  rapidly  equipped  consisting  of  twelve  great  trans- 
ports capable  of  containing  fifteen  hundred  horse,  ninety-six  of 

*  Malipiero,  Amiali  Veneti,  p.  318. —     nrdini,  Lib.  i**,  cap.  ii*,  p.  67. — P»ulo 
Phil,  de  Comincs,  cap.  iv.  ▼. — Guicci-     Giovio,  Lib.  i*,  pp.  31-35. 
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smaller  size  for  infiEuitry ;  seventeen  "  Speronate  "  *,  twenty-three 
vessels  of  five  hundred  and  sixty,  and  twenty-six  of  five  hundred 
and  eighty  tons ;  one  great  galeas  or  douhle  galley  that  carried 
a  hundred  horses ;  thirty  armed  war  galleys,  and  finally  the 
royal  galley  with  a  gilded  poop  and  a  silken  awning  extending 
from  stem  to  stem.  These  were  merely  intended  as  auxiliary 
to  the  French  squadron  and  the  whole  number  of  horses  em- 
barked was  under  eighteen  hundred ;  but  Charles  with  his 
usual  wavering,  "  not  being  provided,"  says  Philip  de  Comines, 
**  with  great  sense  or  much  money,  nor  with  anything  necessar}' 
for  such  an  enterprise,"  changed  his  mind  and  crossed  the  Alps 
by  the  pass  of  Mont  Genevre  in  August  1494  with  an  army 
amounting  after  the  junction  of  Lodovico  Sforza  to  sixty  thou- 
sand men  of  all  arms  and  conditions  including  followers! . 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Marquis  of  Monteferrato  were 
both  minors  under  the  care  of  their  respective  mothers,  who 
fearful  of  the  storm  and  perhaps  not  unfriendly  to  Charles 
opened  all  the  passes  and  cities  of  their  territories :  the  duchess 
met  him  at  Turin,  the  marchioness  at  Casale ;  he  borrowed  the 
jewels  of  both ;  pledged  them  for  24,000  ducats ;  and  then 
took  his  leave  of  the  two  female  regents  of  Savoy  and  Monte- 
ferrato I !  At  Asti,  which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in 
right  of  his  mother  Valentina  Visconte,  Charles  was  joined  by 
Lodovico  with  his  wife  Beatrice  of  Este  and  her  father  Her- 
cules Duke  of  Ferrara  besides  a  selection  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  of  Milan,  who  it  is  said  were  more  celebrated  for  their 
fascination  than  their  severity,  and  by  whose  aid  Lodovico  hoped 
to  influence  the  young  and  voluptuous  monarch.  The  king 
however  fell  ill  of  some  disease  resembling  the  smallpox,  and 
the  Italians  it  is  said  were   indebted  -to  this  army  for  the 

*  A  sort  of  light  galley  or  despatch-  niani.  Ad.  de  Genoa,  Lib.  v.,  Carta 

boat ;  now  pulling  about  twenty  oars,  ccxlix. — Interiano,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  228. 

and  used  in  the  latter  character  alone.  — Sismondi,  vol.  viii.,  p.  33(j. 

•f-  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  i°,  p.  28. — PhiL  t  Phil,  de  Comines,  cap.  v. 
de  Comines,  cap.  iv.,  p.  425— -Giuiti- 
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sand  Swiss  or  German  pikemen  and  halberdiers.  An  immense 
number  of  attendants  followed  and  increased  this  splendid  force 
which  was  led  by  the  king,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
Louis  XII.  the  Duke  of  Vendome ;  the  Count  of  Montpensier; 
LfOuis  de  Ligne  Lord  of  Luxembourg ;  Louis  de  la  Treraouille 
and  other  great  seigniors,  besides  the  Seneschal  of  Beaucaire  : 
Bri^onnet  Bishop  of  Saint  Male  both  confidential  advisers  of 
Charles,  and  though  last  not  least,  his  father's  old  and 
faithful  counsellor  Philip  de  Comines  Lord  of  Argenton  who 
has  left  so  interesting  and  instructive  a  history  of  his  own  times 
to  posterity  *.  The  French  man-at^arms  or  lance  (a  name  which 
seems  to  have  been  gradually  dropped  in  Italy  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  transalpine  condottieri  by  whom  it  was  introduced)  con- 
sisted of  six  horsemen,  of  which  two  were  archers  :  they  were 
nearly  all  French  subjects,  and  all  gentlemen,  who  were  neither 
enrolled  nor  removed  at  the  general's  pleasure  nor  paid  by  him 
as  in  Italy,  but  received  their  salary  direct  from  the  crown : 
their  squadrons  were  always  maintained  complete  and  every 
man  was  well  equipped  both  with  arms  and  horses ;  for  their 
circumstances  were  equal  to  it ;  and  there  was  a  good  spirit  and 
an  honourable  emulation  to  distinguish  themselves  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  glory  but  promotion,  and  the  same  spirit  existed 
amongst  the  leaders  and  generals,  who  were  all  lords  and 
barons  or  of  illustrious  family  and  nearly  all  native  French- 
men. None  of  the  subordinate  chiefs  commanded  more  than 
a  himdred  lances  and  when  these  were  complete,  they  looked 
only  to  glory  and  promotion  which  were  pursued  with  a  siugular 
devotion  to  the  king  whom  they  considered  the  source  of  both. 
The  result  of  this  spirit  and  this  equality,  was  a  steadiness  in 
their  service,  an  absence  of  any  desire,  whether  from  avaiice 
or  ambition,  to  change  their  masters,  and  a  similar  absence  of 
any  rivalry  with  other  captains  for  a  larger  command. 

All  this  differed  from  the  Italian  army  in  which  the  men-at- 

•   Mem.  de  Louis  de  la  Tremouille,  cited  by  Slsmondl,  vo\.  n\\\.,  \».  ?>\\. 
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arms  were  at  this  time  principally  composed  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  society,  of  strangers  from  other  states,  the  subjects  of  other 
princes ;  all  depending  on  the  condottieri,  with  whom  thej 
agreed  for  their  salary  and  hy  them  alone  was  it  paid,  jet 
without  any  generous  stimulus  to  honour,  glory,  or  good  service ; 
but  on  the  contrary  the  certainty  of  an  unfeeling  dismissal 
when  no  longer  wanted.     The  generals  themselves  were  rarehr 
the  subjects  of  those  they  served  and  frequently  had  different 
ends  and  interests,  which  were  sometimes  even  directly  inimiod. 
Amongst  each  other  there  was  abundance  of  hatred  and  rivaliy 
and  consequent  absence  of  discipline  :  nor  had  they  always  a 
prefixed  period  of  service ;  wherefore  being  entire  masters  of 
their  troops  tliey  left  their  numbers  incomplete,  though  paid 
for  ;  defrauded  their  employers ;  demanded  shameful  contribu- 
tions from  them  in  emergencies,  and  then  tired  of  the  service, 
or  stimulated  by  ambition  or  avarice  or  some  other  temptation 
they  were  not  only  fickle  but  unfaithful.     Nor  was  there  less 
difference  in  the  infantry  of  France  and  Italy :  the  latter  fought 
in  compact  and  well-ordered  battalions,  but  scattered  over  the 
country  and  taking  advantage  of  its  banks  and  ditches  and  all 
its  loi^l  peculiarities :  the  Swiss  in  French  pay  on  the  contrary 
combated  in  large  masses  of  an  invariable  number  of  rank  and 
file,  and  never  breaking  this  order  they  presented  themselves 
like  a  strong,  solid,  and  almost  unconquerable  wall  where  tJien? 
was  sufficient  space  to  deploy  their  battalions  :  with  similar  dis- 
cipline and  similar  order  did  the  French  and  Gascon  infantn' 
light,  bat  not  with  equal  braver}^     In  their  ordnance  however 
the,  French  were  far  superior  to  the  Italians  and  sent  so  great 
a  quantity  both  of  battering  and  field  artillery  to  Genoa  for  this 
war,  and  of  so  superior  a  nature,  that  the  Italian  officers  ven* 
astonished.  Hitherto  in  Italy  this  warlike  arm  whether  usediii 
the  field  or  fortress  had  been  of  a  very  cumbrous  construction ; 
the  largest  were  denominsLied  ''  Bo mhnrde''  and  were  made 
both  of  brass  and  now,  W\,  ol  ^^^v  'ivL^  •.  'ix^^iiilt  of  transix)ri ; 
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difficult  tx)  place ;  and  difficult  to  discharge :  much  time  was 
consumed  in  loading;  a  long  interval  passed  between  eveiy 
round  ;  and  the  effect  in  general  was  comparatively  trifling  with 
reference  to  the  time  and  labour  employed,  there  being  always 
a  sufficient  interval  between  each  discharge  for  the  garrison  to 
repair  the  damage  at  their  leisure.  The  French  had  already 
cast  much  lighter  pieces  of  brass  ordnance  to  which  they  seem 
to  be  the  first  who  gave  the  name  of  cannon,  and  used  iron  shot 
instead  of  stone  balls  :  these  were  placed  on  lighter  carriages, 
and  instead  of  bullocks  as  in  Italy,  they  were  drawn  by  horses 
and  kept  pace  with  the  tomy.  They  were  placed  in  battery 
with  a  rapidity  that  astonished  the  Italians,  and  their  lire  was 
80  quick  and  well-directed  that  what  had  previously  been  many 
days*  work  amongst  the  latter  was  accomplished  in  a  few  hours 
by  the  Frenchmen ;  so  that  this  alone  made  their  army  formid- 
able to  all  Italy  independent  of  their  native  ferocity  and  valour*. 
With  such  soldiers  Charles  VIII.  entered  Tuscany  by  Pon- 
tremoli  which  then  belonged  to  Milan,  and  descending  the  left 
bank  of  the  Magra,  took  Fivizzano,  as  the  first  of  his  Florentine 
acquisitions,  put  the  whole  garrison  and  a  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  to  death,  and  spread  terror  through  a  land  unused 
to  bloody  wars  and  indiscriminate  massacre :  from  Fivizzano  the 
invaders  resumed  their  march  and  unwilling  to  leave  such  a 
place  as  Sarzana  in  their  rear  invested  that  town  with  all  the 
army  which  was  now  augmented  by  the  Swiss  auxiliaries  and  tlie 
artillery  from  Genoa.  Sarzana  was  strong,  Sarzanella  situated 
on  the  hill  above,  infinitely  stronger ;  but  neither  properly  pre- 
pared for  a  siege,  and  alarmed  even  at  the  very  name  of  a  French 
army.  Yet  the  enterprise  was  difficult ;  the  country  was  sterile, 
confined,  and  unhealthy,  and  provisions  scarce ;  much  therefore 
might  have  been  done  by  a  strong  opposition  here ;  or  if  the  king 
left  the  siege  to  advance  on  Pisa  or  enter  the  states  of  Lucca, 
(which  through  Lodovico's  intrigues  now  secretly  favoured  him\ 

•  Guicciardini,  Storit  d*  Italia,  lib.  i°,  cap.  \u?)  ^.  d^^. 
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or  to  advance  direct  on  Florence,  the  failure  of  his  attempt 
would  have  had  a  had  moral  influence  and  encoaraged  further 
resistance  *.  The  Duke  of  Calahria  had  in  the  meantime 
occupied  Romagna  but  >vith  an  inadequate  force,  and  being 
young,  commanded  under  the  advice  of  Orsino  Count  of  Piti- 
gliano  and  Giovamii  Jacomo  Trivulzio ;  the  former  cautious  to 
a  fault  the  latter  fiery  and  impetuous.  The  result  was  ill  suc- 
cess and  a  rapid  retreat  before  Stuart  Duke  of  Lennox  and 
Aubigny,  and  the  subsequent  secession  of  Caterina  Sforza  from 
the  league  f.  All  this  ill-luck  began  to.  damp  the  courage  of 
Piero  de'  Medici,  and  the  terror  of  his  fellow-citizens  redoubled 
public  indignation  f^inst  him  :  the  French  monarch  had  com- 
pelled his  banking  establishment  at  Lyon  to  break  up,  but  left 
all  other  Florentines  unmolested,  in  order  to  show  the  world 
against  whom  bis  auger  was  directed.  This  circumstance  com- 
bined with  their  terror  at  the  approaching  danger  drew  the 
citizens  into  closer  union  against  Piero,  who  was  accused  of 
exciting  a  war  for  another's  quarrel  with  a  nation  to  whom  they 
had  ever  been  warmly  attached.  Munnurs  increased  ;  Lorenzo 
and  Giovanni  de'  Medici  bad  already  tiiken  refuge  at  the  French 
(^ourt  and  were  urging  Charles  to  overturn  a  system  of  govern- 
ment that  had  become  odious  to  the  majority  of  Florentines : 
there  was  no  sympathy  with  Piero,  even  amongst  the  populace ; 
his  father's  friends  who  from  self-interestcdness  were  now 
estranged  from  him,  had  been  long  courting  the  inferior  citizens 
in  the  fear  and  expectation  of  a  change  ;  and  be,  alarmed  at  the 
unwonted  signs  of  trouble,  sunk  where  a  man  of  genius  would 
have  risen,  and  burst  like  the  frog  in  the  fable  with  liis  mistaken 
otTorts  to  imitate  a  greater  man  \. 

Lorenzo  in  bis  extremity  did,  with  much  precaution,  the 
boldest  and  wisest  act  that  circumstances  allowed;  but  these 
were  as  ditTerent  as  the  two  men,  and  the  result  was  accord- 
ingly :  after  much  secret  preparation  and  extreme  pmdence 

*  GuicciardinijSXom  vY  IXaWv^AAX^.V^,  csv>^.  \\\.,^.  10*2. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  108.  X  i^o^YvvCs\:\\i.\^,^.^J\, 
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renzo  with  difficulty  succeeded,  and  Piero  had  been 
customed  to  hear  his  father's  conduct  lauded  to  the  skies : 
)mpted  by  his  own  folly  he  inconsiderately  determined  to 
itate  him ;  wherefore  appointing  an  embassy  he  resolved  to 
Kjeed  at  its  head  to  the  French  court  ^d  endeavour  to  nego- 
te.  So  far  was  politic,  an  overwhelming  force  was  on  the 
ntier;  little  hope  of  effectual  resistance  remained;  the  city 
s  discontented;  his  own  authority  was  tottering;  he  could 
b  fight,  and  therefore  he  did  right  to  treat.  But  after  some 
;ret  agreement  with  French  agents  he  abruptly  quitted  his 
leagues  on  the  pretence  of  first  visiting  Pisa  and  hastened  on 

the  royal  camp  in  the  hope  of  conducting  the  negotiation 
)re  unreservedly  and  with  greater  attention  to  private  than 
blic  interests  than  he  could  possibly  do  with  a  set  of  jealous 
contented  companions.  At  Pietra  Santa  he  stopped  for  his 
ssport,  (or  safe-conduct  as  it  was  then  called)  having  heard 
it  three  hundred  horse  who  attempted  to  reenforce  Sar- 
oa  had  been  cut  to  pieces  :  proceeding  to  the  royal  camp  he 
s  received  with  apparent  graciousness  ;  and  further  to  propi- 
te  Charles  he  immediately  and  almost  voluntarily  ordered 
rzana,  which  could  have  made  a  good  defence,  to  be  surren- 
red  and  Sarzanello  to  follow  its  example.  The  French 
)narch  astonished  and  delighted  at  this  easy  acquisition  of  two 
•ong  fortresses  commanding  the  entrance  into  Tuscany, 
Idly  increased  his  demands  and  was  still  further  surprised  by 
ving  Pietra  Santa,  Leghorn,  Librafatta,  and  even  Pisa  placed 

his  hands  with  no  other  security  than  the  king's  note  of 
nd,  or  mere  verbal  promise  of  restoring  them  after  the  con- 
test of  Naples  should  be  achieved.  "Wlien  the  rest  of  the 
ibassadors  arrived  they  weie  astounded  at  Piero's  folly,  their 
most  intention  having  been  to  concede  what  they  could 
•  longer  refuse ;  a  free  passage  through  the  Florentine  terri- 
ry.  When  in  addition  to  this  it  was  known  that  Pie*^ 
igaged  the  republic  to  lend  200,000  florins  for  ¥ibicb 
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was  to  take  them  under  his  protection  but  only  on  the  securitj 
of  his  simple  word  until  he  arrived  at  Florence,  public  rage  and 
astonishment  became  unbounded,  and  a  reception  was  prepared 
lor  the  Medici  that  he  little  expected.  They  saw  their  domi- 
nions laid  open  to  the  mercy  of  an  exasperated  foe ;  their 
strongholds  surrendered  without  conditions  or  security,  and  the 
very  forms  of  republican  liberty  most  insolently  trampled  upon 
by  one  whose  arrogance  had  already  disgusted  them  and  whom 
they  were  previously  determined  to  pull  down ;  but  having  no 
power  to  defend  Pisa  and  Leghorn  they  still  hoped  to  save  them 
by  denying  Piero*s  authority  to  make  any  such  concessions*. 

To  disavow  his  acts  they  at  once  despatched  another  embassy, 
composed  of  those  most  adverse  to  Medician  power,  and  led  by 
Girolamo  Savonarola:  it  found  Charles  at  Lucca  but  whs 
unable  to  obtain  an  audience  until  the  next  day  at  Pisa  where 
the  discourse  of  Savonarola  made  some  impression  and  would 
probably  have  been  more  efiBcacious  had  not  the  influence 
o(  **  Le  grand  Lombard''  as  the  French  called  Piero,  been  still 
most  mischievously  paramount  f. 

On  the  intelligence  of  these  events  reaching  the  Duke 
of  Calabria  in  Romagna,  and  Don  Frederic  who  still  com- 
manded the  fleet,  the  latter  instantly  retired  from  Porto  Pisano 
and  Leghorn,  and  the  former  being  deprived  of  Florentine  aid 
quitted  Imola  and  Forli,  resolved  to  defend  Naples  on  her  own 
soil  as  he  could  not  maintain  himself  in  a  stranger  s  \.    Lodovioo 

♦  PhiL  dc  Comines,  cap.  vii. — Paulo  govemo  di  Pirenx  dopo  CnpulMcnf 
Qiovio,  Lib.  i*",  p.  41. — Guicciardini,  di  Piero  Medici."*  These  are  writ- 
Lib,  i**,  cap.  iil,  p.  104. — Jacopo  ten  by  Ouido  Giovanni  di  Zanobi 
Nardi,  Lib.  i'^jp.  15 — 18. — Ammirato,  Guidacd  (date  1649)  or  rather  copied 
Lib.  xxvi.,  p.  203. — All  these  facts  arc  from  a  more  ancient  and  apparcntlj  a 
also  corroborated  by  three  old  MSS.  in  coibmporary  MS. 
my  possession,  viz. :  "  Francesco  Cei,  +  Guicciardini,  Lib.  i**,  p.  1 10. — Storia 
Afenume  Storich^,  da/ 1 494  o/  1523.*'  di  Savonarola,  p.  68.— Nardi,  Lib.  i^ 
"  ReUuione  della  Espulsione  di  Piero  p.  1 8. 

de*  Medici  e  di  aUre  ncvith  Kguite  X  Ibid.,  p.  20. — Ammirato,  Lib.  xxvi., 

in  Fireme  nd  1 494."  «  Memorie  deUe  p.  203. 
tmUazioni  e  ordinazioni  seguUe  vjtl 
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at  this  time  although  he  received  the  investiture  of  Genoa  from 
the  king  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  left  the  French  camp 
and  returned  to  Milan,  sulky  with  Charles  because  Pietra  Santa 
and  Sarzana  were  not  also  according  to  promise,  placed  in  his 
custody  as  Genoese  possessions,  but  which  he  really  coveted 
as  weapons  for  the  future  conquest  of  Pisa*. 

Piero  seeing  in  the  anger  of  Florence  a  determination  to 
throw  ofif  his  yoke,  instantly  ordered  his  cousin  Paulo  Orsino 
then  in  Florentine  pay  to  assemble  troops  and  be  ready  for 
action,  and  Paulo  accordingly  occupied  a  position  at  Sant* 
Antonio  del  Vescovo  near  the  city.  Piero  then  returned 
to  Florence  making  his  entry  on  the  eighth  of  November 
1494  and  went  straight  to  the  palace  determined  to  establish 
his  power  by  force  of  arms  and  send  all  his  enemies  to  death 
or  banishment,  but  he  was  unequal  to  the  taskf.  Citizens  had 
grown  up  in  Florence  of  a  bolder  cast ;  men  who  from  early 
habits,  and  respect  for  the  great  abilities  of  Lorenzo  had  been 
content  to  serve,  but  scorned  the  puerile  insolence  and  feeble- 
ness of  his  son*s  character;  a  character  made  still  more 
obnoxious  by  his  trampling  on  those  forms  of  liberty  which 
so  many  of  the  citizens  still  clung  to  even  while  they  felt 
their  emptiness.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Piero  di  Gino 
di  Neri  Capponi,  who  with  all  the  integrity,  the  courage,  and 
the  talent  of  his  family,  urged  upon  his  fellow  citizens 
the  necessity  of  immediate  and  vigorous  action ;  a  prompt 
assertion  of  public  liberty  against  the  designs  of  Piero  de' 
Medici  in  the  first  instance;  and  an  unanimous  effort  for 
the  national  independence  against  foreign  invasion  in  the 
second.  Capponi  was  supported  by  Luca  di  Bertoldo  Corsini 
and  Jacopo  di  Tanai  de*  Nerli,  both  openly  declaring  that  then 
was  the  moment  to  rid  themselves  of  child's  government.  A 
Seignory,  all  but  one  inimical  to  Piero,  was  accordingly  chosen 

*  Guicdardini,  Lib.  i**,  cap.  iii.,  p.  1 10. — Phil,  de  Comines,  cap.  vii. 
f  Jacopo  Nardil  Lib.  i**,  p.  20. 
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thn)ii<di  this  iiilUu'iici.'  on  the  lirst  of  November  1-4114  by  a 
hirge  meeting  of  citizens  in  conjunction  with  the  "  Otto  di 
Pratica/*  and  under  Giovanni  Francesco  Scarfi  as  gonfEdonier 
of  justice*. 

To  the  bold  attempt  of  making  himself  absolute  prince  of 
Florence  in  existing  circumstances,  it  is  said  that  Piero  was 
persuaded  by  his  wife  Alfonsina  and  other  relations  of  the 
Orsini  race ;  but  however  tha!t  may  be,  on  Sunday  the  ninth  of 
November  he  went  direct  to  the  palace,  which  was  closed,  and 
was  informed  of  the  Seignory*s  command  that  he  alone  should 
be  admitted,  and  only  through  the  wicketf .  Piero  withdrew  much 
disconcerted,  but  after  retiring  a  few  paces  he  was  recalled  by  a 
messenger  from  Antonio  Lorini  who  that  day  happened  to  be 
"  Preposto"  or  President  of  the  Seignory  and  still  in  some 
degree  attached  to  the  Medici.  Lorini  would  therefore  allow 
no  proposition  to  be  made  in  that  council  against  Piero,  nor 
even  permit  a  general  meeting  of  the  citizens  by  sounding  the 
great  bell  of  the  palace ;  he  would  even  have  at  once  admitted 
Piero  had  not  Luca  Corsini,  Jacopo  Nerli,  and  others  honied 
to  tlie  gate  and  refused  him  an  entrance  with  high  words  and 
personal  insult  J.  The  people  present  seeing  hun  thus  con- 
temptuously driven  from  the  gate  shouted  in  derision  as  he 
passed,  nay  the  very  children  took  up  this  hue  and  cry  and 
even  pelted  liim,  so  that  Piero  although  naturally  courageous 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  armed  attendants,  was  overcome  with 

*  They  were  Luca  Corsini,  Giovanni  a  few  attcndant8  on  his  ^rst  applics- 

Uguccionc,  Francesco  Ni(Tolini,FilI])po  tion  ;  that  he  excused  himself  Uefore 

Sacchetti,  Gluliaiio  Lcnzone,  Chimenti  the  Seignory  ;    was   admonished  and 

Sciarpellone,  Antonio  Lorini  and  Fran-  ordered  to  send  Paulo  Orsino  away, 

cesco  Taddei — with  the  ahovc-nanicd  and  desist  from  every  act  that  might 

gonfalonier     of   justice.  —  Francesco  give  rise  to  suspicions  against  him — 

Cei,  Mem.  Stor.,  p.  13,  MS.  (p.   15.)   and    that  the  above  insults 

•f  Vita  di  Savonarola,  cap.  vi.,  p.  61.  happened  at  his  second  visit  on  the 

J  Nerli  spit  in  his  face  (Vita  di  Sa-  9th  November. — Jacopo Pitti's  account 

vonarola,   cap.    vi.,   p.   21,  Genevra,  agrees  with  this  but  makes  out  three 

1781).     The  MS.  history  of  Francesco  visits  to  the  palace  and  two  admisnons 

Cei  says  tliat  Piero  loas  a»\m\UcA  v;\\,\\  Uwre  by  the  Seignory. — (IJb.  i",  p.  31 .) 
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fear :  the  Bargello  Pier  Antonio  dall'  Aquila,  who  came  with 
a  guard  to  his  assistance  was  at  once  disarmed  and  rifled,  and 
then  conducted  quietly  back  to  his  residence.  Piero  soon 
reached  the  Medici  palace  in  Via  Larga  while  the  Bargello  was 
compelled  to  release  his  prisoners,  and  these  with  the  arms  of 
his  guard  were  the  first  men  and  the  first  weapons  used  to 
overthrow  a  tyranny  of  sixty  years'  duration*. 

These  unequivocal  signs  of  public  feeling  encouraged  the 
Seignory,  who  hearing  that  Piero  had  denounced  them  and  being 
fearful  of  Orsino's  troops,  immediately  tolled  the  campana :  this 
soon  brought  the  citizens  together  with  such  old-fashioned 
weapons  as  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  ;  for  in  those  days 
few  were  allowed  to  carry  arms,  and  only  in  the  houses  of  the 
Medician  party  could  any  be  found,  so  jealous  was  their  rule  f! 
On  reacliing  home  Piero  lost  no  time  in  summoning  Paulo 
Orsino  to  his  aid  while  Cardinal  Giovanni  issued  out  at  the 
head  of  his  followers,  making  way  towards  the  palace  with 
the  Medician  cry  of  "  PaU£  PaUe ;"  until  it  was  overcome  by 
the  now  more  formidable  shouts  of  "  Popolo,  Popolo ;  Liberia, 
Liberia,''  and  the  cardinal's  progress  was  arrested  at  Orto-San- 
Michele.  This  increased  Piero 's  alarm  who  hastily  fled  to- 
wards Porta  Sangallo  endeavouring  to  raise  that  quarter  in  his 
favour  by  flinging  money  amongst  the  people  and  using  every 
other  means  that  he  and  his  brother  Giuliano  could  command. 
But  the  population  of  Sangallo  ;  of  yore  devoted  to  his  house  ; 
were  now  insensible  to  everything  but  the  sullen  sound  of  the 
campana  then  rolling  over  their  heads  the  parting  knell  of 
the  Medici :  Piero  listened  to  it  and  fled,  and  like  a  startled 
deer  rushed  through  the  city  gates  which  then  closed  and  shut 
him  out  for  ever  J. 

*   Jacopo   Nardi,   Lib.   i",   p.   20. —  Phil,  de  Comincs,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  viii. 

Guicciardini,  Lib.  i**,  cap.  iv.,  p.  1 1 L —  +  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  i°,  p.  21 . 

Ammintto,  Lib.  xxvi.,  p.  204. — Frao.  J   Fran.   Cei,   MS.,   p.    16. — Jacopo 

Cci,  p.  16,  MS.— Oio.  Guidacci,  Ee-  Nardi,  Lib.  iVp.  22.— Vila  di  Savoa- 

palsioDe  di  IMero  di  Medici,  MS. —  arola,  cap.  vl.,  ^.  ^. 
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The  Cardinal  de*  Medici  who  had  stopped  at  the  Cantone 
del  Giglio ;  sending  his  miyordomo  on  to  Orsanmichele  where 
he  was  left  for  dead ;  on  learning  that  the  Seignoiy  had  declared 
him  a  rehel  disgidsed  himself  as  a  monk  and  along  with  Giuli- 
ano  followed  the  steps  of  his  elder  hrother*.  The  latter  fled 
in  the  first  instance  to  Gareggi  and  then  towards  Bologna ;  but 
his  companions  became  terrified  and  after  a  few  miles  Piero  was 
nearly  deserted :  even  Orsini  on  seeing  the  troops  disperse,  con- 
sulted his  own  safety  and  perhaps  his  friend*8,  by  taking  a 
different  route  leaving  Piero  to  arrive  almost  miattended  at 
Bologna  f.  He  was  ^ere  somewhat  coolly  received  by  Gio- 
vanni Bentivoglio  and  sarcastically  asked  who  had  driven  him 
from  Florence?  "  If  you  should  ever  by  chEince  hear,"  added 
the  vain  Lord  of  Bologna,  **  If  you  should  by  chance  hear  that 
I  were  driven  from  this  city  believe  it  not,  rather  l>elieve  that 
I  am  cut  to  pieces."  His  time  however  came  and  like  Piero 
he  died  in  exile,  for  no  man  is  master  of  his  destiny :  it  is 
easier  to  vaunt  and  blame  than  set  a  heroic  example  or  .judge 
of  the  moment  when  such  an  example  may  be  necessary :  the 
living  though  beaten  head  of  an  able  chieftain  is  worth  many 
self-immolated  heroes,  and  more  courage  is  necessary  to  stem 
the  dark  current  of  living  troubles  than  to  meet  a  glorious  death 
in  honourable  combat. 

It  was  however  believed  by  many  that  if  Piero  had  made  a 
stand  at  his  own  palace  with  Orshii  s  troops  and  his  family  ad- 
herents none  would  have  dared  to  attack  him,  and  his  cause  would 
have  prospered :  and  when  we  consider  that  only  his  former  par- 
tisans had  arms,  and  that  these  from  early  habits  of  deference 
and  perhaps  some  lingering  sentiments  of  respect  for  the  race 
which  had  so  long  protected  them,  would  have  been  languid  in 
their  use  such  a  conjecture  is  not  improbable.     It  was  one  of 

*  Vita  di  Savonarola,  cap.  vi.,  p.  22. —  including  Giuliano  and  the  Cardinal  on 

Fran.  Cei,  MS.,  Mem.  Storiche,p.  16.  14th  Novemher  {MeUipiav,  Aitnaii 

f  Nardi,  Lih.  i.,  p.  22.-^He  however  Venetiy  vol.    vii.,  p.   324,   Archivio 

reached  Venice  with  fourteen  feWoNjeta  Storko  I^aXvvno:^ 
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tliose  dedsiye  moments  vihen  a  great  mind  leaves  common  rules 
and  wins  by  the  intuitive  perception  of  superior  genius'!'. 

Once  up  and  excited  the  Florentines  as  usual  broke  into 
excesses :  the  dwellings  of  many  persons,  the  reputed  authors 
of  a  grinding  taxation,  were  instantly  plundered  :  the  Medician 
gardens  at  San  Marco  where  Buonaroti's  genius  first  attracted 
the  notice  of  Lorenzo,  next  fell  under  their  fury ;  and  Cardinal 
Giovanni's  house  at  Saint  Antonio  with  many  other  palaces 
would  have  suffered  if  the  Seignory  had  not  taken  immediate 
measures  to  stop  the  tumult :  this  saved  the  splendid  residence 
of  the  Medici  (now  Eiccardi)  in  Via  Larga,  only  however  to 
l>e  afterwards  sold  by  order  of  government  or  sacked  by  the 
King  of  France's  followers  who  subsequently  lodged  there 
and  helped  to  disperse  or  destroy  the  magnificent  collection 
of  books,  manuscripts  and  works  of  art  that  the  Medici  had  been 
collecting  for  three  generations  f . 

On  the  same  day  all  the  effigies  of  those  who  had  been 

declared  rebels  by  that  family  in  1434  were  swept  from  the 

walls  of  the  podesta's  palace  as  well  as  those  painted  over 

the  doors  of  the  custom-house  in  1478  ;  the  families  of  Neroni 

Dietisalvi,  the  Pazzi,  and  all  other  enemies  of  the  Medici  were 

restored,  amongst  them  Lorenzo  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  who 

immediately  renounced  their  feunily  name  and  arms,  for  those 

of  **  Popolaniy'  with  the  device  of  the  Florentine  people  (a 

red  cross  in  a  white  field)  conferred  on  them  by  public  decree  *. 

So  ended  for  a  season  the  Medician  rule  in  Florence  after 

sixty  years'  duration,  but  only  to  be  revived  with  greater  vigour, 

greater  tyranny,  and  more  fetal  permanence :    for  two-and- 

fifty  years  before  had  the  exclusively  Guelphic  sway  of  the 

Albizzi  endured,  and  thus  two  private  families  domineered 

over  the  Florentine  republic  for  the  long  period  of  a  liundred 

and  twelve  years :  the  Albizzi  ruled  with  some  consideration 

*  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  i*»,  p.  22. — E»-     de  Comines,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  ix. — Paulo 

pulsione  dc  Piero  di  Medici,  MS.  p.  10.     Giovio,  Lib.  1°,  p.  43. 

t  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  i«>,  p.  22,--PU\.    t  Jacopo  Nardi, U\).  V»,  v  -*^- 
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for  public  liberty  in  all  that  did  not  directly  affect  their  political 
power,  and  certainly  with  less  vindictiveness  than  the  Media ; 
the  latter  with  an  incipient  moderation  that  graduallj  swelled 
into  a  total  contempt  even  of  the  meagre  forms  of  liberty. 
The  ambition  of  the  first  was  to  be  chie&  of  a  republican 
community,  to  direct  the  energies  of  a  free  people,  but  not 
reduce  them  to  servitude :  they  were  a  &ction,  but  one  of  great 
vigour,  great  ability,  and  some  real  patriotism.  The  desire  of 
the  last  was  to  become  sovereign  princes  of  Florence  and,  for 
self-aggrandisement,  the  destroyers  of  its  political  liberty :  the 
one  marched  boldly  and  openly  to  their  object  strong  in  talent 
and  general  influence:  the  other  more  covertly;  and  with 
equal  talent  and  greater  sagacity  gained  theirs  by  a  gentle 
sapping  of  the  very  foundations  of  independence.  Both  became 
too  much  elated  with  a  long  and  successful  rule,  too  confident 
in  its  stability,  and  therefore  too  careless  in  its  management : 
until  at  last,  forgetting  that  they  were  citizens,  they  attempted 
more  and  lost  their  venture  :  the  Albizzi  more  rapidly  because 
they  had  a  powerful  rival  watching  for  e\ery  chance  and  im- 
proving ever}'  error  to  his  own  advantage  :  but  the  Medici  wise 
from  their  own  success,  cut  dov^ii  the  tallest  poppies  in  the 
field  and  stood  alone  above  the  bending  multitude.  They 
were  both  expelled  ;  but  rather  from  too  openly  exhibiting  their 
power  than  from  its  actual  possession  :  the  tiger's  paw  may  be 
laid  on  as  soft  as  velvet  but  if  he  unsheath  his  clavs-s  he  scares : 
80  if  the  curb  and  rein  be  set  in  silk  and  gold  a  nation  may  go  on 
quietly  champing  the  bit,  and  ruminating  upon  its  freedom  until 
a  sudden  jerk  of  the  bridle  proclaim  the  danger. 

The  mpid  changes  of  Florentine  character  from  subser- 
vience to  cruelty  were  perhaps  never  more  aj>parent  than  in  the 
immediate  offer  of  2000  crowns  of  gold  to  any  who  would  bring 
the  head  of  cither  of  the  two  elder  Medici  to  Florence,  and 
TiOOO  if  delivered  up  alive.  This,  it  is  true,  was  the  custom  of 
the  age  and  in  accordance  with  Florentine  law;  but  there  was, 
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even  for  that  time  and  country,  something  diabolical  in  tempt- 
ing every  villain  in  every  state  to  murder  these  youthful 
fugitives,  against  one  of  whom  at  least  little  or  nothing  could 
be  alleged  beyond  the  momentary  effort  to  preserve  his 
brother*8  authority  *.  Nevertheless  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  personal  hatred  that  was  borne,  and  justly  borne 
to  Piero  de'  Medici  whose  father  even  had  always  been  fearful 
of  his  ruining  the  family,  and  in  all  the  writers  of  that  day  there 
are  strong  indications  of  his  more  than  common  depravity. 
Cambi  declares  him  to  have  been  "  stained  with  every  vice  " 
for  which  reason  he  adds,  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  by  the  grace  of 
God  that  the  city  will  soon  get  rid  of  tyrants ;  for  the  citizens 
now  see  their  error."  Francesco  Cei  calls  him  a  proud,  ^^cious, 
cruel,  and  licentious  man  who  was  more  hated  than  feared : 
and  Giovanni  Guidacci  in  his  relation  of  Piero 's  expulsion 
writes  as  follows  f.  "  Florence  remained  free  (from  him)  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  not  by  human  wisdom,  as  they  know  and 
saw  who  were  present  at  this  great  event ;  because  the  fear 
with  which  God  filled  Piero 's  heart  and  those  of  his  confederates 
did  much  more  than  arms  and  forces.  He  had  assumed  the 
power  of  ruling  the  people  as  he  listed,  and  nominated  the 
Seignory  and  all  the  magistracies,  such  as  the  'Otto  di  Balid,'  the 

*  Ufizio  del  Monte  J  the  *  Conservators  of  the  Laws,'  and  other 
important  magistrates  entirely  at  his  will,  so  that  he  held  the 
government  completely  in  hand.  And  by  little  and  little  his 
father  Lorenzo  and  his  (Lorenzo's)  mother  Lucrezia  in  their 
lifetime  had  so  reduced  the  state  of  Florence  that  every  petty 
office  was  given  away  by  them  or  through  their  means ;  and  even 
every  domestic  servant  who  wished  to  ser\'e  as  an  attendant  in 
the  offices  of  the  various  trade  corporations  was  forced  to  apply 
to  Madam  Lucrezia.     The  very  citizens  about  to  enter  office, 

*  Tstorie   di  Giov.  Cambi,  p.  79. —     elder  brothers. 

Guicciardini (cap. iv.) says  that Giuliano     f  Gio.  Cambi,  p.  68. — F.  Cci,  Mem., 
was  declared  a  rebel  like  the  others     MS.  p.  6. 
but  Cambi   only  mentions  the   two 


..\  1  i.'iii  iriim  llie  rlcrks  uf 
uisu  nils  aUlmi-scl  by  this  1« 
nHici-re  of  wu- cr  the  '  l)ii\- 
same  cliiumul :  mid  thus 
roveuue,  or  the  nuyor  [lart 
Piero ;  and  no  man  was  boU 
it ;  and  so  he  managed  his  f 
force.  The  greater  part  of 
rem«  dnring  bis  time  were 
husbands  and  wives  arbitro 
friends  ;  and  if  his  rule  had 
lord  of  Florence. 

"  But  because  he  was  devo 
uess,  yet  full  of  libidinousu 
Florentine  jouth  of  both  seu 
eaemies,  if  the  fancy  came  oi 
vith  any,  he  did  his  utmost  ti 
ways  of  accomplishing  it  Wl 
him  to  be  a  young  man  withe 
his  neighbour's  honour,  wod 
so   withdrew   hia  hand,  nnd 
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Pisa  demanded  the  restoration  of  hers ;  and  Charles  VIII.  as 
Comines  says  not  exactly  understanding  what  liberty  meant, 
granted  their  hoon :  the  Pisans  he  adds  might  well  be  excused 
for  wishing  to  throw  off  the  Florentine  yoke  for  though  the 
inconstant  Italians  were  always  eager  to  please  the  most 
powerful,  Pisa  was  ruled  with  extreme  rigour  by  Florence  and 
the  citizens  treated  with  a  degree  of  cruelty  only  practised  upon 
slaves  *.  More  than  eighty-eight  years  had  elapsed  since  Pisa 
was  conquered  and  the  early  government  of  Florence  had  been 
comparatively  mild:  Gino  Capponi  as  we  have  seen  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  them  by  his  justice  and  moderation  and  this  is 
said  to  have  been  continued  under  the  Albizzi,  but  as  that  city 
is  scarcely  mentioned  from  the  moment  of  its  fall  until  its 
revolt  under  Charles  VIII.  it  is  hard  to  tell  when  and  how  the 
change  began  though  an  early  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  Flo- 
rentine rule  has  been  already  given  f .  It  is  also  asserted  that 
when  Florentine  liberty  declined  under  Cosimo  a  system  of 
Uliberality  and  persecution  gradually  poisoned  the  better  feel- 
ings of  an  independent  people  and  a  suspicious  jealousy 
overcame  humanity,  justice,  and  sound  policy.  Pistoia  it  was 
said  had  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  alternately  favouring 
its  factions,  and  Pisa  was  to  be  held  in  bondage  by  its  citadels  \. 
Two  of  these  were  erected  there,  and  under  their  shadow 
cruelty  and  injustice  revelled  unquestioned  and  unchecked : 
oppression,  private  exaction,  public  imposts,  official  tyranny, 
exclusion  from  office,  insolence,  contempt,  everlasting  sus- 
picion ;  hostages  exacted  on  every  trifling  accident ;  prohibition 
from  wholesale  commerce,  from  the  manufactures  of  silk  and 
wool,  and  other  injustice,  all  served  to  maintain  the  ancient 
and  everlasting  spirit  of  hatred  to  the  Florentines,  a  hatred 
that  has  not  even  now  completely  subsided  in  Pisa  §.  Nay  it 
is  confidently  asserted  that  the  very  drains  and  canals  of  the 

•  Phil,  de  Comines,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  vii.     chiavclli.     Discord,     lib.    ii^,     cap. 

f  See  note  to  chap. xxix.,p.23,Ek)ok  i.     xxir.,  xxv. 

X  Sismondi,  vol.  viii.,  p.  Z59, — Mac-     §  Guicdardinl,  1A\>.  i?, ck^.  Vs.^'^.W^. 
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of  llic  Pisaiis  tliemsolves  ;  ^ 
nwii  misfortunes  ;  and  the 
Wh  Nides.  rend.T  it  nlinor 
nature  extent  and  motives 
flvidout  impolicy  of  depopu 
of  Bidoiess  and  the  ruin  ot 
m  bad  not  the  eTeiy-day  e. 
man  plajs  nhen  dressed  it 
goveramenta  mistake  theii 
pAsaion  bnadcism  and  nati' 
like  Ireland  in  our  owi 
only  by  froima  and  coercio 
though  her  commerce  and  ' 
with  Florence,  her  agricult 
and  the  ruin  of  her  drainaf 
chanuter  that  culpable  nt 
tention  might  be  inferred  il 
•bore,  more  especially  as  ( 
established  in  14TT,  perha] 
fortune.  "  Piaa,"  ssye  Mac 
in  all  the  rights  and  pririle; 
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break  the  «pirit  of  Pisa ;  with  marvellous  elasticity  her  citizens 
shook  off  their  burden  at  the  king  s  approach,  and  buoyed  by 
the  hollow  counsel  of  the  Moor  who  wished  to  add  her  to  his 
state,  resolved  to  make  one  bold  effort  for  liberty.     Amongst 
all  the  Pisan  citizens  Simone  Orlandi  was  most  noted  for  his 
detestation  of  Florence,  and  his  house  became  the  rendezvous 
for  all  the  disaffected  spirits :  he  was  bold,  eloquent,  and  sin- 
cere, and  speaking  the  French  language  as  fluently  as  Italian 
they  selected  him  for  their  advocate :  Charles  occupied  the 
palace  of  the  Medici,  and  there  Orlandi  presented  himself 
accompanied  by  a  concourse  of  his  compatriots  of  both  sexes  : 
the  king  issued  out  on  his  way  to  mass  and  was  loudly  hailed 
with  the  cry  of  lAbertd^  Liberia,  the  whole  assembly  entreating 
him  with  streaming  eyes  to  grant  it.     An  advocate  of  the  court 
whose  oflBce  was  to  receive  petitions,  either  bribed  by  the  sup- 
plicants or  not  well  understanding  the  Italian  language  ;  for  in 
the  account  of  this  transaction  Comines  and  Giovio  vary  ;  assured 
Charles  that  their  case  was  pitiable  and  their  prayer  well 
worthy  of  being  granted,  for  no  people  had  been  so  infamously 
treated  as  the  Pisans.     The  king  as  we  have  said  not  well  com- 
prehending the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  Libertd,  a  thing 
which  he  could  not  justly  give  them  because  the  city  did  not 
belong  to  him,  nevertheless  signified  his  most  gracious  asseut, 
which  was  received  with  shouts  of  joy   by  the  multitude. 
"  France  "  and  "  Liberty  "  resounded  through  the  streets ;  the 
Florentine  officers  were  expelled  even  against  the  king  s  inten- 
tions ;  the  **  Marzocchi "  or  Stone  Lions,  the  emblem  of  Flo- 
rentine rule,  were  dashed  into  fragments,  a  statue  of  Charles 
himself  trampling  them  under  his  horse's  feet  was  raised  on 
their  ruins,  and  Pisa  once  more  respired  the  air  of  freedom  in 
the  self-same  hour  that  her  oppressors  drove  their  own  tyrant 
from  the  walls  of  Florence  *. 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  i**,  cap.  iv.,  p.  113.     de  Cominet,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  vii. — Me 
— Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  i*,  p.  45. — Phil.    niorialediQiovan.Poi\«N«u*\^>NOi.NV 
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The  Florentines  fearing  that  Charles  would  attempt  to 
restore  Piero  de*  Medici,  made  a  merit  of  necessity  and  not  onlj 
surrendered  the  citadel  and  fortress  of  Pisa  but  also  delivered 
Porto  Pisano  into  bis  hands,  which  never  would  have  been  duie 
but  from  the  fear  of  refusing  what  he  had  so  treachenrasly 
promised '^.  The  old  citadel  was  immediately  given  up  to 
the  Pisans ;  the  new  and  more  important  one  received  a  strong 
French  garrison,  and  then  the  king  with  a  haughty  and  threat- 
ening aspect  pursued  his  march  to  Florence.  At  the  Villa  Pan- 
dolfini  near  Signa,  within  eight  miles  of  that  capital,  the  French 
army  halted  in  order  to  afford  time  for  Stuart  of  Aubigny  to 
rejoin  the  king  with  all  but  his  Italian  auxiliaries  and  so  give 
more  weight  to  the  terms  which  he  now  meant  to  impose  on  the 
Florentines.  Here  several  eml^assies  were  received,  nor  did  be 
hide  his  intention  of  compelling  them  by  the  terror  of  his  arms 
to  give  him  tlie  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  republic.  He  hated 
Florence  for  the  opposition  he  had  experienced  although  he 
knew  it  was  Piero's  individual  act,  and  there  were  plenty  about 
him  tempted  by  the  prospective  plunder  of  so  rich  a  city  who 
joined  in  the  universal  cry  for  its  punishment  Neither  was 
Piero  without  his  partisans :  Bri^onnet  Bishop  of  Saint  Male, 
the  Seneschal  of  Boaucaire,  and  Philip  do  Bresse,  uncle  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  were  all  in  his  favour :  and  by  the  two  latter 
Charles  was  induced  to  send  a  despatch  inviting  him  to  return,  as 
it  was  the  king's  intention  to  restore  him :  but  Piero  disgusted 
with  his  reception  at  Bologna  bad  proceeded  to  Venice  where, 
after  considerable  hesitation,  he  was  by  the  advice  of  Philip  de 
Comines  most  honourably  received.  On  the  king  s  letter  fol- 
lowing him  there  he  immediately  took  the  dangerous  step  of 
asking  counsel  of  the  Seignory  who  now  alarmed  at  Charles's 
power  and  the  permanent  authority  which  Piero's  reestablish- 
ment  would  give  him,  strongly  advised  the  latter  not  to  trust 

Parte  ii%  Ar.  Stor.  ltd.,  p.  287.— Ri-    •  Fran.   Cci,  Mem,  Stor.,  p.   xvili., 
cordi  di  Ser  Perizolo  di  P\«a,  Xt.^Xoi.    1A!&. 
Jtal,  vol.  vi.,  Partcii*,  p.a9\. 
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himself  in  the  hands  of  an  offended  monarch ;  and  to  enforce 
their  comisel  surrounded  him  with  secret  guards  while  their 
cordial  aid  when  the  occasion  fEivoured  him  was  unhesitatingly 
proffered.  It  is  good  to  ask  advice,  hut  hotter  to  make 
yourself  well  acquainted  with  the  adyiser :  in  this  instance 
says  Guicciardini  the  Venetians  advised  themselves,  not  Piero 
de*  Medici  *. 

In  Florence  neither  the  government  nor  the  people  were  at 
their  ease :  an  arrogant  monarch  with  an  imposing  army  was  at 
their  gates,  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  Novemher  entered  the 
city  with  great  pomp  in  all  the  vanity  of  a  conqueror ;  "  Missris 
a  Deo  "  upon  his  colours,  his  lance  upon  his  thigh,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  brilliant  chivalry.  He  was  received  at  the  Porta 
San  Fnano  under  a  golden  canopy  held  over  him  by  the  young 
Florentine  nobles  and  attended  by  the  clergy,  the  Seignory,  the 
various  magistracies,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  with 
acclamations  more  politic  and  apprehensive  than  universally 
cordial ;  thence  was  he  conducted  in  a  sort  of  triumph  to  the 
Medici  Palace  which  Piero  had  already  prepared  for  his 
reception  f. 

The  forebodings  of  the  Florentines  were  not  lessened  by 
Charles's  arrival  or  the  warlike  aspect  of  his  troops,  for  ab- 
sorbed in  mercantile  pursuits  and  long  unused  to  military  exer- 
cises they  were  struck  with  apprehension  at  the  scene  before 
them  :  strange  dresses,  language,  and  manners  ;  unusual  fierce- 
ness and  impetuosity,  formidable  weapons,  and  above  all,  the 
terrific  appearance  of  a  numerous  artillery  kept  them  in  conti- 
nual dread  |. 

Nevertheless  they  were  not  disheartened :  they  were  as  fully 
determined  to  defend  as  Charles  was  to  attack  their  independ- 
ence :  every  citizen  was  prepared  and  had  his  house  filled  with 

♦  Guicdardini,  Lib.  i<»,  cap.  iv.— Phil.  1 17.— J.  Nardi,  Lib.  i°,  p.  23. 

de  Cominesy  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  viii.  X  Guicciardini,  Lib.  i°,  cap.  iv.,  p. 

t  Malipiero,  Annali   Veneti,  p.  325.  117*— Paulo  Giovio,  Lvb.  \i%'^.  Vl. 
— Goicdardinit  Lib,   i**,   cap.  iv.^  p. 
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armed  followers,  or  troops  in  the  pay  of  Florence ;  every  man 
had  orders  how  to  act  at  the  sound  of  the  campana,  and  the 
whole  civic  force  was  kept  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible.  This 
however  could  not  be  completely  accomplished  and  the  French 
were  accordingly  alarmed  at  the  multitude  of  people,  at  the 
augmented  boldness  of  the  government,  and  at  the  public  report 
that  when  the  campana  sounded  an  innumerable  peasantry 
would  rush  in  from  the  adjacent  country  to  the  aid  of  their 
fellow-citizens  *. 

After  a  reasonable  time  having  been  devoted  to  the  monarch's 
amusement,  negotiations  began ;  but  so  haughty  and  extrava- 
gant were  his  terms  that  the  Seignory  would  not  listen  to  them 
for  a  moment:  Charles  insisted  that  ha\ing  entered  Florence 
with  his  lance  upon  his  thigh  it  became  his  by  right  of  con- 
quest and  that  ho  would  hold  and  govern  it  by  deputy :  he 
next  mentioned  the  return  of  Piero  de*  Medici,  but  the  minute 
this  became  known  the  people  flew  to  arms,  the  city  was  in  a 
tumult,  and  a  quarrel  arising  at  the  moment  between  some 
French  soldiers  and  Florentine  artisans  in  Borgo  Ognissanti  a 
sharp  struggle  ensued  which  was  finally  stopped  by  the  exer- 
tions of  bo  til  nations  ;  but  this  spirited  demonstration  of  pubhc 
feeling  facilitated  and  even  carried  the  subsequent  negotiations  f. 

The  Seignory  had  deputed  Piero  Capiwni  and  three  other 
citizens  to  treat  ^vith  Charles  and  tell  him  that  they  were  re- 
solved to  defend  their  liberty  and  die  sooner  than  submit  to  the 
house  of  Medici,  and  public  indignation  was  exasperated  by 
a  suspicion  that  Piero 's  ifvife  Alphonsina  Orsini,  the  Toma- 
buoui,  and  other  Medician  partisans  had  been  the  cause  of 
these  insolent  demands:  the  city  remained  agitated,  lights 
were  kept  through  the  night  in  all  the  window's,  and  everything 
tended  towards  insurrection,  but  neither  party  wished  for  it, 
and  Piero  Capponi  found  Charles  and  his  prompters  much  more 

*  GnicciordJui,  Lib.  i°,  cap.  iv. 
f  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  \\y^,  24. — ViUdi  Savonarola,  cap.  rii.,  p.  25. 
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reasonable  though  still  disposed  to  make  haughty  and  inadmis- 
sible demands.  After  much  discussion  the  articles  of  conven- 
tion were  drawn  up  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  but 
before  all  was  concluded  a  dispute  arose  about  the  amount  of 
contribution  with  which  Charles  was  dissatisfied,  wherefore  sud- 
denly starting  up  he  indignantly  exclaimed  that  he  would 
sound  his  trumpets  and  not  abate  one  jot  of  his  demand. 
"  Then,"  said  Piero  Capponi,  while  he  tore  the  paper  to  pieces 
before  the  kings  face,  *' sound  your  trumpets  and  our  bells  shall 
**  answer  them:''  and  so  quitted  the  apartment*. 

The  boldness  and  impetuosity  of  this  conduct  took  the  king 
by  surprise,  and  the  prevailing  fear  of  a  general  rising  at  the 
sound  of  the  campana  gave  strong  reason  to  think  that  Cap- 
poni had  well  calculated  the  chances  ere  he  ventured  on  so 
audacious  a  proceeding  f .  He  was  immediately  recalled,  and 
Charles  who  had  knovm  him  well  in  France,  exclaimed  with  a 
good-humoured  smile,  ^^  Ah  Ciappon,  Ciappon^  vous  etes  un 
"  mauvais  ciappon, "  Thus  facetiously  turning  it  off,  the  articles 
were  drawn  as  originally  agreed  on,  and  a  contributiou  of 
120,000  florins  assigned  to  Florence  as  her  contingent  to  the 
war  expenses  J. 

By  this  convention  all  commercial  relations  were  restored 
between  the  two  countries,  but  Charles  was  still  to  retain  the 
fortresses  until  a  truce,  a  peace,  the  conquest  of  Naples,  or  his 
departure  from  Italy  should  occur.  The  Pisans  were  to  receive 
a  pardon  the  moment  they  laid  down  their  arms ;  the  price 
set  on  the  head  of  the  Medici  was  annulled,  and  Alphonsina  was 

*  Guicdardini,  Lib.  i*',  cap.  iv.,  p.  120.  Savonarola,  cap.  vii. — It  is  to  this  that 
— Ammirato,  Lib.  xxvi.,  p.  205. —  Maochiavclli  alludes  in  his  Decennali : 
Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  i%  p.  25. — Vita  dl 

*'  Lo  strepito  delV  armi  e  de'  cavalli 
Non  pote  far  si  che  non  foMe  ndita 
La  voce  d*un  Oifpon  fra  tanti  Galli*'  (Decennali  iS  Stanza  12.) 

Nor  could  the  noise  of  arms  and  liones  stifle  the  voice  of  one  capon  among  so 
many  cocks. 

f  Ammirito,  Lib.  xxvi.,  p.  205.         X  Jicopo  Nax^  lAV  \.  "^.^I^. 
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to  receive  her  dowry  and  have  £ree  leave  to  reside  in  Fbrence. 
These  and  the  prohibition  to  nominate  a  generalissimo  of  their 
armies  without  the  king's  leave  during  the  oontinuanoe  of  his 
enterprise  were  the  principal  conditions  of  this  treaty,  irhiA 
was  solemnly  ratified  during  high  mass  in  Florence  cathedral  *. 

After  some  delay  and  an  earnest  and  bold  admonition  from 
Savonarola,  Charles  by  the  advice  of  Aubigny  departed  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  November  and  with  undiminished  forces 
marched  to  Siena  and  thence  to  the  Ecclesiastical  states :  after 
some  negotiations  with  Rome  which  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Duke  of  Calabria,  he  successively  took  Aoquapendente,  Viterbo, 
Sutri,  Nepi,  and  entered  the  Eternal  City  in  triumph  on  the 
thirty-first  of  December,  while  the  Neapolitan  army  simultane- 
ously marched  out  of  the  opposite  gate  with  a  royal  safe-conduct. 
Charles  himself  remained  at  Rome  nearly  a  month,  but  sent 
a  portion  of  his  troops  to  the  conquest  of  Naples ;  after  con- 
cluding a  treaty  with  Pope  Alexander  he  followed  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  January,  and  ^ith  but  slight  opposition  entered  Naples 
as  a  conqueror  on  the  twenty-second  of  February  1405  f. 

During  this  progress  Alphonso  hod  abdicated,  and  all  the 
talents  popularity  and  ability  of  Ferdinand  were  insufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  tyranny  of  the  two  last  monarchs :  there  was 
consequently  a  general  revolt,  whereupon  after  doing  his  utmost 
he  retired  to  the  island  of  Ischia  and  waited  for  l>etter  times. 
Charles  VIII.  whose  course  was  by  some  strange  freak  of  for- 
tune one  long-continued  triumph,  soon  abandoned  himself  to 
amusements  and  disgusted  everybody :  the  crusade  against 
Turkey  was  forgotten,  and  king,  princes,  captains,  and  soldiers, 
were  all  plunged  in  sensual  pleasures,  when  suddenly  a  storm 

•  The  orijonal  treaty  was  published  Florence  for  the  faults  ihqf  have  com^ 

probably  for  the   first   time  by  the  miited^  a»  Ood,  of  v^om  kinfft  art 

learned  Marquis  Gino  Capponi  in  the  the  image,  pardoni  the  tint  of  men" 

At,  Stor.  lul.,  vol.  i.,  iu  the   year  and  other  grandiloquence. 

1842— Documento  iii»,  — and  in  it  +  J.  Nardi,  Lab.  i\  p.  28.— Yitm  di 

ChwlcB  assumes  a  very  high  tone  such  Savonarola,  cap.  vii.,  p.  26. — Giannone, 

Jt,  **  The  King  pard/im  h«  People  of  IaV  x»x.,^VI^. 
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burst  in  the  north  which  roused  them  from  every  enjoyment : 
but  this  belongs  to  a  later  period  *. 

The  expulsion  of  Piero  and  Charles's  departure  left  the  Flo- 
rentines once  more  in  freedom  and  at  leisure  to  form  a  consti- 
tution of  their  own  choice ;  but  the  king  s  advent  was  disastrous ; 
it  half-ruined  Florence,  destroyed  the  peace  of  Tuscany,  and 
began  a  war  of  sixty-five  years'  duration  in  the  Italian  peninsula. 
Siena  and  Lucca  were  then  the  only  independent  Tuscan  states 
all  the  rest  being  more  or  less  under  Florentine  jurisdiction  or 
influence ;  the  ancient  fiEu;tions  of  the  dififerent  cities  had  either 
ceased  to  exist  or  continued  in  so  modified  a  form  as  to  be 
harmless ;  yet  these  two  republics  weakened  by  tyranny,  war, 
and  faction,  could  no  longer  openly  oppose  the  power  of  Flo- 
rence and  wisely  remained  as  quiet  as  the  nature  of  the  times 
would  permit.  But  the  passage  of  Charles  VIII.  revived 
Genoa's  claims  to  Sarzana  and  Pietra  Santa,  imparted  a  long- 
forgotten  boldness  to  Lucca ;  restored  a  liberty  to  Pisa  that  she 
had  the  spirit  but  not  the  strength  to  maintain,  and  encouraged 
Siena  to  revive  all  her  national  hatred.  Sixty  years  of  subjec- 
tion had  worked  a  great  change  in  the  old  republican  notions  of 
the  Florentines ;  obedience  to  a  single  paramount  authority  had 
become  habitual  in  the  lower  and  middle  classes ;  public  order 
and  tranquillity  were  more  relished ;  the  sweets  of  exclusive 
power  had  penetrated  the  mass  of  higher  citizens,  and  all  moved 
in  various  orbits  round  the  sim  of  the  Medici.  The  notions  of 
liberty  in  those  days  were  dissimilar  to  ours :  if  a  state  were 
nominally  ruled  by  the  many  it  was  called  a  republic,  and  free- 
dom was  supposed  to  reign,  while  the  acknowledged  rule  of  one 
person,  imder  whatsoever  denomination,  became  the  terror  of 
free  states,  and  the  form  of  government  that  kept  this  phan- 
tom at  the  greatest  distance  for  the  longest  period  was  con- 
sidered best.     This  principle  was  sound  and  wise ;  but  while 

•  Pfculo  Oiovio,  lib.  ii»,  p.  721.—-    Sitmondi,  voL  ix.,  p.  87.— PhU.  de 
OuiedardiDi,  Lib.  i*',  cap.  iv.,  p.  180-    Comines,  Lib.  m,  qk^.  xs. 
140,  and  Lib.  n'>,  cap.  ii^  p.  170-8.^ 
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they  thus  sought  to  maintain  political  liberty  or  the  admission 
of  all  citizens,  not  all  classes,  to  public  office,  they  seem  to  have 
blindly  submitted  to  the  infringement  of  their  civil  and  personal 
£reedom  on  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  occasions ;  or  rather, 
not  to  have  comprehended  its  nature  as  we  now  know  it;  for 
we  have  shown  that  whenever  it  suited  the  executive  to  use 
an  authority,  which  was  also  legislative  in  its  working,  torture, 
fine,  exile,  imprisonment,  even  the  loss  of  life  itself,  with  con- 
fiscation and  plunder  of  property ;  any  or  all  of  these  might  be 
inflicted  by  the  Seignoiy  without  a  murmur  being  heard  from 
the  general  mass  of  citizens ;  their  liberty  being  that  of  the 
community  not  of  the  individual.  It  is  true  that  this  unli- 
mited irresponsible  power  was  originally  the  gift  of  the  citizens 
themselves,  each  of  them  hoping  in  his  turn  to  enjoy  it,  and  if 
the  nation  chose  to  submit  itself  to  a  succession  of  bimensal 
dictators  nothing  could  be  objected,  we  can  now  only  marvel  at 
such  notions  of  civil  liberty ! 

These  popular  governments  were  however  well  calculated  to 
develope  the  nation  s  faculties :  the  people  by  being  admitted 
to  political  j)ower  found  it  necessary  to  qualify  themselves  for 
it ;  their  minds  were  gradually  polished  and  refined,  and  their 
pleasures  and  amusements  raised  to  something  above  those 
mere  sensual  enjoyments  which  are  so  often  a  measure  of  happi- 
ness where  the  mind  of  many  bows  to  the  authority  of  one,  and 
where  all  who  disdain  to  move  in  the  given  course  are  made  to 
feel  the  leaden  mantle  of  despotism  more  grievously.  The 
human  mind  naturally  abhors  control ;  reason  alone  confines 
it ;  and  certainly  those  institutions  are  the  best  which  not  only 
seek  what  will  impart  happiness  to  the  greatest  number,  but 
which  also  raise  the  standard  of  that  happiness  by  as  liberal  a 
mixture  of  intellectual  freedom,  and  as  high  an  exaltation  above 
the  mere  human  animal  as  can  be  accomplished.  The  power,  the 
riches  the  tranquillity,  the  long  duration  of  Venice  ;  her  steady 
poYicy  and  jealous  spirit,  which  maintained  a  somewhat  gloomy 
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domestic  tranquillity  without  destroTing  extenial  energy  and 
enterprise,  was  daily  gaining  ground  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Italians.  Tired  of  civil  broils  and  the  clash  of  factions  they 
contemplated  the  internal  calm  of  Venice  with  envy,  and  Flo- 
rence amongst  others  turned  her  eyes  on  the  queen  of  the 
Adriatic  when  newly  recovered  liberty  rendered  a  thorough 
reform  of  her  institutions  indispensable  *. 

Paulo  Antonio  Soderini,  Bernardo  Rucellai,  and  Guidan- 
tonio  Vespucci  were  the  great  advocates  for  an  aristocratical 
government ;  that  is  they  wished  to  change  the  chief  but  not 
the  system ;  and  as  the  first  deserted  Piero  from  personal 
motives  rather  than  patriotism,  the  same  motives  induced  him 
subsequently  to  advocate  the  more  extensive  popular  govern- 
ment so  enthusiastically  supported  by  Savonarola  f. 

On  the  second  of  December  1494  the  Florentine  citizens 
were  summoned  to  one  of  those  general  parliaments  that  invari- 
ably sanctioned  every  resolution  proposed  to  them,  because  the 
ascendant  party  took  care  by  a  judicious  employment  of  armed 
men  with  various  other  means,  that  the  place  of  assembly 
should  be  well  fiUed  by  their  friends  before  any  promiscuous 
admission  were  allowed  to  the  citizens.  A  small  but  select  and 
noisy  party  stationed  immediately  round  the  Ringhiera  either 
led  the  whole  assembly  or  drowned  the  expression  of  its  opinion ; 
fearful  powers  were  then  blindly  conferred  by  the  multitude ;  and 
such  was  their  liberty !  In  the  present  instance  the  companies 
under  their  respective  banners  were  ordered  to  assemble  without 
arms :  *'  but  to  avoid  discord  and  in  order  thut  the  place  might 
not  be  filled  ttitk  plebeians  and  enemies  of  the  new  government 
there  were  armed  men  together  with  some  young  Florentines 
posted  at  every  comer  of  the  square."  And  this  too  at  a  moment 
when  after  the  expulsion  of  a  tyrant  the  people  at  large  were 
invited  to  consult  on  a  plan  of  universal  freedom  J !     The 

•  Ouicciardini,  Lib.  ii',  cap.  i°,p.  158,     +  Ncrli,  Comment.,  Lib.  iv**,  p.  64-5. 
— Gio.  Gaidacd,  EBpolsione  di  Piero    X  ('io.  Cambi,  p.  82.  —  Amiuinkto, 
de'  Medid^  SIS.  Lib.  xxvi.,  p.  206. 
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usual  ceremony  then  proceeded,  and  this  solemn  mockeiy 
finished  by  the  election  of  a  Balia  to  which  absolute  aatlioii^ 
was  granted.  The  principal  changes  now  made  were  the  abdi- 
tion  of  Lorenzo  8  council  of  seventy,  and  that  of  the  hundred ; 
the  election  of  twenty  accoppiatori,  and  the  creation  of  a  genenl 
council  composed  of  all  those  citizens  whose  fathers  grandfathers 
or  great-grandfathers  had  ei^oyed  the  honours  of  the  state  in 
the  three  greater  councils,  of  which  the  number  amounted  to 
three  thousand  *, 

Paulo  Antonio  Soderini  and  Guid- Antonio  Vespucci,  afJEunoos 
lawyer  of  the  day,  were  the  chief  advocates,  the  former  for  a 
popular  government  the  latter  for  a  continuance  of  the  dose 
Medician  system ;  and  tins  last  would  probably  have  prevailed 
in  the  councils,  naturally  reluctant  to  resign  their  power,  had 
not  divine  authority  through  the  eloquence  of  Girolamo  Savo- 
narola been  invoked  to  favour  the  liberal  opinion.  Savonarola 
had  now  gained  the  name  of  a  prophet  amongst  a  great  majority 
of  citizens  because  in  a  time  of  perfect  peace  he  had  foretold 
the  miseries  that  subsequently  occurred,  besides  many  other 
events,  and  as  he  asserted  and  probably  believed,  by  imme- 
diate revelation  from  Heaven.  He  had  amongst  other  things 
indicated  ;  as  well  he  might  without  any  peculiar  prophetic  in- 
spiration ;  that  great  changes  were  about  to  occur  in  Florence ; 
and  on  the  discussions  touching  the  new  council  he  declared  it 
to  be  divinely  ordained  that  a  popular  government  should  be 
established  on  such  a  basis  that  the  liberty  and  security  of  the 
many  might  not  be  injured  by  the  few.  His  great  influence 
uniting  with  the  almost  general  wish  proved  too  strong  for  the 
aristocrats ;  the  great  council  was  decreed  as  the  foundation  of 
national  liberty,  and  all  minor  considerations  left  for  future 
consideration  f. 

The  idea  of  this  council  it  is  said  originated  with  Savonarola 
who  took  every  advantage  of  public  opinion  to  promote  his  own 

*  Guidacci,  Espulnone  d\  F\eTo,  ^.c^'VL^.         \  Gukdardini,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  i. 
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views  of  ciyil  goyemment,  not  in  its  detail,  or  official  branches, 
or  little  intrigues ;  all  of  which  it  would  appear  that  he  stu- 
diously avoided ;  but  in  its  broad  principles  as  they  affected 
religion,  morals,  order,  and  social  happiness.  His  benevolence 
was  extended  to  the  popular  mass,  not  to  any  particular  sect  or 
order :  the  church  and  the  pulpit  whether  in  lectures  or  ser- 
mons were  his  places  of  action :  his  advice  was  public,  frank, 
and  fearlessly  given ;  and  considering  the  close  connection  be- 
tween good  government  and  religion,  he  assumed  the  right  of 
promoting  one  by  means  of  the  other,  and  establishing  that 
reciprocal  action  between  them  and  morality,  which  can  alone 
work  out  the  real  happiness  of  nations.  In  one  of  these  ser- 
mons preached  before  the  Seignory  and  all  the  public  magis- 
tracies ;  but  from  which  women  and  children  were  excluded ; 
after  generally  urging  the  necessity  of  peace  and  goodwill,  he 
proposed  four  things  for  immediate  and  especial  adoption. 

First,  the  fear  of  God  and  a  mutual  encouragement  to  refor- 
mation of  manners,  with  a  rigid  attention  to  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  in  the  social  intercourse  and  dealings  of  the  citizens 
amongst  each  other. 

Secondly,  the  love  of  their  country ;  putting  that  before  every 
private  consideration  of  pleasure,  interest,  or  utility. 

Third,  universal  peace,  with  the  oblivion  of  all  injuries  pri- 
vate or  public ;  and  by  this  he  intended  that  all  crimes  or  errors 
of  the  Medician  party  should  be  pardoned  up  to  the  very  day 
in  which  that  family  was  exiled  but  reserving  the  public  right 
to  all  debts  due  from  individuals  of  that  faction :  these  were 
however  to  be  recovered  without  harshness  or  indiscretion,  and 
all  pains  and  penalties  freely  forgiven. 

The  fourth  proposition  was  to  constitute  such  a  government 
as  would  comprehend  those  citizens  who  according  to  custom 
were  eligible,  yet  with  the  necessary  modifications  that  pru- 
dence might  dictate,  so  that  no  citizen  should  be  able  to  exalt 
himself  above  his  equals  as  had  too  often  happened  m  \\i^  ^v^^ 
broils  of  bjr-gone  days. 
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death,  exile,  admonitions,  and  all  the  old  course  of  seyerity ; 
and  in  feet  they  did  execute  Antonio  di  Miniato  Proveditore 
del  Monte,  a  universally  detested  instrument  of  Lorenzo  and 
Piero,  who  had  been  in  office  since  1478.  Through  his  hands 
almost  all  the  public  revenue  passed,  and  he  turned  it  into  any 
channel  that  either  Lorenzo  or  Piero  commanded :  he  was  the 
instrument  made  use  of  by  the  former  for  depreciating  the  coin, 
and  had  by  his  sole  fevour  risen  to  such  power  as  subjected  eveiy 
citizen  in  a  manner  to  his  will  for  Lorenzo  esteemed  no  citizen 
equal  to  him,  wherefore  it  seems  to  have  been  with  universal 
satisfaction  that  his  long  unbridled  course  of  peculation  in 
fevour  of  the  Medici  was  thus  arrested.  Another  victim  would 
have  accompanied  Antonio  di  Miniato  to  the  gallows  had  not 
Savonarola,  who  deprecated  revenge  or  bloodshed,  interfered  to 
save  him :  this  was  Giovanni  di  Bartolomeo  da  Prato  Vecchio 
chancellor  and  notary  of  the  office  of  Reformations,  who  exer- 
cised a  complete  but  surreptitious  control  over  the  public  palace 
and  all  the  magistracies  belonging  to  it  according  to  the  plea- 
sure of  Lorenzo  and  Piero  by  whom  he  was  unscrupulously 
supported.  Thus  was  the  entire  government  concentrated  in 
these  two  instruments  of  Medician  tyranny;  one  controlling 
the  revenue,  the  other  the  executive  and  nearly  all  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  state.  Giovanni  was  condenmed  to  death 
but  as  above  said,  at  the  instance  of  Savonarola  his  punishment 
was  conmiuted  to  imprisonment  at  Volterra :  another  portion 
o£  the  accoppiatori  were  against  severity ;  this  produced  disunion, 
quarrels,  enervation,  and  universal  disrepute*. 

Savonarola's  sermon  finally  put  an  end  to  their  authority  by 
forcing  them  to  create  the  great  council  and  they  so  staggered 
under  the  force  of  public  opinion  that  when  their  power  of  elect- 
ing the  Seignory  was  withdrawn  and  placed  in  the  general 
oooncil  they  became  nerveless ;  most  of  the  members  resigned 

♦  Fnncetco  Cci,  Mem.  Storiche,  p.  29-30,  MS.— Guidacci,  EapulBionc  di 
Piero  di  Medici,  MS. 
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ments  such  as  yicars  and  goyemors  of  cities  aud  large  towns, 
which  were  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  others. 

To  hold  these  elections,  all  citizens  eligible  to  the  great 
council  had  their  names  inclosed  in  a  bag  called  the  *'  Borsa 
Gentrale ''  or  General  Purse,  and  from  this  the  members  of  tlie 
"  Consiglio  Maggiore  "  were  drawn  by  lot  with  a  fine  of  half  a 
florin  for  non-attendance  when  summoned  by  the  sound  of  the 
eampana.  From  this  purse  also  were  drawn  the  names  of  those 
electors  who  were  charged  with  the  choice  of  citizens  fit  for 
the  various  magistracies  within  and  without  the  town,  and 
whose  names  were  afterwards  "  Squittinati  "  and  "  Mandati 
a  PartUo;''  or  in  our  own  language  scrutinised  and  put  to 
the  vote.  This  discretionary  choice  was  afterwards  most  jea- 
lously diminished  by  substituting  the  taking  of  those  names 
which  were  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  by  lot  instead  of  selection  for 
all  external  offices  as  well  as  the  minor  magistracies  within. 
It  was  effected  by  drawing  the  names  of  thirty  citizens  from 
the  general  purse  as  candidates  for  any  specified  posts  then 
vacant  and  puttmg  them  successively  to  the  vote ;  after  which, 
all  who  were  acknowledged  to  be  eligible  by  a  majority  of 
black  beans  were  inclosed  in  another  purse  and  redrawn  by 
lot  for  the  office  to  be  disposed  of.  After  this  arrangement 
few  electors  were  deemed  necessaiy  for  naming  magistrates  to 
the  reserved  offices,  some  of  which  also  were  subsequently 
conferred  by  lot  instead  of  nomination. 

Besides  this  general  purse  there  were  two  others  for  every 
quarter  of  Florence  :  in  one  were  contained  the  names  of  all 
the  citizens  belonging  to  the  minor  arts ;  in  the  other  those 
belonging  to  the  major,  for  eveiy  quarter  of  the  town ;  in  order 
that  in  the  elections  of  the  Seignory  and  other  magistracies 
which  were  made  successively  from  each  quarter  the  proper 
electors  might  be  distinctly  drawn  quarter  by  quarter  and  trade 
by  trade.  Twenty-four  citizens  for  each  quarter  were  drawn 
from  the  purses  belonging  to  it,  as  electors  of  the  eight  Ptvst^, 
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and  three  less  for  Uie  Gonfialonier  of  Justice :  and  when  the 
CoUeges,  the  Ten  of  Peace  and  Liberty,  or  any  other  magis- 
trates of  the  first  order  were  nominated,  the  electors  were  also 
drawn  from  these  eight  purses  to  the  number  of  finom  six  to  . 
ten  electors  for  each  individual  magistrate.  But  this  mode 
although  continued  for  a  while  was  not  sufficiently  extended  to 
suit  the  growing  spirit  of  the  time  and  especially  the  less 
powerful  citizens,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen.  In  the  gemnl 
council  all  laws  were  finally  passed  and  priyate  petitions  received 
and  discussed ;  but  only  after  having  gone  throu(^  the  Seig- 
nory  and  Colleges,  who  had  the  initiatoiy  power,  and  the  Coancil 
of  Eighty  called  " II  Camiglio  dsgli  SceUi "  or  " PregaH,' the 
select  or  invited  Coimcil,  which  was  renewed  half-yearly  from 
the  greater  by  the  admittance  of  persons  not  less  than  forty 
years  of  age  *. 

Besides  the  discussion  of  laws  this  council  had  the  nomina- 
tion of  ambassadors  and  commissaries ;  they  debated  on  the 
necessity  of  peace  and  war ;  investigated  the  conduct  of  gene- 
rals and  condottierif  and  had  a  voice  in  almost  every  other 
great  business  of  state.  By  a  subsequent  law ;  passed  through 
tlie  influence  of  Savonarola  to  prevent  the  Seignoiy  and  •*  Otto 
di  Balia  "  from  lightly  condemning  citizens  to  death,  exile,  and 
other  severe  punishments  by  six  votes  alone :  appeals  were 
allowed  to  the  general  council :  this  however  occasioned  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  and  commotion  which  Savonarola 
at  last  ended  by  repeatedly  declaring  from  the  pulpit  that  God 
willed  the  law  and  therefore  it  must  be  passed!  and  it  was  so  f. 
Thus  the  Florentine  constitution  was  finally  placed  on  a  broad 
democratic  basis  as  regarded  the  citizens,  for  they  were  com- 
plete masters  of  the  state ;  but  there  was  a  far  more  numerous 
class  of  unprivileged  inhabitants  who  like  the  "  Plebs  **  of  Rome 
and  imder  the  same  denomination,  were  mere  sul|jects,  and  had 

•  G  io.  Guidftcci,  E8p\A8\oiit  ^\ Y\tt^  ^*    \  Y^.'^«K\^\i^i,  v^  .^^67. — G  aidacci, 
Medici,  Ma  ^v^ksftWQfc«\V«c^^^»a,. 
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10  part  in  the  goyemment ;  yet  the  state  was  now  essentially 
ree.  With  liberty  came  political  power;  and  freedom  of 
hought  and  expression  ;  and  a  fresh  infusion  of  party  spirit ; 
ind  clashing  opinions ;  and  private  interests ;  and  repeated  con- 
«ntion  on  evexy  change  of  magistrates :  and  all  these  inevitable 
ippendages  to  free  institutions  generated  new  tricks  and  new 
lisorder  amongst  the  aspiring  and  unscrupulous  Florentines  *. 

The  whole  city,  and  therefore  its  representative  the  Great 
Houndl,  became  divided  into  parties  of  which  the  three  follow- 
ng  were  the  principal.  The  first  and  most  numerous  was 
composed  of  Savonarola's  followers  and  thence  called  **  Fra- 
£9chi,''  and  ^^  Piagnani"  or  Mourners,  for  they  were  grave  in 
lemeanour  and  adhered  to  the  "  FrcUe  "  who  preached  repent- 
ince  and  reform  :  they  were  a  sort  of  Catholic  Puritans,  desired 
ree  government  on  a  broad  and  popular  basis ;  enjoyed  un- 
x>anded  credit  both  for  number  and  respectability  and  had  a 
najority  in  the  Great  Council :  they  wished  for  liberty,  mo- 
rality, re&rm  in  both  church  and  state,  and  hated  Medician 
tyranny. 

The  **  Arrabbiati"  and  "  Compagnacci,''  or  the  "Madmen," 
md  **  Evil-Companions,"  formed  the  second  party :  they  de- 
rived the  second  name  from  a  company  of  young  nobles  who 
mting  the  severity  of  Savonarola's  discipline  joined,  his  adver- 
Miries,  and  were  of  great  service,  by  drawing  after  them  a 
lumerous  train  of  the  more  youthful  aristocracy,  who  would 
oave  been  still  more  effective  if  their  leader  Dolfo  Spini  had 
3een  a  more  able  man.  They  detested  the  Medici,  revolted 
igainst  the  rigid  morality  of  the  monk,  and  desired  a  more  con- 
centrated government  with  a  distribution  of  power  amongst 
the  higher  ranks  of  citizens  alone.  Neither  could  they  brook 
the  arrogated  authority  of  the  adverse  chiefs,  especially  Fran- 
cesco Yallori,  nor  their  influence  in  the  council,  nor  Savona- 
rola's constant  theme  from  the  pulpit,  **for  the  people  tofavaur 

•  Rl<».  Ncrii,  Lib.  ir.,  p.  68. 
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the  good;''  meaning  his  own  party  Yrbich  from  its  superior 
energy  and  influence  inspired  fear*.  Guidantoiuo  Yespood 
at  the  head  of  a  few  ahle  men  made-  use  of  this  party  without 
joining  it ;  nor  had  the  Arrahiati  any  excuse  for  a  collision  with 
the  Frateschi,  hecause  hoth  were  of  one  mind  ahont  the  two 
great  ohjects,  of  keeping  the  city  free  and  the  Medici  heped 
the  walls. 

The  third  party  called  the  '*Bigr  or  Greys  (prohahlj  from 
their  desire  of  keeping  retired  and  out  of  sight  in  their  political 
movements)  wished  for  the  Medici's  return  and  gOTemmeot. 
but  knowing  themselves  weak  and  much  suspected  by  other  ptr- 
ties  they  held  back  and  avoided  all  collision,  yet  worked  secretk 
and  silently  in  the  councils,  and  rather  with  the  Frateschi  fc> 
the  most  powerful,  and  as  containing  many  who  were  of  their 
own  party  before  Piero's  expulsion,  from  whom  they  naturally 
had  more  to  hope  than  from  the  others.  This  silent  aid  iras 
not  unknown  to  either  of  the  adverse  parties  and  increased  the 
power  of  the  Frateschi*  while  it  alarmed  the  Arrabiati,  some  of 
whom  were  imprisoned  for  canvassing  votes  in  favour  of  tho^ 
candidates  for  tlie  magistracy  who  were  known  to  desire  the 
ruin  of  Savonarola.  The  fears  of  the  Arrabiati  therefore  in- 
duced them  at  once  to  dissolve  this  unnatural  attachment  )»v 

• 

supjwrting  the  Medician  candidates  for  oflBice,  and  so  give  them 
spiiit  to  withdraw  from  the  Frateschi  and  act  more  openly  and  J 
independently  as  a  party  f.  I 

Some  of  these  transactions  have  been  rather  anticipated,  but 
such  was  the  general  state  of  parties  at  Florence  in  1495  ;  and 
it  is  worth  observing  that  this  revolution,  complete  and  violent  * 
as  it  was ;  attended  with  the  loss  of  dominion,  the  revolt  of  a 
subject  state  and  city,  tbe  distressing  exaction  of  a  heavy  sub- 
sidy, the  occupation  of  the  capital,  and  the  mortification  of 
national  pride  and  consideration ;  was,  unlike  all  others,  and 

•  Fi\ip.  KctV\,  \j\V>»vv.,y»  ^S. — SUmondi,  v.  ix.,  p.  47. 
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principally  through  the  influence  of  a  simple  friar  unattended 
by  a  single  death  or  exile  from  party  spirit  or  revenge  !  * 

It  is  true  that  Antonio  di  Miniato  was  hung  and  Giovanni  da 
Prato  Vecchio  imprisoned,  his  house  burned,  and  his  sons 
banished  :  but  this  was  only  in  the  regular  course  of  justice  for 
official  fraud  and  malversation,  inflicted  on  men  whom  a  ty- 
rannical power  had  hitherto  protected ;  but  it  was  not  the  ven- 
geance of  faction.  On  the  contrary  a  strong  and  unusual  spirit 
of  humanity  was  shown,  by  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Grace  to 
absolve  public  debtors  as  well  as  to  pardon  delinquents  who  had 
been  condemned  in  fines ;  and  so  largely  was  this  grace  distributed 
that  in  despite  of  all  the  public  financial  difficulties  and  pecuniary 
pressure  of  the  times ;  few  debtors  or  fiscal  delinquents  remained 
unpardoned.  How  different  was  this  conduct  from  the  Medician 
persecutions  to  say  nothing  of  Lorenzo's  especial  rapaciousness 
and  extravagance;  and  more  particularly  as  a  loan  of  100,000 
florins  was,  from  necessity,  in  a  manner  forced  from  both  citi- 
zens and  Jews,  and  a  new  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  imposed  on  real 
property  according  to  its  rental,  under  the  name  of  ''Decima}.'' 
This  tax  was  generally  popular  except  with  those  who  under 
Medician  rule  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  a  partial  and  ill-regulated 
taxation :  hence  arose  divisions,  quarrels,  and  enemies  to  popular 
government,  yet  not  all  from  this  source ;  but  an  open  well-organ- 
ised and  vigorous  opposition  to  Savonarola  now  commenced  with 
suoh  violence  as  nearly  to  drive  him  for  a  season  both  from  the 
citj  and  his  political  apostleship  t. 


CoTBHVomAEY  MovARCHS. — No  chango  except  in  Naples,  at  narrated  in  the 

History. 

*  Fran*.  Cei,  p.  83,  MS.  MS.— Fran.  Cei,  Mem.  Stor.  MS. 

i-  Jaeopo  Nardi,  lib.  ii**,  p.  51.»Gio.     t  Fian.  Cei,  Memorie  StoricLe,  p.  35, 
Otiidaed,BBpiil^oiiediPieiode'Mediri,     MS.— Jaoopo  Nardi,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  32. 
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fined  to  individual  reformation  or  mere  church  discipline ;  or 
even  to  the  simple  improvement  of  moral  principle  in  the  mass 
of  society.  He  well  knew  that  sound  political  institutions  were 
the  offspring  of  intelligence  and  good  moral  feeling,  and  that 
they  in  their  turn  reacted  on  public  integrity ;  but  that  no 
human  laws  would  turn  a  corrupt  people  into  a  moral  and 
religious  one,  and  that  had  and  tyrannical  institutions  began 
and  continued  the  progress  of  corruption  until  misery,  hypo- 
crisy and  an  undisguised  derision  of  all  that  is  noble  or 
chivalrous  overspread  and  vitiated  society.  Savonarola's  prin- 
ciple was  universal  good  and  as  his  learning  was  extensive 
and  deep ;  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  public  affairs 
that  of  a  statesman  and  man  of  the  world,  not  the  cramped 
perceptions  of  a  cloistered  monk ;  he  had  long  meditated  on 
the  character  of  the  natives  and  government  of  his  adopted 
country  and  indignant  at  Medidan  despotism  pondered  the  best 
means  of  emancipation  and  improvement*. 

He  was  long-sighted  and  even  prophetic  in  political  events, 
and  probably  foresaw  that  the  advent  of  Charles  VIII.  would 
give  a  rude  shock  to  the  impopular  supremacy  of  a  man  like 
Piero  de*  Medici ;  whereupon  he  prepared  for  a  change.  The 
profound  respect  with  which  Macchiavelli,Nardi,  Ferdinando  del 
Migliore,  Guiociardini  and  Philip  de  Comines  speak  of  him 
would  leave  no  doubt  of  his  extraordinary  character,  even  if  we 
had  not  his  own  actions  and  his  influence  over  an  acute,  en- 
lightened, and  investigating  people  in  the  highest  state  of 
existing  civilisation  to  prove  it  f . 

*  Storia  di  SavonaroU,  pp.  104,  109,  (dated  March  1497),  suspecti  him  of 

110.  suiting  his  actions  and  principles  to  his 

■f*  Maodiiarelli,  Dis.,  Lih.  i°,  cap.  zii.  own  particular  interests  on  a  particular 

—Phil,  de  Comines,  Lih.  viii.,  cap.  vi.  occasion ;  hut  in  the  place  cited  ahove, 

— Guiociardini,  Lih.  ii.,  cap.  i%  p.  165.  written  probably  longafter  Sayonarok^s 

— Jaeopo   Naidi,   Lih.  iii^  p.  84.—  death,  hia  reverence  is  striking.  (Vide 

Ferd".  del  Migliore,  Firenzelllnstrata,  LetUrt  Familiaref  Open,  Lettera  2, 

a   Marco,  p.  224.— It  is  true  that  ^'avnAmicor) 
MacchiaTelU  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
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Comines  in  relating  his  interview  with  Savonarola  says, 
"  He  always  spoke  contidently  of  the  king's  coming  (whatever 
might  be  said  or  written  to  the  contrary)  affirming  that  he  was 
sent  by  God  for  the  punishment  of  Italian  tyrants  and  no  force 
could  oppose  him,  no  power  defend  itself  from  him :  that  he 
would  enter  Pisa,  and  on  that  day  the  state  of  Florence  would 
fall ;  as  it  afterwards  happened ;  for  Piero  de'  Medici  was  ex- 
pelled the  same  hour ;  and  many  other  things  did  he  predict 
before  they  occurred,  such  as  the  death  of  Lorenzo ;  and  de- 
clared that  he  knew  all  by  revelation.  A$  to  me,  I  bdUre  him 
to  he  a  good  man.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  that  the  king 
would  arrive  in  France  without  any  personal  danger  from  the 
great  preparations  of  Venice  and  her  allies  against  him,  trith 
all  of  which  he  (Savonarola)  was  better  acqiiainUd  than  I  wa$ 
who  had  otilyjust  come  from  there  Ac."*.  All  this  and  much 
more  equally  strong  language,  are  not  the  sole  testimonies  from 
TjQuisXI.'s  clearheaded  minister  in  favour  of  Savonarola,  and 
proves  not  only  the  imposing  character  of  his  genius  but  liis 
minute  and  correct  intelligence  of  what  was  passing  around ; 
so  that  between  the  espionage  of  his  order  without,  and  his  know- 
ledge  of  people's  minds  as  a  favourite  confessor  within ;  added 
to  his  own  natural  sagacity  and  clear  understanding  of  Italian 
politics ;  he  was  probably  enabled  to  foretel  events  in  a  way 
that  to  less  penetrating  and  naturally  superstitious  minds 
assumed  the  mantle  of  prophecy  f.  Probably  convinced  of  his 
own  mission  he  was  eager  to  impress  its  reality  on  the  world 
and  always  spoke  as  from  authority ;  affirming  with  confidence 
that  his  measures  were  the  will  of  God  ;  and  generally  with 
truth,  because  they  were  proposed  for  and  adapted  to  the  uni- 
versal good.  Inspired  by  such  sentiments  Savonarola  took  up 
his  generally  acknowledged  character,  that  of  high  religious 
feeling  and  strict  morality,  frugal  and  temperate  habits  and  an 
utter  disinterestedness  about  money,  as  the  foundations  of  all 

^  PhiL  de  ComineB,  lib.  ^.,  ca^.  \\.      -fr  ¥tvn..  C«s  Mem.  Stor.,  p.  52,  MS. 
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his  political  inflaeuce ;  and  he  was  juatified  even  as  a  church- 
man, beeauae  intrited  by  his  fellon-citizeos,  and  becaut>e  chat 
influence  was  need  openly  and  broadly,  not  in  party  purposes. 
political  intrigues,  or  Belfaggrandisement  *.  By  him  (a(  least 
in  the  beginning)  it  was  directed  to  the  promotion  of  enlarged 
and  philanthropic  meaaures  of  sociaJ  government  aimed  at  exist- 
ing abuses  and  forming  a  shield  againat  future  evils  by  his  etidea- 
Tours  to  restore  an  overreached  and  oppressed  people  to  social 
happineas,  in  the  revival  of  their  legitimate  lights  and  privileges. 

With  these  objects  he  encouraged  at  the  suggeedon  of  public 
autlioritiea  the  rismg  spirit  of  liberty  consequent  upon  Piero's 
expulsion  ;  and  as  a  wide  foundation  for  subsequent  rcfonns  and 
a  permanent  basis  of  freedom,  was  as  already  said  mainly  instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  great  council,  not  as  a  perfect  thing 
but  a  mere  bud  which  had  yet  to  blossom  f.  Having  ihuH 
established  a  legiUmate  and  concentrated  organ  of  the  universal 
will  he  renewed  his  public  exhortations  for  the  establishment 
of  social  peace  and  a  general  amnesty  up  to  the  expulsion  of 
Fiero  de'  Medici,  and  simultaneously  attacked  the  most  corrupt 
and  ^innnical  part  of  Florentine  government  with  wliieh  no 
real  liberty  could  exist ;  namely  the  power  of  the  Seignory  and 
"  Otto  di  Balia "  to  kill,  banish,  or  imprison  any  citizen  at 
their  pleasure  1.  This,  which  was  vulgarly  called  the  "  apjierd 
of  the  tix  black  htan»,"  was  perhape  Savonarola's  most  diHicult. 
most  humane,  and  most  useful  public  act,  inasmuch  as  it  se- 
cured personal  safety  from  the  tyranny  or  subserviency  of  timid 
and  obsequious  magistrates  §. 

Savonarola,  says  Guidocci,  "  preached  that  order  should  be 

•  Stoiu  di  SaTwuroh,  pp.  26, 2fl,  72,  — Jacopo  PitH.,  Lib.  P,  p.  40. 

83.86,94,104,106,109.110.  9  Firt«D  ik}i  wen  allowd  in  vbich 

i-  Pw.  del  Mi^ioR,  p.  324.— Ssvo-  lo  nwke  tht  ippial,  ud  Chia  appcitl 

ooniU,  Pndn  ir.,  e.  liiL,  Stnu,  p.  *«*  pemilttd  U  ■>«  repcaleij  >ix  timfl 

8S.  in    two  (Uji    i.e.     thnc  timet  ewh 

t    Fnn.   Oi,  p.  42,  H8.— Douto  %.    (Vide  Am^.  (M,  Jf<m..Slor., 

QUnxXti,  dalU    Rapab*.  Fionnliiu,  p.  43,  JTA) 
p.  89.-^1^0(0  Nuiii,  Lib.  iL,  p.  34. 
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introduced  into  the  powei*s  of  the  Seignory  so  that  they  might 
not  thenceforth  so  despotically  drive  citizens  into  exile,  put 
them  to  death,  or  send  them  as  rebels  into  perpetual  banish- 
ment by  the  sole  authority  of  six  black  beans,  and  therefore 
that  the  privilege  of  appeal  should  be  granted ;  so  that  who- 
ever felt  himself  aggrieved  might  plead  his  right  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Seignory  could  no  longer  punish  men  on  slight  grounds 
and  at  the  importunity  of  other  citizens  as  had  previously 
been  the  case,  especially  since  the  year  1433.  And  he  demon- 
strated with  most  powerful  reasoning  that  such  things  had 
ruined  the  city  of  Florence.  But  about  these  two  subjects 
of  an  amnesty  and  the  diminution  of  the  Seignoiy*s  power 
there  were  contradictory  opinions  amongst  the  citizens  and 
much  discussion  through  the  town;  some  were  for,  others 
against  them,  but  the  Frate  still  urged  his  point,  saying  you 
must  execute  them  because  intended  for  the  general  good  and 
therefore  pleasing  to  the  Almighty ;  and  you  will  have  to  do 
them  at  last,  for  so  God  wills  it ;  and  you  must  cany  them  as 
you  have  carried  other  reforms  either  by  good-will  or  compul- 
sion. Thus  the  afOEiir  remained  amidst  difficulties,  while  in  the 
Seignory  there  was  great  dissension  between  those  who  wished 
and  those  who  wished  not  for  the  law,  so  that  during  the  time 
of  this  Seignory  the  business  remained  without  any  conclusion.** 
*******  But  their  office  having  terminated  the  others  for 
March  and  April  1495  succeeded  who  were  elected  by  the 
before-mentioned  twenty  Accoppiatori  with  Tanai  de'  Nerli  for 
gonfalonier,  the  names  of  whose  colleagues  may  be  seen  in 
the  Priorista.  In  their  time  was  revived  the  discussion  about 
the  amnesty  and  appeal  from  the  power  of  the  Seignory ;  and 
some  approved,  and  some  disapproved :  wherefore  Frate  Giro- 
lamo  recommenced  preaching  and  proved  by  the  strongest 
arguments  that  an  amnesty  with  domestic  peace  and  union 
ought  to  be  proclaimed  and  the  appeal  decreed.  To  cany 
these  he  ordered  prayers  and  masses  and  iiEists  in  order 
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rod  ndgfat  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  citizens  that 
hej  were  bomid  to  complete  so  useful  a  work  both  for  his 
onour  and  the  universal  good.  Hence  it  resulted  that 
fter  long  disputes  a  decree  was  passed  in  the  great  council 
eclaring  peace  amongst  the  citizens  and  that  no  crime  against 
he  state  committed  by  any  member  of  the  fiEdlen  government 
•revious  to  the  expulsion  of  Piero  de  Medici  on  the  ninth  of 
November  1494  should  be  noticed." 

The  only  exception  was  against  those  suspected  of  peculation, 
therefore  a  board  of  five  officers  was  appointed  to  exanune  the 
ccounts  of  all  concerned  in  the  administration  of  public 
nances.  '*  And  in  this  decree,"  continues  Guidacci,  "  was 
icluded  the  appeal  by  which  any  one  condemned  to  death  or 
anishment  by  the  Seignory  for  political  offences,  or  to  a  fine 
f  more  than  300  florins ;  whether  in  purse,  life,  or  exile,  might 
ave  recourse  to  the  appeal  within  a  given  time ;  and  the  great 
3uncil  was  to  hear  and  determine,  and  condemn  or  absolve, 
3  head  and  principal  of  the  whole  people  and  community  of 
lorence.  And  this  plainly  appeared  in  the  said  law,  and  the 
reat  benefit  and  union  amongst  the  people  which  were  effected 
y  the  said  law  was  afterwards  more  clearly  acknowledged ; 
ecause  the  citizens  now  began  to  feel  themselves  secure  and 
ad  no  longer  any  fear  of  being  condemned  unjustly,  nor  had 
ley  any  need  to  make  divisions  in  the  city:  and  in  like 
lanner  the  Seignory  would  have  no  fear  of  being  compelled  by 
owerful  citizens  to  banish  either  friends  or  enemies,  or  of  pro- 
ouncing  a  just  sentence,  as  had  been  the  case  in  former  times, 
liis  reform  was  much  commended,  especially  by  those  who 
ished  to  live  honestly ;  and  by  Fra  Girokmo  it  was  said,  that 
le  Lord  had  thus  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  the  city  of  Flo- 
unce and  that  this  pacification  and  appeal  pleased  God  wonder- 
dly ;  he  therefore  ordered  new  prayers  and  thanksgivings  for  so 
reat  a  boon,  as  without  His  aid  it  would  not  have  been  granted ; 
id  in  this  manner  the  Seignory  terminated  their  office." 
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The  great  change  effected  hy  SavoDarola  in  the  political 
morality  of  Florence,  if  we  may  credit  one  of  his  adherents,  is 
very  remarkable  and  may  possibly  be  a  fiaithful  picture  of  the 
first  moments  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  drawn  by  an  honest  man 
who  wished  for  what  he  describes.  '*  Because/*  says  Gaidacci ; 
himself  a  member  of  the  great  council ;  "  because  everything 
being  under  the  people  *s  control  it  is  necessary  that  he  who 
aspires  to  public  office  or  employment  by  election  should  bear 
a  virtuous  and  unimpeachable  character  with  sober  habits,  and 
be  publicly  known  as  an  able  man  of  business :  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Florentine  citizens,  their 
mutual  connexions,  interests,  and  dependanoe,  in  order  when 
in  council  to  know  how  to  elect  others  and  to  have  honour  in 
so  doing ;  because  tlie  calling  of  fit  and  efficient  men  to  public 
office  is  requisite,  first  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  world, 
and  then  to  maintain  the  noble  character  of  our  countrj-  and  the 
common  good.  And  let  no  man  with  any  other  intention 
aspire  to  such  employments,  nor  think  to  succeed  by  the  infiu- 
ence  of  private  connexions,  or  friendships,  or  party  spirit,  or 
hatred,  or  rivalry,  or  any  such  reasons ;  but  solely  for  God's 
honour  and  the  public  good  "  *. 

During  these  transactions  the  Pisans  who  had  driven  every 
domiciled  Florentine  from  the  city  and  seized  their  property 
had  been  busy  reestablishing  their  own  government  on  its 
ancient  footing  f .     It  was  not  a  Florentine  custom  to  change 

•  "  Relazione  deW  Eapulsume  di  di  Fireme  dopo  VE»puUione  di  Piero 

Piero  de*   Medici  et  altre  novila  de*  Mediciy''  by  Stefeno  di  FranceBco 

teguiU  in  Fireme  tid  1494,  acritta  Rowelli  in  1649    from  the   orifiDal 

da  Giovanni  Ouidacci  per  via  di  MSS.  lent    him    by    the    CavmlieFe 

Eiatrdo  ad  un  suo  libretto.'"'     This  Giovanni  Guidacci.     The  above  copy, 

MS.  is  cited  by  Ferdinando  del  Mig-  with  several  other  MSS.  of  the  same 

liore  in  his  *'  Firejue  Ilhutrata  (p.  date,  once  belonging  to  the  Vemixano 

224,  Edit,  jPtreti£f ,  1684 — cap.  Sa/n  Library  at  Florence,  is  now  in  the 

Marco)  and  was  copied   along  with  author's  possession. — The  original  MS. 

another   MS.   by   the    same    author,  was  imperfect, 

entitled,  "  Memorie  deUe  Mutazione  f  FraQ°.  Cei,  Mem.  Stor.  p.  34,  MS. 
td  Ordinazioni  9eguiU  nel  govemo 
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the  forma  of  local  govemmeut  in  subject  BUt«8  and  those  of 
Pisa  had  Bcaicely  been  touched,  90  that  all  the  magistracies 
were  already  embodied,  and  with  the  additioD  of  a  general 
council  of  the  people  tfaeii  ancient  constitution  was  promptly 
restored :  to  this  the  determined  undaunted  spirit  of  a  united 
community  gave  life  and  vigour.  From  a  government  nhicL 
was  the  concentrated  opinion  and  force  of  the  common  weal  tk 
all  acts  seemed  good,  and  everythii^  went  smoothly,  because  do 
what  it  might  it  was  still  the  organ  of  public  will  and  tbe  depo- 
sitary of  public  confidence ;  the  only  sound  principle  of  legiti- 
mate eo*ereigaty  from  pure  democracy  to  absolute  monarchy. 

Like  tbe  fiery  qnnbol  of  tbe  Caledonian  Highlanders  the  red- 
crossed  banner  of  Pisa  tlew  through  every  town  and  village  of 
their  ancient  state  and  roused  the  people  to  war  and  liberty ; 
by  every  one  was  it  hailed  and  sped  with  enthusiastic  shouts, 
and  in  a  few  da3'3  almost  all  the  republican  territory  was  up  in 
such  arms  as  circumstances  allowed  them  to  command  *.  The 
Florentines  absorbed  in  their  domestic  revolution  had  neither 
time  nor  means,  nor  inclmation  to  stem  this  first  buret  of 
liberty  but  were  soon  compeHed  ta  arrest  its  progress  :  fur  this 
purpose  Ercole  Bentivoglio  and  other  condottierl  were  eng^ed 
with  a  large  body  of  troops  which  under  the  direction  of  Piero 
Capponi  and  Francesco  Valori,  as  Florentine  commissaries, 
recovered  almost  all  the  Pisan  territory  from  a  badly  armed 
and  undisciplined  peasantry.the  sole  defenders  as  yetassembled 
beyond  the  walls  of  Pisa ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  Vice  Pisano, 
Cascina,  and  Buti  were  the  only  places  that  still  sustained  her 
independence.  The  Pisans  still  exerting  themselves  to  retain 
tbe  favour  and  countenance  of  Charles  VIII.  were  stroDgty 
supported  by  every  French  courtier  except  the  Cardinal  of  San 
Malo,  who  steadily  insisted  on  justice  to  Florence :  all  the  rest. 
whether  from  Pisan  gold,  Pisan  misfortunes,  or  the  fascination 

•  FiML  Cei,  Mem  ,  p.  !4,  MS.— Jacopo  Nirfi,  Ub.  11 ,  p.  33.— Ammiialo, 
Ub.  xiTi.  p.  207. 
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of  Piisan  women,  but  probably  all  three ;  were  animated  with  a 
feeling  of  generous  sympathy  towards  a  helpless  nation  implor- 
ing their  protection ;  and  with  all  that  chivalrous  spirit  that  so 
frequently  flashes  even  from  some  of  the  dariiest  spots  in  the 
French  character,  they  warmly  and  earnestly  advocated  the 
Pisan  cause.     The  wavering  monarch,  embarrassed  by  his  in- 
considerate promises  to  Pisa  and  his  solemn  engagements  to 
Florence,  vibrated  like  a  pendulum  between  doubt  and  inclina- 
tion and  knew  not  what  to  do :  the  ambassadors  on  both  sides 
were  commanded  to  plead,  and  Charles  with  an  evident  leaning 
to  Pisa  was  yet  so  strongly  urged  by  the  other  side  to  fulfil  his 
solemn  engagements  that  Bri9onnet  Cardinal  of  Saint  Malo 
proceeded  to  Florence   with   a  commission   to   arrange    the 
business  by  negotiation,  and  if  possible  induce  the  Florentines 
to  pay  up  the  remainder  of  their  contribution  although  not  yet 
due.     He  partly  succeeded  in  the  latter,  but  failed  in  the  for- 
mer object  of  his  mission  if  it  were  ever  really  contemplated  ; 
and  the  intelligence  of  Naples  having  fallen  came  in  a  happy 
moment  to  extricate  him  from  the  pretended  difficulty  in  which 
Pisa's  refusal  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation  had 
placed  him ;  for  the  king  s  object  was  money  not  restitution  *. 
Lucca  and  Siena  although  afraid  to  declare  themselves  openly 
against  Florence  sent  succours  clandestinely  to  Pisa ;  the  first 
supplied  her  with  grain  and  three  hundred  soldiers,  the  second 
troops  alone  f.    Lodovico  the  Moor  who  had  at  first  encouraged 
the  Pisan  revolt,  although  afraid  openly  to  violate  his  engage- 
ments with  Florence,  referred  the  Pisans  to  Genoa  which  not- 
withstanding its  depen dance  on  Milan  dtill  retained  a  certain 
liberty  of  national  action.     Their  ambassadors  made  a  simple 
and  pathetic  appeal  to  the  Genoese  senate  and  exposed  their 
country's  wrongs  with  such  eloquence  before  the  ancient  rivals 
and  bitterest  enemies  of  their  once  glorious  republic  that  a 

*  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxvi.,  pp.  207-210.    f  Mazzarosa,  Storia  di  Lucca,  vol.  ii., 
— Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  U.,  p.  SS,  ^.  11 . 
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board  of  eight  citizens  was  immediately  created  with  authority 
to  supply  both  arms  and  money,  while  Alessandro  de*  Negroni 
was  commissioned  to  see  that  all  Genoese  places  in  the  Pisan 
neighbourhood  rendered  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  that 
republic  *.  The  generosity  of  Genoa  was  stimulated  by  the 
authority  of  Lodovico  and  the  promise  of  recovering  Sarzana 
and  Pietra  Santa,  more  than  by  any  real  sympathy  with  an 
oppressed  people,  for  this  is  rarely  an  insulated  cause  of 
friendship  or  hostilities  between  any  nations  within  the  pale  of 
civilisation  f . 

Two  hundred  men-at-arms,  two  hundred  light  cavalry  and 
four  hundred  infismtry  under  Jacopo  d'Appiano  served  the 
Pisans  at  the  expense  of  Lucca,  Siena,  and  Genoa ;  and  thus 
the  descendant  of  one  of  their  greatest  tyrants  now  acted  in 
defence  of  their  liberty  along  with  the  very  nation  whose  arms 
had  formerly  broken  their  ancient  power  and  led  to  their 
subjection.  The  Pisans  had  also  engaged  Luzio  Malvezzi  an 
officer  of  some  reputation  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Lo- 
dovico and  a  determined  enemy  of  the  Florentine  commander 
Bentivoglio,  whom  he  defeated  with  the  loss  of  all  his  infantry 
at  the  Ponte  del  Serchio  I.  While  this  bad  fortune  attended 
the  Florentine  arms  in  the  Pisan  territory  Montepulciano  be- 
came discontented  at  a  salt-tax,  which  was  increased  one-fourth 
by  Lorenzo's  base  currency,  and  aided  by  secret  plots  on  the 
part  of  Siena  revolted  in  March  and  obtained  the  protection 
of  that  republic  notwithstanding  its  alliance  with  Florence. 

When  the  Florentines;  naturally  inclined  to  France  and 
kept  more  faithful  by  Savonarola;  requested  Charles  the 
VIII.'s  interference  in  this  matter  according  to  treaty,  by 
which  he  had  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  Florence  and  her 
dominion:  they  were  answered  by  a  sarcasm  that  might  be 
appositely  applied  to  kingdoms  much  nearer  home  "  What  can 

*  Giustiniani,  Annftli  di  Qenofty  Lib.     Archiv.  Stor.  Ital.,  toI.  viL 
Y.,  Carta  ccli.  X  Ouicriardini^  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  i°, 

•f*  Malipiero,  Annali  Veneti^  p.  348.—- 
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/  do  for  youy'  exclaimed  Charles,  "  if  you  treat  your  mtbjeett 
80  HI  that  they  all  revolt  againM  you*  /"  The  rebuke  was  just, 
and  merited,  but  came  ill  &om  one  so  fslse  as  Charies ;  a 
man  so  fiar  from  justice,  treaties,  or  good  faith,  that  he  at  this 
very  time  despatched  an  auxiliaiy  force  of  six  hundred  Swiss 
and  Gascon  infantry  by  sea  to  Pisa.  With  this  reenforcement 
Malvezzi  recovered  almost  all  her  territory,  drove  the  Floren- 
tines from  Pontadera  and  from  the  strong  and  lofty,  though 
small  fort  of  Verruco,  built  on  the  south-eastern  end  of  the 
mountain  range  which  divides  the  Lucchese  states  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Pisa ;  and  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  whole 
plain  by  which  the  Florentines  were  compelled  to  approach, 
and  was  thus  enabling  him  to  discover  and  anticipate  all 
their  movements  f. 

*  Guicriardini,  Lib.  ii®,  cap.  ii^p.  177.  Genoa  until  they  melt  into  air.     Still 

— Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  ii°,  pp.  34-36.  further  to   the  left  Corsica  rises  like 

+  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxvi.,  pp.  211-12.  a  vision,  nearer  is    Elba;  (both  me- 

Thc    sides    of    this    hill  are    nearly  morials  of   the  fickleness  of  fortune) 

covered  with  pine  woods.     It  rises  in  jutting   out  to    meet  it  appears    the 

a  conical  shape  to  nearly  three-fourths  old  Etruscan  Populonia.      At  the  evc 

of  its  height,  with  a  very  steep  ascent,  sweeps  round  the  picture,  it  rest*  on  » 

and  then  flattens  for  a  space  to   the  wide-spread  fertile  plain,  bounded  l']f 

northward  into  a   narrow    shelf,  and  ranges  of  hills,  until  it  reaches  the  di:*- 

thcn  a  second  cone  of  steep  weather-  tant  Apennines  and  Pistoian  Alps, auJ 

worn  rocks  shooting  up  in  pinnacles,  follows  the  Amo  from  the  Golfolina  ti» 

On  this,  as  on  a  cluster  of  stone  piles,  the  sea.     There,  and  not  far  from  its 

stands  the  now  ruined  fort,  one  mass  of  mouth,  is  seen  the  Serchio  like  a  young 

rock  shooting  up  within  its  walls.  The  serpent  by  the  side  of  its  mother.  Hani 

entrance  is  still  somewhat  difficult, and  by,  Capraia  and  Gongora  seem  ready  to 

the  fort  is  vaulted  into  extensive  cis-  comply  with  Dante's  wish,  and  drowii 

terns,  in  which  the  water  springing  as  the  guilty  Pisa  whose  marble  palacesr 

is  said  from  the  rock    below,   never  lie    sparkling    in    the    plain    below, 

fails.     The  view  from  the  ramparts  is  doubling  their  beauties   in  the  Amo 

magnificent.  Close  under,  on  the  north-  as    it   sweeps   their    base.     No   anny 

cm  plain,  lies  the  enormous  couvent  could  move  in  any  part  of  these  plains 

of  Certoste,  with   its   many  cloisters,  without  being  ftecn  from  the   Vcrroca. 

where  sixteen  lonely    monks  arc  now  which  would  be  difficult  to  take,  because 

lost  amidst  the  dwellings  of  its  once  it   is    commanded    by    nothing    near 

numerous  inhabitants.     This   monas-  enough  to  do  mischief,  but  command- 

tery  is  sheltered  by  the  high-reaching  ing  no  approach  to  Pisa  is  of  little  use 

range  of  the  Saint  Julian  hills,  which  except  as  a  signal  station. 
le;uJ    the    eye    along    the    shores   of 
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Meanwhile  a  powerful  league  was  gathering  in  the  north  of 
Italy  against  the  French  monarch :  Lodovico  and  the  Vene- 
tian republic  chief  movers  of  this  the  strongest  confederacy 
ever  made  in  Italy,  invited  Florence  to  join  it;  and  dis- 
gusted by  Charles  s  conduct  the  nearly  exhausted  patience  of 
that  state  would  have  given  way  altogether  had  not  the  spirit 
of  Savonarola  animated  most  of  the  community.  The  extraor- 
dinaiy  influence  of  this  man,  his  continued  prophetic  threaten- 
ings,  his  constant  declaration  that  Charles  was  the  chosen 
instrument  of  Heaven  to  punish  crime  and  reform  the  Church, 
altogether  maintained  the  French  alliance  against  every  attempt 
to  shake  it  both  external  and  domestic,  and  in  defiance  of 
priests  and  monks  and  adverse  citizens  who  had  combined 
to  ruin  both  the  treaty  and  enthusiast.  Savonarola  boldly 
and  pertinaciously  continued  to  declare  that  notwithstanding  a 
foreign  invasion  which  was  to  cause  infinite  misfortunes,  it  still 
behoved  them  to  support  the  minister  of  God's  wratli  although 
he  had  not  yet  fulfilled  the  whole  extent  of  his  mission ;  and 
the  Lord's  hand  would  lead  him  safely  out  of  every  danger  be- 
cause he  was  still  a  divine  instrument  and  an  appointed 
messenger*. 

The  strong  impression  made  by  an  earnest  and  incessant 
repetition  of  these  prophecies  in  eloquent  language,  was  felt  by 
the  community;  even  many  governing  citizens  believed,  or 
pretended  they  believed  ;  and  were  therefore  unwilling  to  place 
themselves  in  the  first  rank  of  opposition  to  the  French  mo- 
narch's return,  but  on  the  contrary  followed  Savonarola's  enthu- 
siastic and  visionary  councils,  yet  without  neglecting  human 
means. 

Like  the  Calvin  of  after  days  Savonarola  bent  the  pub- 
lic mind  to  his  will  by  working  on  their  superstition;  but 
Calvin  and  his  followers  were  harsh  and  sanguinary  bigots, 
unjust,    unmerciful,    intolerant,    and    severe ;    whereas    the 

•  Ammirato^  Lib.  xxvi.,  p.  214. — Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  ii,,^,  X^. 
VOL.  III.  0  0 
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Italian  was  an  enlightened  well-meaning  enthusiast  and  no 
persecutor. 

The  rapid  progress  of  Charles ;  the  ruin  of  the  Neapolitan 
house  of  Aragon ;  the  pretensions  of  Louis  Duke  of  Orleans 
to  Milan ;  the  scarcely  dissemhled  amhidon  of  the  French  to 
conquer  Italy  in  almost  eyery  part  of  which  they  occupied 
strongholds ;  all  united  to  alarm  her  various  potentates.  Besides 
the  king's  complete  command  of  Tuscany,  the  pontiff  the  Or- 
sini  and  even  the  Colonna  had  been  stripped  for  the  moment 
of  their  strongest  places  of  arms  as  pledges  of  fidelity,  and 
all  the  peninsula  seemed  to  lie  prostrate  before  him.  The  Duke 
of  Milan  was  refused  possession  of  Tarento  until  Naples  were 
entirely  reduced  *  ;  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  besides 
a  national  hatred  of  France,  deplored  the  evil  fortune  of  their 
cousin  whose  power  had  sustained  the  family  reputation; 
Sicily  too  became  endangered  by  the  ambition  of  Charles,  and 
to  prevent  a  further  abasement  of  the  Holy  See  was  in  all  eyes 
sufficient  reason  for  any  breach  of  faith  with  that  monarch. 
The  WTath  of  Maximilian  still  ran  high  against  the  man 
wbo  had  repudiated  his  daughter  and  snatched  an  affianced 
bride  from  his  arms,  and  Venice  beheld  with  alarm  the 
rapid  march  of  events :  Lodovico  in  particular  became  keenly 
sensiWe  of  his  mistaken  ix)licy,  saw  a  formidable  domestic 
enemy  in  the  brave  and  aspiring  Orleans,  and  trembletl  for 
Milan.  The  consequence  was  a  secret  meeting  of  all  their 
Ambassadors  at  Venice  even  wliilo  Charles  was  still  in  Flo- 
rence, but  on  its  detection  by  Philip  de  Coniines  they  dropped 
the  mask  and  foniied  a  powerful  league  against  France  in 
March  1495  by  which  thirty-four  thousand  horse  and  twenty 
thousand  f5ot  were  to  be  immediately  raised  at  the  general 
expense,  with  a  fleet  if  necessary.  The  league  was  to  hold 
good  for  five-and-twenty  years  between  the  Pope,  the  King  of 
the  Romans,  (for  Maximilian  had  never  been  crowned  at  Home) 

*  PviVo  Clvovvo,  Lib,  ii.,  p.  73. 
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;wo  sovereigns  of  Spain,  the  Venetian  republic  and  the 
!  of  Milan.  Three  objects  were  proposed.  First  to  defend 
tendom  against  the  Turks ;  but  this  was  a  mere  veil,  for 
'urkish  ambassador  took  an  active  part  in  it  and  offered  to 
£  the  French  by  land  and  sea :  the  second  for  the  defence 
ily,  and  the  third  for  the  preservation  of  their  several 
nions*.  To  accomplish  this  the  pope  engaged  to  pay 
thousand  horse ;  Maximilian  six ;  and  Spain,  Venice,  and 
1,  each  eight  thousand  while  the  mass  of  infantry  was 
ly  portioned  amongst  them.  These  were  the  published 
es;  but  a  secret  understanding  changed  the  whole  character 
is  convention  to  an  offensive  league  against  the  king  of 
ce  f .  On  the  side  of  Spain  this  was  soon  apparent,  for  a 
[  fleet  and  army  ere  long  made  its  appearance  off  the 
of  Sicily  under  the  renowned  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  with 
Qtention  of  aiding  Ferdinand  of  Naples  to  recover  a  throne 
1  the  weakness  of  Charles  and  the  arrogant  oppression  of 
)arons  had  already  rendered  insecure  I.  The  Venetians 
to  attack  the  south  and  eastern  coasts  of  Naples  ;  Lodo- 
to  cut  off  the  land  communication  with  France  and  drive 
)uke  of  Orleans  from  Asti ;  and  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
Romans  were  to  invade  that  kingdom  on  the  northern  and 
lem  frontier.  But  Maximilian  could  never  be  trusted 
when  really  well  incUned  to  a  cause  ;  his  own  dominions 
in  disorder ;  the  German  princes  would  not  assist  him, 
three  thousand  men  were  all  that  he  ever  raised  for  the 
jderacy.  The  Florentines  and  Duke  Hercules  of  Ferrara 
ined  timidly  aloof;  but  the  latter  permitted  his  son  Al- 
so to  join  the  allied  army  with  a  body  of  cavalry  as  a 
.te  condottieri  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  §.     The  league's  offer 

iipiero,  Annali  Veneti,  pp.  333-  f  Guicciardini,  Lib.  ii.,cap.  ii.,  p.  176. 

-Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  73. —  — Sitmondi,  vol.  ix.,  p.  70. 

de  Comines^   Mem.,   Lib.  vii.,  t  Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  73. 

v.,  jpcutim,  §  Guicciardini,  Lib.  u?,  cap.  u?,  p.  1 77 
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to  Florence  was  a  powerful  army  to  defend  her  territory  aud 
and  every  after  assistance  to  recover  Pisa  and  Leghorn: 
Charles's  faithless  conduct  had  irritated  the  citizens  ;  all  their 
bribes  to  the  Cardinal  of  Saint  Malo  procured  only  a  cold  ad- 
vocate who  preferred  peace  with  the  great  French  lords  that 
opposed  him  to  friendship  with  the  Florentines ;  they  had  been 
}>lundered,  and  scoifed,  and  insulted;  but  they  repressed  a 
dangerous  anger,  and  independent  of  all  superstition  expected 
more  from  the  actual  holder  of  their  property,  however  faith- 
less, than  from  the  national  enmity  of  Venice  or  the  suspicions 
declarations  of  a  man  like  Lodovico  who  was  himself  intriguing 
for  the  possession  of  the  very  places  that  he  thus  guaranteed 
to  Florence  *. 

Charles  VIII.  and  his  army  were  now  equally  impatient  to 
return  home ;  the  reputation  of  both  had  diminished ;  the  Turk- 
ish expedition  was  forgotten  in  the  pleasures  of  Naples ;  ease, 
luxur}%  and  a  genitd  climate  had  enervated  them ;  the  king, 
always  inetficient,  became  yet  more  so  from  undeser\'ed  success, 
and  governed  carelessly ;  the  Aragonese  were  still  sutTered  to 
hold  Brindisi,  Keggio,  and  other  places  whence  they  could  have 
been  easily  expelled,  and  the  conquest  remained  incomplete : 
there  was  a  lavish  alienation  of  the  public  revenues  to  insatiable 
f()llowei*s ;  state  business  was  abandoned  to  favourites ;  the 
Neapolitan  nobles  were  slighted;  audiences  were  difficult; 
ranks  levelled ;  merits  unacknowledged ;  the  enemies  of  Ara- 
gon  neglected ;  difficulty  and  delay  were  opposed  to  the  resti- 
tution of  their  confiscated  estates ;  grace  and  favour  were  sold 
for  bribes ;  deprivations  were  ordered  witliout  occasion,  gifts 
without  reason,  offices  filled  exclusively  by  Frenchmen ;  crown 

*    Ouicciardini,  Lib.   ii°,    cap.  i",  p.  Genoa  in  the  recovery  of  Pisa,  Genoa 

1 78.     Malipiero,  however,  asserts  that  receiving    Sarzana,     Sarzanello,     and 

Florence  actually  coalesced  with  the  Pietra  ^nta,  from  the  League  as  the 

league     and    concluded    a    treaty    at  price  of  her  own  accession,  (vol.  vii , 

(ienoa  in  June,  by  which  she  engaged  Arc.     Star.    ItaL,    p.     349.)      But 

to  impede  Charles  VIH.'s  passage  into  Guicciardini  could  scarcely  have  been 

Loujb.irdy  and   was  to  be   aided   by  ignorant  of  this  treaty,  if  ever  concludtU. 
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lands  absorbed  by  them  and  crown  vassals  oppressed,  against 
all  promise  and  against  all  custom.  In  addition  to  this,  a  more 
than  national  pomp  and  pride  and  insolence  and  injuries 
marked  the  steps  of  France  :  at  Naples  and  else^vhere  the 
Italians  were  despised  and  made  to  feel  it,  so  that  a  hatred 
as  intense  as  past  desire  began  to  bum  against  the  invaders, 
while  pity  and  returning  sympathy  for  the  acknowledged  merits 
of  Ferdinand  became  every  day  more  ardent.  Such,  as  we  are 
assured  by  Guicciardini,  was  the  temper  and  condition  of  Naples 
and  its  conquerors ;  nay,  so  great  was  the  reaction  that  even 
Alphonsos  name  was  received  with  kindness;  his  former 
cruelty  was  now  exalted  into  a  just  rigour  and  his  arrogance 
and  pride  were  softened  into  frankness  and  sincerity.  ''  And 
such  is  the  nature  of  man;"  adds  Guicciardini,  "always  in- 
clined to  hope  for  more  than  he  ought ;  to  tolerate  less  than  is 
necessary,  and  never  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present;"  but 
the  Neapolitan  nation  above  all  others  in  Italy  was  at  this 
epoch  notorious  for  instability  and  love  of  change*. 

The  account  given  by  Philip  de  Comines  of  the  northern 
confederacy  augmented  Charles's  desire  to  return,  for  it  was 
the  most  formidable  combination  of  Christian  powers  that  had 
been  known  for  centuries  and  placed  him  and  his  army  in 
jeopardy.  The  kingdom  was  unsettled ;  neither  would  Alex- 
ander VI.  consent  to  invest  him  with  its  sovereignty  so  he  pro- 
claimed himself,  assumed  the  crown  in  May,  and  on  the 
twentieth  of  that  month  marched  at  the  head  of  half  his  army 
towards  Tuscany  leaving  the  remainder  under  Gilbert  de 
Montpensier  and  Stuart  of  Aubigny  to  settle  the  conquest. 
The  first  was  viceroy,  a  man  of  no  ability ;  the  second  constable 
of  the  kingdom,  full  of  military  talent  and  experience!.  Alex- 
ander had  applied  for  succours  from  the  league,  which  at  first 
were  promised  but  afterwards  declined  through  fear  of  weaken - 

•  Phil,  de  Comines,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  i*. — Guicciardini, Iiib.U?,ca?^.\>?,'^.  V\Si, 

f  Phih  de  Comines,  Lib.  viii®,  cap.  V*. 
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ing  the  anny,  and  the  pontiff  was  advised  to  retire  Doom  Rome 
at  the  approach  of  Charles  who  only  remained  three  days  in 
Uiat  city  bat  restored  Terracina  and  Civita  Vecehia  while  his 
army  was  suffered  to  depredate  all  the  neighbouring  oountrr. 

At  Siena  the  king  wasted  several  days  although  Philip  de 
Comines  assured  him  that  no  less  than  forty  thousand  soldiers 
of  the  league  were  gathering  in  arms  to  stop  his  passage ;  but 
says  the  old  statesman,  '*  he  was  surrounded  by  young  men  who 
iSuicied  that  none  but  themselves  carried  arms.*'  Here  he  re- 
ceived the  Florentine  ambassadors  who  came  to  claim  the  per- 
formance of  his  promise,  and  who  offered  not  only  to  pay  the 
30,000  florins  still  due  of  their  contribution,  but  to  lend  him 
70,000  more  and  even  let  their  experienced  general  Francesco 
Secco  with  tliree  hundred  men-a^ann9  and  two  thousand  in- 
fantry accompany  him  to  Asti.  These  were  tempting  baits  and 
Comines  strongly  ui'ged  the  king's  acceptance  of  them ;  but  tlie 
.same  youthful  court  had  been  so  struck  with  generous  sympathy 
for  the  Pisans  that  this  offer  was  refused  and  national  honour 
sacrificed  to  natural  feeling  *. 

The  affair  was  postponed  until  Charles  arrived  at  Lucca,  and 
tlio  Florentines  startled  by  these  open  and  contiimed  symptoms 
of  aversion  became  apprehensive  of  admitting  the  French  again 
within  their  walls  or  of  even  allowing  them  to  march  through 
the  country  :  this  last  was  more  than  they  could  prevent ;  but 
their  feare  were  confirmed  by  an  intercepted  letter  from  Piero 
de'  Medici  who  was  in  the  French  camp  to  Piero  Corsini, 
which  left  no  doubt  of  his  intention  to  take  that  occasion  of 
makiug  a  bold  attempt  at  his  o^n  restoration.  This  exhausted 
their  patience ;  they  at  once  armed  themselves,  filled  the  city  with 
troops,  barricaded  their  streets,  and  finally  called  the  Venetian 
forces  to  their  aid  but  without  joining  the  league :  they  moreover 
roundly  declared  that  Piero  should  neither  enter  Florence  or 
pass  through  its  territory,  wherefore  the  king  ordered  him  to 

•  Phil,  do  Coimiiw»\A\>.  vvcu^csx-j.  v^-^-^^.  ^^V\» 
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proceed  to  Lucca  accompanied  by  two  Florentine  officers  and 
a  mace-bearer  of  the  Seignorj  without  crossing  the  frontier  in 
his  journey*.  **  It  was  marvellous,"  says  Nardi,  "to  behold 
in  what  little  time  a  vast  provision  of  offensive  and  defensive 
arms,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  every  sort  of  victuals  were 
accumulated :  every  citizen  strove  in  private  emulation  who 
should  be  most  successful  in  supplying  such  necessaries,  which 
were  ordered  without  restriction  by  the  Seignory  and  those 
commissaries  who  were  deputed  both  without  and  within  to  see 
this  duty  performed,  so  that  the  whole  population  almost  to 
the  very  children  were  armed  "+. 

Girolamo  redoubled  his  prayers  and  preaching ;  public  and 
private  devotions  filled  the  town ;  the  sacred  image  of  "  Santa 
Maria  deW  Impruneta  "  was  brought  in  solemn  state  to  Florence 
as  a  panacea  for  every  woe ;  she  was  followed  in  procession  by  all 
the  secular  clergy,  all  the  religious  orders,  all  the  companies 
and  fraternities  of  Florence  and  finally  by  the  whole  population 
in  two  long  lines  of  male  and  female  penitents.  But  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  this  ceremony  was  the  total  absence  of 
old  accustomed  pomp  and  magnificence :  the  simple  spirit  of 
Girolamo  pervaded  all :  no  gold,  no  silver,  i^  rich  vestments, 
no  great  presents  from  the  magistrates,  no  g^ts  from  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  large  sums  of  money  were  freely  given  for  distribution 
to  the  poor,  and  a  calm  and  decent  solemnity  overshadowed  all  ^. 

Many  other  preparations  were  made  for  public  security  in 
case  of  Charles's  entering  Florence :  some  of  the  city  gates 
were  closed  and  built  up ;  the  private  houses  and  towers  were 
supplied  with  stones;  guards  patrolled  the  streets  by  night, 
and  eleven  thousand  cuirassed  infantry  independent  of  soldiers, 
besides  the  private  friends  and  retainers  of  the  citizens,  of 
which  each  house  was  full,  were  collected  in  the  streets  and 
suburbs  of  Florence  by  the  time  Charles  had  entered  Siena. 

*  M&lipiero,  Annali  Yeneti,  p.  348. —    p.  213. 

J.  Nardi,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  37. — Sismondi,    f  Jacopo  Naidl,  lib.  u.Y^%t 

voLJx.,p.  85, — Amminto,  Ub,xxri,,    $  Ibid. 
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Few  of  the  condottieri  or  their  followers  were  admitted :  the 
citizens  had  learned  caution  from  the  infidelity  of  their  meroe- 
nary  troops  and  leaders  in  treating  with  the  French  about  the 
afiairs  of  Pisa,  and  therefore  trusted  to  Florentines  alone*. 
These  formidable  preparations  to  receive  an  ally  no  doubt 
affected  the  king  s  line  of  march ;  nevertheless  after  leaving  a 
guard  of  four  hundred  soldiers  in  Siena  he  moved  on  Poggi- 
bonzi  and  there  gave  audience  to  Girolamo  Savonarola  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June.  Although  requested  to  accept  it,  Girolamo 
refused  the  dignity  of  Florentine  ambassador,  choosing  the 
more  awfiil  character  of  a  divine  messenger  and  trusting  to 
heavenly  inspiration  for  the  force  and  efficacy  of  his  discourse. 
Charles  always  listened  earnestly  to  Savonarola,  who  after  re- 
proachiug  him  in  his  usual  eloquent  and  impressive  language 
suddenly  assumed  a  more  solemn  and  imposing  tone  and  no 
longer  as  an  humble  friar  but  in  the  bold  severe  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, exclaimed,  "  Beware  0  king  of  the  divine  anger  which 
"  will  surely  fall  like  a  thunderbolt  on  thy  most  precious  objects 
"  with  irreparable  ruin  if  that,  for  the  performance  of  which 
"  thou  didst  call  on  God  as  thy  witness  and  security,  be  not 
**  faithfully  performed  "f. 

Savonarola  had  already  said  this  to  Philip  de  Comines  at 
Florence  and  impressed  that  strong-minded  statesman  with  a 
profound  and  perhaps  awful  sense  of  his  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, as  is  palpable  in  many  parts  of  his  Memoirs  ;  no  wonder 
then  that  the  king  s  mind  was  somewhat  shaken  after  a  repeti- 
tion of  these  denunciations  at  Castel  Fiorentino  where  the  friar 
left  liim ;  and  at  the  Dauphin's  decease  which  occurred  not 
long  after  and  was  deemed  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  they 
were  perhaps  more  keenly  remembered*. 

The  king  s  visit  to  Florence  was  finally  renounced ;  he  took 

*  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  38.  t  Pliiltp  dc  Comines,  Lib.  viii.,  cap. 

tGiiicciardini,Lib.  ii«»,cap.  iii®,  p.  196.  ii*»,  p.  487  ;  cap.  iv.,  p.  493.;  cap.  vi*>, 

-Jacopo   Nardi,   Lib,   ii".  p.   39. —  pp.  505,509, 516;  cap.  vii.,  p.  5*21. 
omirato.  Lib.  xxvi.,  p.  ^\4. 
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the  rood  to  Pisa  and  readied  tb&t  cily  when  puUic  excitement 
•was  at  its  height :  men  women  and  children  were  in  tears : 
the;  hung  round  the  officers  and  aoldiers  imploring  tbcir  good 
offices  with  Charles  to  save  them  from  Florentine  tp-auiiy,  and 
even  Comines  asserts  that  tbej  had  been  treated  most  aliomin- 
ablj  like  many  other  subject  cities.  The  whole  army  even  to  the 
meanest  soldier  Swiss  or  Frenchman,  was  moved  lo  composaion 
hj  their  piteous  lamentations  and  long  tale  of  misfortune : 
sorrow  became  contagious;  the  excitement  rapidly  increased-; 
the  cardinal  of  Saint  Male  and  a  few  others  who  had  slionn  a 
disposition  to  keep  faith  with  Florence  were  threatened  by  the 
French  themselves ;  the  president  Gannai  for  three  nights  was 
afraid  to  sleep  at  his  own  quarters,  the  Marshal  de  Oie  wus 
insulted,  and  Comines  himself  saw  an  archer  of  the  guard  brave 
the  cardinal  of  Saint  Malo  to  his  face  ;  and  all  fur  ui^ng 
Charles  to  keep  a  solemn  oath  pledged,  in  conjunction  witli  the 
aacrament,  on  the  great  altar  of  Florence!  But  tliey  were 
accused,  perhaps  truly,  of  being  bribed  with  Florentine  gold, 
and  therefore  had  no  favour  in  Plea. 

Fifty  gentlemen  of  the  royal  household  with  their  battleaxes 
on  their  shoulders  entered  the  king's  private  chamberwhen  he, 
almost  alone,  was  playing  a  game  of  chance  with  one  of  his 
courtiers,  and  demanded  protection  for  unfortunate  Pisa.  Mon- 
sieur Sallizard  who  took  the  lead,  implored  bim  for  t)ie  sake 
of  his  own  honour;  for  the  glory  of  France's  crown  ;  for  the 
consolation  of  so  many  of  his  own  servants,  all  ready  to  die  for 
him  and  who  would  give  him  more  sincere  counsel  than  men  cor- 
rupted by  the  I'lorentines  ;  not  to  withdraw  that  fiivour  he  him- 
self had  so  lately  conferred  on  the  Pisans;  and  sooner  than  any 
want  of  money  should  induce  bim  to  commit  such  an  act,  ihey 
offered  him  the  silver  chains  and  ornaments  from  their  necks 
with  their  arrears  of  pay  and  pensions ;  so  strong  and  generous 
and  universal  was  this  feeling  in  the  army*.     Charles,  weak 

*  Flii).  de  ComJDci,  Lib.  viu°,  txf.  ui",  ^ .  WQ. 
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find  imvering  as  usual,  dismiBsed  them  from  bk  presence 
ivithout  any  reply ;  but  while  assuring  the  Pisans  that  be  nerer 
¥POuld  deliver  diem  up  to  Florence  he  told  the  Florentine 
ambassadora  who  awaited  him  at  Lucca,  thai  what  he  coold  not 
aooomplish  then  and  there  he  would  arrange  satisfiurtorily 
at  Asti*. 

Charles  then  resumed  bis  rout  by  easy  marches  in  order  to 
await  the  result  of  an  attempt  on  Genoa;  which  ended  in  the  j 
defeat  of  his  forces  both  by  sea  and  land;  and  arriving  before 
Pontremoli  gained  it  by  a  capitulation  which  the  Swiss  under 
Oiacopo  TriTubdo's  command  most  treacherously  broke,  on 
account  of  some  former  enmity,  and  setting  fire  to  the  town 
committed  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  f. 
From  Pontremoli  the  French  army  crossed  the  Apennines  with 
infinite  difficulty,  the  Swiss  troops  endeavoaring  to  atone  for 
conduct  80  in&mous  by  their  Yoluntary  exertions  in  dragging 
the  artillery  over  mountains  which  without  their  aid  would 
never  have  been  passable.  This  breach  of  capitulation  had 
struck  terror  through  the  country  and  kept  off  every  sup- 
ply, and  as  the  conflagration  had  destroyed  all  provision 
stores  Charles  and  his  army  were  in  a  precarious  state. 
He  nevertheless  halted  with  the  main  body  near  Pontremoli 
while  Marshal  de  Gie  led  the  advanced  guard  over  the  hills  and 
placed  himself  in  position  opposite  the  allied  army  at  Fomovo 
on  the  river  Taro,  about  twelve  Italian  miles  from  Parma.  The 
guns  ne]ct  followed  over  an  almost  pathless  mountain,  each 
piece  being  dragged  by  from  one  to  two  hundred  Swiss  soldiers 
with  incredible  exertion.  No  artillery  except  one  or  two 
fiedconets  of  about  five  hundred  pounds  weight,  had  ever  before 
passed  there  and  even  tliis  created  wonder ;  but  now  fourteen 
guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre  began  to  ascend  a  mountain  so 

•  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  u«,  p.  39. —  p.  494. — Mcmoriale  di  Gio.  Porto- 
Guiccianlini,  Lib.  ii»,  cmp.  iii<»,  p.  198.  vcncre,  p.  316,  vol.  ri..  Parte  ii.,  Ar. 
i'  Fhih  de  Comjnct,  Lib.  viii,  cap.  iv.,    Stor.  ItaL 
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very  steep  that  even  mules  could  scarcely  make  their  way*. 
The  descent  was  still  more  difficult;  there  was  no  resting 
place  at  the  summit ;  and  every  horse  and  mule  were  necessary 
to  prevent  the  guns  from  rolling  headlong  down  the  steep  and 
shaggy  mountain :  many  officers  proposed  to  abandon  the 
heavier  pieces  but  Charles  would  not  hear  of  this,  and  after 
three  days  of  incessant  toil  the  whole  army^  rejoined  their 
advanced  guard  near  Fomovo. 

The  allies  had  already  been  eight  days  encamped,  and  though 
not  all  assembltd  had  an  overwhelming  force :  they  might 
have  destroyed  the  advanced  guard  long  ere  the  main  battle 
had  passed  the  hills;  and  the  king  on  his  part;  had  he  not 
delayed  at  Siena  Pisa  and  Pontremoli,  might  have  reached 
France  in  perfect  security :  but  **  God  conducted  the  operations," 
saith  Comines,  and  their  notable  mismanagement  by  men 
throughout  the  whole  expedition  coupled  with  its  unparalleled 
success  seems  to  have  impressed  the  Sieur  d'  Argenton  and 
many  others  with  a  deeper  fieuth  than  he  appears  willing  to 
acknowledge  in  the  inspiration  of  Girolamo  Savonarola  f . 

The  allies  were  encamped  below  Fomovo  ;  the  French  occu- 
pied that  place ;  but  the  first  position  of  both  armies  was  in  a 
stony  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Taro  bared  by  the  floods 
and  torrents  of  that  river.  There  is  nothing  more  puzzling 
than  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  cavalry  throughout 
most  periods  of  Italian  history,  but  perhaps  still  more  so  in 
that  now  under  consideration.  The  French  lance  was  estimated 
at  six  horses,  two  being  mounted  by  archers ;  and  according  to 
Comines  the  Italian  man-at-anAs  was  composed  of  but  four,  of 
which  one  was  ridden  by  a  crossbow-man :  other  authors  vary, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  fashion  in  the  mutable 
strength  of  a  lance,  which  would  appear  at  least  in  Italy  and 
Savoy  to  depend  entirely  on  the  contract  made  with  a  con  dot- 


• 


Phil,  de   Comines,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  iv.  and  v. 
f  Mem.  de  ComineSy  cap.  v.)  p.  500. 
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tiere,  and  therefore  entirely  conventional ;  bat  at  all  times  the 
**lance^*^  or  '•^man-at-artM'''  proper,  vould  appear  to  be  the 
only  heavy-armed  steel-clad  soldier  of  the  number  *.  Accord- 
ing to  Comines  the  allies  had  about  thirty-five  thousand  men 
of  all  arms,  and  the  French  about  nine  thousand  including 
valets  and  other  armed  attendants  of  the  great  lords  f . 

Charles  arrived  at  Fomovo  on  the  fifth  of  July,  and  on  the 
sixth  he  meant  to  have  continued  his  march  without  a  blow : 
Lodovico  and  the  Venetians  would  gladly  have  permitted 
this,  and  both  civil  and  military  commanders  were  in  doubt ; 
but  two  such  armies  seldom  draw  so  near  to  part  in  peace: 
the  king  sent  Comines  to  treat  and  simultaneously  began  to 
move  across  the  river  while  his  artillery  cannonaded  the  allies ; 
this  of  course  broke  off  all  negotiation  and  the  battle  began  \. 
The  young  Marquis  of  Mantua  who  commanded  the  league, 
seeing  that  Charles  had  crossed  the  Taro  and  was  marching  in 
three  divisions  down  its  left  bank ;  stationed  a  powerful  reser\e 
in  camp  and  advanced  with  the  remainder  up  the  opposite  side, 
gi\'ing  time  for  the  enemy's  advanced  guard  and  main  l^attle 
to  increase  their  distance  from  each  other  and  from  the  rear 
division.     Sending  a  large  body  of  Stradiotes,  or  Greek  irre- 
gular horse  in  the  Venetian  service,  to  capture  the  French  bag- 
gage which  wound  its  way  amongst  the  hills,  he  ordered  another 
division  of  these  formidable  swordsmen  with  five  thousand  in- 
fantry, and  six  hundred  men-at-anns  to  follow  him  over  the 
river  at  Fornovo  while  Antonio  di  Montefeltro  and  a  strong 
reserve  remained  in  position  on  the  right  bank  ready  to  cross 
and  attack  when  called  upon.     As  soon  as  he  was  well  engaged 
with  the  enemy's  rear,  a  detachment  of  Stradiotes  had  orders  to 
pass  the  river  and  assail  their  left  flank  while  the  Count  di  Caiazzo 
of  San  Severino  with  four  hundred  men-at-arms  and  two  thou- 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  i",  cap.  iii. — Phil,  f  Comines,  Lib.  viii",  cap.  ii®  and  i-i*. 

dc  Comines,  Lib.  viii",  cap.  v®. — Cib-  %  Ibid.,  caps.  v.  and  vL — Guicciardini, 

rario,  Econ.    I'olit.   del    Medio  Evo,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  iv. 
X  104. 
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sand  infantry  also  crossed  the  Taro  and  charged  the  French 
advanced  guard  m  front.  Besides  these,  Annibale  Bentivoglio 
was  also  left  on  the  Taro's  right  bank  with  another  reserve  of 
two  hundred  men-at-arms. 

Had  no  accidents  happened  this  plan  of  attack  with  so  supe- 
rior a  force,  excepting  that  on  the  baggage,  seemed  well  calculated 
for  success ;  but  in  war  above  all  other  things  the  slightest 
accidents  are  often  fatal.     The  Marquis  of  Mantua  led  his  men 
on  bravely,  but  after  a  while  they  gave  way  before  the  valour 
and  impetuosity  of  France ;  the  Stradiotes  also  overtook  and 
captured  the  baggage ;  but  this  was  far  too  alluring  a  prize 
for  their  countrymen  engsiged  in  the  flank  attack,  who  imme- 
diately left  their  work  to  share  the  plunder ;  their  example  was 
followed  by  many  of  the  Italians  both  cavalry  and  infantry. 
The  Marquis  of  Mantua  was  most  gallantly  pressed  by  the  king 
in  person ;  Kodolfb  di  Gonzaga  who  was  to  give  the  signal  for 
Montefeltro*s  advance  was  killed  early,  wherefore  the  latter  like 
a  good  soldier  remained  immoveable  and  the  marquis  was  com- 
pelled to  fly.     Caiazzo  advanced  to  the  attack  in  front,  but 
turned  and  fled  without  breaking  a  lance :  his  antagonist  the 
Marshal  de  Gie  suspected  a  feint  and  would  not  follow  him  for 
which  he  was  both  blamed  and  praised ;  but  the  repulse  was  com- 
plete and  the  whole  French  army  soon  closed  up  on  its  line  of 
march  without  further  obstruction.  They  had  lost  but  two  hun- 
dred men,  the  enemy  three  thousand  five  hundred  *  :  many 
of  the  men-at-arms  after  having  been  unhorsed  were  killed  with 
wood-axes  by  the  camp  followers ;  but  so  complete  was  their 
defensive  armour  that  Comines  tells  us  he  saw  from  three  to 
four  of  these  ruffians  attempting  to  kill  one  man :  the  French 
made  no  prisoners,  but  their  captive  Count  Orsino  of  Pitigliemo 
escaped  during  the  combat  and  by  rallying  his  countrymen 

•  This  difTen  entirely  firom  Malipiero,  the  allies — but  Guicciardini  and  Co- 

who  makes  the  French  loss  from  1000,  mines    are    most   trust-worthy:     yet 

and    600  prisoners  to   2500,  besides  Malipiero  goes  as  high  as  GOOO  la  t.h.% 

wounded,  and  not  more  than  1000  of  pursmt. 
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saved  the  allied  army  from  complete  disorder.  Charles  did  not 
renew  the  battle  or  he  would  have  conquered ;  his  whole  armj 
was  too  mieasy,  and  moreover  ignorant  of  the  enemj*8  confu- 
sion. On  the  seventh  of  July  he  again  sent  Gomines  to  nego- 
tiate but  as  this  was  postponed  by  the  allies  until  the  following 
morning  he  decamped  during  the  night,  and  closely  ibllowed 
by  the  enemy  arrived  safely  at  Asti  after  considerable  diffi- 
culty and  suffering,  on  the  fifteenth  of  July  1495  *, 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  at  this  moment  occupied  Novara  with 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  twenty  thousand  Swiss 
troops  arriving  soon  after,  he  became  impatient  for  a  renewal  of 
hostilities ;  but  Charles  and  his  army  were  just  as  eager  to 
return,  wherefore  making  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Duke  of  Milan  he  quitted  Turin  and  Italy,  but  left  a  world 
of  woes  behind. 

Thus  ended  the  first  act  of  this  remarkable  expedition,  the 
offspring  of  vanity,  folly,  and  injustice  :  an  expedition  which 
contributed  to  entail  everlasting  pestilence  and  inflicted 
long  years  of  war  on  Italy  f;  which  made  that  beautiful 
land  an  arena  for  the  rivalry  of  two  great  conflicting  mo- 
narchies; opened  wide  the  portals  of  a  Charles  s  ambition 
and  a  Philip's  tyranny,  and  finally  reduced  it  (must  we  say 
for  ever?)  under  the  hard  domination  of  transalpine  strangers! 
llecalled  by  Uie  public  voice  Ferdinand  IT.  of  Naples  hastened 
to  regain  his  crown  and  succeeded ;  the  French  army  being  un- 

•  Malipicro,  Annali  Vencti,  pp.  356  bus  in  March,   1493,  and  thence  by 

to  367. — Cagnola,  Storia  di    Milann,  Sjuniards  to  Naples  while  the  French 

p.  15)9. — Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  ii**,  p.  88.  were  there  and  their  armies  spread  the 

— Phil  de  Comines,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  vi.  contagion  overall  Italy.    In  two  yean 

— Guicciardini,   Lib.   ii°,   cap.  iv**. —  from  its  first  introduction  into  Spain, 

Corio,  Hist.  Milan,  Parte  vii.,fol.  481,  it  had  extended  orer  more  than  half 

et  seq. — Gio.  Portovenere,  p.  317. —  Europe — a  sad  index  to  human  frailty ! 

Bcmbo,  Historia  Vinitiana,   Lib.  ii<*,  (Vide  5/<ifwwM/»,Tol.  ix.,p,  118.)  But 

fol.  24  [Vineijia,  1556].  there  arc  various  accounts  of  this  ma- 

+  This  pestilence,  probably,  was  not  lady.     Portovenere,  p.  337,  and  note, 

brouglit  into  Italy  by  the  French,  but  vol.  vi.,  Parte  ii®,  Ar.  Stor.  ItaL 
into  iSptda  by  the  icamcn  of  Colum- 
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ully  managed  by  the  Viceroy  became  disheartened  on  seeing 
iselyes  deserted  by  their  king,  and  enemies  thickening  aromid 
1.  The  expedition  against  Genoa  had  totaUy  failed  by 
,  and  the  French  squadron  was  entirely  destroyed  ofif  Ea- 
>  by  eight  Genoese  galleys  which  recaptured  the  town 
compelled  their  army  to  retire  into  Piedmont.  About  the 
)  time  that  Charles  quitted  Naples  Ferdinand  II.  had 
ed  in  Calabria  with  a  small  Spanish  force  from  Sicily  and 
pied  Keggio,  the  citadel  of  which  he  had  constantly  held, 
B  at  the  same  moment  the  Venetian  fleet  appeared  off 
lia  under  Antonio  Grimani.  At  this  time  Ferdinand  still 
ned  possession  of  Ischia,  the  Lipari  Islands,  TerranuoTa 
other  strongholds  in  Calabria;  also  Brindisi  where  his 
9  Don  Frederic  commanded,  besides  Galipoli,  La  Manzia, 
La  Turpia;  and  he  had  moreover  with  the  small  Spanish  and 
ian  force  under  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  assembled  about  six 
sand  men.  Gonsalvo  Hernandez  d*  Aguilar  of  Cordova  had 
ilised  himself  in  the  wars  of  Granada  but  was  only  sur- 
3d  the  "  Great  Captain  "  on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  according 
le  usual  inflated  style  of  the  Spaniards,  merely  to  signify 
hief  command  over  them;  his  subsequent  exploits  how- 
gave  a  sterling  value  to  the  appellation,  and  as  it  were^ 
otyped  the  previously  unmeaning  name  *. 
ibigny  hastened  to  quash  this  invasion  and  routed  Fer- 
id  at  the  battle  of  Seminara  where  his  new  and  inex- 
need  levies  could  make  little  head  against  the  well-directed 
jline  of  France.  In  this  battle  Ferdinand's  horse  was 
1  and  his  own  life  would  have  soon  followed  had  not 
umi  di  Capua,  who  had  been  his  page  and  was  now 
"iend,  dismounted  and  given  him  his,  with  the  certainty  of 
g  as  he  instantly  did  under  the  swords  of  the  enemy, 
alvo  fled  across  the  mountains  to  Reggio,  Ferdinand  to 
port  of  Palmi  near  Seminara  and  thence  to  Messina, 

cdardini.  Lib.  ii«»,  cap.  ii»,  p.  184 ;  cap.  iv**,  p.  223  ;  andcaj^.  ^.,^.*a.t>. 
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nothing  daunted  by  misfortune  and  eager  for  another  trial  ere 
the  intelligence  of  this  defeat  should  have  cooled  the  general 
wish  of  the  Neapolitans  for  his  return.  Assembling  an  imposiDg 
but  scantily  manned  squadron  he  appeared  off  Salerno,  and  in 
an  instant  not  only  that  city  but  Amalfi  and  La  Cava  hoisted 
his  royal  banner ;  then  running  into  the  Bay  of  Naples  he 
waited  for  some  indication  of  revolt  but  in  vain ;  not  from  any 
want  of  inclination  but  in  consequence  of  French  vigilance. 

Wliile  sorrowfully  bearing  away  for  Ischia  hia  hopes  were  re- 
vived by  a  secret  message  from  the  Neapolitans  urging  him 
to  land  and  bring  everytliing  to  a  crisis:  upon  this  he  ran 
boldly  over  to  Maddalena  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Sebeto  and  began  disembarking  his  people.  Montpensier  in 
alarm  marched  out  to  oppose  him,  and  then  the  bells  of 
the  Carmine  began  to  sound,  and  church  after  church  took  up 
the  peal ;  the  people  flew  to  arms ;  the  p)rt  was  seized  and 
occupied,  and  the  name  of  Ferdinand  resounding  through  the 
city  was  bonie  in  a  thousand  echoes  to  the  heights  alxn-e. 
Alarmed  at  this  sudden  outbreak  and  despairing  of  an  entrance 
by  the  gate  from  which  they  had  issued,  the  French  made  a 
long  circuit  of  the  walls  and  had  thus  given  time  for  Ferdinand 
to  gain  an  entrance :  he  was  soon  on  horseback  and  showed 
himself  in  every  quarter  amidst  showers  of  roses  and  garlands 
and  odoriferous  waters. 

Oastelnuovo  was  histantly  invested  and  a  succession  of  attacks 
and  skinnishes  kept  Naples  in  movement  but  no  impression 
could  be  made  on  the  people  :  Capua,  A  versa,  the  citadel  of 
Mondragone,  besides  many  other  places  began  to  waver  and 
most  of  the  kingdom  showed  strong  symptoms  of  uneasiness. 
Gaeta  actually  revolted  on  the  sight  of  some  of  Ferdinand's  gal- 
leys off  the  port,  but  was  overpowered  by  the  garrison  with 
great  slaughter  and  sacked  as  a  conquered  town.  The  Vene- 
tians in  the  interim  had  landed  in  Puglia  and  taken  Monopoli 
and  Pulignano;  and  four  months  after,  Oastelnuovo  surrendered 
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after  th«  fJoilure  of  two  Attempts  both  by  land  and  sea  to  relieve 
it :  Cttstel  dell '  Uovo  soon  followed ;  the  city  of  Nocew  was  aub- 
sequently  recovered ;  and  thus  fortune  seemed  to  smile  once 
more  on  the  Neapolitan  house  of  Aragon  *. 

The  Florentine  republic  was  the  only  friendly  power  that 
Charles  had  left  in  Italy;  a  friendship,  though  false,  in  every- 
way important  and  almost  indispensable  to  France  in  the  pro- 
secution of  her  Italian  conquesta,  but  equally  so  to  Florence 
as  her  widest  and  richest  field  of  commerce.  Yet  no  tar 
from  trying  to  conciliate  the  latter,  that  monarch  not  only 
broke  his  oath  and  retained  her  fairest  possessions  but  left  his 
wildest  soldiers  to  protect  her  revolted  subjectf :  his  Gtuicon 
infantry  when  unchecked  by  the  royal  presence  and  imbued 
with  all  the  Pisan  hatred  of  Florence,  carried  on  their  warliku 
operations  in  a  spirit  of  barbarity  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Italians, 
Amongst  other  excesses  they  fancied  that  the  Iloreutiues 
swallowed  their  gold  and  jeweb  before  every  encounter  in  order 
to  preserve  Bomething  if  taken  prisoners  ;  wherefore  all  their 
snspected  captives  were  killed  and  ripped  open  to  make  a  iho- 
ro)^b  search  for  these  embowelled  treasures  :  for  such  cruelty 
however  they  paid  full  dearly  when  made  prisoners  at  Ponte  di 
Sacco,  in  despite  of  every  effort  of  the  Florentine  commissaricsf. 
This  revenge  was  a  considerable  obstacle  to  any  accommodation 
with  Charles  at  Turin  where  the  Florentine  envoys  were  still 
u^ing  their  country's  tight  to  a  restoration  of  Pisa  and  the 
miiHff  towns  ;  for  promises,  and  oaths,  and  the  sacred  character 
of  treaties  were  here  as  much  disregarded  as  elsewhere ;  but  the 
necessity  for  money  and  the  demands  of  Naples  accomplished 
what  no  sense  of  royal  or  national  honour  seemed  likely  to 
achieve.  Au  order  was  finally  obtained  for  the  immediate 
restitution  of  Pisa  and  the  fortresses ;  but  witli  on  engagement 
to  deliver  up  Pietra  Santa  and  Sarzana  to  the  Genoese  within 

■  J.  Nudi,  Lib.  ii",  p.  42.— G'iicctu-  t  IMI.,  p.  24 L  —  Aoiaiiiato,  Lib. 
dini.  Lib.  ii°,  af,f,p.  225.  iiii.,  p.  216. 
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two  years,  if  desired  by  the  king  on  receiving  on  equivalent  ftom 
him  as  lord  of  that  republic.  In  return  for  this  Florence  was  to 
pay  down  the  30,000  florins  still  due  by  treaty,  but  receiving  a 
certain  amount  of  jewels  in  pawn  lest  anyimforeseen  occurrence 
should  prevent  the  above-named  restitution :  after  which  they 
engaged  to  lend  Charles  70,000  florins  for  the  service  of  Naples 
on  the  security  of  the  four  great  fBurmers-general  of  French 
revenues  l>esides  maintaining  two  hundred  and  flfty  men-at- 
arms  in  that  kingdom  if  Tuscany  were  at  peace,  with  other 
conditions  of  a  similar  nature:  a  free  pardon  to  the  Pisans, 
some  relaxation  of  their  manufacturing  and  mercantile  restric- 
tions, and  Anally  six  Florentine  hostages  to  insure  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all,  completed  the  negotiation  *. 

Niccolo  Alamaimi  accompanied  by  Monsieur  de  Lille  and 
otlier  French  envoys  arrived  at  Horence  on  the  seven tli  of  Sep- 
tember with  peremptory  orders  to  see  the  new  treaty  executed, 
iiud  Leghorn  was  immediately  restored  although  not  without  a 
fresh  application  of  money :  Paulo  VitelU  also  who  was  in 
French  pay  obeyed  the  royal  command,  and  quickened  by  the 
same  means  as  the  governor  of  Leghorn  joined  the  Flo- 
rentines before  Vico  Pisauo  with  all  his  force.  Tbev  instantlv 
raised  that  siege  and  advanced  on  Pisa,  which  was  defended 
by  an  outwork  under  the  guns  of  the  citadel  and  far  too 
strong,  in  the  governors  opinion,  for  them  to  master;  he 
therefore  permitted  the  attack,  but  seeing  the  outwork 
carried  without  difficulty  and  the  town  in  jeopardy  he  turned  his 
own  guns  on  the  assailants,  who  though  they  still  maintained 
the  suburb  saw  themselves  debarred  bv  such  conduct  from 
gaining  possession  of  the  town.  Entragues  governor  of  the 
citadel,  who  was  a  creature  of  Liguy's  and  acting  entirely  under 
his  orders,  pretended  to  have  secret  instructions  from  Charles 
that  had  not  as  yet  been  cancelled,  and  being  also  in  love  with 
a  daughter  of  Luca  del  Lanti,  devoted  himself  with  equal 

•  Guicciardini,  Lib.  ii®,  cap.  v. 
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ardour  to  the  Pisan  lady  and  the  Pisan  cause.  His  example 
was  followed  bj  the  govemore  of  Fietra  Santa,  Mutrone,  Sar- 
zana,  and  Sarzanelk ;  they  all  plainly  informed  the  royal 
envoy  who  summoned  them,  that  in  despite  of  the  king's  com- 
mand, unless  confirmed  Ly  orders  from  Liguy,  they  would  still 
retain  their  chaise  ;  nor  had  the  public  proclamation  by  order 
of  Monsieur  de  Lille  the  royal  commissioner  and  tno  of  his 
colleagues  any  more  effect  on  Entragues,  although  it  declared 
that  unless  Pisa  were  restored  within  four- and- twenty  hours  he 
should  be  proclaimed  a  rebel  and  an  eiiemy  to  the  crown  of 
France.  Fresh  ambassadors  were  despatched  to  France  and 
fresh  messengers  arrived,  but  with  as  little  success ;  for  ilu- 
trt^es  either  made  desperate  by  his  own  disobedience,  or 
bound  by  Ligny's  influence,  or  aware  all  along  of  Charles'n 
insincerity,  still  remained  obstinate,  white  the  Duke  of  Milan 
was  through  hia  agent  Fracassa  increasing  the  difficulty  by 
secretly  working  amongst  the  citizens  on  his  own  account  '■'. 

Meanwhile  these  strange  doings  were  noised  abroad  and 
roused  up  the  hopes  of  Piero  de'  Medici  who  hovering  like  a 
bird  of  ill  omen  on  the  frontier,  expected  with  the  aid  of  the 
Oraini  and  Baglioni,  the  Bentivogli  and  Lodovico  Sforza,  to 
make  some  impression  on  Florence  while  perplexed  with  the 
war  and  enmity  of  Pisa  I>ucca  and  Siena.  Bentivogho  refused 
to  act  against  Florence,  aud  Lodovico  denied  any  assistance  to 
the  Cardinal  of  Medici;  but  theOrsini  passed  into  Val-di- 
Chiana  with  a  considerable  force  and  had  some  skirmishing 
with  the  Florentines  near  Cortoiia.  They  were  soon  however 
engaged  in  the  pay  of  France  and  despatcJied  southward  to 
oppose  the  Colonna  who  had  joined  Ferdinand,  while  Florence 
again  set  a  high  price  on  the  head  of  Piero  and  Giuliano  de' 
Medici  which  sent  the  former  to  Home  and  the  latter  to  Milan 
for  greater  security  f. 

In  Tuscany  the  war  langubhed  a  while,  for  Pisa  was  at  first 

p.  218.  Ilti4. 
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too  weak  for  offensive  movementB,  and  Florence  always  hoping 
to  succeed  by  treaty  did  not  put  forth  any  immediate  vigoor 
until  after  Entiagues  had  sold  the  citadel  to  the  people  who 
razed  it  to  the  ground ;  until  he  had  sold  Sarzana  and  Sarza- 
nella  to  Genoa;  Pietra  Santa  and  Mutrone  to  Lucca;  and 
until  every  complaint  or  remonstrance  was  treated  by  Charles 
VIII.  with  equal  duplicity  and  contempt  Meantime  the  Pisans 
despatched  ambassadors  to  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  Venice, 
Milan,  Genoa,  Lucca,  Siena,  and  other  smaller  states  demand- 
ing aid  and  protection;  and  from  all  received  assurances  of 
goodwill  and  aid  of  some  sort ;  but  from  Venice  and  Milan 
immediate  succours,  so  that  after  various  fortune  they  became 
superior  in  the  field,  whei-efore  Ercole  Bentivoglio  the  Floren- 
tine general  (son  to  that  Santi  already  mentioned)  was  com- 
pelled to  entrench  himself  in  a  strong  position  between  the 
castle  of  Pontadera  and  its  river  and  confine  bis  operations 
to  a  mere  checking  of  the  enemy's  movements*. 

Keenforcemonts  of  Stradiotes  from  Venice  and  Germans  from 
the  emperor  swelled  the  Pisan  ranks,  and  no  war  more  cniel 
wjis  ever  made  tlian  that  now  waged  by  these  Greek  auxiliaries 
between  Pisa  and  the  Florentines.  The  report  of  Charles 
VII  I.  being  about  to  revisit  Italy  with  tliree  great  armies,  under 
himself,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Gian-Giacopo  TriMilzio  so 
alarmed  Lodovico  that  he  invited  Maximilian  to  cross  the  Alps: 
this  prince  accordingly  arrived  at  Genoa  in  October  and  reach- 
ing Pisa  about  the  beginning  of  November  trifled  away  two 
months  in  debating  how  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Florence  ; 
he  attempted  to  take  Leghorn  and  failed,  principally  from  the 
rains,  then  quarrelled  with  the  Venetians  whom  he  accused  of 
insincerity,  and  returned,  complaining  and  inglorious,  into  Ger- 
many f .     Lodovico  and  the  Venetians  were  each  personally  in- 

•  ^f alipiero,  Annali  Voncti,  p.  436. —  f  Ammirato,  p.  236.  —  Guicciardini, 

Arch.    Stor.,   vol.    vii.*— Gniccianlini,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  iv,,  p.  81. —  Cagnola, 

Jj'b.    iii",  cap.   i",  p.  7. — Ammirato,  Storia  di  Milano,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  207,  who 

Lib.  zzvii.,  pp.  2'2Q»2^0.  «^llns^lA  «Qn&!&^\vft,t  more  favourably  of 
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terested  in  the  defence  of  Pisa,  not  from  any  sympathetic  or 
generous  feeling,  hut  because  both  "were  eager  to  possess  it : 
seeing  each  other  s  objects  they  soon  clashed,  and  the  former 
who  notwithstanding  his  aid  to  Pisa  always  maintained  an 
amicable  intercourse  with  Florence,  now  exhibited  more  un- 
equivocal signs  of  friendship  by  intimating  that  he  wished  to 
restore  Pisa  to  Florentine  dominion*. 

Thus  thwarted  Venice  began  to  repent  of  her  interference, 
and  instead  of  a  subject,  resolved  to  maintain  Pisa  as  a  free 
city  through  hate  of  the  Florentines,  so  that  the  war  was  still 
continued  by  a  series  of  petty  encounters  skirmishes  and  insig- 
nificant sieges ;  in  one  of  which,  that  of  Soiano,  Piero  Cap- 
poni  fell ;  shot  through  the  head  as  he  pointed  a  cannon  at  the 
walls  and  thus  was  inflicted  a  far  deeper  injury  on  his  country 
than  the  capture  of  a  dozen  such  places  could  repair  f.  Hosti- 
lities proceeded  with  various  fortune  but  unmitigated  barbarity 
and  constant  loss  to  Florence  until  the  end  of  April  1497, 
when  a  truce  for  five  months  was  suddenly  made  between 
France  and  Spain  in  which  the  allies  of  both  were  included,  so 
that  the  hands  of  Florence  remained  shackled  while  all  her 
war  expenses  were  necessarily  continued  and  her  army  lay 
idle  I. 

During  these  transactions  Ferdinand  pursuing  a  glorious 
career  of  victory  had  recovered  nearly  all  his  kingdom,  Tarento 

the  emperor. —  Ricordi  di  Ser  Perizolo,  conduct  showed  that  it  could  never 

p.  893y  vol.  vi.,  Parte  ii.,  Ar.  Stor.  have  been  put  into  execution  at  tlie 

Ital.— Foflcari,  Dispacci,  Lib.  xxxi ,  et  moment,  although  this  sudden  qiuurel 

Beq.,  vol.  vii.,  Ar.  Stor.  It. — Bcmbo,  would  seem  to  countenance  fiuch  an 

Histo.    Vinit.,    Lib.  iii*,  fol.   31-42,  agreement  which  however  I  do  not  find 

et  teq.  mentioned  by  any  Florentine  author 

*  Guicdardini,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  although  allusions  to  some  secret  inter- 

238.      Malipiero  says  that  Lodovico  course  are  occasionally  made, 

secretly  offered  before  this  to  assist  f  Malipiero,  Ann.  Veneti,  p.  4.3.0-40. 

Florence  if  she  would  continue  the  — Guicciardini,  Lib.  iii.,rap.  iv.,  p.  75. 

subsidy  of  60,000  florins  that  she  had  X  Malipiero,  Annali  Veneti,  vol.  vii., 

paid  to  his  brother  Galeazzo,  and  that  p.  438.    Arch.  Stor.  Ital. — Ct uicciar- 

Florence  alarmed  by  the  interference  dini.  Lib.  iii.,  ca^.  v\°,  v  ^^^* — ^V\«\.\^ 

of  Venice  consented;  hat  Lodovico'a  Bembo,  Hill.  Vm.,  \ii\>. \N'^,^vX\<i  ^^. 
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and  Gaeta  being  almost  the  only  places  in  the  enemy  s  posses- 
sion, when  he  died  after  a  short  illness  on  the  eighth  of  October 
1496,  with  the  universal  reputation  of  an  able  and  excellent 
prince.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Don  Frederic  with 
even  more  satisfaction  to  the  nation  than  what  Ferdinands 
restoration  produced  because  the  latter  was  beloved  for  ex- 
treme mildness  and  amiability,  while  Ferdinand  on  the  con- 
trary was  strongly  suspected  of  an  intention  to  persecute  the 
whole  French  party  when  he  had  completely  established  his 
own  authority,  but  Frederic  immediately  conciliated  every 
faction  by  a  prompt  restoration  of  all  sequestered  property 
and  thus  preserved  his  inHueuce  *. 

The  newly-formed  constitution  and  moral  reformation  of  Flo- 
rence under  Savonarola's  auspices  would  nroliablv  have 

A.D.  1<197. 

worked  well  together  for  public  good  had  tlie  existing 
revolutionaiy  spirit  been  essentially  patriotic ;  liad  it  been  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  great  principles,  of  correcting  deep-seated 
and  general  evils  produced  by  political  misrule,  and  not  witli 
the  narrow  selfish  interests  of  party  and  personal  mortificatiou. 
Unluckily  this  was  not  so ;  for  amongst  the  chief  citizens  of  the 
Medician  faction  revolution  was  mainly  caused  by  Piero  do  Me- 
dici's arrogance  swelled  by  llie  proud  breath  of  tlie  Orsini  to 
a  more  inflated  and  presumptuous  insolence.  These  haughty 
barons  could  ill  brook  their  kinsman's  social  equality  with  men 
above  whom  he  was  in  realitv  so  much  exalted,  and  whom  thev 
in  all  their  Roman  pride  c<^)nsidered  far  beneath  them.  Where- 
fore those  citizens  who  willingly  bent  to  Lorenzo  because  he 
let  them  gain  »dl  they  could  (including  public  hatred)  at  the 
nation's  cost ;  on  seeing  themselves  slighted  turned  suddenly 
from  I^iero  and  endeavoured  to  regain  lost  popularity  in 
the  full  expectation  of  some  gi'eat  political  changes  at  tlie 
advent  of  Charles  VIII.  A  new  and  gracious  demeanour  was 
adopted  towards  the  many  whom  once  tliey  scarcely  deigned  to 
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notice,  and  who  were  daily  entertained  by  them  with  unmeasured 
abuse  of  Piero,  and  assurances  of  their  own  past  efforts  for  public 
good  and  public  liberty  during  the  great  Lorenzo's  day.  Well- 
meaning  men  judging  of  others  from  themselves  were  flattered 
by  their  condescension,  and  unaccustomed  to  any  deep  investi- 
gation of  motives,  put  some  faith  in  their  words ;  others  more 
penetrating  were  not  deceived,  but  encouraged  their  alienation 
from  the  Medici  in  order  to  make  a  future  use  of  their  services. 
The  union  of  these  two  political  streams,  although  springing 
from  different  sources  and  tending  towards  distinct  objects, 
served  during  their  confluence  to  sap  the  authority  of  Piero 
while  they  floated  his  two  cousins  to  a  higher  level ;  the  former 
party  because  under  these  youths  they  expected  to  recover  their 
lost  authority;  the  latter  because  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw 
in  them  the  lineal  descendants  of  Giovanni  di  Bicci  and  all  the 
more  ancient  and  popular  Medici  uncontaminated  by  power 
and  still  glowing  with  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors. 

This  wide-spread  popularity  seems  to  have  excited  in  the 
young  men's  minds  an  ambition  to  second  it  by  their  own  exer- 
tions, and  their  disputes  with  Piero  left  no  conscientious 
scruples  on  the  subject.  Through  Lodovico  the  Moor  they 
had  recommended  themselves  to  Charles  VIII.  and  received 
pensions  as  officers  of  the  royal  household  :  this  as  we  have 
seen  ultimately  led  to  their  exile,  flight,  and  junction  with  that 
monarch  whom  they  endeavoured  to  prejudice  as  much  as  pos- 
sible against  Piero  *. 

After  Charles  the  Eighth's  departure  from  Florence  the 
above  faction,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  govern  under 
Lorenzo,  completed  this  revolution  by  nominating  the  twenty 
Accoppiatori  already  described,  but  with  all  the  Medician 
spirit  at  that  moment  possible.  They  however  as  we  have 
shown  dissolved  the  Lorenzian  councils  of  the  **  Hundred  " 
and  the   ♦'  Seventy ;'*  the  *'  Procurators  of  the  Palace,"  the 

*  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i.,  p.  27. 
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"  Otto  di  Pmtica  "  and  the  old  Accoppiatori ;  and  fashioned  the 
"  Otto  di*  GKiardia  and  Bslik  "  more  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  feeling ;  nay,  more  than  this ;  they  also  reduced  the 
tolls  on  food  and  produce,  and  eyen  the  taxes  due  to  the  com- 
munity, by  a  fifth  part ;  and  thus  gained  some  deserved  favour 
with  the  people.  On  the  other  hand  they  confirmed  and  even 
increased  the  powers  of  the  Seignory  on  purpose  to  attach  them 
more  strongly  to  the  charms  of  a  close  and  exdnsiTO  govern- 
ment, and  they  made  Lorenzo  Popolano  de*  Medici  an  aoooppi- 
atore,  although  under  age,  as  the  first  step  of  exaltation  to  the 
ancient  authority  of  his  race.  All  this  was  confirmed  by  a 
people  who  it  may  be  supposed  after  sixty  years  of  a  &r  more 
rigid  despotism  could  not  at  once  comprehend  the  full  force  and 
tendency  of  sucli  measures;  but  having  got  rid  of  a  tyrant 
vainly  imagined  that  liberty  was  sure,  when,  like  the  shreds  of 
a  polypus,  his  every  remnant  still  moved  with  innate  vitality. 

There  were  many  that  saw  through  all  this  and  would  have 
joined  it  too  had  their  individual  interest  been  more  consulted  : 
amongst  these  was  Pagoloantonio  Soderini  who  displeased  at 
being  excluded  from  the  Accoppiatori  and  seeing  no  chance  of 
raising  the  two  pojx)lani  to  supreme  power,  suddenly  changed 
his  politics  and  became  the  bold  and  successful  advocate  for 
broad  democratic  government  *.  He  proposed  the  great  council 
in  imitation  of  Venice,  against  the  opinion  of  Vespucci  and 
other  oligarchs,  and  with  some  as  clear-sighted  companions 
at  once  joined  Savonarola  and  urged  him  to  preach  with  unre- 
laxing  \igour  in  favour  of  a  lil>eral  constitution.  This  produced 
the  "  Great  Council  of  the  People ;  "  which  considering  that 
it  averaged  one  deputy  from  less  than  every  hundred  inhabitants 
is  probably  an  example  of  the  most  numerous  deliberative 
representation  of  a  free  people  that  ever  yet  existed.  Yet  its 
legislative  powers  were  neither  exclusive  nor  unsliockled,  for  it 
only  approved  and  passed  laws,  without  the  privilege  of  initiating 
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them ;  but  every  important  oflBce  of  the  state,  not  excepting 
the  supreme  executive  government  itself,  were  entirely  of  its 
own  appointment ;  and  thus  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
people  over  their  laws  and  rulers  was,  theoretically  at  least, 
complete  and  uncontrolled  *. 

Still  there  was  a  strong  aristocratic  spirit  pervading  every 
institution  ;  the  lower  trades  shared  in  most  public  honours  as 
a  right  which  they  had  often  vindicated  and  had  long  firmly 
established ;  but  it  was  never  popular  with  the  higher  classes 
of  citizens,  and  even  this  unusually  democratic  council  was 
cautious,  perhaps  justly  so,  in  its  choice  of  candidates  for  office 
from  that  order,  by  selecting  only  those  whose  wealth,  in- 
dustry, reputation  and  general  knowledge  had  distinguished 
them  from  their  fellows :  so  far,  if  fairly  worked,  a  powerful 
stimulus  was  offered  to  individual  merit,  to  industry,  and  gene- 
ral character ;  fair  prospects  were  opened  for  the  ambition  of 
more  aspiring  minds,  and  an  indirect  guarantee  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order  amongst  the  inferior  citizens.  All  these 
regulations  would  probably  have  done  much  towards  reviving  a 
purer  spirit  of  patriotism  if  they  had  stood  on  a  really  virtuous 
foundation,  or  rather  if  they  had  been  nourished  by  a  wide- 
spread and  deep-seated  morality  :  but  the  leading  classes  had 
been  too  long  and  too  generally  corrupted,  hence  after  the 
first  burst  of  enthusiasm  was  over,  ambition,  avarice,  selfish- 
ness, faction,  and  ancient  enmities  soon  recommenced  their 
work ;  and  we  are  told  by  Jacopo  Pitti,  that  sound  laws 
and  regulations,  financial  measures,  appointments  of  generals, 
levies  of  troops,  were  all  thwarted  and  ruined  by  faction ;  nay 
some  citizens  even  secretly  excited  and  assisted  the  Pisans  in 
their  rebellion  +. 

*  Thirty  ww  the  legal  age   for  this  two  billets;    and  from  forty-five  up- 

ooundl,  but  in  certain  circumstances  wards  on  three  biUcts:  thus  increasing 

twenty-five.     To  give  the   advantage  chances  with  years.  (Vide  Gio.Camhi, 

to  age  in  drawing  the   names,  those  p.  92.) 

between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  had  +  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  \°,  \>.  Z1 . — C»\q. 

tbeir  names  written  on  one  Villet  only ;  Cambi,  StoT.,  p.  9%. 

tbMe  from  thirty- five  to  forty- five  on 
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These  things  generally  proceeded  from  the  oligarchical  partj, 
who  finding  their  objects  dissolved  by  the  spirit  of  the  great 
council,  they  themselves  become  amenable  to  law  and  depend- 
ant on  popular  will  for  their  official  and  political  existence; 
remained  in  a  state  of  sullen  discontent  Nor  was  this  from 
any  deprivation  of  public  honours,  for  they  shared  largely  in 
all,  but  only  liecauso  they  could  not  now  as  formerly,  misuse 
them  for  their  own  personal  advantage.  They  measured 
honour  and  honesty,  says  Pitti,  by  self-interest  and  individual 
gain,  and  could  ill  brook  the  mortification  of  receiving  their 
public  appointments  from  those  very  citizens  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  come  respectfully  before  them  not  only  with 
the  humblest  requests  for  hij^h  official  employment  but  also 
to  obtain  the  most  tritliug  public  situations.  These,  although 
old  Mediciiin  j)artisans,  at  first  clung  exclusively  together 
and  held  no  connection  \vitli  the  Biyiy  or  (as  they  were  also 
nsinnnl)  l\iUeschi,  the  most  dependent  and  devoted  of  Medi- 
cian  followers :  tliey  hated  Piero  and  all  his  house,  but  were 
favoured  by  Lodovico  Sforza,  more  esi)ecially  after  his  incipient 
coolness  with  Venice;  because  his  protection  of  Pisa  was  a 
mere  step  towards  the  future  accjuisition  of  tliat  city  when 
he  hoped  by  their  means  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Popolani 
Medici,  to  gain  great  influence  over  Florence  *.  Lodovico  s 
jwlitics  and  those  of  the  league  had  therefore  been  always 
supported  by  tlie  An^abbiati  in  direct  opposition  to  tlie 
Frateschi,  with  whom  the  Bigi  secretly  acted  as  already 
described. 

The  law  of  appeal  had  greatly  exalted  Savonarola's  repu- 
tation and  spread  the  influence  of  his  party ;  whereupon 
Francesco  Valori,  a  clear-headed  statesman  who  had  been 
keenly  watching  events  without  any  expressed  opinion,  at  once 
joined  the  Frateschi  not  only  from  a  natural  bias,  but  as  the 
more  powerful  and  popular  party,  and  soon  became  its  most 
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Strenuous  and  ablest  conductor.  Although  the  great  mass  of 
citizens  was  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  fection  they 
strongly  supported  them,  especially  from  apprehensions  of  the 
Anabbiati  or  "  Ducal  Faction  "  (for  faction  gave  a  variety  of 
names  to  every  branch  of  political  conduct  in  its  several 
divisions)  which  with  the  aid  of  Lodovico  and  the  league 
might  attempt  a  revolution  in  favour  of  oligarchical  govern- 
ment. Had  a  Milanese  army  once  entered  Tuscany  it  was 
believed  that  the  people  would  have  been  easily  persuaded 
by  Lodovico  8  friends  to  give  their  hand  to  a  prince  who  de- 
clared no  other  wish  than  to  benefit  Florence  by  the  restitution 
of  Pisa,  an  event  at  which  he  had  already  hhited,  and  simul- 
taneously to  promote  the  formation  of  a  wise  and  steady  govern- 
ment under  the  auspices  of  the  Medici  Popolani.  To  such  a 
measure  it  was  thought  many  would  have  consented  from 
pure  timidity,  others  because  they  were  blinded  by  the  delusive 
prospect  of  regaining  Pisa,  and  many  more  from  reawal^ened 
hopes  and  personal  interests.  Against  all  this  the  Frateschi 
struggled  manfully  and  were  victorious ;  but  in  revenge  the 
Arrabbiati  by  a  thousand  arts  endeavoured  to  n^  them  in 
public  favour:  they  complained  of  the  great  and  continued 
expenses,  the  constant  state  of  hostilities,  the  decline  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  which  were  the  life-blood  of  Florentine  pros- 
perity :  all  this  was  true  ;  and  government  was  moreover  bor- 
*rowing  at  sixteen  per  cent,  while  food  bore  a  famine  price  -*-. 
They  asserted  that  the  executive  government  had  no  public 
experience,  that  everything  was  going  wrong,  and  such  like 
topics,  which  whether  true  or  false  were  as  easily  as  they  were 
artfully  emblazoned.  With  all  this  they  skilfully  contrasted 
the  long  and  profound  tranquillity,  the  great  profits  of  trade, 
the  flourishing  condition  and  consummate  wisdom  of  Lorenzo's 
time,  and  all  this  was  managed  with  the  hope  both  of  enticing 
and  alarming  people  into  a  surrender  of  the  government.  They 

*Gio.Cambi,p.  97. 
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were  disappointed ;  bat  the  open  discontent  of  so  large  a  party  | 
roused  up  the  Bigi,  and  induced  them  to  make  an  attempt  at  i 
the  restoration  of  Piero  de'  Medici  to  his  former  state  *.  i 

Daring  this  agitation  Francesco  Valori  became  gonfalonier 
of  justice  for  January  and  February  1407,  and  as  this  was  the 
fourth  time  he  had  enjoyed  that  dignity  he  was  neither  young 
nor  inexperienced  in  public  afibirs :  he  was  moreorer  accounted 
virtuous,  and  generally  respected  for  ability,  but  austere  in 
character  and  rigid  in  the  exercise  of  authority ;  he  went  heart 
and  hand  with  his  party  and  kept  their  enemies  in  awe  daring 
his  whole  period  of  office,  so  that  through  pure  apprehen- 
sion of  another  like  him  successful  efforts  were  made  for  the 
election  of  Bernardo  del  Nero  a  man  of  different  stamp  entirely 
devoted  to  the  Medici f. 

As  gonfalonier,  Valori's  attention  was  more  directly  turned 
to  domestic  politics;  to  the  ox)nsolidation  and  perfection  of 
constitutional  reform,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a  numerous 
representation  against  every  accident.  Knowing  that  the  great 
council ;  which  he  considered  the  citadel  of  Florentine  liberty : 
might  be  ^isily  diminished  by  tlie  operation  of  the  Specchio 
and  excessive  taxation ;  by  sickness,  senectude,  absence,  and 
occupation  in  private  business,  so  as  to  reduce  it  below  one 
thousand  sitting  members,  he  secured  this  number  by  itdsiug 
the  gross  amount  to  two  thousand  two  hundred  deputies  clear 
of  Specchio  who  were  to  be  mustered  thrice  a  year,  and  any  defi- 
ciency supplied  by  unexceptionable  citizens,  if  necessary  under 
thirty,  but  always  above  twenty-four  years  of  age.  If  these  were 
found  insufficient  the  blanks  were  to  be  filled  even  by  others 
who  were  a  Specchio  from  arrears  of  taxation,  so  that  tlie 
whole  number  might  be  preserved  complete.  To  those  who 
favoured  popular  government  such  regulations  were  satisfactory, 
but  violently  attacked  by  the  other  factions,  who  insisted  that 

*  Ja<^opo  Pitti,  Lib.  i<*,  p.  40.  Jacopo  Pitti,   Lib.  !•»,  p.  4L  —  Gio. 

f  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxvii.,  y*  -^^- —    CwaVsv,^.  102. 
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this  infusion  of  youthful  inesperieace  and  indiacretion  could 
neyer  be  of  any  real  public  service.  Nevertheless  Valori's 
great  wisdom  and  e^tperience  carried  everything  and  at  all 
times  insured  him  considerable  influence  in  Florence,  for  he 
imposed  on  the  multitude  by  bia  lofty  atature  and  his  grave 
commanding  air,  and  though  already  in  years  he  was  still 
vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  and  eneigetic  in  everything.  On 
the  other  hand  his  warm  support  of  the  Frateschi  had  created 
Doany  adversaries  amongst  those  who  were  displeased  with  the 
excessive  influence,  authority,  andsevere  morality  of  Girulamo'><. 

Notwithstanding  Lodovico'a  acknowledged  obligations  to  Ve- 
nice for  her  powerful  aid  against  Charles  VIII,  he  could  not 
tolerate  the  idea  of  her  filching  Pisa  from  bis  grasp  which  he  saw 
was  imminent  in  consequence  of  her  cunning  and  all-pervading 
influence.  Substituting  diplomacy  for  force  he  persuaded  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  and  the  king  of  Spain,  hoth  jealous  of  Venetian 
greatness,  that  the  only  way  of  entirely  liberating  ItaJy  from 
French  interference  was  to  attach  Florence  to  the  league  by 
restoring  Pisa ;  because  with  separate  interests  she  would  un- 
ceasingly cling  to  Fi«nch  support,  and  both  her  riches  and 
central  position  gave  the  power  of  doing  infinite' mischief  f. 
After  communicating  ^ritb  the  Archbishop  of  Aix,  then  French 
uid>8Ssador,  the  Florentines  by  Lodovico's  council  seat  a  secret 
mission  to  Rome  under  Alessandro  Braccesi  to  arrango  this 
business ;  but  the  Venetians  who  wanted  Pisa  either  free  or  sub- 
ject, proposed  such  terms  as  were  sure  to  be  rejected  and  after 
some  further  negotiation  the  measure  &iled  entirely  through 
their  machinations. 

But  although  not  at  the  price  of  Pisa  the  Venetians  still 
wished  for  the  adherence  of  Florence,  and  thought  with  Alex- 
ander that  the  restoration  of  Piero  de'  Medici  would  be  the 
readiest  way  to  accomplish  it,  looking  for  success  to  her  civil  di^;- 
cord,  and  distress  amongst  the  poorer  inbahitimts.     The  new 

*  Ammirato,  Lib.  xnii.,  p.  238.        f  Guicciardini,  Ub.  ii\.,  ta?,  ■i\.,\>  Aft^. 
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Florentine  constitution  was  too  democratic  to  please  the  higher 
classes ;  they  felt  themselves  powerless  and  neglected  beyond 
what  could  be  patiently  borne  while  an  inexperienced  multitude 
sat  paramount  at  every  change  of  magistracy ;  and  this  with 
infinite  confusion  and  discontent  which  were  both  increased  by 
seeing  an  undue  sliare  of  office  and  authority  distributed  amongst 
the  followers  of  Savonarola.  All  Piero*s  hopes  were  based  on 
this  constant  clashing  of  parties  coupled  with  the  excessive  suf- 
fering of  great  masses  from  a  searching  fieunine,  riots,  outrages, 
and  many  thousand  deaths  from  sheer  starvation  both  in 
town  and  country :  wherefore  secretly  stimulated  by  Venice, 
abetted  by  Alexander  VI.  and  Cardinal  Sanseverino ;  not  dis- 
couraged by  Lodovico,  and  invited  and  supplied  ^vith  money  by 
his  native  adherents,  ho  mantiged  to  collect  near  four  thousand 
men  under  Bartolomeo  d'  Alviano  a  young  and  enterprising 
follower  of  the  Orsini,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  Pandolfo 
Petrucci  proiX)sed  marching  from  Siena  before  the  gonfalonier- 
ship  of  his  friend  Bernardo  del  Nero  had  terminated*. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April  he  left  Siena,  intending  to  l>e 
at  Florence  when  the  gates  were  opened  in  the  morning,  but 
detained  by  heavy  ruin  at  a  place  C4dled  Le  Tavernelle  he  was 
some  hours  too  late,  and  government  having  been  duly  wanieil 
everything  was  prepared  for  his  reception,  the  new  Seignory 
all  staunch  adherents  of  the  existing  constitution,  having 
been  added  to  the  old  through  suspicion  of  Bernardo  del  Xero. 
Piero  in  due  time  appeared  at  the  Poi1a  Ptomana  whore  be 
remained  four  hours  without  the  slightest  demonstration  in 
his  favour,  and  then  fearing  the  Conte  Pdnuccio  who  bad 
arrived  with  a  strong  detachment  from  the  army  before  Pisa, 
he  returned  by  private  roads  to  Siena  closely  pursued  by  tbe 
Plorentine  general. 

AMiatever  might  have  been  the  follies  and  errors  of  the  I'lo- 

*  Fran.  Coi,  p.  51.  MS.  — Aminirato,     Lib.  ii.,  p.  .58.— Guicriardini,  Lib.  iii.. 
Lib.  xxvii.,  p.  *239.  —  Jnco^  Nardi,    cap.  vi.,  p.  108-I09. 
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ine  government  in  other  matters,  they  were  Tigilant  against 
return  of  tlie  Medici,  and  besides  employii^  Paulo  Vitelli 
bad  just  arrived  from  captivity  at  Mantua,  and  detaining 
)le  Bentivoglio  whose  time  of  service  was  already  finished. 
'  had  commanded  every  citizen  to  arm  for  public  defence, 
such  was  the  state  of  doubt  and  disagreement  that  a  veiy 
obeyed  the  order.  Many  apprehended  that  the  principal 
ens  would  seize  the  occasion  offered  after  Piero's  discomfiture 
Test  all  power  from  the  people,  who  being  without  a  chief 
too  weak  to  oppose  them  preferred  to  keep  aloof  and  wait 
consequences  rather  than  begin  a  useless  struggle.  Others 
ad  an  armed  conflict  vrould  take  place  between  the  Frateschi 
their  adversaries,  and  resolved  ou  keeping  neutral,  expecting 
the  latter  would  conquer  and  usurp  the  government :  but 
greater  part  believing  that  Piero  had  not  moved  without 
Uition  looked  to  hia  success  as  sure,  and  many  wishing  for  it 
Id  not  compromise  themselves  by  arming  to  oppose  him. 
'ifty  of  the  most  suspected  citizens  had  been  early  invited 
be  palace  and  detained  there  until  all  danger  had  passed, 
their  indignant  friends  and  kinsmen  were  attending  the 
It  although  no  open  demonstration  in  Piero's  favour  was 
[e  by  any  :  a  provisional  board  of  eight  was  appointed  to 
;h  over  public  safety,  for  though  the  danger  was  evident, 
'  in  the  following  August  was  there  any  new  and  clear 
t  thrown  upon  this  conspiracy,  by  the  capture  of  Lam- 
o  d'Antella  *.  This  man  having  been  ill-used  by  Piero  de' 
iici  in  whose  cause. he  had  been  declared  a  rebel,  burned 
'evenge  tlie  wrong  while  he  calculated  on  gaining  pardon 
himself  and  brother  by  a  complete  disclosure :  he  was 
«ted  while  proceeding  to  inform  his  brother-in-law  Fran- 
■o  Gualterotti  by  means  of  a  letter  found  on  his  person 
still  existing  in  manuscript ;  as  usual  be  was  put  to  the  tor- 
!,  for  no  evidence,  however  wilting  might  be  the  individual 

•  Jacopo  Pilii,  Lib.  i",  p.  *2. 
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to  give  it,  waa  deemed  perfect  in  those  fierce  days  without 
the  executioner  8  assistance.  His  confession  is  given  at  length, 
together  with  the  private  life  and  opinions  of  Pierp  de*  Media* 
and  the  ultimate  confessions  of  all  whom  he  implicated  in 
the  manuscript  Memoirs  of  Francesco  Cei  as  copied  from  the 
original  public  documents  *, 

The  five  principal  citizens  accused,  were  Niccolo  Badolfi. 
Lorenzo  Tomabuoni  (both  nearly  related  to  Picro)  Giovanni 
Cambi,  Giannozzo  Pucci,  and  the  gonMonier  Bernardo  del 
Nero ;  the  latter  for  being  cognizant  of  the  plot  without  reveal- 
ing it  while  holding  that  high  office ;  the  rest  for  a  direct  con- 
spiracy to  restore  Piero  de*  Medici  a  declared  rebel  of  the 
commonwealth.  Many  others  of  the  highest  fieimilieB  in  Flo- 
rence were  implicated  more  or  less,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  affair  became  of  dcmble  consequence  both  as  a  question  of 
numbers  and  as  to  the  legitimate  character  of  the  popular,  or  the 
Medician  rule.  If  the  prisoners  were  acquitted  the  hitter  would 
have  l>een  virtually  acknowledged  and  the  late  revolution  eou- 
demned ;  if  punished  the  cxisthig  order  would  have  derived 
greater  strength  and  authority  from  the  act;  and  we  have 
already  seen  tliat  the  people  were  in  a  timid  vacillating  state 
and  almost  lukewarm  about  the  consequences. 

Lambcrto  d' Autclla  was  what  was  called  a  rebel  of  the  "Otto 
(li  Giiarda,"  that  is  to  say,  his  sentence  liad  origijially  been 
pronounced  by  that  tribunal  and  therefore  to  the  same  court  was 
he  remanded  for  examination.  They  however  being  alarmed  at 
the  importance  of  the  subject  (so  much  influence  had  the  fears 
of  revengeful  kinsmen  on  courts  of  justice)  demanded  aid  from 
the  Seignory  who  immediately  ordered  seven  members  of  the 

*  The  "JfewwWc  Stonche^*  of  Fra.n.  possession  of  copies  of  the  secret  ex- 
Cci,  are  but  little  known  and  do  not  aniinations  and  confes»ions  of  the  con- 
appear  to  have  beuu  ever  published,  spiratora,  which  the  then  existing  gt>- 
Ho  flourished  in  1557,  and  dwells  vcmment  never  published  for  their 
nuich  on  the  subject  of  this  conspi-  own  justification. 
Rury :  he  apjKMirs  also  to  have  been  iu 
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Colleges  and  DGcemvirate  of  Peace  and  Liber^,  besides  five 
TOti,"  01  snpplementaiy  citizens,  to  enter  on 
Before  this  began  the  great  sqnare  was  guarded  by  armed  men, 
the  palace  itself  fortified,  the  condotlieri  commanded  to  hold 
their  troops  in  readiness,  the  citizens  ordered  not  to  quit  the 
town  without  especial  leave,  and  eveiy  other  precaution  taken 
to  secure  iranquillitj.  The  members  of  this  board  of  inquiry 
fasTing  thus  secured  themselves  took  a  reciprocal  oath  not  to 
show  any  reepect  to  persons  however  nearly  connected  with 
them,  and  then  ordered  those  accused  by  Lamberto  to  attend ; 
font  even  this  vras  done  indirectly  and  clandestinely  by  means 
of  the  Seignory'a  officers  in  order  to  lull  their  suspicions.  The 
examination  having  inculpated  a  far  greater  number  of  citizens 
than  were  at  first  suspected  their  duty  became  still  more  arduous 
and  dangerous,  and  when  finished  the  "  Otto  di  Balia"  refused 
to  take  upon  themselves  any  responsibility  of  condemnadon ; 
alleging  that  if  legal  assistAnce  were  necessary  merely  to 
impriaon  and  torture  the  accused,  it  became  infinitely  more  so 
to  condemn  them.      The   twelve  supplementary  judges  had 

'  withdrawn  after  executing  the  commands  of  the  Seignory,  leav- 
ing what  remained  to  the  "  Otto  di  Balia'  as  the  proper  tribu- 
nal, and  glad  to  escape  so  disagreeable  and  hazardous  a  task. 

:    cn  acconnt  of  the  high  rank,  numerous  followers,  and  many 
lunsmen  of  the  culprits  *. 
To  spread  the  responsibility  over  a  broader  surlace  it  wbs  a 

,  prevalent  opinion  that  this  af&ir  should  be  at  once  referred  to 
the  great  council,  before  which,  by  virtue  of  the  recent  law  of 
appeal,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  ultimately  carried.  Tliosc 
blends  of  the  accused  who  were  amongst  the  priors  opposed 
this  nniversal  judgment  for  the  same  reason  that  others  wished 
it;  namely  because  their  great  following  and  influence  couM 
not  intimidate  the  numerous  judges;  and  their  guilt  n-as  no 

'    palpable  that  an  acquittal  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  an 
*  Jicopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i°,  p.  43. 
TOL,   m.  QQ 
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assembly  where  the  Frateschi  were  predominant  On  the  cozh 
trary  many  names  would  then  be  brought  forward  which  had 
hitherto  been  kept  secret  and  much  individual  nun  be  the  con- 
sequence: the  gonfalonier  Domenioo  Bartoli  olgected  to  any 
number  of  magistrates  usurping  the  powers  of  the  great  coun- 
cil, as  suggested  by  the  culprits'  adherents ;  a  thing  which  he 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Seignoiy  declared  would  mark  such 
judges  for  the  vengeance  of  every  friend  and  kinsman  of  the 
accused,  or  else  provoke  the  public  indignation  against  them 
as  corrupt  and  peijured  magistrates.  This  discord  in  the 
Seignory  terminated  in  an  agreement  to  form  a  council  of  all 
the  chief  magistracies,  with  the  senate  or  Council  of  Eighty  and 
other  citizens,  in  order  to  implicate  many  persons  and  families 
in  the  question  ;  and  this  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  prisoners' 
adherents  because  they  expected  cither  to  influence  the  smaller 
body  on  their  side,  or  at  least  neutralize  its  proceedings  so 
as  to  gain  time  for  the  receipt  of  supplicatory  letters  in  their 
favour  from  France,  Savoy,  and  other  powers  ;  or  until  a  second 
attempt  of  Piero  should  save  them  from  execution. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  August  were  assembled  the  Seignoiy, 
the  Colleges,  all  the  captains  of  the  party  Guelph  then  in 
Florence,  the  Ten  of  Liberty  and  Peace,  the  Otto  di  Balia, 
tlie  Uffiziali  di  Monte,  the  Conservators  of  the  Laws,  the  Senate 
of  Eighty,  and  the  "Arrotr  or  "  Richiesti :''  in  all  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty-eight,  for  several  were  absent*.  Before  this 
solemn  tribunal  was  read  the  process  against  the  accused  with 
their  own  several  confessions  to  all  Lamberto's  charges ;  elicited 
by  torture  it  is  true,  but  not  on  that  account  less  valued,  and 
probably  in  this  instance  correct.  Each  member  was  required 
to  give  his  own  individual  judgment  on  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused  and  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted :  each  magis- 
tracy was  to  make  known  its  opinion  by  its  foreman,  and  each 

*  Giov.  Cambi,  p.  111. — Fran.  Cei,    agrees  with  Cambi  who  saya  **  CfirdM 
Mem.  Stor.,  MS.,  p.  lOO.—Pitti  says     160." 
136,  but  Cei  givea&W  tYi<i\i  iiasii«%«xi^ 
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bench  of  the  Senate  in  a  similar  manner ;  or  according  to  Caml>i 
by  two  members.  After  having  retired  like  bo  many  juries  to 
determine  on  their  Tcrdict,  Antonio  di  Vanni  Slrozzi  was  the 
first  to  reappear  and  speak  as  follows  in  the  name  of  the  sixteen 
OonMoniers  of  Companies  *.  "  My  honoured  lathers  would 
rather  that  this  duty  should  have  iallen  on  others  than 
themselveH  on  account  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
subject,  for  in  oiur  days  nothing  more  serious  has  ever  hap- 
pened ;  and  if  any  peiaons  were  permitted  to  excuse  them- 
selves from  such  a  task  they  would  willingly  have  done  so 
because  of  its  extreme  importance ;  but  moved  by  your  com- 
mands 0  most  illustrious  Seignors  !  and  by  that  affection 
which  every  citizen  owes  to  his  countiy  I  am  now  content 
to  pronounce  their  judgment.  Your  servants  ore  aware  ttiat 
no  greater  crimes  exist  than  those  committed  against  our 
coonlry,  and  therefore  they  are  severely  punisbed  by  the 
laws,  because  every  citizen  owes  greater  obligations  to  his 
country  than  to  his  father.  And  wishing,  for  shortness  of 
time,  to  express  their  opinion  on  this  case  they  find,  that  the 
statute  and  common  law  of  Florence  severely  punish  those 
who  sin  against  their  country,  which  is  the  crime  of  high 
treason,  and  of  bo  grave  a  cbaract£r  that  the  most  venial  sins 
become  in  such  cases  mortal,  a  thing  unknown  in  common 
offences.  According  to  the  tenor  of  our  laws  and  common 
reason,  all  these  my  fathers  are  of  opinion  that  the  five  above- 
named  prisoners  should  die,  and  that  their  property  should 
be  confiscated ;  and  although  in  some  of  them  this  crime  was 
only  miaprision  of  treason,  nevertheless,  consideriug  the 
quality  of  the  persons  that  ought  to  have  revealed  it  we  are 
■greed  in  this  general  condemnation.  No  judgment  is  now 
pronounced  upon  the  others  who  are  implicat«d,  because  none 
has  been  demanded  ;  but  in  a  proper  time  and  place  it  shall 
be  given :  a  longer  time  would  be  desirable  for  consuluuion, 
*  Gio.  Ctmbi,  p.  111. 
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"  and  if  they  deserve  mercy  it  is  the  business  and  proper 
**  office  of  the  prince;  and  this  I  am  perhaps  saying  without 
"  the  authority  of  my  £Eithers ;  but  I  conclude  by  asserting  that 
"justice  should  have  its  course  in  order  to  rid  the  city  of 
"  wicked  men  and  keep  the  citizens  united**'*'. 

Nineteen  others  as  foremen  of  their  seyeral  juries  then  gave 
their  verdicts  to  the  same  effect,  wherefore  baffled  and  alarmed 
those  four  priors  who  were  working  for  the  prisoners  opposed 
fresh  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence ;  they  disputed 
the  opinion  given  as  unfjEiir,  and  demanded  that  in  so  important 
a  trial  each  member  should  give  his  judgment  singly.  By 
this  means  they  hoped  to  work  on  the  weaker-minded,  who 
having  thus  to  record  their  verdict  before  a  divided  Seignory 
would  speak  ambiguously  and  so  paralyse  the  judgment  of  the 
court  for  a  season  :  the  sentence  would  thus  be  delayed  until 
the  new  Seignory  for  September  were  chosen,  and  this  onoo 
accomplished  it  was  believed  that  every  one  would  be  well 
contented  to  discharge  his  load  on  the  consciences  of  other 
citizens. 

The  bold  determined  character  of  Francesco  Valori  at  once 
discomfited  them :  appearing  before  the  Seignory  he  called  for 
their  notary  and  witnesses  and  desired  tliem  to  record  and 
bear  testimony,  "  that  he  judged  the  accused  citizens  worthy  of 
death  and  confiscation  of  property.*'  Others  foUowed,  and 
finally  an  order  reached  the  Otto  di  13alia  to  put  the  sentence 
into  execution.  Through  the  influence  of  Bernardo  Nasi  it 
was  at  first  declined  but  subsequently  carried  by  six  votes  on 
the  seventeenth  of  August :  this  increased  the  confusion  :  Giii- 
dantonio  Vespucci  was  called  in  as  an  advocate  for  the  prisoners 
and  he  instantly  demanded  an  appeal  from  the  Seignory  to  the 
Great  Council ;  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  twenty-first  and 
the  four  priors  who  had  at  first  avoided  the  appeal  now  de- 
sired it  as  the  only  chance  for  their  friends;  a  new  contest 

♦  Frwi.  Cc\,^Um*.  Stor.,  p.  95^  MS. 
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arose  which  could  not  be  concealed  from  the 
were  fomented ;  the  culprits'  supporters  were  loud  in  praise 
of  the  law,  others  condemned  it  as  opposing  an  obstacle  to 
their  present  wishes ;  papers  were  placarded  in  the  great  square, 
from  the  Custom-house  to  the  Palace,  urging  the  people  to  see 
justice  executed  if  they  regarded  liberty.  "  Jtatke  0  People  if 
"  jfoti  mean  to  be  free;  whotoever  $ayi  otker^'we  malignantly 
"  withe*  to  deceive  you  :  do  that  justly  to  them  which  they  tyran- 
"  niedUy  were  trying  to  do  to  you;  to  the  end  that  never  more 
"  may  be  heard  in  thii  city  lueh  cruelty  and  wickedneu.  What 
"  ttrange  thing  t»  iwtc  come  to  pa**  0  People,  tiuit  the  ei-il 
"  do«r»  are  appealing  against  the  law  which  hat  most  justly  con- 
"  demned  them !  Provide  for  this  people ;  punish  resolutely 
"  «VCT^  wicked  patricide,  and  shun  tyranny,  and  have  perpetual 
' '  Jjiherty.  Let  the  punishmait  be  prompt  for  those  who  wislttd 
"  to  tubvert  the  coutttry ;  chastise  those  icho  refuse  to  punieh 
"  them  justly,  andte  ye  sure  that  whoso /avours  them  is  a  wicked 
"  citizen  and  loves  tfie  tyrant"*. 

Such  were  the  means  used  to  intimidate  the  magistrates  and 
inilaine  public  feeling  against  the  prisoners  !  A  meeting  was 
summoned  on  the  twenty-flrst,  composed  of  the  senate  and 
magistrates,  the  first  as  a.  shelter  &om  the  hatred  and  veti- 
geance  of  the  culprits'  relations,  which  would  be  found  in  its 
numbers;  the  second  to  please  the  public  generally;  and 
before  this  the  right  of  appeal  was  disputed.  The  Florentine 
people,  it  was  argued,  were  sovereigns  of  all,  and  no  citizens 
should  be  defrauded  of  assistance  for  his  defence  in  any  case, 
but  especially  for  his  life  :  it  was  the  duty  of  humanity  to  be 
merciful  rather  than  cruel ;  and  it  was  unseemly  in  any  to 
impose  on  himself  the  task  of  deprivii^  a  fellow-citizen  of  life, 
specially  when  of  so  high  a  rank  in  the  commonwealth :  finally 
the  people  alone  had  a  right  to  Judge  them,  and  to  their 
aentence  they  should  he  remitted. 

•  Pnn.  Cci,  Mem.  Slor.,  p.  101-2.— J>Eopa?il^UV\°,¥.  ^&- 
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On  the  other  side  it  was  argued  that  in  times  of  danger  law 
should  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  what  could  be  greater  than  the 
existing  perils  ?  The  prisoners*  friends  were  oonstantlj  agitat- 
ing in  their  fietvour  both  within  and  without  the  city  in  oon- 
nexion  with  public  malcontents  and  inimical  neighbours  who 
wanted  to  reinstate  the  Medici.  The  Medici  themselves  had 
already  assembled  a  large  force  which  was  continuallj  aug- 
menting in  Romagna,  and  would  be  the  more  encouraged  to 
attack  Florence  in  proportion  to  its  civil  discord  and  divisions. 
And  if  when  Piero  de'  Medici  appeared  before  the  gates  the 
great  mass  of  citizens  was  so  indifferent,  what  would  happen  if 
they  were  to  see  in  arms  the  whole  faction  of  the  Palleschi 
aided  by  all  the  friends  and  kinsmen  of  the  prisoners  ?  The 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  law  of  appeal  was  to  protect  per- 
son and  property  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Seignory  and  Otto  di 
Bali  a  whose  power  was  concentrated  and  enormous ;  but  when 
tliis  appeal  had  been  in  the  first  instance  declined  by  the 
prisoners'  friends,  and  when  with  their  concurrence  all  the 
principal  magistracies  and  all  the  senate  united  with  many 
other  citizens  had  been  made  judges  and  imanimously  con- 
demned the  accused ;  was  that,  tliey  confidently  asked,  was 
that  a  distortion  of  law,  an  impediment  to  justice,  or  an  indif- 
ference to  the  common  good  ? 

The  party  opposed  to  Piero  had  indeed  reason  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  his  restoration,  when  he  declared  that  if  ever  he 
again  entered  Florence  the  exiles  of  1434  and  the  massacres 
of  1478  would  look  pale  in  comparison  to  what  he  would 
inflict  upon  his  country  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
another  expulsion.  The  Nerli,  the  Capponi,  the  Nasi,  the 
Gualterotti,  the  Bardi,  Paulo  Antonio  Soderini  and  his  son ;  the 
Giugnetti,  Corsi,  Hucellai,  Scarfi,  Valori,  Pazzi,  Albizzi,  and 
many  others  were  all  openly  doomed  either  wholly  or  in  part  to 
ruin  and  destruction  *.     The  arguments  against  granting  an 
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appeal  were  loudly  and  tumUltuously  supported  by  the  College 
of  GonfiEdoniers  who  menaced  with  an  armed  hand  and  their 
usual  impetuosity,  both  the  persons  and  property  of  any  who 
declared  against  the  culprits*  death :  the  whole  assembly  was  in 
an  uproar ;  Francesco  degli  Albizzi  cried  in  a  loud  shrill  voice 
for  justice ;  others  tried  to  mitigate  the  general  confusion,  fearing 
that  prompt  soTOrity  would  create  evil  in  the  excited  state  of 
parties :  it  was  growing  late ;  the  tumult  increased ;  the  obsti- 
nacy of  fiEiction  augmented,  and  none  seemed  likely  to  yield* 
At  this  moment  Francesco  Valori  suddenly  started  up  and 
stalking  over  to  the   Seignory  seized    the   ballot-box,   with 
which  striking  violently  on  their  table  he  exclaimed  in  a  loud, 
deep,  and  angry  voice;   '*Let  execution  be  done;  or  evil  mil 
follow.'*       Startled  at  this  violence  from  such  a  man  the  gon- 
falonier urged  his  colleages  to  comply ;    on  which  the  proposto 
Luca  Martini  declared  that  if  he  had  six  black  beans  to  support 
him  he  would  propose  it ;  but  on  the  question  being  put,  there 
were  found  only  five  black  and  four  white  beans.    Then  started 
up  Valori  for  the  second  time,  and  in  severe  and  bitter  tones 
demanded,  "  For  what  reason  then  have  your  lordships  sum- 
"  moned  so  many  citizens  before  you?    The   very  persons 
*•  who  only  four  days  ago  so  freely  and  publicly,  one  by  one, 
*''  recorded  their  formal  opinion  against  those  plotters  of  revolu- 
**  tion,  those  subverters  of  their  country,  those  destroyers  of 
'*  public  liberty  ?     And  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  not  at 
"  once  despatching  them,  except  a  new  invitation  to  the  tyrant 
"  who  is  already  prepared  to  return  in  force  ?     Do  you  not 
**  perceive  the  inclination  of  so  many  worthy  citizens  ?   Do  you 
"  not  hear  the  universal  cry,  jealous  of  justice  and  the  pubhc 
"  safety  ?     Do  you  not  see  the  danger  of  delay  ?    Recollect 
"  that  the  Florentine  people  have  placed  you  in  that  high  seat 
**  for  their  guard  and  security :  to  you  they  have  confided  the 
"  great  public  good,  which  if  you  neglect  fioxa  respect  to  so 
*'  perfidious  an  enemy,  there  will  not  failf  there  will  not  fail ; 
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"  be  ye  sure ;  to  appear  same  vsho  wUl  pramptiy  embrace  a 
*'  cause  so  just!  so  holy !  and  to  theperU  of  those  that  oppose 
"  it ! "  Then  with  an  outstretched  arm  and  grim  aspect  he 
offered  the  hallot-hox  to  Martini  and  bid  him  put  the  question : 
the  latter  cowering  under  Valori's  frown  instantly  obeyed,  and 
the  four  recusant  priors  equally  intimidated  offered  no  more 
opposition:  the  death  warrant  was  instantly  despatched  to 
the  Otto  de  Balia  and  the  five  condemned  citizens  were  decapi- 
tated that  veiy  night  in  the  court-yard  of  the  fiargello  with 
closed  gates,  even  before  the  assembly  separated.  Lamberto 
d'Antella  and  his  brother  Alexander  were  pardoned  and  re- 
warded, but  none  of  the  examinations  were  communicated  to 
the  people:  the  rest  of  those  implicated  were  more  mildly 
treated,  and  Francesco  Valori  like  another  Cicero,  gained 
new  and  extensive  reputation,  but  also  new  and  bitter  ene- 
mies ;  some  from  mere  jealousy,  but  many  from  hatred  for  the 
loss  of  their  unfortunate  kinsmen,  and  he  lived  to  pay  a  bloody 
forfeit  for  his  work  *. 

There  was  a  loud  and  apparently  an  unjust  outcry  made 
against  Savonarola  and  his  party  for  allowuig  their  own  law  to 
be  infringed  when  it  was  likely  to  work  in  an  enemy's  favour : 
but  Savonarola's  law  of  appeal  was,  both  in  words  and  spirit,  a 
protection  from  the  abuse  of  power  in  two  particular  courts 
expressly  named,  and  not  from  so  numerous  and  solemn  an 
assembly  as  the  Senate  and  a  general  union  of  the  higher 
magistracies  of  the  Florentine  Republic,  of  which  those  two 
tribunals  only  formed  a  small  portion.  The  guilt  of  the  con- 
spirators was  clear  and  their  punishment  just ;  they  had  com- 
mitted high  treason  against  the  state  :  they  might  have  been 
pardoned  although  at  the  moment  it  would  have  been  dan- 

•  Guicciardini,  Lib.  iii",  cap.  ▼!.,  p.  xxvii.,  p.  243.  —  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib. 

109.— Lettcra  di  Lamberto  dell'  An-  ii»,  p.  67.— Fil.  Ncrli,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  72. 

tclla,  MS.— Fran.  Cci,  p.  101,  MS.—  — Macchiavelli,  pp.  67, 82,  Fnanmenti, 

Oiov.    Cambi,    p.   111-13.  —  Jacopo  Ist. 
Wlti,  Lib.  i«,  p.  45.— Amniirato,  Lib. 
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rous ;  but  the  grauting  of  an  appeal  which  no  law  sanctioned* 

uld  after  trial  by  such  an  assembly  have  been  a  mockery  of 

law.     Savonarola  himself  seems  imdeserving  of  any  blame, 

had  repeatedly  declared  from  the  pulpit  that  he  never  did 

r  ever  would  interfere  in   the  details  of  government  or 

nself  attempt  or  recommend  any  man  to  alter  the  course 

justice.     "  I  wish  none  of  you"  (he  says  in  a  sermon  to  the 

and  Council  in  1496),  "  I  wish  none  of  you  to  be  under  any 

obligation  to  me.     *     *     *     j  ^h  to  be  free.      I  wish  to 

ell  you  of  this,  but  you  will  not  believe  it :  you  write  abroad 

hat  I  interfere  in  the  afiiEurs  of  state :  you  know  it  to  be 

also  :    I  only  address  you  in  general  terms  about  good  laws, 

nd  good  manners,  but  with  the  administration  of  your  state 

do  not  trouble  myself.     Do  this  then  :  let  your  first  object 

)  to  make  yourselves  good  Christians***. 

he  Frateschi  however  gained  a  considerable  increase  of 

)r  by  their  success,  and  medals  were  struck  with  Savo- 

as  image  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  that  of  Rome ; 

which  a  hand  and  dagger  were  suspended,  and  the  legend 

diui  domini  super  terram  cito  et  velociter/^ 

)se  events  threw  his  adversaries  more  than  ever  into 

ico's  hands  who  always  desirous  of  establishing  his  infiu- 

1  Florence  by  the  formation  of  an  oligarchical  govern- 

lad  at  the  request  of  this  party  as  far  back  as  1495, 

d  a  brief  against  Savonarola's  preaching.     This  was 

I  by  the  friar  who  not  only  justified  himself  but  was 

by  the  Florentine  government  and  the  excellent  con- 

s  of  bis  preaching  made  manifest ;  so  that  Alexander 

then  little  interested  did  not  press  the  subject  until 

umstances  revived  it.    The  asserted  illegal  condemna- 

e  five  citizens,  who  from  age,  rank,  and  character, 

1  by  many  even  amongst  the  ascendant  Daction ;  for 

elations  were  friendly  and  they  had  them  of  every 

*  Vide,  Storia  di  SftronaroU,  p.  204. 
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party:  the  Frate*8  enemies  also  though  not  of  die  Palleschi ; 
either  from  a  ymh  to  maintjiin  the  right  of  appeal  in  ereiy 
case  or  from  personal  affection  for  the  culprits,  had  stood 
forward  boldly  in  their  defence  and  though  unsuccessfiil  battled 
to  the  last  against  the  deed.  This  generous  conduct  was  not 
lost  upon  the  Bigi  who  had  hitherto  supported  the  Frateschi 
with  their  secret  votes,  but  now  seeing  their  own  chie&  so  hardly 
used  they  throw  all  their  weight  into  the  opposite  scale,  and 
the  result  was  a  fai  greater  sharo  of  official  power  for  them- 
selves and  the  Arrabbiati,  as  well  as  more  deference  to  the 
papal  censures  on  Savonarola  which  had  hitherto  been  softened, 
or  entirely  disregarded  by  the  government  *. 

Pope  Alexander  VI.  who  had  first  despised  Savonarola  became 
in  the  course  of  time  incensed  against  him  and  even  fearful  of 
his  influence  extending  itself  beyond  the  walls  of  Florence : 
Girolarao's  preaching  had  already  been  interdicted ;  nay  he  was 
excommunicated  on  the  eighteenth  of  June  in  every  Florentine 
church  and  his  adherents  were  included  in  the  censure.  But 
the  monk  strong  in  his  divine  mission  and  mtindane  support 
declared  this  anathema  unjust  and  therefore  of  no  effect ;  his 
adherents  disregarded  it  and  even  took  up  arms  in  his  defence ; 
for  as  he  truly  asserted,  tlie  church  of  God  had  need  of  reform 
and  would  be  chastised  in  its  iniquity  f . 

Savonarola's  censures  were  too  just  not  to  be  felt  by  Alex- 
ander VI.  who  however  was  for  a  long  time  rather  excited 
against  him  by  others  than  personally  inclined  to  interfere 
except  in  political  matters,  for  he  would  willingly  have  had  any 
other  government  in  Florence.  The  Duke  of  Candia  one  of 
the  pope  s  sous  had  just  been  murdered  by  his  brother  the 
cardinal  Osesar  Borgia,  partly  from  rivalry  in  a  licentious  and 
unnatural  connection  with  their  own  sister  Lucrezia  which 
their  common  father  the  pope  is  suspected  of  having  shared ; 
and  partly  from  jealousy  of  his  brother's  military  talents  and 

*  Fil.  Nerli,  lAb.  W.,  ^1^.        "V  V\\a.  di  S&TonaroU,  cap.  xxii^  p.  75. 
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3  vhich  interfered  with  hk  own  ambition.  The 
;hs  too,  Giulia  Faraese  who  was  called  "LaGiulia 
xmspicuously  nay  even  ostentatiooslj  exhibited  at 
at  religiouB  festivals,  had  increased  the  public 
reducing  another  eon  to  occupy  the  place  of  him 
had  so  lately  reddened  the  hand  of  the  fratricide. 
i  had  sharpened  the  edge  of  and  reenforced  Savona- 
es,  but  lie  had  obeyed  the  papal  prohihition  against 
g,  by  putting  the  Fra  Domenico  Bonvicini  of  Pesda 

a  man  equal  in  enthusiasm  if  not  in  talents  and 
1  Girolamo  himself.  Had  the  latter  remained 
robable  that  a  reconciliation  with  Bome  would  have 
at  invited  and  urged  by  the  government  he  recom- 
aching  in  February  1498,  celebrating  masa  and 

his  ecclesiastical  functions,  in  despite  of  _ 

ution  te  the  contrary*.   Savonarola s  ene- 

in  the  countenance  of  Rome,  had  in  1497  worried 
L  his  pulpit  with  great  indecency  both  in  words  and 
f  befouled  his  seat  with  every  sort  of  ordure  and  placed 
in  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  when  he  went  te  preach ; 
the  magistraies  attempted  te  drag  him  from  it  h  ut 
S  by  the  people,  and  Francesco  Cei  and  other  young 
created  such  a  hubbub  in  the  church  that  he  was 
)  cease  and  for  a  while  abstain  from  preaching  f. 
ginning  of  1498,political  negotiations  recommenced 
but  ooly  elicited  a  promise  of  the  restitution  of  Pisa 
L  of  Florence  joining  the  league  ;  the  latter  seeing 

of  such  a  result  in  opposition  to  the  will  and  power 
nd  the  certainty  of  herself  becoming  an  enemy  of 
I  infinite  danger  to  commerce,  would  not  consent, 
>re  incurred  the  further  anger  and  suspicions  of 
The   Florentines  immediately   engaged  Paulo 
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Vitelli  in  their  service  but  did  not  discontinue  their  intercourse 
with  Alexander  who  eveiy  day  became  more  indignant  against 
Savonarola.  This  gave  new  courage  to  his  enemies  and  in- 
flamed the  sectarian  enmity  between  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans ;  the  former  as  supporters  of  their  prior,  the  latter  as 
zealous  partisans  of  papal  authority ;  so  that  the  churches  of 
San  Marco  and  Santa  Croce  resounded  with  their  altercations. 

Fra  Domenico  di  Pesda  offered  in  his  zeal,  to  prove  the 
truth  and  heavenly  inspiration  of  Savonarola^s  doctrine,  by  the 
fiery  ordeal  if  necessary :  the  adverse  order  seriously  took  up 
this  gauntlet  and  the  Fra  Francesco  di  Puglia  at  first  devoted 
himself,  but  repented  and  was  replaced  by  the  more  courage- 
ous Niccolo  de'  Pilli  a  Florentine :  he  too  thought  better  of  it 
and  was  succeeded  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  llondinelli  who  boldly 
offered  himself  as  a  victim  in  order  to  remove  such  an  impostor 
as  Savonarola  from  the  world  * .  Savonarola's  congregations  were 
more  numerous  than  ever ;  he  had  previously  to  recommencing 
walked  in  solemn  procession  round  Saint  Mark's  church  and 
published  his  apology  for  disregarding  the  poi>e  s  censures  in  a 
work  called  the  "  Triumph  of  the  Cross."  The  Archbishop  of 
Florence's  vicar  Lionardo  de'  Medici  threatened  pains  and 
penalties  against  any  that  attended  his  sermons,  but  the  first 
Seignory  of  1408  silenced  this  officious  underling  by  an  order 
to  resign  liis  office  at  two  hours'  notice  on  pain  of  rebellion  f 

In  1404  and  1405  Savonarola  had  assembled  about  thirteen 
hundred  children  from  eighteen  years  of  age  downwards  ;  prin- 
cipally those  whom  he  had  weaned  from  the  dangerous  pastime 
of  the  "  Potenze ;"  and  after  having  confirmed  all  that  were 
old  enough,  sent  them  in  white  dresses  with  red  crosses  in 
their  hands  in  procession  round  Florence.     They  were  then* 

•  Fil.  Norli,  Lib.  iv^  p.  76. — Jacopo  lia;    Nerli   that   Domenico   wm  the 

Nardi,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  73.  —  Pignotti,  Lib.  challenger:  the  folly  may  be  difided 

T.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  83.  —  Ammirato,  Lib.  between  them  without  envy  or  dimi- 

^XTii.,  p.  245.  —  Nardi  aays  that  the  nution  of  measure, 

efiance  came  from  FraiifieKO  ^\  '?\x%-  'V  S v:»^  Naxdi^  Lib.  ii.,  p.  69. 
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~ed  to  beg  at  every  house  for  what  he  denominated  the 
atheina  "  or  things  excommunicated  and  cursed  of  God : 
:  consisted  of  every  sort  of  lascivious  picture  or  book ;  of 
]e  omamente,  false  hair,  odoriferous  waters,  cosmetics, 
imes  of  every  kind,  chessmen,  cords,  dice,  harps,  lutea 
,is  and  all  sorts  of  musical  inatrumenU ;  Boccaccio's  works, 
Uorgante,  superstitious  and  magical  books  in  abundance ; 
'a  Art  of  Love,  Catullus,  Juvenal  and  every  reprehensible 
uction  ancient  or  modem,  of  which  there  was  a  marrellous 
tity.  These  were  piled  up  in  the  fonn  of  a  very  broad- 
1  pyramid  before  the  public  palace  where  tiie  whole  popu- 
u  assembled  on  the  last  day  of  the  Carnival  to  see  them 

;  and  where  they  not  long  after  assembled  to  see  their 
t  prophet  himself  at  the  stake  by  a  decree  of  the  very 
itude  that  now  worshipped  him  * !  Although  this  was 
ted  under  Savonarola's  influence,  Domenico  da  Pescia'a 
usiastic  preaching  became  the  immediate  instrument  of  so 
ige  a  reform,  by  which  in  fact  many  valuable  loaiiuscripts 
works  of  art  are  said  to  have  perished  ;  even  the  famous 
io  della  Porta  better  known  as  the  painter  Fra  Baitolom- 
was  hurried  away  from  his  "  seducing  art ;"  as  he  caDed  it ; 
in  one  of  these  exciting  spectacles  cast  his  designs,  paint- 

and  every  implement  of  his  profession  into  the  flames, 
took  the  habit  of  Saint  Domenico  f. 
beae  shows  were  accompanied  by  religious  dances  in  which 
narola  liimself  and  all  his  fraternity  joined  with  enliiu- 
ic  excitement  uttering  the  party  cry  of  "  Viva  Critto." 
lotti  says  tliat  he  and  his  religious  brethren  sometimes 
■A  from  Saint  Mark's  Convent  during  the  Carnival  and 
ng  hands  with  their  lay  followers,  alternately  posted, 
ed  round  in  a  wide  circle  with  loud  impassioned  shouts  of 
M  Critto,"  declaring  it  a  glorious  thing  to  become  frantic 
Jie  Saviour's  sake.     And  as  it  was  then  the  custom  to 

uopD  Nordi,  Ub.  ii.  p.  56.  f  Viwri,  Tick  di  Tn.  llAnQWmiiitfi. 
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unite  the  dance  and  song,  Girolamo  Benivieni  one  of  the  nxMt 
distinguished  poets  of  the  time  and  devoted  to  SaYonaiola,  did 
not  disdain  to  occupy  his  Muse  in  assisting  these  weU-meamiig 
hut  extravagant  exhibitions.  Well-meaning,  because  the  tihole 
tenor  of  Savonarola's  life,  his  perfect  disinterestedness;  his 
simple,  frugal,  laborious,  and  religious  manners,  and  his  final 
sacrifice  of  life  for  his  principles,  prove  his  sincerity.  His 
refusal  of  a  cardinal's  hat  shows  a  total  absence  of  viorldly 
ambition ;  for  a  cardinal  in  those  days  vvas  a  prince  of  grett 
power  besides  being  a  step  to  the  popedom ;  and  there  more- 
over seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  by  these  religious  excite- 
ments, he  wished  to  divert  the  public  mind  from  the  moro 
reprehensible  and  licentious  pleasures  of  the  Carnival  as  then 
practised,  by  simply  creating  another  excitement ;  as  doctors 
cure  by  creating  a  counter  irritation*. 

The  pope  by  a  new  brief  again  imposed  silence  on  Savona- 
rola, and  under  pain  of  a  national  interdict  and  confiscation  of 
their  property  at  Rome  ordered  the  Florentines  to  see  it 
executed.  As  an  intelligible  menace  of  hostile  invasion  accom- 
panied these  commands  the  government  dared  not  in  its  weak 
discordant  and  unsettled  state  any  longer  disobey,  and  on  the 
eighteenth  of  March  1498,  Savonarola  preached  his  last  ser- 
mon wherein  lie  boldly  and  fiercely  attacked  the  sins  of  the 
clergy  and  menaced  both  Rome  and  Florence  with  coming 
misfortunes ;  Christ  alone,  he  said,  should  now  be  looked  to  as 
the  universal  head,  since  no  amendment  or  reformation  viss  to 
be  found  in  the  church  itself.  These  and  similar  expressions 
thundered  from  the  pulpit  and  exaggerated  at  Rome  were  the 
principal  occasion  of  all  the  subsequent  troubles  l)oth  there  and 
at  Florence  connected  with  this  extraordinary  man  f. 

The  pope's  auger  was  artfully  kept  up  by  Fra  Mariano  di 
Ghinazzano,  the  Frate  s  old  and  implacable  antagonist  under 

*  Storia  di  Savonarola,  Lib.  iv^,  p.     notti,  Stor.  di  Tos.,  Lib.  v.,  c^  ii**. 
281. — Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  56-71.     f  Jacopo  Nardl,  Lib.  iL,  p.  72. 
— Fil.  Ncrli,  lib.  iv.,ipp.  1  \A  b.^YV^ 
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Iiorenzo's  auspices  :  this  priest  was  now  General  of  the  Augtis- 
tiiies  and  conjured  the  pontiEF  in  a  public  sennon  to  "  Take 
ateag  this  monster  of  the  Church  and  of  God,  and  btim  the 
itutrumetUofHeU"*.  Under  his  authority  Francesco  di  Puglla 
bad  been  sent  to  preach  against  Saronarola,  wbo  declaring  as 
ia  said,  that  be  had  beard  the  latter  would  proTo  his  doctrines 
by  a  miracle  and  had  challenged  his  adversaries  to  raise  the 
dead ;  asserted  in  reply  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  him  to 
attempt  such  things,  but  either  gave  or  accepted  the  challenge 
of  fire,  knowing  he  would  perish,  but  being  content  to  bum 
with  Savonarola  if  he  were  false,  or  without  him  in  proof  of 
God's  truth,  should  the  Frata  escape  f.  This  conduct  was 
higUy  approved  of  by  Alexander  VI.  who  thus  addresses  the 
monks  of  Saint  Francis.  "  To  humble  and  confound  the  per- 
"  tioadty  of  Fra  Girolamo  there  have  not  been  vranting  those 
"  amonget  you  who  have  proposed  to  throw  themselves  into 
■'  the  flames.  It  ia  our  duty  highly  to  commend  this  3our 
"  devotion  and  promptness  in  a  work  bo  pious,  so  useful,  so 
"  praiseworthy,  that  it  never  can  be  obliterated  from  the 
"  memory  of  mortals  and  which  to  this  Holy  Sea  and  to  us 
"  is  so  grateful  and  acceptable  that  nothing  can  give  greater 


Savonarola  himself  in  preacMng  alluded  incidentally  to  the 
subject  of  this  folly  and  implored  the  prayers  of  his  auditors  if 
the  trial  should  ever  take  place  :  he  was  instantly  stopped  by 
loud  and  eager  cries  of  "  Ecce  ego,  Ecce  ego  tratuibo  per 
iffnem."  But  be  checked  their  ardour  by  asserting  "that  be 
"  bad  neither  proposed  nor  accepted  this  proof,  although  it  had 
"  been  many  times  proposed  by  his  adversaries ;  and  that 
"  whoever  might  be  by  the  Almighty  elected  to  enter  the  fire 
"  and  whoever  might  be  sent  to  the  proof,  he  would  without 
"  doubt  through  God's  help  come  out  unii^ured  from  the 

•  P(rd°.  del  HigUon,  Fir.  tUuitnls,     di  StTonuvlB,  Lib.  !>.,  cap.  uiii.,  p. 
(Sm  Mareo.)  283.— Jacopo  Nudl,  Lib.  U.,  p.  71. 

t  Stoiii  di  SaroiuraU,  p.  2B3.— Vila 
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'*  fUunes ;  and  if  he  belioTed  otherwise  he  never  mnild  place 
**  anybody  in  such  peril  or  himself  in  danger  of  being  the 
"  destroyer  of  his  own  loving  and  affectionate  ofaildren.** — 
"  What  astounds  me"  says  Muratori  "is  that  this  terrible 
proof  not  having  been  made  use  of  for  some  centuries  should 
finally  be  proposed  by  men  of  priestly  character  at  Florence  in 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  Girolamo  Savonarola, 
a  man  no  less  celebrated  &r  his  piety  than  his  learning,  con- 
sented to  it "  *. 

When  we  see  such  follies  as  these ;  attempts  as  it  were  to 
force  Heaven  into  the  performance  of  a  nuiade,  only  to  suit 
our  own  caprice ;  and  when  we  see  them  approved  and  applauded 
by  the  pontiff;  proposed  and  accepted  by  learned  ecclesiastics : 
sanctioned  by  the  magistrates ;  and  loudly  ludled  by  the  citi- 
zens ;  it  seems  evident  that  the  barbarity  and  superstition  of 
the  middle  ages ;  at  least  in  religious  matters ;  still  clouded 
the  brighter  epochs  of  Raffiiello  and  Michael  Augelo,  of  Mac- 
chiavelli,  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  and  Guiociardini. 

Although  Savonarola  8  refusal  and  discouragement  of  the 
trial  proves  that  he  was  not  completely  blinded  by  his  own  en- 
thusiasm and  therefore  had  no  confidence  in  but  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  experiment,  it  was  not  so  amongst  his  followers, 
who  even  to  the  women  and  children  were  ready  to  enter  the 
Hamcs,  confident  that  through  liis  sanctity  they  would  come  out 
uninjured  like  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abeduego  from  the 
furnace  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  Seignory  however  and  manv 
citizens  wishing  to  end  these  disputes  confined  the  trial  to 
Domenico  da  Pescia  and  Andrea  Kondinelli,  a  lay  brother,  for 
Francesco  di  Puglia  very  wisely  declined  entering  tlie  flames 
with  any  other  than  tiio  great  heretic  whom  he  wanted  to 
destrovf. 

•  Fran.  Cci,  p.  110-11,  MS. — Storia  +  Guicciardini,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  ti.,  p. 

di  Savonarola,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  288.— Mu-  121.— Jacopo  NanU,  Lib.  ii*,  p.  73-4. 

nitori,Antichitid'ltalia,DiM.xxxviii.,  — Giov.  Canacci  in  the  debate  upoo 

p*  213.  >^^  Y^'^^'^^^  <^f  allowing  tbe  fierj 
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After  some  days  spent  in  discussion  a  board  of  ten,  five  fur 
each  party  was  ordered  to  settle  all  disputes  and  arrange  every- 
thing  for  the  ceremony,  and  on  the  seventh  of  April  1408  the 
great  square  of  the  palace  was  lined  with  armed  men  and 
crowded  with  citizens.  A  scaffolding  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
ten  feet  broad  and  eighty  long,  extending  from  the  comer  of 
the  Ringhiera  toward  the  "  Tetto  de'  Pisani  *'  was  seen  flanked 
on  each  side  by  a  thick  wall  of  dry  wood  and  other  combusti- 
bles piled  on  a  foundation  of  solid  earth  and  unbaked  bricks,  so 
as  to  resist  any  degree  of  heat ;  and  through  the  centre  there 
was  a  foot-path,  less  than  two  feet  wide,  by  which  the  expected 
mart3rT8  were  to  pass  between  the  burning  piles*. 

This  formidable  apparatus  showed  that  the  government  and 
people  were  in  good  earnest,  and  no  doubt  produced  its  full 
effect  both  on  the  long  line  of  Franciscan  friars  who  silently  and 
unostentatiously  escorted  their  champion  to  the  lodge  destined 
for  his  reception,  as  well  as  on  the  more  pompous  procession  of 
Savonarola,  who  came  in  priestly  raiment  holding  the  sacred 
Host  in  his  hand.  By  his  side  was  the  Fra  Domenico  similarly 
attired  but  carrying  a  crucifix,  followed  by  a  dark  procession  of 
friars,  all  bearing  red  crosses,  and  accompanied  by  a  multitude 
of  noble  and  other  citizens  with  lighted  torches  in  honour  of  the 
sacrament.  The  Dominicans  sang  hymns :  the  Franciscans 
preserved  their  taciturnity.  The  latter  objected  to  the  adverse 
champion  being  attired  in  the  priestly  robes  for  fear  of  enchant- 
ment, so  he  was  stripped  and  re-clothed :  he  wished  to  enter 
with  the  sacrament  in  hand,  but  this  also  was  denied  him  because 
as  they  declared,  it  would  infallibly  be  consumed  and  produce 
scandal  in  the  minds  of  weak  and  ignorant  people  f. 

After  much  discussion,  "  with  great  shame  to  the  clerg}," 

ordealy  proposed  that  ihey  should  hoth  Nerli,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  77.) 

be  placed  together  in  a  butt  of  tepid  *  Giov.  Cambi,  p.  115. — Jacopo  Nardi, 

water  and  whoever  came  out  dry  should  Lib.  ii%  p.  74. 

be  considered  the  true  man.    (Vide,  f  Fran.  Cei,  Mem.  Stot.,^.  \\\,^v^. 

VOL,  III.  R  R 
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mjs  Nardi,  who  was  an  eye-witaesa,  "  as  if  this  were  a  aecnkr 
and  pro&ne  combat  and  not  one  of  our  faith  and  depending  on 
divine  judgment,**  most  of  the  ikj  being  gone  and  eveiybod^ 
still  in  suspense,  there  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  fell  a  deluge 
of  laint',  which,  as  the  weather  had  been  perfectly  fine,  was 
taken  for  a  proof  of  HeaTeu*s  displeasure:  upon  this  the 
assembly  was  dismissed,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  an 
immense  multitude  that  filled  eveiy  comer  and  housetop  all 
eager  either  for  the  success  or  fiailure  of  Savonarola*s  preten- 
sions f .  It  was  no  sulgect  of  mirth ;  that  shower  quenched  both 
the  people's  enthusiasm  and  the  prophet  s  fire,  and  destroyed  his 
influence :  the  dtizeus  sullenly  retired,  each  variously  inter- 
preting the  events  of  the  day,  but  all  scandalised  and  confused. 
A  change  seemed  to  have  suddenly  come  over  their  spirit ;  the 
Franciscans  had  already  gone,  and  Savonarola  was  also  making 
liis  way  to  Saint  Mark's  when  the  disappointed  crowd  became  so 
unruly  that  the  sacrament  alone  protected  him  from  violence. 
Instantly  ascending  the  pulpit  he  gave  an  account  of  all  that 
had  occurred,  but  his  discourse  had  no  effect  and  eveiy  citizen 
retired  that  evening  to  his  house  ill-satisfied  with  all  parties  ; 
for  not  only  Savonarola's  enemies  but  his  most  devoted  adher- 
ents wished  him  and  Fra  Domenico  to  have  proved  their  faith 
by  passing  through  the  flames,  whether  followed  or  not  by  the 
Franciscan.  The  confidence  of  many  was  gone  ;  they  felt 
themselves  duped ;  their  enthusiasm  was  spent ;  it  had  swelled 
too  high  and  now  collapsed ;  they  became  sulky,  ready  for  mis- 
chief, and  still  further  excited  by  every  priest,  monk,  and  pesti- 
lent citizen  of  the  adverse  party. 

Public  aversion  increased  so  much  against  all  those  known  to 
attend  Savonarola's  preaching  or  who  believed  his  prophecies,  that 
they  could  scarcely  show  themselves  in  the  streets  without  being 
insulted  with  the  epithets  of  "Pio^wowi,"  "  Excommunicaud,'' 

*    This  &ct  1*8  unnoticed  by  Gio.  Cambi. 
+  Giov.  Cunbi,  w  ^^T .— J*eftY»  ^wSi^  l^b,  ii.,  ^.  74-5. 
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**  Hypocrites"  and  **  Mockers.'*  These  signs  were  not  lost 
upon  so  acute  an  observer  as  Savonarola :  he  saw  that  his  hour 
was  come  and  on  Palm  Sunday  preached  a  short,  earnest, 
and  pathetic  sermon,  in  which  he  almost  announced  his  ap- 
proaching ruin ;  offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  God,  and 
declared  his  readiness  to  die  for  his  flock;  then  pronouncing  his 
benediction  he  departed  with  much  emotion  from  his  auditors  ; 
but  firm  throughout  and  equal  to  himself*.  Piero  Popoleschi 
the  gonfalonier,  with  five  of  the  Seignory  for  March  and  April, 
were  enemies  to  Savonarola  and  numbers  of  noble  citizens 
still  burned  with  indignation  for  the  sacrifice  of  last  year  s  vic- 
tims, so  that  they  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  inflame  the  dis- 
content against  him :  their  turn  of  triumph  was  now  come,  and 
success  was  certain. 

Both  parties  began  to  arm;  the  palace  was  soon  encompassed 
by  a  crowd  of  angry  citizens  and  the  entrances  to  the  great 
square  were  guarded,  by  two  adverse  factions  :  this  gave  con- 
fidence to  the  Seignory  who  being  strongly  urged  exhorted  the 
preposto  Lanfredino  Lanfredini,  a  staunch  adherent  of  Savon- 
arola, to  propose  that  under  the  penalty  of  rebellion  he  should 
within  twelve  hours  quit  the  Florentine  state ;  this  was  instantly 
notified  to  him  at  Saint  Mark  s  where  he  was  consulting  with 
Francesco  Valori,  Giovambattista  Ridolfi,  and  many  other  citi- 
zens. The  latter  were  advised  to  arm,  especially  Valori,  against 
whom  his  own  private  enemies  were  more  particularly  exciting 
the  multitude ;  he  fled  and  by  a  circuitous  route  regained  his 
own  house  in  safety,  but  the  tide  of  auger  rolled  after  him. 

Jacopp  de'  Nerli,  Alfonso  Strozzi  the  Compagnacci  and  all 
Savonarola's  enemies  were  now  in  arms :  Luca  degli  Albizzi 
also  urged  Salviati,  Valori,  and  their  friends  to  arm  and  defend 
themselves  but  in  vain,  and  therefore  fled  himself  to  the 
Oasentino.  Next  day  being  Palm  Sunday  almost  all  the  prin- 
cipal Frateschi  had  escaped  or   were   concealed,  so  that  a 

*  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  ii**,  p.  76. 
RR2 
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clear  field  remained  for  SaTonaiola*8  enemies  to  complete  his 
destruction:  a  tamult  alone  was  necessary  and  that  became 
under  esdsting  feelings  of  essj  accomplishment.  In  the  middle 
of  an  evening  sermon  preached  by  Mariano  degli  Ugbi  one  of 
Savonarola 8  friends,  the  ay  of  *'To  arms"  ''To  Saint  Mark's,^ 
echoed  through  the  cathedral,  and  instantly  an  armed  crowd  led 
by  the  Compagnaod  rushed  towards  that  convent  in  sevenl 
divisions,  as  previously  settled,  calling  on  all  the  citizens  to  arm. 
Savonarola  was  not  undefended  and  his  monks  were  stannch ; 
a  number  of  armed  followers  had  flocked  to  his  aid ;  the  church 
was  filled  with  defenceless  people,  women  and  children ;  the 
gates  were  shut  and  the  fight  began.  The  Seignoiy  too  had  sent 
their  guard  to  storm  Saint  Mark's  and  take  the  friar,  com- 
iiianding  all  strangers  to  withdraw  on  pain  of  rebellion :  this 
mandate  was  obeyed  and  Savonarola  would  have  issued  out 
along  with  them  to  certain  destruction  if  the  monks  had  not 
compelled  him  to  remain.  Many  citizens  had  made  their 
escape  by  the  garden  before  the  tumult  commenced,  and 
amongst  them  Francesco  Valori,  whose  house  was  soon  attacked 
by  the  multitude. 

The  Seignory  had  already  sent  to  secure  his  person  and  pre- 
vent violence  yet  none  would  venture  to  guarantee  his  safety 
as  far  as  the  public  palace,  and  he  was  ultimately  confided  to 
the  care  of  Girolamo  Gori,  a  member  of  the  colleges,  and  two 
mace-bearers  of  the  Seignoiy,  but  while  on  his  way  and  pre- 
ceded by  torches,  Vincenzio  Eidolti  met  and  kUled  him  with 
one  blow  of  a  partisan.  Before  quitting  home  Valori  had  seen 
his  wife  shot  through  the  head  with  an  arrow  as  she  was  im- 
ploring the  people's  mercy,  and  his  house  along  with  that  of 
Andrea  Cambini,  was  plundered  and  burned  without  remorse 
by  a  baud  of  furious  enemies.  The  Seignory  had  they  been 
sincere  might  have  prevented  all  tumult,  but  they  winked  at 
every  outrage,  never  even  vindicating  their  insulted  dignity  by 
punishing  lUdolfii  ioi  murdering  a  man  under  the  safeguard 
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of  one  of  the  highest  magistrates  and  their  own  municipal 
officers  *. 

Meanwhile  the  doors  of  Saint  Mark  s  convent  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  after  a  hard  contest  and  some  bloodshed  it  capitu- 
lated :  Savonarola  and  Domenico  Bonvicini  were  instantly  led 
prisoners  to  the  palace  and  Salvestro  Maruffi  another  zealous 
adherent  followed  them  the  next  morning.  The  ascendant 
fiaction  lost  no  time  in  filling  every  office  with  their  friends  ; 
government  suddenly  changed  hands,  and  with  it  the  manners 
and  morality  of  Florence  which  Savonarola  had  so  long  main- 
tained in  decency.  Then  came  one  of  those  dangerous  re- 
actions so  sure  to  attend  an  over-strict  religious  life,  when 
pushed  to  the  extreme  either  in  the  mass  or  individual,  if 
based  on  passion  instead  of  principle :  vice  of  every  sort  was 
again  openly  practised  as  if  to  prove  that  the  people  were  no 
longer  hypocrites,  and  virtue,  say  the  cotemporary  writers, 
seemed  as  if  forbidden  by  law  to  be  countenanced  f . 

Savonarola  after  suffering  the  most  disgraceful  insults  on  his 
way  to  the  palace  was  within  a  few  days  examined  by  a  numerous 
committee  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  at  first  verbally  but  with 
the  threat  of  torture  which  was  to  be  increased  to  intensity  if 
he  did  not  speak  the  whole  truth  and  prove  in  something 
more  than  words  that  his  preaching  was  dictated  by  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  t- 

During  the  first  day  he  remonstrated  against  the  impiety  of 
tempting  God  by  unreasonable  demands  and  cruel  menaces  : 
the  next  his  examiners,  but  with  considerable  fear  and  doubt, 

*  Amminito,  Lib.  zxvii.,  p.  246. — Fil.  nori,  Fran,  degli  Albizzi,Giuliano  Maz- 

Nerli,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  79.  —  Gio.  Cambi,  zinghi,  Piero  Conini,  Braccio  Martelli, 

p.  119. — Jac4>po  Pftti,  Lib.  i**,  p.  52.—  Lorenzo  Morelliy  Anton.  Ridolfi,  An- 

Ja-^po  Nardi,  Lib.  ii<*,  p.  76,  et  seq.  drea  Larioni   and   Alphonzo   Strozzi . 

f  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  ii<*,  p.  82.  Betides  Simone  Rucellai  and  Tommaeo 

X  His  examiners  were  Carlo  Canigiani,  Amoldi ;   two  Florentine  canons  also 

Gio.  Maaetti,  Gio.  Canacd,  Baldaasare  attended   as   papal    commissioners. — 

Brunetti,Piero  degli  Albert!,  Benedetto  (Vide  Fran,  Ceij  Mem,  Stor,  p.  1 1 4, 

de'  Nerli,  Dolfo  Spini,  Tommaso  Anti-  MS.) 
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decided  on  applying  the  torture,  and  Saronarola  who  bad  pia- 
serred  all  his  courage  and  moral  dignity  up  to  this  momoiit 
heing  of  a  weak  and  delicate  fibre  gave  waj  under  its  inflnenoe: 
he  wrote  down  whatever  it  pleased  his  tormentors,  and  con- 
firmed it  on  the  arrival  of  the  papal  commissaries  GioTEOchino 
Turriano  of  Venice  General  of  the  Dominicans,  and  Francesco 
Romalini  a  Spanish  doctor  of  laws,  who  were  despatched  fiom 
Rome  to  preside  at  his  conviction.  Savonarola  affirmed  that 
he  could  not  answer  for  words  uttered  under  the  torture,  hut  in 
all  other  conditions  spoke  the  truth :  his  process  was  formed  on 
these  confessions  whether  true  or  false ;  they  were  much  doubted 
at  the  time  and  more  so  afterwards ;  but  he  imderwent  a  second 
series  of  torment  in  presence  of  the  pontifical  commissionerB 
who  came  because  the  Florentines  refused  to  give  their  prisoner 
into  papal  custody ;  not  however  until  the  pope,  according  to  eccle- 
siastical custom  liad  prejudged  and  sentenced  him  as  a  heretic,  a 
schismatic,  a  persecutor  of  the  church  and  a  seducer  of  the  people. 

Alexander  VI.  being  in  fact  apprehensive  of  a  general  coun- 
cil by  Savonarola's  influence,  was  eager  to  get  rid  of  him: 
he  thanked  the  government  for  their  zeal,  demanded  that 
the  Frate  should  be  instantly  delivered  up ;  absolved  every- 
body wlio  had  committed  any  crimes  connected  with  the  late 
transactions :  granted  an  indulgence  which  sent  all  to  confession 
and  repentance  who  under  Girolamo's  auspices  had  not  paid 
attention  to  the  late  excommimication.  Many  citizens  were 
arrested  and  tortured  for  the  purpose  of  proving  some  civil 
crime  against  Savonarola,  and  every  means  that  could  reason- 
ably be  used  was  put  in  practice  to  implicate  his  followers  two 
hundred  of  whom  were  dismissed  abruptly  from  the  great 
council  by  a  significant  personal  message  to  each,  immediately 
before  the  scrutiny*. 

To  new  demands  under  new  torments  the  unfortunate 
Savonarola  replied  that  what  he  had  preached  was  true  both  as 
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doctrine  and  prophecy,  and  that  what  he  had  since  retracted 
was  false,  the  consequence  of  pain,  and  fear  of  increased  torture, 
and  that  he  would  again  affirm  and  again  retract  as  many  times 
as  he  should  he  placed  in  the  tormentor's  hands,  for  he 
knew  himself  to  he  weak  and  irresolute  in  hodily  suffering. 
He  was  nevertheless  again  put  to  the  proof  and  all  his  contra* 
dictoiy  assertions  drawn  up  into  a  sort  of  process  were  assented 
to  and  signed  by  him  before  six  of  his  own  friars  as  witnesses  : 
oa  this  confession  he  was  condemned  in  accordance  with  the 
pontiff's  pre-judgment,  but  somewhat  against  the  judicial  cus- 
toms of  Florence  *. 

Savonarola  was  imprisoned  for  about  a  month  before  his 
execution,  during  which  time,  while  confined  in  a  little  cell, 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  palace  tower,  with  one  small  opening 
looking  directly  towards  the  convent  of  his  bitterest  enemies 
the  monks  of  Santa  Croce,  he  composed  a  commentary  on  the 
"  Miserere  "  or  fifty-first  Psalm,  a  task  which  he  had  omitted 
in  his  exposition  of  the  rest,  declaring  that  he  expressly  re- 
served it  for  the  period  of  his  own  tribulation.  He  had  so 
intrepid  a  mind  and  so  much  eloquence,  says  Nerli,  and  trusted 
so  greatly  to  the  latter,  that  even  when  reduced  to  such  straits, 
and  the  torture  already  prepared  for  him,  he  nevertheless  made 
frequent  efforts  to  intimidate  his  judges,  and  spoke  so  freely  and 
effectually  that  some  among  them  began  to  tremble  ;  but  all 
this  moral  courage  ceded  to  physical  weakness  on  the  first  ap- 
plication of  torture.  The  public  reasons  given  to  Florence  for 
Savonarola  s  condemnation  were  his  prophecies  against  Rome  and 
her  licentious  prelates,  namely  that  God  would  soon  reform  the 
church ;  that  for  their  crimes  the  late  evils  had  been  inflicted 
on  Italy;  and  that  he  wished  to  set  up  a  tyrant  in  Florence f. 

His  confession  (against  all  rule)  was  not  read  in  his  presence 
as  were  those  of  his  two  companions ;  for  it  was  feared  that  he 
would  again  deny  the  truth  of  what  had  been  only  extorted  by 

*  Jftcopo  Nardi,  Lib.  ii^^ypp.  80,  81. 
t  FiL  yerli,  lib.  iv.,  p.  80.— Oio.  CtmYa^^AT.^. 
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torture ;  but  people  of  every  rank  were  invited  to  hear  it,  and 
on  this  confession  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  burned, 
along  with  his  two  equally  enthusiastic  companiona  Domenioo 
da  Pescia  and  Salvestro  Maruffi  *. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  May  1498  a  scafiblding  six  feet  high 
was  run  out  from  the  Kinghiera  one-fourth  of  the  way  towards 
the  '*  Tetto  de'  Pisani "  at  the  end  of  which  a  post  about  twenty 
feet  long  was  erected,  and  gathered  round  its  foot  were  large 
piles  of  faggots  brushwood  and  other  combustibles  with  a  tiain 
of  gunpowder  prepared  to  ignite  the  mass.  Across  the  top  of 
this  post  was  nailed  a  transverse  beam  on  which  the  criminals 
were  to  be  hung  in  chains,  but  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that 
this  gallows  formed  a  cross,  whereupon  each  ami  was  imme- 
diately sawed  oif  as  close  as  circumstances  would  permit ;  yet 
the  crucial  figure  could  never  be  completely  destroyed,  a  cir- 
cumstance not  unnoticed  by  the  superstitious. 

The  magistracy  of  the  '*  Otto  di  Guardia  e  Balia  **  having  taken 
their  seats  asatribunal  of  justice  on  the  Riughiera  the  three  friars 
were  first  solemnly  degraded  from  their  ecclesiastical  condition 
by  the  general  of  their  order  and  other  prelates,  and  then  de- 
livered, stripped  of  their  religious  liabits,  into  the  hands  of  that 
magistracy,  who  instantly  commanded  them  to  be  executed.  Savo- 
narola was  placed  in  the  centre  between  his  two  companions : 
Domenico  was  silent :  Salvestro  said,  **  Into  thy  hands  O  Lord 
I  commend  my  spirit/'  And  Savonarola,  when  the  priest  in 
the  act  of  degradation  erroneously  pronounced,  **  I  separate 
thee  from  the  church  militant  and  triumphant,"  calmly  re- 
plied; '*  From  tlie  Triumphant,  No,''  but  spoke  no  other  word, 
and  quietly  proceeded  to  the  gallows.  When  these  three  martyrs 
had  given  up  the  ghost  fire  was  set  to  the  pile  and  the  bodies 
were  with  some  difficulty  reduced  to  ashes  which  were  carefully 
collected  into  one  mass  with  those  of  the  fuel  and  cast  into  the 
Amo.  This  was  to  prevent  any  person  from  preserving  them  as 
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relics,  for  many  still  reverb  Savonarola  as  a  prophet,  and  the 
Fra  Domenico  as  immaculate ;  but  in  despite  of  every  precau- 
tion some  of  their  dust  was  coUected  by  the  soldiers  and  chil- 
dren and  is  said  to  be  still  occasionally  exposed  for  adoration  "*". 
Thus  perished  by  the  malignant  spirit  of  faction  and  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age  the  celebrated  Girolamo  Savonarola 
of  Ferrara ;  "  A  man,"  says  Muratori,  **  worthy  of  a  better  fate 
for  his  austerity  of  life,  rare  knowledge,  and  force,  and  zeal  in 
preaching  the  word  of  God  :  he  was  of  unblemished  habits,  of 
singular  warmth  and  piety,  and  wholly  bent  on  the  spiritual 
good  of  the  people,  with  other  uncommon  endowments  indi- 
cating a  true  servant  of  God  "f .  We  may  add  that  he  was  a 
man  of  high  genius  and  deeply  versed  in  sacred  and  profane 
literature,  not  even  excepting  poetry  and  astrology,  the  latter 
of  which  with  his  friend  Pico  della  Mirandola  he  is  said  to 
have  studied  profoundly.  But  his  chief  pursuit  was  religious 
excellence ;  and  in  this  he  was  an  intense  enthusiast  even  to  a 
full  and  perfect  belief  in  his  own  inspiration :  yet  Savonarola  s 
religion  was  not  merely  contemplative  nor  his  conduct  empty 
form  :  his  ardent  mind  was  devoted  to  philanthropy,  and  his 
opinions,  based  as  they  were  on  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
men  and  things ;  embraced  a  Hberal  and  comprehensive  view 
of  social  institutions.  This  led  him  to  connect  in  a  natural 
and  necessary  union  the  general  religious  welfare  of  Christen- 
dom and  that  of  Florence  in  particular;  with  the  due  exer- 
cise of  freedom  and  morality  in  their  most  social  and  useful 
character.  Truth  and  justice  were  his  principles  and  he  died 
for  them.  During  nearly  nine  years  of  incessant  labour  he  had 
preached,  effected,  and  in  a  great  part  maintained  a  moral  re- 
form amongst  the  Florentines ;  but  after  his  death  it  was  a 
common  saying  that  since  the  days  of  Mahomet  no  such 
scandal  had  ever  disgraced  Christianity  as  the  wickedness  then 

*  Giov.  Cambi,  Stor.,  p.    127. — Ja-     moiidi,  vol.  be.,  p.  206. 
,copo  Nardi,  Lib.  ii.,   p.  82. — Segni,    f  Mniatori,  Annali,  Anno  1 498. 
Storia  Fior.,  Lib.  i^  pp.  23, 25.— Sia- 
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rife  amongst  them.  Insulted,  reviled,  and  trampled  upon ;  the 
Frateschi  were  afraid  to  show  themselves  in  public,  and  evea 
some  of  the  most  noble  could  scarcely  pass  throngh  the  stieetB 
without  insult  from  the  lowest  of  the  populace*.  Vice  levelled 
in  all  its  forms  as  if  virtue  had  been  prohibited  by  law,  and  no 
crime  was  held  so  abominable  so  shameful  or  reprehensible 
as  that  of  having  believed  in  the  Frate  or  advocated  a  reform  in 
the  court  of  Rome.  Vices  of  the  most  disgusting  nature  then  but 
too  common  in  Florence,  and  which  Savonarola  had  succeeded  in 
stifling  by  his  religious  influence  and  the  penalties  of  stake 
and  faggot,  now  revived  in  all  the  filth  of  their  unnatural  cha- 
racter, and  again  poisoned  society  as  they  had  done  in  the  time 
and  with  the  example  of  Piero  de*  Medici  +. 

In  politics  Savonarola  seems  to  have  confined  himself  to  the 
broad  questions  of  constitutiona]  and  legislative  reform,  with  the 
internal  union  of  the  commonwealth,  and  not  to  have  meddled 
with  the  details  or  intrigues  of  party  government  except  in  pro- 
curing a  general  amnesty  and  saving  the  life  of  a  condemned 
citizen  belonging  to  an  adverse  party.  His  great  work,  after 
the  formation  of  the  popular  council,  was  the  Law  of  Appeal,  the 
breach  of  which  he  has  been  unfairly  accused  of  permitting 
when  in  fact  it  never  was  really  violated  J. 

Of  his  infamous  sentence  there  can  scarcely  in  these  days  be 
two  opinions ;  but  that  his  confession,  independent  of  its  forced 
nature  by  what  was  called  "  gentle  torture,*'  was  garbled  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  an  unjust  condemnation  is  proved  by 
several  circumstances.  Nardi,  who  although  an  impartial 
writer  was  no  adherent  of  Savonarola's,  tells  us  at  the  end  of 
his  second  book,  how  he  is  compelled  for  truth  and  conscience' 
sake,  to  acknowledge  that  a  great  and  noble  citizen,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  Frate 's  examiners  and  was  appointed  on  account 
of  his  intense  hatred,  having  been  subsequently  banished  to  his 

♦  Jncopo  Nardi,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  82.  Cei,  Mem.  Storichc,  M8.,  p.  77. 

t  Nardi,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  83.— Confewone     :::  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  u.,  p.  84. 
di  Lamberto   d*  AnteWny  v^u^'FTUi. 
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villa,  vas  there  questioned  hy  the  historian  himseU  about  Sa- 
vonarola's confession  and  process ;  to  irliich  he  answered  in  his 
wife's  presence  "  It  is  true  that  from  the  Fni  Girolamo'a  con- 
"  fession  certain  things  were  omitted  with  the  best  intentions, 
"  and  others  added"  ■<■. 

Giovanni  Berlingheri  also,  who  was  one  of  the  priors  for 
March  and  April  1498,  is  said  by  Lorenzo  Vble,  a  cotemporary 
writer,  to  have  preserved  the  original  autograph  confession  of 
Savonarola  which  Viole  saw  in  part,  compared  it  with  the  printed 
copies  then  iu  everybody's  hands,  and  finally  declared  that 
"  t&dy  differed  <u  much  at  day  and  niffht."  "  The  truth  was 
not  written."  be  adds,  "  in  these  printed  documents  ;  but  that 
only  was  inserted  which  they  required  to  prove  the  Frate  a 
wicked  man  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  own  ii^ustice 
who  bad  condemned  an  innocent  one."  There  were  not  want- 
ing some  worthy  people  before  and  after  Savonarola's  death 
who  endeavoured  to  persuade  Berlingheri  to  publish  this  docu- 
ment but  in  vain ;  and  even  on  his  death-bed  when  his  near  rela- 
tions Alessandro  Pucci  and  his  wife  Donna  Maria  Sibilla  im- 
plored him  to  give  them  the  manuscript,  he  answered;  "Neither 
"  to  you  nor  to  any  person  in  the  world  will  I  show  it,  for  my 
"  doing  so  might  occasion  the  death  of  more  than  forty  Florentine 
"  citizens  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  cause  so  much  evil :  have 
"  patience,  for  it  would  not  be  well  that  I  should  do  this ;  nay 
"  before  I  die,  I  wish  to  cast  it  into  the  flames  and  see  it  bum.*' 

Other  actors  in  this  tragedy  and  one  a  most  important  per- 
sonage, Ser  Francesco  di  Barone  a  public  notary,  commonly 
called  at  the  time,  "  S«t  Ceceone,"  who  was  believed  to  be  the 
suggest«r  and  fabricator  of  the  false  process,  is  said  to  have 
oonfessed  to  Lucrezia  de'  Medici  (Salviati)  Leo  the  Tenth's 
sister  "  that  Savonarola  was  a  saint  of  Heaven  but  that  it  be- 
"  came  necessaiy  to  impute  crimes  to  him  and  feign  many 
■>  things  in  order  to  secure  his  condemnation  "\.   Ouicciardini ; 
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certainly  no  believer  in  Savonarola's  divine  mission ;  at  the  end 
of  his  third  book  renders  this  testimony,  "  Which  death  ha 
bore  with  a  constant  mind,  and  without  uttering  a  single  word 
that  implied  either  guilt  or  innocence:  the  various  opinions  and 
passions  of  men  were  unextinguished,  for  many  believed  him 
an  impostor;  many  on  the  contrary  believed  either  that  the  pub- 
lished confession  was  a  forgery  or  that  the  force  of  torture  had 
more  influence  on  his  delicate  frame  than  the  force  of  truth.'' 
Finally  Magliabecbi,  a  great  authority  and  nearer  our  own 
times,  exhibited  proofe  to  his  friends  of  the  spurious  process 
which  according  to  Varchi  was  by  the  proposto  Lorenzo 
Ridolii  subsequently  expunged  from  the  public  records  as  dis- 
graceful, unjust,  and  against  every  rule  of  equity  *. 

Savonarola  had  constantly  persisted  in  holding  up  Cliarles 
VIII.  as  a  divine  instrument  for  the  emancipation  of  Italy  from 
tyrants,  and  corruption  in  ecclesiastical  government ;  and  had 
never  ceased  threatening  him  with  Heaven*s  vengeance  for 
leaving  such  a  mission  unfultilled :  the  loss  of  two  infant  sons 
in  succession  was  indicated  by  many,  and  almost  believed  by 
Philip  de  Comines  as  the  commencement  of  this  wrath ;  and  his 
own  sudden  death  in  one  of  the  most  filthy  comers  of  Amboise 
Castle,  on  the  very  day  intended  for  the  fiery  ordeal  at  Florence, 
confirmed  it  in  the  opinion  of  many  f. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  under  the  name  of 
Louis  XII.,  a  man  of  moderate  talents  whose  father  had  been 
made  prisoner  at  Agincourt  and  was  himself  of  that  restless 
character  that  often  makes  princes  feel  the  hardships  if  not  the 
uses  of  atlversity,  and  generally  witiiout  profit  Louis  XII.  was 
grandson  to  that  Duke  of  Orleans  brother  of  Charles  IV.  who 
married  Valentina  daughter  of  Giovan-Galeazzo  Visconte  :  the 
latter,  as  was  averred,  besides  giving  the  city  of  Asti  and  a 
large  portion  in  money,  had  declared  in  the  marriage  contract 

♦    Storia    di    Savonarola,    Lib.   iv.,     f  Gio.  Cambi,  p.  122.— Phil,  de  Co- 
P*  337.  mine*,  Lib.  viii^  cap.  xviiL,  p.  579. 
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Bbe  and  her  posterity  should  Bocceed  to  the  llfilauese 
nbns  if  the  male  line  of  princeB  became  extJnct.  This 
ugh  considered  invalid  bj  itself,  vbb  as  the  king  asaertod, 
rmed  by  pontifical  authority  during  the  imperial  vacancy  ; 
10  popes  in  those  days  assuming  a  power  founded  on  la^ra 
eir  own  inventioti,  claimed  the  superior  right  of  administer' 
I  vacant  empire  *.  To  hie  French  titles  Louis  therefore 
i  that  of  Duke  of  Milan,  as  well  as  King  of  both  Sicilies  and 
tttlem,  and  declared  that  he  intended  to  sustain  them  all 
le  sword.  This  was  sufficient  to  alarm  not  only  Milan  but 
le  potentates  of  Italy,  yet  the  state  of  this  country  was  now 
tanged  that  some  even  wished  for  his  advent,  and  to  Milan 
Kaplea  alone  did  it  seem  formidable  because  each  of  the 
"s  expected  to  advance  its  own  interests  entirely,  reckless 
e  general  good. 

le  Pisan  war  was  a  great  fire  in  the  midst  of  Tuscany  to 
h  every  Italian  state  carried  its  fiiel  according  to  imagined 
■ests  or  local  jealoasy,  and  Florence  unsuccessfully  endea- 
ed  to  quench  the  Same  :  Lodovico  had  overreached  himself 
binking  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  assistance  to  Pisa  by 
ng  Venice  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  Venetians,  who  had 
t  150,000  ducats  in  this  war,  complained  of  this  man's 
tict  whom  they  had  twice  saved  from  destruction.  Florence 
nearly  ruined  by  the  long  and  expensive  conflict  which 
waged,  not  against  Piea  alone,  for  individually  the  Pisans 
:  too  weak  even  with  all  their  undaunted  spirit,  to  have  stood 
oment.  but  against  almost  every  Btat«  of  Italyf.  Aft«r 
Qg  surprised  and  nearly  defeated  a  strong  Venetian  detach - 
t  under  Jacopo  Savoi^ano,  the  Florentine  army  com- 
ded  by  Count  Rinuccio  di  Marciano  vfas  suddenly  attacked 
!ar  and  completely  routed,  as  some  say  while  in  the  act  of 

licdirdiui,  lAh.  ir.,  cap.  i°,  *aL  Bcmbo,  Slor.  Ven.,  lib.  ir.,  fbl.  46, 
125.  &ci— OnicttanHni,  Lib.  iii",  op.  I.'. 

lipiere,  Annali  Veneli,  p.  i82.—    pauink 
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plundering  its  captives,  by  Tommaso  Zeno  near  San  Begok>*. 
This  damaged  their  cause  but  induced  Lodovico  from  pon 
jealousy  of  Venice  to  support  them  with  troops  and  money ;  tar 
between  Florence  and  Pisa  he  wanted  no  reconcOiatian  which 
was  likely  to  give  Venice  a  hold  on  the  latter :  Florence  gate 
the  supreme  command  to  Paulo  Vitelli  of  Citt4  di  Castello,  an 
able  and  ambitious  general  who  had  learned  much  in  the  French 
service  and  was  in  fact  a  condottiere  of  that  crown ;  but  in 
order  to  soothe  Rinuccio  who  had  a  strong  party  of  relations 
and  adherents  in  Florence  he  was  made  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince with  an  augmented  army  f .    Lodovico  exerted  himself  to 
prevent  any  Venetian  succours  reaching  Pisa,  by  refusing 
a  free  passage  through  his  dominions,  and  persuaded  his  niece 
Caterina  Sforza  who  still  governed  Forli  and  Imola  and  was 
strongly  attached  to  Florence,  as  well  as  Bentivoglio  of  Bologna 
and  the  republic  of  I^ucca,  to  follow  this  example  ;  while  Flo- 
rence at  the  same  time  but  with  some  difficulty,  and  not  without 
a  slight  exhibition  of  force  in  Pandolfo  Petrucci's  favour,  en- 
abled him  to  force  the  Senese  into  a  five  years'  truce  J.     All 
communication  except  on  tlie  side  of  Genoa  was  thus  cut  off 
from  the  Pisans,  but  Venice  was  not  disposed  to  abandon  them, 
for  accompanied  by  both  the  Medici  and  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  force  the  strong  defile  of  Marradi,  whose  fortress  of 
Castiglione  was  gallantly  defended  by  Dionigi  di  Naldo,  their 
troops  retired  in  disorder  and  the  more  quickly  from  hearing 
that  the  Count  of  Caiazzo  and  his  brother  Fracasso  of  San 
Severino  were  advancing  in  considerable  force  by  Cotignola 
and  Forli  to  attack  them  §. 


*  Malipiero,   p.  503. — Bcmbo,  Stor.  Stor.  Tinit,  fol.  47. 

Venit.,  Lib.  iv.,  fol.  47.  X  Malavolti,  Lib.  vi.,Puie  \uK — Biagio 

f  Diario  di  Biagio  Buonacconi,  p.  2,  Buonacconi,     Diario,     pp.     3,  5. — 

vfho  was  a  coadjutor  of  the  *'  Tcu  of  Bembo,  Stor.  Vin.,  Lib.  iv.,  fol.  47^  48. 

Peace  and  Liberty  **  during  this  war.  $  Buonacconi  Diario,   pp.  11,   12. — 

(Edition,  Florence,  OiunHy  1668.) ^-^  Ammirato,    Lib.  xxvii.,     p.   251. — 

^nuL   Cci,    MS.,    p.  122.— B«avbo,  Bembo,  Lib.  ir.,  foL  49,  50. 
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While  Paulo  Vitolli  nas  actively  employed  round  Piaa  this 
armj  which  had  been  assembled  at  the  instance  of  Fiero  de' 
Medici  penetrat«d  into  Tuscany  bj  means  of  Bamberto  Mala- 
teeta  the  petty  chief  of  Scgliano  near  the  Rabicon  (on  the 
confines  of  Urbino  and  the  Casentino)  who  showed  them  a 
passage  into  that  province.  The  General  Bartolommeo  d'Alviano 
pushed  rapidly  along  the  centre  branch  of  the  Bidente  and 
through  the  hiUa  and  surprised  the  convent  of  Gamaldoli  * ;  then 
sending  on  forged  letters  to  Bibbiena  as  if  from  the  Decemvi- 
rate  of  War  to  prepare  quarters  for  a  detachment  of  Paolo 
Vitelli'e  horae,  suddenly  entered  that  town  with  Giuliano  de' 
Medici  and  a  hundred  men-at>arma,  and  being  speedily  followed 
by  the  main  body  of  Venetians  under  Carte  Orsini  placed  this 
important  conquest  in  security  ere  his  passage  over  the  moun- 
ttins  was  known  at  Florence!, 

Foppi  a  strong  fortress  close  to  Bibbiena  was  instantly 
though  onsuccessfully  attacked,  and  the  alarm  in  Florence 
became  so  great  that  Paolo  Vitelli  at  the  end  of  October  was 
despatched  from  the  seat  of  war  to  defend  the  Casentino. 
Other  reenforcemenls  soon  poured  in  from  the  Duke  of  Milan 
and  Count  Rinuccio,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  the  Duke  of 
Urbino  from  crossing  the  hills  and  entering  Bibbiena  where  he 
was  in  a  manner  besieged  by  YitelU,  and  ao  closely  that  in  the 
beginning  of  1499  the  Venetians  were  compelled  to 
assemble  an  army  for  his  relief  under  Count  Orsino 
of  Pitigliano.  This  force  on  arriving  at  Castel  d'Elci,  a  town 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino  on  the  Florentine  borders, 
was  stopped  by  the  difficulties  of  snowy  mountain  passes  and 

*M»IipiCTogi«ti  inariginillelwrfrom  hundred    wonndrd.    (Arckir.    Slor. 

Kbto  DolflDlCcnenJ  orCuipildall  to  /(nj.,  v.  tu.,  pp.  G19,  626.) 

fail    friend    Pient    Buoci   Biihop   of  t  Milipicro,  An.  T»cU,pp.S16.  SIS. 

PidniwilfamminuledcKriptiDnorthe  — Jacopo  Nudi,   Lib.    iii.,    p.  S9.— 

uttack  on  that  conTent,  from  the  bodjr  BuonaccoTBi,  Durio,  p.  16. — AmmT- 

of  which  the  Veoetiini  were  gtlltnll J  nto.  Lib.    ix'ii.,  p.   252. — Bembo, 

rejinlied  b;  m  few  mouka  and  lnTinen  Lib.  It,,  folio  61. 
with  ths  loH  of  fort;  killed  ud  two 
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the  presence  of  so  formidable  an  adfenaiy  as  Paulo  YitelH 
wlu>  was  ready  to  oppose  its  passage.  Paulo  was  howerer  i 
slow  and  cautious  general,  and  with  an  enemj  in  his  rear  dis- 
played no  anxiety  to  force  a  battle :  Pitigliano  retired,  and 
under  the  plea  of  sickness  Vitelli  allowed  the  Duke  of  Urbino,- 
who  had  been  wounded  at  Gamaldoli,  to  depart  with  Ginliaiio 
de*  Medici  as  one  of  his  suite.  This  first  made  the  Florentines 
suspect  their  general's  fidelity;  they  were  also  doubtful  of 
Louis  XII.  and  not  pleased  with  Lodovioo  who  urged  them 
to  peace,  while  he  withdrew  his  troops  on  the  pretence  of 
self-preservation  against  France.  Internal  discord  also  prevailed 
more  and  more  in  Florence,  her  finances  were  low  and  her 
neighbours  either  doubtful  friends  or  open  enemies ;  wherefon? 
uegotiatioiis  for  peace  were  recommenced  under  Uie  auspices  of 
Ferrara  and  with  the  full  concurrence  of  Lodovico  who  wisheil 
to  attach  Florence  entirely  to  himself  by  the  restitution  of  Pisa*. 
Venice  too  had  made  a  secret  alliance  with  France  in  hosti- 
lity to  Milan  and  was  now  not  indisposed  to  disembarrass  her- 
self of  the  costly  Pisan  war  for  a  more  promising  object, 
especially  as  she  was  threatened  on  her  northern  frontier  by 
Maximilian,  and  on  the  side  of  Greece  by  the  Turkish  Sultan. 
Conditions  were  finally  proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Ferram  which 
under  certain  securities  in  fiivour  of  liberty  would  if  accepted 
have  again  restored  Pisa  to  Florentine  jurisdiction  ;  but  Her- 
cules of  Este's  award,  as  generally  happens  with  arbitrators, 
pleased  nobody;  Venice  withdrew  her  troops  from  that  city 
and  the  Casentino  but  under  protest  and  would  not  ratiiy; 
Florence  mummred  at  her  rel)elliou3  town  being  only  half 
restored ;  and  the  Pisans  themselves,  although  left  in  possession 
of  their  citadel,  plumply  refused  the  decision  resolving  to 
perish  sooner  than  again  submit  to  the  Florentines  f . 

*  MalipicFO,  pp.  525  and  533. — Fran.  Diario  di  Duonaccorm,  pp.  17,  19. — 

Cci,  Mem.   Storiche,  pp.  12*2,    125,  Bcmho,  Lib.  iv.,  folio  51,  52. 

MS.— Jacopo  Nnrdi,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  91.  t  Fr.    Cei,   p.   129-30,   Ma— Gior. 

— Ammirato,  Lib.  xxvu.,  v  *'^^^* —  CwsAa,  '^^  lS9w — Diario    di    Buon- 
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The  latter  were  not  sony  that  the  Pisans,  stimulated  by 
Genoa  and  other  states,  refused  to  receiye  this  treaty ;  still 
less  so  to  find  that  they  had  even  driyen  the  Venetian  troops 
from  their  walls  with  the  imputation  of  traitors  * ;  that  they 
had  offered  themselves  to  Lodovico  or  any  who  would  defend 
them  and  had  been  rejected ;  and  were  finally  abandoned  by 
all.  This  disposed  Florence  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour; 
wherefore  Vitelli  and  Rinuccio  were  recalled  Arom  the  Casentino 
and  Arezzo,  both  being  now  evacuated  by  the  Venetians,  and 
hostilities  vigorously  recommenced  against  Pisa  without  any 
attention  to  the  propositions  of  Lodovico  Sforza  or  Louis  XII. 
who  both  were  urging  them  with  great  promises  to  declare  for 
one  or  the  other  party.  Cascina  was  taken  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  June  after  about  a  day's  siege,  several  minor  places  followed ; 
the  investment  of  Pisa  commenced  and  that  city  was  promised 
to  the  Florentines  within  fifteen  days  by  their  too  sanguine 
Commanders,  for  the  citizens  were  brave  and  numerous,  the  town 
full  of  peasantry,  and  all  for  five  years  accustomed  to  war  f . 

On  the  first  of  August  every  disposition  was  made  to  batter 
the  walls  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo  near  Porta-a-Mare 
leading  towards  Leghorn,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  the  fortress 
of  Stampace  which  it  was  believed  would  give  them  command 
of  the  town  and  secure  its  reduction.  Already  had  a  wide 
and  easy  breach  been  effected ;  already  had  the  indefatigable 
Pisans  dug  a  ditch  and  raised  another  wall  behind ;  no  danger, 
no  distress,  no  fatigue 'abated  their  ardour  or  slackened  their 

acconifpp.  19,  20. — Ammirato,  Lib.  property.     It  might  have  been  in  con- 

xxvii.,  p.  255. — Malipiero,  AniuJi,pp.  sequence  of  this  that  thcj  were  finally 

587,   538,   551. — Bembo,   Lib.    iv.,  driven  out  as  traitors ;  for  he  admits 

folio  54  and  55.  the  abusive  expressions.  (Arch.  Star, 

*  Malipiero  says  on  the  contrary,  that  Jtal.,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  551, 552.) 

they  with  difficulty  aUowed  them  to  f  Fran.   Cei,  Alem.  Stor.,  MS.,  pp. 

depart:  he  however  quitted  Pisa  on  129,  130,  132, 137,  149.  —  Buon- 

the  27th  April,  1498  and  an  order  accorsi,   Diario,  p.    20. — Ammirato, 

was  given  for  the  returr  of  all  Venetian  Lib.   zxvii.,    p.    255. — Guicciardini , 

troops  and  subjects  within  a  month  on  Lib.  iv.,  cap.   iv.,  p.    191. — Bcmbo, 

penalty  of  the  confiscation  of  their  Lib.  iv.,foL  51. 
VOL,  m.                                       8  3 
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efforts:  the  murderous  salvos  of  artillery  struck  dovn  die 
ivftUa  and  citizens  but  not  their  courage ;  the  men  were  brare, 
the  women  and  children  braver ;  not  a  female  hand  abandoned 
the  spade  or  the  shovel,  not  a  child  its  work,  until  canied  off 
bj  the  enemy's  bullets;  two  sisters  were  working  hand  in 
hand ;  one  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  enemy *s  batteiy ;  the 
other,  after  imprinting  a  farewell  kiss  on  the  pallid  lips  of 
her  companion  quietly  took  up  the  mangled  remains  and  de- 
positing them  in  the  very  gabion  they  had  both  been  filling 
dropped  a  tear  on  the  corpse  and  covered  it  up  for  ever.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  instance  of  female  courage :  in  a  garrison, 
consisting,  citizens  and  all,  of  less  than  four  thousand  men 
female  devotion  was  conspicuous  and  almost  all  the  intrench- 
ments  were  constructed  by  them  alone  *. 

Vitclli  tried  unsuccessfully  to  mount  some  heavy  guns  on 
the  tower  of  Stampace  which  he  took  by  assault,  but  though 
commanding  the  town  it  was  too  much  shaken  to  bear  them, 
and  with  more  than  the  Italian  caution  of  that  day  he  con- 
tinued to  batter  until  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  of  the  wall  had 
fallen  outwards  in  large  flat  masses  and  formed  an  easy  ascent 
to  the  town.  In  an  instant  the  neai'est  troops  were  on  th^ 
breach,  a  hot  assault  commenced  and  an  universal  spirit  of 
hope  and  courage  animated  every  heart ;  multitudes  of  young 
Florentine  gentlemen  who  had  been  voluntarily  serving  with 
tlie  troops  now  led  them  gallantly  on ;  the  conflict  was  fierce 
and  obsthiate  and  Pisa  would  have  fallen  that  day  had  not 
Vitelli  and  his  brother  Vitellozzo,  against  all  entreaties, 
actually  beaten  tlie  soldiers  back  with  their  swords,  crying  out 
'* Retreat,  retreat,''  **Back,  hack,'  and  thus  in  despite  of  the 
Florentine  commissaries,  actually  forced  their  indignant  sol- 
diers from  the  breach !  The  sudden  fall  of  so  wide  a  space  of 
rampart  had  spread  terror  through  the  city,  for  there  was  no 

*  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  98. —  Ouerra  del  1500.  Scrittore  Anoninio, 
GuicruuPdini,  Lib.W.,  ca;^W.,^.207.  voL  vi.,  Pwrt©  ii». — Ar.  Stor.  lul., 
— Fru.    Cci,   p.    \K\   M!&.— \a    Ic^xel  ^.^^\^A'^^« 
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lime  to  repair  the  breach,  and  Gambacorta  with  a  fen  fol- 
lowOTS  had  already  fled  towards  Lucca.  At  this  moment  the 
women,  with  a  courage  inspired  by  terror  of  what  was  worse 
than  death,  flung  themselves  before  their  brothers  and  their 
husbands,  implored  them  to  choose  death  before  slavery  and 
dishonour,  urged  them  once  more  to  defend  the  breach,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  giving  fresh  spirit  to  the  citizens!  But 
all  this  would  have  been  vain  had  not  the  assailants  been 
called  off:  as  it  was,  female  resolution,  a  relaxation  of  the 
attack,  and  three  hundred  fresh  men  from  Lucca  restored  the 
day  and  ga*e  them  some  years  more  of  sweet  though  suffering 
liberty.  Amongst  the  Florentines  the  rest  of  that  day  was 
spent  in  murmura,  anger,  and  unmodified  reproaches  against 
their  general  while  the  Pisan  men,  women,  and  children 
worked  indefatigably,  and  with  such  effect  that  the  next  day's 
dawn  beheld  the  breach  once  more  in  security.  Suspicious  of 
Yit«lli  strengthened  and  accumulated  and  were  soon  after  con' 
finned  by  papers  taken  at  Milan  and  communicated  by  the 
French  authorities  to  the  Florentine  ambassadore  which  showed 
a  secret  inteUigence  between  Lodovico  Sforzaand  Paulo  Vjtelli, 
the  latter  engaging  to  procrastinate  this  war  in  order  tliat 
Florence  through  mere  impatience  might  unite  with  him  in 
common  defence  against  the  French  monarch.  Little  was 
accomplished  after  this  signal  instance  of  unreaaouable  military 
prudence  or  double  dealing ;  Florence  became  gloomy  and  sus- 
picious, the  soldiers  sullen  and  disheartened,  and  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  deadly  marsh  fever  in  all  its  virulence  so  re- 
duced the  army  in  the  short  space  of  two  days  that  the  siege  was 
raised  and  the  troops  retired  sick  and  discontented  to  Cnscina^^. 
The  Florentine  Seignory  like  that  of  Venice  when  once 
imbued  with  suspicion  were  seldom  quieted  without  blood : 
Paolo  Vitelli  had  allowed  both  the  Duke  of  Urbino  and  fliu- 

•  Ammiimlo,  Lib.  iiTii.,  p.  257.—     Fimn.  Cri,MS.,  p.  141,  H3.— Corio, 
Ouicciuilini,  Ub.  iv.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  210.     lit.  Milan.,  PuW  lii..  tol.  tSfl, 
—Jacopo  Nanlj,  Ub.  jii.,  pp.  98-9.— 
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liano  de'  Medioi  to  escape  from  Bibbieiift ;  he  had  eTor  avoided 
communicatixig  with  the  commiaaanes  of  the  republic ;  be  had 
received  secret  ambassadorB  from  the  Pisans  and  made  no  com- 
munication of  their  mission ;  he  was  suspected  of  having  secret 
intelligence  with  the  Medici;  he  had  negligentlj  lost  the 
whole  besieging  train  of  artilleiy ;  and  he  had  aggravated  all 
these  suspicions  of  his  fidelitj  by  almost  refusing  to  take  Pisa 
when  that  city  was  actually  in  his  hands.  His  cup  was  full. 
Wherefore  Antonio  Canigiani  and  Braocio  MarteUi  were 
despatched  to  Casdna  with  orders  to  bring  him  and  his  brother 
Vitellozzo  prisoners  to  Florence :  ViteUozzo,  who  was  ill  in 
bed,  on  lieariiig  of  his  brother  s  arrest  jumped  up  and  mount- 
ing a  fleet  horse  escaped  to  Pisa  where  he  was  joyfully  wel- 
comed. Paolo  was  escorted  to  Florence  and  the  same  night 
most  rigorously  examined  by  torture  but  without  extracting  a 
single  condemuator}'  word  either  of  himself  or  others ;  yet  on 
the  next  day,  the  first  of  October,  he  was  beheaded  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  palace !  Paulo  Vitelli's  death  was  legally  unjust 
because  a  cidprit's  confession  of  his  own  delinquency  was 
required  by  law ;  for  even  torture,  the  great  substitute  for 
evidence  fulled  in  this  instance :  and  it  was  impoHdc,  because  he 
left  powerful  brothers  and  other  staunch  adherents  to  revenge 
his  death  *.  Thus  terminated  the  campaign  against  Pisa  with 
little  credit  to  Florence,  and  moreover  in  consequence  of  her 
inilecision  she  was  compelled  to  make  worse  terms  with  Loui? 
XII.  who  had  all  this  time  been  marching  with  rapid  strides 
to  the  conquest  of  Milan.  The  Venetian  troops  had  been  with- 
drawn from  Pisa  principally  because  Venice  had  agreed  to  assist 
France  against  that  state  for  a  stipulated  price,  but  Lodovico 
and  the  Bang  of  Naples  excited  the  Turks  against  both,  and 
the  latter  monarch  promised  the  Duke  of  Milan  assistance 

*  Malijiicro,  An.  Ven.,  p.  566.— Guic-  Canibi,  p.  144.— Porto vencre,  Mcmo- 

Hanlini,  Lib.  iv.,   cap.  iv.,  p.  213. —  rialc,  vol.  vi.,  Parte   ii.,  p.  349,  Ar. 

Biagio  Buoiiaccora,  l)\aho,  ^.  1^. —  Stor.  Ital. — Corio,  Pkrt«  riL,  fol.  492. 
Amuiirato,  Lib.  xx\V\.,"^.*i5T. — Cj\ov. 
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which  in  the  exhausted  state  of  his  dominions  he  was  subse- 
quently unable  to  afford.  The  pope  also  gave  him  hopsK 
of  succour  as  he  had  lately  done  to  the  Florentines,  but  uotliiiig 
more ;  for  he  was  secretly  advancing  his  own  and  his  sons' 
interests  at  the  court  of  Fiance  where  with  the  power  of  ron- 
ferring  great  favours  he  was  almost  sure  of  success.  Kpnin 
kept  aloof,  and  Florence  played  au  irresolute,  neutral,  and 
losing  game  while  in  full  activity  against  the  Htubboru  Piaaus. 
Lodovico's  father-in-law  Duke  Hercules  of  Ferrara  was  fearful 
of  committing  himself  with  France  and  Venice,  and  Maximilian 
while  he  abounded  Id  promises  exhausted  his  slender  means 
in  a  bloody,  cruel,  and  unsuccessful  war  agiunst  the  Swiss. 
Thus  thrown  on  his  own  resources  Lodovico  displayed  much 
energy ;  he  recommended  his  generals  to  avoid  any  decisive 
encounter ;  to  hold  the  strong  platres,  and  endeavour  to  lengthen 
out  the  war.  San  Severino,  whose  fidelity  was  suspected, 
made  no  movement  against  the  French  army  which  under 
Giovan-Giacomo  Trivulzio  a  Milanese  exile  of  high  family, 
entered  Piedmont  in  the  middle  of  August  with  about  twenty- 
three-thousand  men  of  all  arms,  while  the  king  remained  at 
Lj-nn  to  direct  tlieir  movement  and  supplies  *. 

Trivulzio  put  the  garrison  of  Annoni  his  first  coTiquest,  to 
the  sword,  then  spread  hia  army  rapidly  over  all  Piedmont 
and  beyond  the  Po,  took  Alexandria  by  the  bad  conduct  of  San 
Severino,  Tortona  and  other  towns  successively  fell,  and  he  thus 
marched  from  conquest  to  conquest  until  the  dreaded  gleam  of 
the  French  lances  flashed  upon  the  towers  of  Milan.  Lodovico 
was  not  popular,  his  nephew's  fate  hung  heavy  on  tlie  |>ublic 
mind ;  every  hour's  advance  of  the  enemy  gave  new  hopes  and 
new  expectaUona  to  the  multitude  :  no  government  was  in  iliose 
days  30  well  administered  that  a  large  portion  of  tlie  jieopie 
were  not  eager  for  change,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan  althougli 
generally  a  just  ruler,  was  not  spared;  he  soon  felt  his  dominions 

•  Fnn.  Cei,  MS.,  p.  136.— Quirciirdini,  LA,  «.,  tx).  ■v..,^.  \^1. 
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crumble  beneath  him  and  at  last  fled  into  Gennany,  learing  t 
garrison  of  three  thousand  men  in  the  citadel  under  Bemardiiio 
di  Corte  whom  he  vainly  expected  would  be  faithful.  Trivnlzio 
overran  the  Milanese  dominions  in  about  twenty  days  and  Lonis 
rejoined  him  in  the  capital  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  population  who 
though  tired  of  Lodovico  had  never  beheld  the  face  of  an  eDC- 
my  during  the  whole  period  of  his  reign.  In  a  few  days  Ber- 
nardino surrendered  the  citadel  for  a  large  bribe,  but  ims 
shunned  and  insulted  even  by  the  very  seducers  themselves  and 
died  of  vexation  a  short  time  afterwards  *. 

Louis  XII.  received  ambassadors  at  Milan  from  every  state 
of  Italy  except  Naples ;  those  of  Florence  coldly,  the  rest 
graciously,  but  extracting  money  from  all.  There  was  a  general 
prejudice  against  the  Florentines  on  account  of  Paulo  Vitelli's 
execution,  for  he  had  been  well  known  and  liked  by  the  French 
officers,  strong  sentiments  of  admiration  and  sympathy  still 
existed  for  the  Pisans,  increased  too  by  their  gallant  and  unre- 
laxing  resistance :  Francesco  Gualtcrotti,  I^renzo  LeDzi, 
Alamanno  Salviati,  and  Francesco  Guicciardini,  (a  doctor  of 
la\N-s,  says  Nardi,  very  young  but  of  vast  promise)  were  the  am- 
bassadors :  they  had  great  difficulties,  but  Louis  soon  put 
aside  empty  quarrels  for  real  utility  and  on  the  twelfth  of 
( )ctober  agreed  to  receive  Florence  under  his  protection  and 
defend  her  aujainst  all  enemies  with  sLx  hundred  lances  and 
four  thousand  infantry :  for  this  she  engaged  to  defend  his 
Italian  dominions  with  four  hundred  men-at-arms  and  three 
thousand  hifantry :    Louis  was  to  assist  her  with  his  whole 

*  Bcmbo,    Lib.   iv.,   fol.   56,    57. —  most    conducive  to    his  own  interest 

Guicciardini,  Lib.  iv  ,  cup.  iv.,  p.  202,  on  the  French  invasion.  The  cardinal 

— Muratori,    Annali. — Sismondi,  vol.  advised  him    to  conciliate  the  people 

ix.,  p.  241. — Jacopo  Nardi,   Lib.  iii.,  by  acknowledging  his  nephew's  inf»nt 

p.   104. — Gio.    Andrea    Prato,  Storia  son    for  the  moment;  but  Lodovico'* 

di  Mil:ino,  vol.  iii.,  p.  222,  Ar.  Stor.  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  all,  even  to 

Ital. — Corio,  Parte   vii.,  folio  4f'3,  et  his  own  brother,  prevented  his  taking 

seq. — Malipicrogivesacuriousdiulo^o  any  advice.  (Arch,   Stor.    ItaL,  vol. 

beween   Ix)dovico     and    his    brother  vii.,  pp.  561,  2.) 
\8caDio  about  the    Vine  ol  con^ucV. 
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foroe,  or  a  part  aecording  to  circumstances,  in  the  recovery  of 
Pisa,  after  which  about  80,000  florins  were  to  be  paid  to  the 
king  in  varions  ways  besides  an  auxiliary  force  of  five  hundred 
men-at-arms  heing  sent  with  him  to  the  conquest  of  Naples  ♦. 

The  difficulties  of  this  convention  were  multiplied  in  the 
hands  of  Gian-Giacopo  Trivulzio  who  aspiring  to  the  lordship 
of  Pisa  advanced  every  possible  impediment  to  its  satisfactory 
conclusion.  With  a  severe  aspect  and  severer  language  he 
rated  both  embassies  for  their  attachment  to  Sforza :  as  well 
Cosimo  de*  Pazzi  Bishop  of  Arezzo  and  Pietro  Soderini,  who 
accompanied  Louis  to  Milan,  as  the  new  ambassadors  who  had 
just  arrived  from  Florence  and  to  which  mission  it  is  prob- 
able that  Guicciardiiii  then  about  eighteen  years  of  age  was 
attached  in  a  subordinate  capacity.  After  many  reproaches 
Trivulzio  finished  by  tearing  the  treaty  of  Lyon  before  their 
face  instead  of  ratifying  it  as  they  were  led  to  expect,  declaring 
that  fear  alone  and  not  good  will  to  France  had  induced  them 
to  sign  it  f . 

Nor  was  Trivulzio  incorrect  in  his  estimate;  for  when  at 
Savonarola's  death  the  ducal  party  gained  the  ascendant  they 
endeavoured  with  Lodovico  s  aid  and  heedless  of  France  to 
share  the  government  amongst  themselves ;  whereupon  they 
resolved  that  in  the  distribution  of  external  offices,  (now  greatly 
reduced  by  the  loss  of  Pisa,)  favour  should  he  extended  to  the 
poorer  citizens  who  were  loudly  complaining  of  distress  in 
consequence  of  exclusion  from  public  employment.  But  in  this 
attempt  to  gain  partisans  Savonarola*s  political  wisdom  became 
apparent ;  for  though  the  interest  of  the  poorer  citizens  was  by 
no  means  neglected,  it  was  yet  made  subservient  to  public  good 
and  personal  efficiency  by  the  majority  of  independent  citizens  in 

*  Malipiero  adds  forty  thounand  more  216. — Jacopo   Nardi,  Stor.,  Lib.  iii., 

of  annual  tribute,  (iinna/i,   p.  567).  p.  106. 

— Oio.  Cambi,     pp.  144-5. — Baigio  f  Gio.  Caiubi,  p.  145. — Jacopo  Pitti, 

Buonaccorsi,  Diario,   p.    26. — Docu-  Lib.   i",  pp.  57-67.  —  Document!  di 

menti  di  Storia  Italiana,  vol.  i^  p.  32.  Storia  Italiana,  p.  35  and  note. 

— Guicdardini,   Lib.  iv.,  cap.  ir.,  p. 
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the  great  council,  and  not  to  the  exclusiTe  benefit  of  indivi- 
duals. Nevertheless  to  give  them  a  more  equal  chance  and 
apparently  by  the  influence  of  the  ducal  party,  a  decree  passed 
for  the  distribution  of  all  offices  under  six  hundred  lire  a  year 
by  lot  instead  of  election.  But  the  prepotency  of  this  factiim 
almost  ceased  alter  Louis  the  Twelfth's  accession,  because  it 
was  expected  that  his  government  would  be  firmer  and  wiser 
than  that  of  Charles  as  well  as  more  favourable  to  Florence, 
and  thence  a  greater  chance  was  promised  of  ultimately  r^ 
covering  her  lost  possessions.  This  opinion  strengthened  the 
French  party  or  Frateschi  but  was  sharply  opposed  by  their 
rivals,  who  insisted  on  the  new  king  s  weakness  and  the  prospect 
of  receiving  nothing  from  Lis  alliance  except  repeated  and  in- 
satiiible  demands  for  money,  while  from  Milan  instant  and 
powerful  succours  against  Pisa  might  be  expected,  and  the 
more  effectual  because  of  Lodovico's  recent  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Venetians  who  were  eager  to  gain  that  city. 

The  ludian  league  against  Charles  VIII.  bad  vainly  at- 
tempted to  gain  over  Florence  who  had  always  played  an 
equivocal  part  through  fear  of  losing  that  monarch's,  protection 
and  thus  leaving  herself  at  their  mercy ;  but  Uie  accession  of 
Louis  XII.  and  his  known  hatred  of  Lodovico  broke  everv  tie 
and  generated  new  views,  new  fears,  and  new  interests  in  tlie 
politictd  intngues  of  Italy.  Alexander  VI.  seeing  the  hope- 
lessness of  expecting  that  tlie  league  could  ever  give  his  son 
that  dominion  in  Tuscany  to  which  he  at  one  time  aspired, 
turned  shortly  towjirds  Louis  with  tlie  expectation  of  securing 
something  through  his  aid  in  Lombardy.  Naples,  or  Homagna. 
The  tottering  state  of  the  league  warned  King  Frederic,  and 
the  Duke  of  Milan  no  less  fearftil,  would  have  rectmciled  him- 
6(;lf  with  Venice  ;  but  that  wily  republic  coupling  her  anger 
and  aggrandizement,  unhesitatingly  offered  Louis  every  assist- 
ance at  a  certain  price  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  ^filan. 
Lodovico  in  great  perplexity  implored  Florence  to  use  even* 
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fort  for  his  reconciliation  with  France:    this  was  strongly 
Tocated  hj  his  friends  and  as  vehemently  opposed  by  the 
rench  party  who  deprecated  the  risking  of  Louis  s  favour  by 
fiedse  a  step.     The  neutral  party  in  the  great  council  took  a 
iddle  course  and  instructed  their  envoys  only  to  advocate 
>dovico  s   cause   if  it  could  be  done  without  prejudice   to 
iorence.     Louis  would  listen  to  no  terms  with  the  Duke  of 
ilan,  but  insisted  on  an  explicit  declaration  from  the  Floren- 
les  of  friendship  to  him  and  his  allies,  and  enmity  to  his  foes, 
iie  Florentines  refused  to  be  friends  with  the  Venetians  who 
3re  unjustly  retaining  possession  of  Pisa,  and  warned  the 
ng  of  their  selfish  projects,  their  general  enmity  to  France, 
d  their  characteristic  treachery ;  on  this  Louis  demanded  the 
^session  of  Pisa  in  charge  for  the  Florentines,  and  a  long- 
itinued  negotiation  on  the  subject   terminated  by  Venice 
lining  to  relinquish  her  hold  on  that  city*.  The  Florentines 
ig  divided  amongst  themselves,  after  much  discussion  and 
y  and  according  to  the  advice  of  their  ambassadors  decided 
rusting  to  nobody,  for  no  certainty  was  anywhere  visible, 
as  the  invasion  drew  near  the  difficulty  of  declaring  them- 
3  increased  and  the  choice  of  evils  perplexed  them ;  French 
lery  bad  been  too  keenly  felt  and  Lodovico^s  conduct  had 
no  claim  to  their  confidence  ;  yet  his  aid  was  near,  sure, 
'ornpt ;  that  of  France  distant  and  uncertain  :  but  Louis 
:  more  formidable,  and  the  mercantile  relations  between 
and  Florence  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  quarrel :  not  so 
0  the  former  because  she  did  not  depend  on  them ;  nor 
:)mmercial    interests    then   sufficiently   understood    or 
ted  in  the  French  court  to  have  great  influence  on  its 
I ;  but  to  the  latter  because  her  welfare  went  hand  in 
h  her  trade,  and  she  always  had  an  immense  amount 
employed  in  that  country.   The  reasoning  of  those  in 
the  French  alliance  would  probably  have  succeeded 

lini,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  uL,  p.  159.  —  Jaco^  F\X\.\,\i\»,V*,'^'^.  t^^^-^ 
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with  the  phalanx  of  waU-meaning  cttizena  which  formed  the 
leally  wholesome  strength  of  the  great  council,  had  thef  not 
known  the  self-interested  views  of  the  movers  and  the  slender 
confidence  that  could  be  placed  in  them  ;  and  although  aware  of 
the  danger  incurred  by  a  weak  state  in  taking  a  neutral  posidoD 
between  the  powerful,  it  was  still  considered  that  the  success  (tf 
either  party  as  allies  would  be  equally  perilous  to  Florence; 
because  injuries  were  in  general  sooner  repaid  than  ben^ts ; 
gratitude  attaching  itself  rather  to  the  loser,  vengeance  more 
commonly  to  the  winner ;  and  both  in  this  instance  were  mis- 
trusted. If  the  power  against  whom  they  sided  were  victoriooe, 
vengeance  might  be  expected ;  if  their  ally  conquered,  he  would 
be  grateful  to  his  adherents  alone,  not  to  the  community  ;  and 
thus  give  tliom  such  influence  as  by  his  aid  would  endanger 
public  liberty.  For  these  and  other  reasons  a  strict  neutrality 
was  decreed  and  a  future  agreement  with  the  victor  trusted  to, 
in  order  tliat  the  convention  however  onerous  should  be  made 
witli  the  commonwealth  at  large,  not  with  a  faction,  and  there- 
fore  prove  more  secure  and  respectable. 

This  reasoning  might  have  been  judicious,  but  it  was  carried 
into  effect  with  a  series  of  equivocal  timid  flimsy  excuses  to  the 
two  potentates  that  irritated  both  and  deceived  neither ;  and 
the  French  beginning  their  successful  march  on  Milan  alarmed 
the  Florentine  ambassadors  so  nmch  that  in  the  absence  of  all 
instructions  they  hastily  concluded  the  very  treaty  at  lijon 
which  Trivulzio  scattered  before  their  faces  at  Milan  *. 

The  pope  acted  more  cunningly  and  successfully,  for  he  had 
something  to  dispose  of  and  made  tlie  most  of  his  commodity : 
distqipointed  by  King  Frederic's  refusal,  in  his  object  of  miiting 
CxHSLT  Borgia  to  the  royal  house  of  Naples,  but  still  aspiring  to 
no  less  than  tliat  kingdom,  he  again  attempted  through  I^uis 
XII.  to  accomplish  this  prince's  marriage  with  Carlotta 
another  Neapolitan  princess  who  had  l>een  left  by  Frederic  at 
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the  French  court  Borgia  with  extraordinary  ta]ents  and  un- 
bounded ambition  had  renounced  all  ecclesiastical  trammels 
and  proceeded  to  Paris  bearing  Alexander's  consent  to  the 
long-sought  divorce  of  Louis,  and  his  marriage  with  Charles 
VIII.'s  widow  the  Duchess  of  Brittany.  In  return  for  this  the 
pontiff  was  to  be  assisted  in  subduing  all  Romagna,  nominally 
to  its  legitimate  ecclesiastical  obedience,  but  really  as  a  princi- 
pality for  CsBsar  Borgia  whom  Louis  had  already  created  Duke 
of  Valentinois  with  a  considerable  revenue;  and  on  the  positive 
refusal  of  Carlotta,  had  married  him  to  the  daughter  of  Jean 
or  Alam  d'  Albret  King  of  Navarre  so  as  to  attach  him  and 
Pope  Alexander  entirely  to  the  interests  of  France  *. 

Such  was  the  political  state  of  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century:  a  powerful  transalpine  nation  had  established  itself 
in  the  heart  of  her  richest  provinces ;  future  wars  and  con- 
quest lowered  in  the  distance ;  calamity  hung  darkly  over  her  ; 
the  cupidity  of  an  insatiate  and  formidable  rival  was  already 
awaliened ;  her  future  master  was  on  the  brink  of  his  nativity  ; 
her  fairest  provinces  were  to  be  made  the  arena  for  foreign 
gladiators,  and  a  long  line  of  misfortunes  was  preparing  with 
the  ruin  of  her  social  condition  and  national  independence.  A 
new  state  of  things  was  to  succeed;  distant  and  strange  nations 
were  to  be  drawn  into  contact  or  collision ;  new  interests,  new 
policy,  even  new  worlds  combined  in  the  disruption  of  ancient 
institutions,  in  breaking  down  the  middle  ages,  and  finally 
melting  the  great  mass  of  European  conununities  into  the  more 
simple  elements  and  grander  forms  of  modem  history. 


CoTRMPORART  MoMARCHS. — Franco :  Charles  YIII.  until  1498;  then 
Louis  XII. — Naples  :  Ferdinand  II.  until  1496 ;  then  Frederic  III. — The 
rest  unaltered. — Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1498. 

*  Guicdardini,  Lib.  iy.,  cap.   iii.^  p.  155.  and  cap.  iv.^  p.  189. — Muratori, 
Annali. 
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